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PREPAOE. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  reprinted  articles,  on  Electro- 
statics and  mathematically  aUied  subjects,  which  originally 
appeared  at  different  times  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Maihemaiical  JoumaXy  liouville's  Journal  de  Maih4maiiqu^y 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nichol's  Cyclopcedia,  the  Reports  of 
{he  British  Association,  the  Transaction's  or  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow,  The  remainder,  constituting  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  manuscript,  which, 
except  a  small  part  about  twenty  years  old,  entitled  "  Electro- 
magnets," has  been  written  for  the  present  publication,  to  fill 
up  roughly  gaps  in  the  collection.  The  original  dates  of  the 
republished  articles,  the  dates  of  all  new  matter  appearing  as 
insertions  or  notes  in  the  course  of  those  articles,  and  the  dates 
of  the  fresh  articles  have  all  been  carefully  indicated. 

The  article  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  extracted  from 
Nichol's  Cyclopcedia,  was  originally  written  at  the  request  of 
my  late  friend  and  colleague  the  Editor ;  and  for  the  permission 
to  reprint  it  I  am  indebted  to  his  son,  my  colleague,  Professor 
John  Nichol,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Griffin,  the  publishers  of  the 
Oyclopa^ia. 
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vi  PREFACE, 

The  present  volume  includes  as  nearly  as  may  be  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  written  on  electrostatics  and  magnetismu  I  have 
excluded  from  it  electrical  papers  in  which  either  thermo- 
dynamics or  the  kinetics  of  electricity  is  prominent.  I  intend 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  shall  be  followed  by  a  collected  re- 
print of  all  my  other  papers  hitherto  published. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Professors  Clerk  Max- 
well and  Tait  for  much  valuable  assistance  which  they  have 
given  me  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON. 


Yacht  **Lalla.  Rookh,'* 
Lamlash,  OcL  12,  1872. 
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I.— ON  THE  UNIFORM  MOTION  OF  HEAT  IN  HOMOGENEOUS 
SOLID  BODIES,  AND  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH  THE 
MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OP  ELECTRICITY* 

[From.  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1842.    Reprinted  Philosophieal 
Magazine  (1854^  first  half-year).] 

[Since  the  following  article  was  written,-}-  the  writer  finds 
that  most  of  his  ideas  have  been  anticipated  by  M.  Chasles 
in  two  M^moires  in  the  Journal  de  McUMmatiques ;  the  first, 
in  vol.  m.,  on  the  Determination  of  the  Value  of  a  certain 
Definite  Integral,  and  the  second,  in  vol  v.,  on  a  new  Method 
of  Determining  the  Attraction  of  an  ElUpsoid  on  a  Point  with- 
out it.  ■  In  the  latter  of  these  M^moires,  M.  Chasles  refers  to 
a  paper,  by  himself,  in  the  twenty-fifth  Cahier  of  the  Journal 
de  VEeole  Polytechniqu6y  in  which  it  is  probable  there  are  still 
further  anticipations,  though  the  writer  of  the  present  article 

*  [Note  added  June  1854]. — ^Thia  paper  first  appeared  anoDymousIy  in  the 
Cambridge  MathenuUical  Journal  in  February  1842.  The  text  is  reprinted 
without  alteratioD  or  addition.  All  the  footnotes  are  of  the  present  date 
(March  1854).  The  general  conclusions  established  in  it  show  that  the  laws 
of  distribution  of  electric  or  magnetic  force  in  any  case  whatever  must  be 
identical  with  the  laws  of  distribution  of  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  certain 
perfectly  defined  circumstances.  With  developments  and  applications  con- 
tained in  a  subsequent  paper  (it.  below)  on  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical 
Electricity  {Cambridge  and  Dvblin  Mathematical  Journal^  Nov.  1845),  they 
constitute  a  full  theory  of  the  characteristics  of  lines  of  force,  which  have 
been  so  admirably  investigated  experimentaUy  by  Faraday,  and  complete  the 
analogy  with  the  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat,  of  which  such  terms  as  **  con- 
ducting power  for  lines  of  force"  (Exp.  Ses,^  2797-2802)  involve  the  idea. 

t  [Note  added  June  1854]. — ^This  preliminary  notice  was  written  some 
months  later  than  the  text  which  follows,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
editor  of  the  journal  to  be  prefixed  to  the  paper,  which  had  been  in  his 
hands  since  the  month  of  September  1841.  The  ideas  in  which  the  author 
had  ascertained  he  had  been  anticipated  by  M.  Chasles,  were  those  by  which 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  of  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  paper.  He  found  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  anticipated 
by  the  same  author  in  an  enunciation  of  the  general  theorems  regarding 
attraction ;  still  later  he  found  that  both  an  enunciation  and  demonstration 
of  the  same  general  theorems  had  been  given  by  Gauss,  whose  paper  ap- 
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has  not  had  access  to  so  late  a  volume  of  the  latter  journal 
Since,  however,  most  of  his  methods  are  very  different  from 
those  of  M.  Chasles,  which  are  nearly  entirely  geometrical,  the 
following  article  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  some  readers : — ] 

1.  If  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  certain  constant  sources  of  heat,  the  stationary  temperature 
at  any  point  will  vary  according  to  its  position ;  and  through 
every  point  there  will  be  a  surface,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
which  the  temperature  is  constant,  which  is  therefore  called  an 
isothermal  surface.  In  this  paper  the  case  will  be  considered 
in  which  these  surfaces  are  finite,  and  consequently  closed 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  any  point  without  a 
given  isothermal  surface,  depends  merely  on  the  form  and 
temperature  of  the  surface,  being  independent  of  the  actual 
sources  of  heat  by  which  this  temperature  is  produced,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  sources  without  the  surface.  The  tempera- 
ture of  an  external  point  is  consequently  the  same  as  if  all  the 
sources  were  distributed  over  this  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  given  constant  temperature.  Hence  we  may 
consider  the  temperature  of  any  point  without  the  isothermal 
surface,  as  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  due  to  certain  constant 
sources  of  heat,  distributed  over  that  surfaca 

peared  ahorily  after  M.  Chaslefl'  enunciations ;  and  after  all,  he  found  that 
these  theorems  had  been  discovered  and  published  in  the  most  complete  and 
general  manner,  with  rich  applications  to  the  theories  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  more  than  ten  years  previously,  by  Green  I  It  was  not  until 
early  in  1845  that  the  author,  after  having  inquired  for  it  in  vain  for  several 
years,  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  allusion  to  it  in  one  of  Murphy's  papers, 
was  fortnoate  enough  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  remarkable  paper  (^'  An 
Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  George  Green,  Nottingham,  1828)  in  which 
this  great  advance  in  physical  mathematics  was  first  made.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that,  referring  to  Green  as  the  originator  of  the  term,  Murphy 
gives  a  mistaken  definition  of  "  potential''  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
he  may  never  have  had  access  to  Green's  essay  at  all,  and  Ihat  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  (of  which  any  other  explanation  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able), that  in  his  Treatise  on  Electricity  (Murphy's  Electricity,  Cambridge, 
1833)  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  Greenes  discoveries,  and  gives  a 
theory  in  no  respect  pushed  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  Poisson.  All 
the  general  theorems  on  attraction  which  Green  and  the  other  writers  re- 
ferred to,  demonstrated  by  various  purely  mathematical  processes,  are  seen 
as  axiomatic  truths  in  approaching  the  subject  by  the  way  laid  down  in  the 
paper  which  is  now  republished.  The  analogy  with  the  conduction  of  heat 
on  which  these  views  are  founded,  has  not,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
been  noticed  by  any  other  writer. 
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3.  To  find  the  temperature  produced  by  a  single  source  of 
heat,  let  r  be  the  distance  of  any  point  from  it,  and  let  v  be 
the  temperature  at  that  point.  Then,  since  the  temperature  is 
the  same  for  all  points  situated  at  the  same  distance  &om  the 
source,  it  is  readily  shown  that  v  is  determined  by  the  equation 

dr 
Dividing  both  members  by  r^,  and  int^rating,  we  have 

r 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  natural  temperature  of  the  solid, 
or  the  temperature  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  source,  is 
zero :  then  we  shall  have  (7=  0,  and  consequently 

«=i  (1). 

r 

4.  Hence  that  part  of  the  temperature  of  a  point  without  an 
isothermal  surface  which  is  due  to  the  sources  of  heat  situated 

on  any  element,  d<o^y  of  the  surface,  is  ^^-^ ,  where  r^  is  the 

distance  &om  the  element  to  that  point,  and  pi  a  quantity 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sources  of  heat  at  different 
parts  of  the  surface.  Hence,  the  supposition  being  still  made 
'that  there  are  no  sources  of  heat  without  the  surface  if  t;  be  the 
temperature  at  the  external  point,  we  have 

"-'  (2), 


'=//^ 


the  integrals  being  extended  over  the  whole  surface.     The 
quantity  pi  must  be  determined  by  the  condition 

v^v,  (8), 

for  any  point  in  the  surface,  Vi  being  a  given  constant  tem- 
perature. 

5.  Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  temperature  of  a 
point  within  the  surface,  supposing  all  the  sources  of  heat  by 
which  the  surface  is  retained  at  the  temperature  v^  to  be  distri- 
buted over  it  Since  there  are  no  sources  in  the  interior  of  the 
surface,  it  follows  that  as  much  heat  must  flow  out  from  the 
interior  across  the  surface  as  flows  into  the  interior,  from  the 
sources  of  heat  at  the  surface.  Hence  the  total  flux  of  heat 
from  the  original  surface  to  tm  adjacent  isothermal  surface  in 
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the  interior  is  nothing.  Hence  also  the  flux  of  heat  from  this 
latter  surface  to  an  adjacent  isothermal  surface  in  its  interior 
must  be  nothing ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  body 
within  the  original  surface.  Hence  the  temperature  in  the 
interior  is  constant,  and  equal  to  Vi,  and  therefore,  for  points  at 
the  surface,  or  within  it,  we  have 

■^'=..  (4). 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  an  attrac- 
tive medium,  whose  density  at  different  points  is  proportional 

^  Pi»  ^dxl  I      ^'   ^^  ^®  *^®  attraction,  in  the  direction  of 

the  axis  of  x,  on  a  point  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are 
X,  y,  z.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  attraction  of  this  medium 
on  a  point  within  the  surface  is  nothing,  and  consequently  pi 
is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium on  the  surface,  the  attraction  of  electricity  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  being  nothing  on  an  interior  point     Since,  at 

the  surface,  the  value  of  / 1— — —  is  constant,  and  since,  on 

that  account,  its  value  within  the  surface  is  constant  also,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  attractive  force  on  a  point  at  the  surface 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  attraction  on  a  point  within 
the  surface  is  nothing.  Hence  the  sole  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  electricity,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  body, 
is,  that  it  must  be  so  distributed  that  the  attraction  on  a  point 
at  the  surface,  oppositely  electrified,  may  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface. 

6.  Since,  at  any  of  the  isothermal  surfaces,  v  is  constant,  it 

follows  that  — —  »  where  n  is  the  length  of  a  curve  which  cuts 

all  the  surfaces  perpendicularly,  measured  from  a  fixed  point 
to  the  point  attracted,  is  the  total  attraction  on  the  latter  point ; 
and  that  this  attraction  is  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  n,  or  in 
a  normal  to  the  isothermal  surface  passing  through  the  point. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  if  p^  represent  a  flux  of  heat,  and  not 

dv 
an  electrical  intensity,  —  —  will  be  the  total  flux  of  heat  at  the 

variable  extremity  of  n,  and  the  direction  of  this  flux  will  be 
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along  n,  or  perpendicular  to  the  isothermal  surface.  Hence,  if 
a  surface  in  an  infinite  solid  be  retained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, and  if  a  conducting  body,  bounded  by  a  similar  surface, 
be  electrified,  the  flux  of  heat,  at  any  point,  in  the  first  case, 
will  be  proportional  to  the  attraction  on  an  electrical  point, 
similarly  situated,  in  the  second ;  and  the  direction  of  the  flux 
will  correspond  to  that  of  the  attraction. 

7.  Let  —  "T^  be  the  external  value  of  —  -7-  at  the  original 

dni  an  ° 

surface,  or  the  attraction  on  a  point  without  it,  and  indefinitely 
near  it  Now  this  attraction  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  one  the 
attraction  of  the  adjacent  element  of  the  surface ;  and  the  other 
the  attraction  of  all  the  rest  of  the  surfaca  Hence,  calling  the 
former  of  these  a,  and  the  latter  &,  we  have 

Now,  since  the  adjacent  element  of  the  surface  may  be  taken 
as  infinitely  larger,  in  its  linear  dimensions,  than  the  distance 
from  it  of  the  point  attracted,  its  attraction  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  an  infinite  plane,  of  the  density  p^.  Hence  a  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  surface,  and  is 
equal  to  2irpi.    Hence 

Now,  for  a  point  within  the  surface,  the  attraction  of  the  adja- 
cent element  will  be  the  same,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  will  be  the  same,  and 
in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  attraction  on  a  point  within 
the  surface,  and  indefinitely  near  it,  is  —  2irpi  +  ^  >  *^^  conse- 
quently, since  this  is  equal  to  nothing,  we  must  have  6= 27rpi, 

and  therefore  dv.  /ex 

_^^=4.p.  (6). 

Hence  p^  is  equal  to  the  total  flux  of  heat,  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  divided  by  iir. 

8.  It  also  follows  that  if  the  attraction  of  matter  spread  over 
the  surface  be  nothing  on  an  interior  point,  the  attraction  on 
an  exterior  point,  indefinitely  near  the  surface,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  and  equal  to  the  density  of  the  matter  at  the 
part  of  the  surface  adjacent  to  that  point,  multiplied  by  iir. 
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9.  If  t;  be  the  temperature  at  any  isothermal  surface,  and  p  the 
intensity  of  the  sources  at  any  point  of  this  surface,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  sustain  the  temperature  v,  we  have,  by  (5), 

dv 

which  equation  holds,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  sources  of  heat  are  arranged,  whether  over  an  isothermal 
surface  or  not ;  and  the  temperature  produced  in  an  external 
point  by  the  former  sources,  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
the  latter.  Also,  the  total  flux  of  heat  across  the  isothermal 
surface,  whose  temperature  is  v,  is  equal  to  the  total  flux  of 
heat  from  the  actual  sources.  .  From  this,  and  from  what  has 
been  proved  above,  it  follows  that  if  a  surface  be  described 
round  a  conducting  or  non-conducting  electrified  body,  so  that 
the  attraction  on  points  situated  on  this  surfewe  may  be  every- 
where perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  the  electricity  be  removed 
from  the  original  body,  and  distributed  in  equilibrium  over 
this  surface,  its  intensity  at  any  point  wiU  be  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  the  original  body  on  that  point,  divided  by  iir, 
and  its  attraction  on  6«iy  point  without  it  will  be  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  the  original  body  on  the  same  point* 

If  we  call  E  the  total  expenditure  of  heat,  or  the  whole  flux 
across  any  isothermal  surface,  we  have,  obviously, 


^=-//£*.-- 


10.  Now  this  quantity  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
expenditures  of  heat  from  all  the  sources.  To  verify  this,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place^  find  the  expenditure  of  a  single  source. 
Now  the  temperature  produced  by  a  single  source  is,  by  (1), 

1?  =  —  >    and  hence  the  expenditure  is  obviously  equal  to 


*  [Note  added  June  1854]. — 4^ter  having  established  this  remarkable 
theorem  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  text,  the  author  attempted  to  prove  it 
by  direct  integration,  but  only  sacceeded  in  doing  so  upwards  of  a  year  later, 
when  he  obtained  the  demonstration  published  in  a  paper,  **  Propositions  in 
the  Theory  of  Attraction"  (Camb,  Math.  Jour.  Nov.  1842),  which  appeared 
almost  contemporaneously  with  a  paper  by  M.  Sturm  in  Liouville's  Journal^ 
containing  the  same  demonstration  ;  exactly  the  same  demonstration,  as  the 
author  afterwards  (in  1845)  found,  had  been  given  fourteen  years  earUer  by 
Green.] 
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—  —  X  47r7^,    or   to    iirA.      li   A  =  pidwi,    this    becomes* 

4wpi(?6)i^.      Hence  the  total  expenditure  is  ffiirpid^y  or 

l^^i^>  which  agrees  with  the  expression  found  above. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  these 
principles : — 

Uniform  Motion  of  Heat  in  an  Ellipsoid, 

11.  The  principles  established  above  aflford  an  easy  method 
of  determining  the  isothermal  surfaces,  and  the  corresponding 
temperatures,  in  the  case  in  which  the  original  isothermal  sur- 
face is  an  ellipsoid. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  pi,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid, 
when  the  matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  attraction  on  a  point 
within  the  ellipsoid  is  nothing.  Now  the  attraction  of  a  shell, 
bounded  by  two  concentric  similar  ellipsoids,  on  a  point  within 
it,  is  nothing.  If  the  shell  be  infinitely  thin,  its  attraction  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  matter  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  ellipsoids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  quantity  on  a 
given  infinitely  small  area  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  same  point  Let  o^,  hi,  (^  be  the 
semi-axes  of  one  of  the  ellipsoids,  Oj  +  &«i,  &i  +  S^i,  ^  +  Sci  those 
of  the  other.  Let  also  pi  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
to  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  first  ellipsoid,  and 
JPi  +  ?Pi  ^^^  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane 
at  a  point  similarly  situated  on  the  second.  Then  Spi  is  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  since,  the  two  ellipsoids  being  similar, 
the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  similarly  situated  on  their 
surfaces  are  parallel     Also,  on  account  of  their  similarity, 

— ^=^=— =—  J  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
a,      bi      cx     pi  ,^        J 

is  proportional  to  pi.     Hence  we  have,  by  (5), 

where  X^  is  a  constant,  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  v = Vi, 
at  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

12.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  isothermal  surface  at  which  the 
temperature  is  Vi  +  dv^,  let  — .dvi  =  (7,  in  (a).     Then  we  have 
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kj>idni=:-j-' }  arpidni  =:  0i,  where  0i  is  an  infinitely  small  con- 
stant quantity ;  and  the  required  equation  will  be  the  equation 
of  the  surface  traced  by  the  extremity  of  the  line  dn^,  drawn 
externally  perpendicular  to  the  ellipsoid.  Let  a/,  y',  /  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  that  surface,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipsoid.  Then,  calling  aj,  fii,  ji 
the  angles  which  a  normal  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point  whose 
co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z  makes  with  these  co-ordinates,  and 
supposing  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  to  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid,  20^,  2Ji,  2Ci,  respectively,  we  have 

X 

— idni 
x' —x=^dniQoaaiss       ^    ^^     ^        >  <=— 7Pi^Wi=— «^i- 

*  '  //  .T*        11*         z*  \      n.*'^^  Qi 


tf  X*         1/*  z*  \ 


X 

or  X  —  a:=  -^^1,  since  0i  is  infinitely  small,  and  therefore  also 
a/— ic:  whence 


In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 


y= 


But 


— i+TT"l — r=l^  aiid  hence  we  have 


i/« 


IT ^ 


x'*            V*  /• 

or  — — L     ^ I —-     ^1 

for  the  equation  to  the  isothermal  surface  whose  temperature 
is  Vi  +  dvi,  and  which  is  therefore  an  ellipsoid  described  from 
the  same  foci  as  the  original  isothermal  ellipsoid.  In  exactly 
the  same  manner  it  might  be  shown  that  the  isothermal  surface 
whose  temperature  is  t?i  +  dv^  +  rfv/,  is  an  ellipsoid  having  the- 
same  foci  as  the  ellipsoid  whose  temperature  is  Vi  +  dv^,  and 
consequently,  as  the  original  ellipsoid  also.     By  continuing  this 
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process  it  may  be  proved  that  all  the  isothermal  surfaces  are 
ellipsoids,  having  the  same  foci  as  the  original  one. 

1 3.  From  the  form  of  the  equation  found  above  for  the  isother- 
mal ellipsoid  whose  temperature  is  t?!  +  dv^,  it  follows  that  0^ 
or  pidn-^  is  =  Or^da^y  where  da^  is  the  increment  of  a^,  correspond- 
ing to  the  increment  dn^  of  n^.  Hence,  if  a  be  one  of  the 
semi- axes  of  an  ellipsoid,  a  +  rfa  the  corresponding  semi-axis 
of  another  ellipsoid  having  the  same  foci,  dn  the  thickness  at 
any  point  of  the  shell  bounded  by  the  two  ellipsoids,  and  p 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  plane  touching  either 
ellipsoid  at  the  same  point,  we  have 

14.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  temperature  at 
the  surface  of  any  given  ellipsoid,  having  the  same  foci  as  the 
original  ellipsoid.     For  this  purpose,  let  us  first  find  the  value 

of  —  —  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  isothermal  ellipsoid 

whose  semi-axes  are  a,  &,  c,    Jfow  we  have,  from  (a), 

where  h  is  constant  for  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  isothermal 
ellipsoid  under  consideration,  and  determined  by  the  condition 
that  the  whole  flux  of  heat  across  this  surface  must  be  equal 
to  the  whole  flux  across  the  surface  of  the  original  ellipsoid. 
Now  the  first  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to  ^irkffpd^  {da? 

being  an  element  of  the  surface),  or  to  ^'rr-r-ffhpdta?^  since 

— =-^ .     But  JJhpd<i?  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  a  shell 

bounded  by  two  similar  ellipsoids,  whose  semi-axes  are  a,  &,  c, 
and  a  -f-  &i,  &  +  S&,  c  -f-  &,  and  is  therefore  readily  shown  to  be 

hoL  lea 

equal  to   47r — dhc.     Hence  ^ity-//^^^^^  or  ^irhffpdm?,  is 

equal  to  4  VAoJc.  In  a  similar  manner  we  have,  for  the  flux 
of  heat  across  the  original  isothermal  surface,  i^i^k^Orp^c^y  and 
therefore  4c*ir*kabc=^*7t^k^aAciy 

which  gives  k=kfi-^  - 
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Hence  we  have 

1 5.  The  value  of  v  may  be  found  by  integrating  this  equation. 
To  effect  this,  since  a,  ft,  c  are  the  semi-axes  of  an  ellipsoid 
passing  through  the  variable  extremity  of  n^  and  having  the 
same  foci  as  the  original  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  are  a^,  l^  c^,  we 
have  a*-ai«=ft«-fti*  =  c«  -c^*; 

which  gives 


where 

Hence  (c)  becomes 

Now,  by  (6),  d»= —  >  and  hence 


Int^rating  this,  we  have 

16.  The  two  constants,  h^  and  C,  must  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  vz^v^  when  a  =  Oj,  and  t;  =  0  when  a  =  oo  ;  the 
latter  of  which  must  be  fulfilled,  in  order  that  the  expression 

found  for  v  may  be  equal  to  \\  ^^^  ^*  • 

17.  To  reduce  the  expression  for  t;  to  an  elliptic  function,  let 
us  assume  a  =/co8ec^    )  ,^v 

ai=/cosec«^,  j 

which  we  may  do  with  propriety  if  /  be  the  greater  of  the  two 
quantities  /  and  g,  since  a  is  always  greater  than  either  of 
them,  as  we  see  from  (d).  On  this  assumption,  equation  (e) 
becomes 


»=- 


/ 


where  c'=^  (^). 
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18.  Determining  from  this  the  values  of  G  and  k^  by  the 
conditions  mentioned  above,  we  jBnd  (7=0,  and 

hence  the  expression  for  v  becomes 

19.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

If,  in  an  infinite  solid,  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  be  retained 
at  a  constant  temperature,  the  temperature  of  any  point  in  the 
solid  wiU  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  point  in  the  surface 
of  an  ellipsoid  described  from  the  same  foci,  and  passing  through 
that  point ;  and  the  flux  of  heat  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of 
this  ellipsoid  will  be  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  fix)m  the 
centre  to  a  plane  touching  it  at  the  point,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid. 

20.  This  case  of  the  uniform  motion  of  heat  was  first  solved 
by  Lam4  in  his  M^moire  on  Isothermal  Surfaces,  in  LiouvUle's 
Journal  de  MathirruitigueB,  voL  ii  p.  147,  by  showing  that  a 
series  of  isothermal  surfaces  of  the  second  order  will  satisfy  the 
equation  ^^    cl*v    d*v_ 

provided  they  are  all  described  from  the  same  foci  The  value 
which  he  finds  for  v  agrees  with  (e),  and  he  finds,  for  the  flux 
of  heat  at  any  point,  the  expression 

KA 

or,  according  to  the  notation  which  we  have  employed, 

ivkiaibiCi  . 
V(a'-v«)V(a*-p*)' 
where  v  is  the  greater  real  semi-axis  of  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet,  and  p  the  real  semi-axis  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two 
sheets,  described  from  the  same  foci  as  the  original  ellipsoid, 
and  passing  through  the  point  considered.  Hence  a^,  j/^,  p^  are 
the  three  roots  of  the  equation 

5!^  »•  ^ 


u-/'~^u-s*~^' 
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or 

^*-{f'+9*+x*+2f'+z'y  +  {p9*MP+9*)^'+9Y+r^*}^-f'9^^^ 
Hence  a'vV=/'/a:', 

and  a'v'+aY+vy=r9*+{r+9>'+9V+r^'' 

Therefore, 

(a.-..)(a'-/»)=«-«'v.-.V-V/>'+??l':-^  ^ 

=:a*-.(a«-ft*)(a'-c*)-.(2a*-5'-c')a:'-(a*-c«y 
=a4_(a«-.&«)(a«-c«)-(ft*+c*)a:*-(a*-c*)/ 

=a«5*+a*c«+5*c*-{(ft«+c')a:*+(«*+c«)y*+(«'+ft*>'}; 

which  is  readily  shown,  by  substituting  for  a^i^  +  aV  +  ftV 

its  equal  (a^^  +  a^<^  +  bh^l~i+^+~] ,  to  be  equal  to  —  ,-  • 
Hence  the  expression  for  —  —  >  given  above,  becomes 

which  agrees  with  (c). 

Attraction  of  a  Homogeneotcs  Ellipsoid  on  a  Point  within  or 
without  it. 

21.  If,  in  (c),  we  put  Ai= — ^  >  the  value  of  — -;-  at  any  point 

ax  an 

will  be  the  attraction  on  that  point  of  a  sheU  bounded  by  two 
similar  concentric  ellipsoids,  whose  semi-axes  are 

and         fli+db,,  (ai+d^x)V(l— «*)»  («i+^i)V(l— 0> 
where  a*— &*=ai*— ftt*=aiV    \  ^<k 

and  a'-c«=ai«-Ci*=aiV*  j  ^  ^* 

the  density  of  the  shell  being  unity.     Now  this  attraction  is  in 
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a  normal  drawn  through  the  point  attracted  to  the  surface  of 
the  ellipsoid,  whose  semi-axes  are  a,  &,  c.  If  we  call  a,  /9,  7 
the  angles  which  this  normal  makes  with  the  co-ordinates 
X,  y,  2  of  the  point  attracted,  we  have 

X 

g*  _px 

and  similarly,  cos  P=-^  >    cos  7=^  • 

Hence,  calling  dA,  dB,  dG  the  components  of  the  attraction 
pai:allel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  have,  from  (c), 

dG=::^irz^p*dai 
abc*^ 

22.  The  integrals  of  these  expressions,  between  the  limits 
€4  =  0  and  Oj  =  a/,  are  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  an 
ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  04^,  b/,  c/,  or  a/,  Oj^VCl—O* 
ai'V(l— 0>  on  the  point  (x,  y,  z).  Now,  by  (1),  we  may 
express  each  of  the  quantities  i,  c,  h^  c^,  in  terms  of  a  and  o^, 
and  the  equation 

enables  us  to  express  either  of  the  quantities  a,  Oj  in  terms  of 
the  other.  The  simplest  way,  however,  to  integrate  equations 
(2),  will  be  to  express  each  in  terms  of  a  third  quantity, 

«=?  (4). 

Eliminating  a  from  (3),  by  means  of  tlus  quantity,  we  have 

V*  z* 

Hence        a.da.:=  {  ux'+^-^^S^.+CSi^^  }  ^ 

Also,  from  (4),  we  have  a  =  ~ ;  from  which  we  find,  by  (1), 
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Ci  =  ai\/(1  — «'^.    Making  these  substitutions  in  (2),  and  inte- 
grating, we  have,  calling  a'  the  value  of  a,  when  o^  =  Oj', 


) 

Ol' 


y©   (1  — e*u*)'(l  — e'tt')* 
o,' 


(6). 


23.  K  the  point  attracted  be  within  the  ellipsoid,  the  attraction 
of  all  the  similar  concentric  shells  without  the  point  will  be 
nothing ;  and  hence  the  superior  limit  of  u  will  be  the  value  of 

—  at  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid,  similar  to  the  given  one,  and 

passing  through  the  point  attracted. 

Now,  in  this  case,  o^  =  a,  since  a  is  one  of  the  semi-axes  of 
an  ellipsoid  passing  through  the  point  attracted,  and  having 
the  same  foci  as  another  ellipsoid  (passing  through  the  same 
point)  whose  corresponding  semi-axis  is  a^.  Hence,  for  an 
interior  point,  we  have 

c=^v(.-«-vc-^-)/;(.-^..yo-«-..). , 

24.  These  are  the  known  expressions  for  the  attraction  of  an 
ellipsoid  on  a  point  within  it.  Equations  (5)  agree  with  the 
expressions  given  in  the  Supplement  to  Liv.  v.  of  PontAjoulant's 
Thiorie  Ancdytique  du  Byathns  du  Monde,  where  they  are  found 
by  direct  integration,  by  a  method  discovered  by  Poisson. 
They  may  also  be  readily  deduced  from  equations  (6)  by  Ivorjr's 
Theorem.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  comparison  of  them, 
after  reducing  the  limits  of  the  integrals  to  0  and  1,  by  substi- 

tuting  A-v  for  u,  with  equation  (6),  Ivory's  Theorem  may  be 

readily  demonstrated. 
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n.  ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OP  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUILIBRIUM. 

I. — ON  THE  ELEMENTABY  LAWS  OF  STATICAL  ELECTRICITy  • 

[From  Cambridge  and  Dvblin  MaihemaUad  Joumaly  Nov.  1845.  Reprinted 
PhSioaophioal  Magasmej  1854^  second  half-year,  with  additional  Notes 
of  date  March  1854.] 

25.  The  elementary  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  conducting  bodies  have  been  deteimined  by 
means  of  direct  experiments,  by  Coulomb,  and  in  the  form 
he  has  given  them,  which  is  independent  of  any  hypothesi8,f 
they  have  long  been  considered  as  rigorously  established.  The 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  on  a 
conductor  of  any  form  was  thus  brought  within  the  province 
of  mathematical  analysis ;  but  the  solution,  even  in  the  simplest 
cases,  presented  so  much  difficulty  that  Coulomb,  after  having 
investigated  it  experimentally  for  bodies  of  various  forms,  could 
only  compare  his  measurements  with  the  results  of  his  theory 
by  very  rude  processes  of  approximation.  Without,  however, 
giving  rigorous  solutions  in  particular  cases,  he  examined  the 
general  problem  with  great  care,  and  left  nothing  indefinite  in 
the  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  so  that  it  was  entirely  by  analyti- 
cal difficulties  that  he  was  stopped.     As  an  example  of  the 

*  This  paper  is  a  translation  (with  considerable  additions)  of  one  which 
appeared  in  Liouyille's  Journal  de  MathimatiqueSj  1845,  p.  209. 

t  Covlomb  has  expressed  his  theory  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  can  only  be 
attacked  in  the  way  of  proving  his  experimental  results  to  be  inaccurate. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  his  sixth  memoir, 
which  follows  a  short  discussion  of  some  of  the  physical  ideas  then  com- 
monly held  with  reference  to  electricity.  "  Je  pr^iefts  pour  mettre  la  ihSorie 
^  va  ntivre  d  Vabri  de  toute  dispute  systSfnaUque,  que  dans  la  supposition  des 
deuxjiuides  dectriques^  je  n^ai  d^ autre  tntentUm  que  de  prUenter  avec  le  moins 
dPiUmens  possible^  les  resultats  du  calcui  et  de  VexpMence,  et  non  d'indiquer 
Us  viritables  causes  de  VSlectridtS.  Je  renverraiy  d  la  fin  de  mon  tratfaU  sur 
V&edridUf  PeoDomen  des  prindpaux  sysUmes  auxquels  la  pMnomhies  Slectriques 
ont  donnS  naissance" — Histoire  de  TAcaddmie,  1788,  p.  673. 
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success  of  his  theoretical  investigations,  we  may  refer  to  the 
well-known  demonstration  of  the  theorem  (usually  attributed 
to  Laplace)  relative  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  a  charged 
conductor  on  a  point  near  its  surface.* 

The  memoirs  of  Poisson,  on  the  mathematical  theory,  con- 
tain the  analytical  determination  of  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity on  two  conducting  spheres  placed  near  one  another, 
the  solution  being  worked  out  in  numbers  in  the  case  of  two 
equal  spheres  in  contact,  which  had  been  investigated  experi- 
mentally by  Coulomb  (as  well  as  in  another  case,  not  examined 
by  Coulomb,  which  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  numerical 
results  that  may  be  deduced  bom  the  formulae).  The  calcu- 
lated ratios  of  the  intensities  at  different  points  of  the  surface 
he  is  therefore  enabled  to  compare  with  Coulomb's  measure- 
ments, and  he  finds  an  agreement  which  is  quite  as  close  as 
could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  excessively  difficult 
and  precarious  nature  of  quantitative  experiments  in  electricity : 
but  the  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  theory  from  these 
researches  is  the  entire  agrieement  of  the  principal  features, 

*  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as  f oUows  : — ^Let  ^  be  a  closed  surface  of 
any  form,  and  let  matter,  attracting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
be  so  distributed  over  it  that  the  resultant  attraction  on  an  interior  point  is 
nothing  :  the  resultant  attraction  on  an  exterior  point,  indefinitely  near  any 
part  of  the  surface,  wiU  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  equal  to  4ir/), 
if  p<<)  be  the  quantity  of  matter  on  an  element  w  of  the  surface  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  point.  Coulomb's  demonstration  of  this  theorem  may  be 
found  in  a  precediDg  paper  in  the  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii  p.  74  (abore, 
I.  7).  He  gives  it  himself,  in  his  sixth  memoir  on  Electricity  [Histoire  de 
VAcadSmie,  1788,  p.  677),  in  connexion  with  an  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  the  proof  plane  in  which,  by  an  error  that  is  readily  rectified,  he  arrives  at 
the  result  that  a  small  insulated  conducting  disc,  put  in  contact  with  an  elec- 
trified conductor  at  any  point,  and  then  removed,  carries  with  it  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  lies  on  an  element  of  the  conductor  at  that  point  equal  in  area  to  the 
two  faces  of  the  disc ;  the  quantity  actaaUy  removed  being  only  half  of  this. 
This  result,  however,  does  not  at  aU  affect  the  experimental  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  proof  plane,  which  is  merely  to  find  the  ratios  of  the  intensities 
at  different  points  of  a  charged  conductor.  As  the  complete  theory  of  this 
valuable  instrument  has  not,  so  far  as  T  am  aware,  been  given  in  any  English 
work,  I  annex  the  foUowing  remarkably  clear  account  of  it,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  PouiUeVs  TraiU  de  Physique : — "  Qnand  le  plan  d'epreuve  est 
tangent  k  une  surface,  il  se  confond  avec  T^Ument  qu*il  touche,  il  prend  en 
quelque  sorte  sa  place  relativement  k  I'^lectricit^,  ou  plutdt  il  devient  lui- 
mdme  Tdl^ment  sur  lequel  la  fluide  se  r^pand  ;  ainsi,  quand  on  retire  ce 
plaD,  on  fait  la  mdme  chose  que  si  Ton  avait  d^coup^  sur  la  surface  un 
dl^ment  de  mdme  ^paisseur  et  de  m6me  ^tendue  que  lui,  et  qu'on  I'edt  enlev4 
pour  le  porter  dans  la  balance  sans  qu'il  perdtt  rien  de  P^lectricit^  qui  le 
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even  in  some  very  singular  phenomena,  of  the  experimental 
results  with  the  theoretical  deductions.  For  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  we  must  refer  to  Coulomb's  fifth 
memoir  [Histoire  de  P Academic,  1787),  and  for  the  mathe- 
matical investigations  to  the  first  and  second  memoirs  of 
Foisson  (M^mcnrea  de  FlnstittU,  1811),  or  to  the  treatise  on 
Electricity  in  the  Eneyclopcddia  Metropolitana,  where  the  sub- 
stance of  Poisson's  first  memoir  is  given. 

The  mathematical  theory  received  by  far  the  most  complete 
development  which  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  in  Green's  Essay 
on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  in  which  a  series  of  general 
theorems  were  demonstrated,  and  many  interesting  applications 
made  to  actual  problem&f 

Of  late  years  some  distinguished  experimentalists  have  begun 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  laws  established  by  Coulomb,  and 
have  made  extensive  researches  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
laws  of  certain  phenomena  which  they  considered  incompatible 
with  Ids  theory.    The  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind 

couyre;  une  fois  B&yau^  de  la  snrface,  cet  ^It^ment  n^anrait  plus  dans  sea 
diffdrents  points  qu'ane  ^paisseur  ^ectrique  moiti^  moindre,  puisque  la 
'  fluide  devrait  se  r^pandre  pour  ea  couyrir  lea  deux  faces.  Ce  principe  pos^, 
rexp^rience  n'exige  plus  que  de  Thabitude  et  de  la  dezt^rit^ :  apr^  avoir 
tonch^  nn  point  de  la  surface  avec  le  plan  d'^preuve,  on  Tapporte  dans  la 
balance,  oil  11  partage  son  Electricity  avec  le  disque  de  raiguille  qui  lui  est 
Egale,  et  Ton  observe  la  force  de  torsion  ^  une  distance  connue.  On  r^p^te 
la  mdme  experience  en  toucbant  un  autre  point,  et  le  rapport  des  forces  de 
torsion  est  le  rapport  des  repulsions  Electriques ;  on  en  prend  la  racine  carr^e 
pour  avoir  le  rapport  des  dpaisseun.  Ainsi  le  genie  de  Ck>ulomb  a  donn^  en 
mdme  temps  aux  math^maticiens  la  loi  fondamentale  suivant  laquelle  la 
mati^re  ^lectrique  s'attire  et  se  repousse;  et  aux  pbysiciens  une  balance 
nouveUe,  et  des  principes  d'^xpdrience  an  moyen  dcsquels  ils  peuvent  en 
quelque  sorte  sender  Tdpaisseur  de  V^lectricit^  sur  tous  les  corps,  et  deter- 
miner lee  pressions  qu'elle  exerce  sur  les  obstacles  qui  TarrStent.'' 

To  tbis  explanation  it  should  be  added  that,  when  the  proof  plane  is  still 
very  near  the  body  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  effect  of  mutual  influ- 
ence is  such  as  to  make  the  intensity  be  insensible  at  every  point  of  the  disc 
on  the  side  next  the  conductor,  and  at  each  point  of  the  conductor  which 
is  under  the  disc.  It  is  only  when  the  disc  is  removed  to  a  coasiderable 
distance  that  the  electricity  spreads  itself  symmetrically  on  its  two  faces, 
and  that  the  intensity  at  the  point  of  the  conductor  to  which  it  was  applied, 
recovers  its  original  value.  It  was  the  omission  of  this  consideration  that 
caused  Coulomb  to  fall  into  the  error  alluded  to  above. 

*  Nottingham,  1828. 

t  This  memoir  of  Green's  has  been  unfortunately  very  little  known, 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Ck>ntinent.     Some  of  the  principal  theorems 
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have  been  undertaken  independently  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  and 
Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  their  memoirs,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  we  find  detailed  accounts  of  their  re- 
searches. All  the  experiments,  however,  which  they  have 
made,  having  direct  reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity 
in  equilibrium,  are,  I  think,  in  full  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Coulomb,  and  must  therefore,  instead  of  objections  to  his 
theory,  be  considered  as  confirming  it.  As,  however,  many 
have  believed  Coulomb's  theory  to  be  overturned  by  these 
investigations,  and  as  others  have  at  least  been  led  to  entertain 
doubts  as  to  its  certainty  or  accuracy,  the  following  attempt 
to  explain  the  apparent  difficulties  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  in  which  various  parts  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity,  and  corresponding  problems  in 
the  theories  of  magnetism  and  heat,  will  be  considered. 

26.  We  may  commence  by  examining  some  experimental 
results  published  in  Mr.  Harris's  first  memoir  On  the  Elemen- 
tary Laws  of  Electricity.^  After  describing  the  instruments 
employed  in  his  researches,  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  details  of 
some  experiments  with  reference  to  the  attraction  exercised 
by  an  insulated  electrified  body  on  an  uninsulated  conductor 
placed  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  first  result  which  he  au- 


la it  have  been  re-discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  published  in  the 
f oUowing  works  : — 

Comptea  Rendw  lot  Feb.  llth,  1839,  where  part  of  the  series  of  theorems 
is  announced  without  demonstration,  by  Ghasles. 

Gausses  memoir  on  "General  Theorems  rekting  to  Attractive  and  Ee- 
pulsive  Forces,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,"  in  the 
BesuUate  aua  den  Beobachtungen  dee  magrietiscken  Vereins  im  Jahre  1839, 
Leipsic,  1840.  (Translations  of  this  paper  have  been  published  in  Taylor* s 
Scientific  Memoirs  for  April  1842,  and  in  the  Numbers  of  LiouviUe^a  Journal 
for  July  and  August  1 842.) 

Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  Feb.  1842,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Uniform 
Motion  of  Heat,  etc."  (i.  above). 

Additiona  to  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  for  1845  (published  June  1842), 
where  Chasles  supplies  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which  he  had  previ- 
ously announced. 

I  should  add  that  it  was  not  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1845) 
that  I  succeeded  in  meeting  with  Green's  Essay.  The  allusion  made  to  his 
name  with  reference  to  the  word  "  potential "  {Matkematical  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  190),  was  taken  irom  a  memoir  of  Murphy's,  ^*  On  definite  Integrals  with 
Physical  Applications,"  in  the  Cambridge  Transactions,  where  a  mistaken 
definition  of  that  term,  as  used  by  Green,  is  given. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1834. 
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nounces  is  that,  when  other  circumstances  remain  the  same, 
the  attraction  varies  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity 
with  which  the  insulated  body  is  charged.  It  is  readUy  seen, 
as  was  first  remarked  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Report  on  the 
Theories  of  Electricity,  etc,,*  that  this  is  a  rigorous  deduction 
from  the  mathematical  theory,  following  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  induced  upon  the  uninsulated  body  is 
proportional  to  the  charge  on  the  electrified  body  by  which  it 
is  attracted. 

27.  The  remaining  results  have  reference  to  the  force  of 
attraction  at  different  distances,  and  with  bodies  of  different 
forms  opposed.  As  these  are  generally  very  irregular  (such  as 
"  plane  circular  areas  backed  by  small  cones  "),  we  should  not, 
according  to  Coulomb's  theory,  expect  any  very  simple  laws, 
such  as  Mr.  Harris  discovers,  to  be  rigorously  true.  Accord- 
ingly, though  they  are  announced  by  him  without  restriction, 
we  must  examine  whether  the  experiments  fix)m  which  they 
have  been  deduced  are  of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  character 
to  lead  to  any  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  electrical 
action.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  that  in  all  of  them  the 
attraction  is  "  independent  of  the  form  of  the  unopposed  parts  " 
of  the  bodies,  which  will  be  the  case  only  when  the  intensity 
of  the  induced  electricity  on  the  unopposed  parts  of  the  un- 
insulated body  is  insensible.  According  to  the  mathematical 
theory,  and  according  to  Mr.  Faraday's  researches  "  on  induction 
in  curved  lines,"  which  will  be  referred  to  below,  the  intensity 
never  absolutely  vanishes  at  any  point  of  the  uninsulated 
body :  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris's 
experiments,  it  will  be  so  slight  on  the  unopposed  portions 
that  it  could  not  be  perceived  without  experiments  of  a  very 
refined  nature,  such  as  might  be  made  by  the  proof  plane  of 
Coidomb,  which  is  in  fact,  with  a  slight  modification,  the 
instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  investigation. 
Now  to  the  degree  of  approximation  to  which  the  intensity  on 
the  imopposed  parts  may  be  neglected,  the  laws  observed  by 
Mr.  Harris  when  the  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  the  mathematical  theory.    Thus  let  v  be  the 

*  British  As9oeiation  Report  for  1837. 
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meter,  and  in  the  movable  parts  by  which  B  is  supported 
The  general  effect  produced  by  the  presence  of  such  bodies 
in  disturbing  the  observed  law  of  force,  must  be  to  make  it 
diminish  less  rapidly  with  the  distance  when  A  and  B  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval :  and  it  is  probably  owing, 
at  least  in  part,  to  such  disturbing  causes  that  Mr.  Harris's 
results  nearly  agree,  as  far  as  they  go,  with  a  formula  which 
would  ultimately  give  for  the  law  of  force  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance  between  A  and  B,  instead  of  the  inverse  cube. 

30.  The  determination  by  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  between  two  electrified  conducting 
spheres  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  attempted, 
and  would  present  considerable  difficulty  by  means  of  the 
formulae  ordinarily  given  for  such  problems.  It  may,  however, 
very  readily  be  effected  by  means  of  a  general  theorem  on  the 
attraction  between  electrified  conductors,  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  paper.*  Thus,  if  F{c)  be  the  force  of  attraction, 
corresponding  to  the  distance  c  between  the  centres,  in  the 
particular  case  when  the  two  spheies  are  equal  (the  radius  of 
each  being  unity),  and  the  potential  in  the  interior  of  one  of 
them  is  nothing  (as  will  be  the  case  when  the  body  is  un- 
insulated), the  potential  in  the  interior  of  the  other  being  v, 
I  have  found  the  following  formulas,  which  express  F(c)  by  a 
converging  series : — 

(A)  /'(c)=..c(J,+£-.+|-.+etc.),.here 

(B),  \  G,    =(c«-2)Q.-l, 

(G„+,=(c'-2)a„+,-G,. 

fP.     =1. 
(C),  {P,     =2c'-8, 

(P„+,=(C*-2)J 


P„+,=(c»-2)P„+.+(Q,+,-P,). 


*  [N'ote  added  March  1854. — The  enunciation  of  the  "general  theorem" 
alluded  to,  the  investigation  founded  on  it,  by  which  the  author  first  arrived 
at  the  conduaion  made  use  of  here,  and  another  demonstration  of  the  same 
conclusion,  founded  on  the  method  of  electrical  images,  and  stricUy  synthe- 
tical in  its  character,  are  published,  with  comprehensive  numerical  results, 
in  the  Philowphiea^  Magazine  for  April  1853.] 
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31.  These  fonnulse  enable  us  to  calculate  Qi,  Q^,  Q3,  Q^, 
etc.,  and  then  P^,  Pg,  Pg,  P4,  etc.,  successively,  by  a  simple 
and  uniform  arithmetical  process,  for  any  particular  value  of  c, 

I  have  thus  calculated  tlie  values  of  — V^  in  five  cases,  the 

first  four  of  which  are  those  examined  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  have 
obtained  the  following  results,  each  of  which  is  true  to  five 
places  of  decimals  : — 

^w  ij  n  \  „  , 

^CAJ.IF()I;M  V. 


32.  To  compare  these  with  Mr.  Harris's  measurements,  we 
may  calculate  the  value  of  the  potential  in  his  battery,  during 
the  observations,  by  mearife  of  his  first  result,  and  thence  find 
the  attraction  for  the  other  three  cases  by  means  of  the  calcu- 
lated values  of  v~^F{c),  Thus  we  have  t?~^  x  1 5  =  '3293,  which 
gives  t;^  =  45-56, 

and  hence  -P(2-5)  =  7*94, 

P(2-8)  =  4a8, 
i?'(3)  =  300. 
These  numbers  differ  considerably  from  Mr.  Harris's  results, 
but  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  considerations  mentioned 
above. 

33.  The  most  important  part  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Harris 
is  that  in  which  he  investigates  the  insulating  power  of  air  of 
different  densities.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  the 
intensity  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  depends  solely  on  the 
density  of  the  air,  and  not  otherwise  on  the  pressure  or  tem- 
perature. He  thus  shows  that  the  conducting  power  of  flame, 
of  heated  bodies,  and  of  a  vacuum,  are  due  solely  to  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  each  case.  He  also  shows  that  the  in- 
tensities necessary  to  produce  a  spark  are  in  the  simple  ratios 
of  the  densities  of  the  air. 
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34.  In  a  subsequent  memoir,  by  the  same  author,*  we  find 
additional  experiments  on  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
theory  of  electricity.  The  first  series  which  is  described,  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  of  Coulomb's  law, 
that  the  repulsion  of  two  similariy  charged  points  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  product  of 
the  masses.  In  experiments  of  this  kind  in  which  accurate 
quantitative  results  are  aimed  at,  many  precautions  are  neces- 
sary. Thus  aU  conducting  bodies,  except  those  operated  upon, 
must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  influence,  and  the  distance 
between  the  repelling  bodies  must  be  considerable  with  refer- 
ence to  their  linear  dimensions,  so  that  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  each  may  be  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
other.  Also  the  bodies  should  be  spheres,  so  that  the  attrac- 
tion may  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  electricity  of  each  were 
collected  at  its  centre ;  and  the  distance  to  be  measured  will 
then  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  These  conditions 
have  been  expressly  mentioned  by  Coulomb,  and  they  have 
been  fulfilled,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  researches,  as  we  see  by 
the  descriptions  of  the  experiments  made,  which  we  find  in  his 
memoirs.  He  has  thus  arrived  by  direct  measurement  at  the 
law,  which  we  know  by  a  mathematical  demonstration,"]-  founded 
upon  independent  experiments,  to  be  the  rigorous  law  of  nature, 
for  electrical  action.  None  of  these  precautions,  however,  have 
been  ^ken  in  the  experiments  described   in   Mr.  Harris's 

*  Philosophical  Tranaactiona,  1836. 

t  See  Miirphy*8  Electricity ,  p.  41,  or  Pratfc*8  MecJutnicSf  Art  164. 

[Note  added  March  1854.---CavendiBb  demoastrates  mathematicaUy  that 
if  the  law  of  force  be  any  other  than  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
electricity  ooald  not  rest  in  equilibrium  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor.  But 
experiment  has  shown  that  electricity  does  rest  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor. 
Hence  the  law  of  force  must  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Caven- 
dish considered  the  second  proposition  as  highly  probable,  but  had  not  ex- 
jierimental  evidence  to  support  this  opinion,  in  his  published  work  (An 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  by  means  of  an  EUastic 
Fluid).  Since  his  time,  the  most  perfect  experimental  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  electricity  resides  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor;  in  such  facts, 
for  instance,  as  the  perfect  equivalence  in  all  electro-statical  relations  of  a 
hoUow  metdlic  conductor  of  ever  so  thin  substance,  or  of  a  gilt  non-con- 
ductor (possessing  a  conducting  film  of  not  more  than  gwJooo  of  an  inch 
thick)  and  a  solid  conductor  of  the  same  external  form  and  dimensions ;  the 
minor  premise  of  his  syllogism  is  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  conclusion  is 
therefore  established.] 
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memoir,  and  the  results  are  accordingly  unavailable  for  the 
accurate  qtuintitaiive  verification  of  any  law,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  unknown  disturbing  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  alBfected.  The  phenomena  which  he  observes,  however, 
afford  qtuilitative  illustrations  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
a  very  interesting  nature,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  of  his  results : — 

(a.)  When  the  distance  between  the  bodies  is  great  with 
reference  to  their  linear  dimensions,  the  repulsion  is  inversely 
as  the.  square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
masses. 

(b,)  When  the  distance  is  small,  the  action  becomes  ap- 
parently irregular.  Thus  if  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  the 
two  bodies  be  equal,  the  force,  which  is  always  of  repulsion, 
does  not  increase  so  rapidly  when  the  bodies  approach,  as  if  it 
followed  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

(c.)  If  the  charges  be  unequal,  the  repulsion  ceases  at  a 
certain  distance,  and  at  all  smaller  distances  there  is  attraction 
between  the  bodies. 

35.  These  results  are,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  which  indicates  that,  if 
the  quantities  of  electricity  be  equal,  and  the  bodies  equal  and 
similar,  there  will  be  repulsion  in  every  position :  but  if  there 
be  any  difference,  however  small,  between  the  charges,  the 
repulsion  will  necessarily  cease,  and  attraction  commence, 
before  contact  takes  place,  when  one  body  is  made  to  approach 
the  other.  Unless,  however,  the  difference  of  the  charges  be 
sufficiently  considerable,  a  spark  may  pass  between  the  bodies, 
and  render  the  charges  equal,  before  attraction  commences. 
In  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  in  which  the  bodies  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  oblate  spheroids,  the  attraction  is  generally  sensible 
before  the  distance  is  small  enough  to  allow  a  spark  to  pass,  if 
the  charge  on  one  be  double  of  that  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Harris  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  theory  of  the 
proof  plane,  and  to  examine  whether  it  can  be  considered  as 
indicating  with  certainty  the  intensity  of  electricity  at  any 
part  of  a  charged  body,  and,  principally  from  an  experiment 
made  on  a  charged  non-conductor  (a  hollow  sphere  of  glass), 
comes  to  a  negative  conclusion.    It  should  be  remembered. 
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however,  that,  the  proof  plane  having  never  been  applied  to 
determine  the  intensity  at  points  of  the  surface  of  a  charged 
non-conductor,  such  conclusions  in  no  way  interfere  with 
adopted  ideas.  Since  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
the  theory  of  this  valuable  instrument,  as  we  find  it  explained 
by  M.  Pouillet,*  nor  as  to  the  experimental  use  of  it  made  by 
Coulomb,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  more  at  length  on  the 
subject  here. 

36.  Mr.  Faraday's  researches  on  electrostatical  induction, 
which  are  published  in  a  memoir  forming  the  eleventh  series 
of  his  Experimental  Eesearches  in  Electricity,  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  test  an  idea  which  he  had  long  possessed, 
that  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  exercised  by  free 
electricity,  are  not  the  resultant  of  actions  exercised  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  are  propagated  by  means  of  molecular  action  among 
the  contiguous  particles  of  the  insulating  medium  surrounding 
the  electrified  bodies,  which  he  therefore  calls  the  dielectric. 
By  this  idea  he  has  been  led  to  some  very  remarkable  views 
upon  induction,  or,  in  fact,  upon  electrical  action  in  general. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Faraday 
can  be  incompatible  with  the  results  of  experiment  which 
constitute  Coulomb's  theory,'  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
difference  of  his  ideas  from  those  of  Coulomb  must  arise  solely 
from  a  different  method  of  stating,  and  interpreting  physically, 
the  same  laws:  and  farther,  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown  that 
either  method  of  viewing  the  subject,  when  carried  sufficiently 
far,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  theory 
which  would  lead  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  other  as 
consequences.  This  theory  would  accordingly  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ultimate  law  of  the  phenomena,  independently  of 
any  physical  hjrpothesis  we  might,  from  other  circumstances, 
be  led  to  adopt  That  there  are  necessarily  two  distinct 
elementary  ways  of  viewing  the  theory  of  dectricity,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  considerations,  founded  on  the 
principles  developed  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  Joumal.f 


*  See  foot-note  on  §  25. 

+  On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  and  its  Connexion  vitb  the  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Electricity  (r.  above). 
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37.  Corresponding  to  every  problem  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  conductors,  or  to  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exercised  by  electrified  bodies,  there  is  a  problem  in 
the  imiform  motion  of  heat  which  presents  the  same  analytical 
conditions,  and  which,  therefore,  considered  mathematically,  is 
the  same  problem.  Thus,  let  a  conductor  A,  charged  with 
a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  be  insulated  in  a  hollow  con- 
ducting shell,  B,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  uninsulated. 
According  to  the  mathematical  theory,  an  equal  quantity  of 
electricity  of  the  contrary  kind  will  be  attracted  to  the  interior 
surface  of  B  (or  the  surface  of  B,  as  we  may  call  it  to  avoid 
circumlocution),  and  the  distribution  of  this  charge,  and  of  the 
charge  on  A,  will  take  place  so  that  the  resultant  attraction  at 
any  point  of  each  surface  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  normal. 
This  condition  being  satisfied,  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no 
attraction  on  any  point  within  A,  or  without  the  surface  of  B, 
that  is,  on  any  point  within  either  of  the  conducting  bodies. 
The  most  convenient  mathematical  expression  for  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  is  that  the  potential  at  any  point  P*  must 
have  a  constant  value  when  P  is  on  the  surface  of  A,  and  the 
value  nothing  when  P  is  on  the  surface  of  B ;  and  it  will 
foUow  from  this  that  the  potential  will  have  the  same  constant 
value  for  any  point  within  A,  and  will  be  equal  to  nothing  for 
any  point  without  the  surface  of  B. 

If  A  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  uninsulated  con- 
ductors, we  must  consider  such  bodies  as  belonging  to  the 
shell  in  which  A  is  contained,  and  their  surfaces  as  forming 
part  of  the  surface  of  J?  :  in  such  cases  this  surface  will  gene- 
rally be  the  interior  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
A  is  contained,  and  of  aU  uninsulated  conductors  in  the  room. 
If,  however,  we  have  to  consider  the  case  in  which  A  is  subject 
to  no  external  influence,  we  must  suppose  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  5  to  be  very  far  from  A.  The  most  general  problem 
we  can  contemplate  in  electricity  (exclusively  of  the  case  in 
which  the  insulating  medium  is  heterogeneous,  and  exercises  a 
special  action,  which  will  be  alluded  to  below),  is  to  determine 

*  The  term  need  by  Green  for  the  sum  of  the  quotients  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  product  of  each  element  of  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B^  and  its  electrical 
intensity,  by  its  distance  from  P. 
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the  potential  at  any  point  when  A,  instead  of  being  a  single 
conductor,  is  a  group  of  separate  insulated  conductors  charged 
to  different  degrees,  and  when  there  are  non-conductors  elec- 
trified in  a  given  manner,  placed  in  the  insulating  medium,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  wUl  still  be 
that  the  potential  at  each  surfiuje  due  to  all  the  free  electricity 
must  be  constant,  and  the  theorems  stated  above  wiU  still  be 
true:  thus  the  attraction  will  be  nothing  in  the  interior  of 
each  portion  of  A,  and  without  the  surface  of  J?;  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  induced  electricity  on  the  latter  surface  will 
be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  charges  of  all  the  interior  bodies 
with  its  sign  changed.  When  the  potential  due  to  such  a 
system  is  determined  for  every  point,  the  component  of  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  P,  in  any  direction  PZ,  may  be 
found  by  dilBferentiation,  being  the  limit  of  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  potential  at  P,  and  at  a  point  Q,  in 
Pi,  divided  by  PQ,  when  Q  moves  up  towards  and  ultimately 
coincides  with  P,  and  the  direction  of  the  force,  on  a  negative 
particle,  being  that  in  which  the  potential  increases.  By 
Coulomb's  theorem,  the  intensity  at  any  point  in  one  of  the 
conducting  surfaces  is  equal  to  the  attraction  (on  a  negative 
unit)  at  that  point,  divided  by  iir, 

38.  Now  if  we  wish  to  consider  the  corresponding  problem  in 
the  theory  of  heat,  we  must  suppose  the  space  between  A  and 
P,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  dielectric  medium  (that  is 
a  non-conductor  for  electricity),  to  be  occupied  by  any  homo- 
geneous solid  body,  and  sources  of  heat  or  cold  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  terminating  surfaces,  or  the  interior  surface 
of  B  and  the  surface  of  A,  that  the  permanent  temperature 
at  the  first  surface  may  be  zero,  and  at  the  second  shall  have  a 
certain  constant  value,  the  same  as  that  of  the  potential  in  the 
case  of  electricity.  If  A  consist  of  dilBferent  isolated  portions, 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  each  will  have  a  constant 
value,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  the  different  por- 
tions. The  problem  of  distribtUing  sources  of  heai,  according  to 
these  conditions,  is  mathematically  identical  with  the  problem 
of  distributing  electricity  in  equilOriiMn  on  the  surfaces  of  A 
and  B.  In  the  case  of  heat,  the  permanent  temperature  at  any 
point  replaces  the  potential  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
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electrical  system,  and  consequently  the  resultant  flvx  of  heat 
replaces  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  electrified  bodies^  in 
direction  and  magnitude.  The  problem  in  each  case  is  deter- 
minate, and  we  may  therefore  employ  the  elementary  principles 
of  one  theory,  as  theorems,  relative  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the 
paper  in  which  these  considerations  are  developed,  Coulomb's 
fundamental  theorem  relative  to  electricity  is  applied  to  the 
theory  of  heat;  and  self-evident  propositions  in  the  latter 
theory  are  made  the  foundation  of  Green's  theorems  in  elec- 
tricity.* Now  the  laws  of  motion  for  heat  which  Fourier  lays 
down  in  his  Th4orie  Anudytique  de  la  Cffialeur,  are  of  that 
simple  elementary  kind  which  constitute  a  mathematical  theory 
properly  so  called ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  corresponding 
laws  to  be  true  for  the  phenomena  presented  by  electrified 
bodies,  we  may  make  them  the  foundation  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity :  and  this  may  be  done  if  we  consider 
them  merely  as  actual  truths,  without  adopting  any  physical 
hypothesis,  although  the  idea  they  naturally  suggest  is  that 
of  the  propagation  of  some  effect  by  means  of  the  mutual 
action  of  contiguous  particles ;  just  as  Coulomb,  although  his 
laws  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  material  particles  attracting 
or  repelling  one  another  at  a  distance,  most  carefully  avoids 
making  this  a  physical  hypothesis,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  effects  which  he  observes  and 
their  necessary  consequences.f 

39.  All  the  views  which  Faraday  has  brought  forward,  and 
illustrated  or  demonstrated  by  experiment,  lead  to  this  method 
of  establishing  the  mathematical  theory,  and,  as  far  as  the 
analysis  is  concerned,  it  would,  in  most  general  propositions, 
be  even  more  simple,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Coulomb.  (Of 
course  the  analysis  of  particular  problems  would  be  identical 
in  the  two  methods.)  It  is  thus  that  Faraday  arrives  at  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  general 


*  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  paper  was  published,  that  I  was 
able  to  add  the  direct  analytical  demonstrations  of  the  theorems,  which  are 
given  in  the  papers  on  *<  General  Propositions  in  the  Theory  of  Attraction," 
Camb,  Math,  Jour.,  voL  iiL  pp.  189,  201  (xii.  below),  and  which  I  have  since 
found  are  the  same  as  those  originally  given  by  Green. 

t  See  first  foot-note  on  §  25. 
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theorems,  which,  from  their  nature,  seemed  destined  never 
to  be  perceived  except  as  mathematical  tniths.  Thus,  in  his 
theory,  the  following  proposition  is  an  elementary  principle : — 
Let  any  portion  a  of  the  surface  of  A  be  projected  on  B,  by 
means  of  lines  (which  will  be  in  general  curved)  possessing  the 
property  that  the  resultant  electrical  force  at  any  point  of  each 
of  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent :  the  quantity  of 
electricity  produced  by  induction  on  this  projection  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  on  a.*  The 
lines  thus  defined  are  what  Faraday  calls  the  "  curved  lines  of 
inductive  action."  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  investigated,  reference  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Faraday's  own  memoirs,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  in  a  separate  form  in  his  Eoffperi- 
mental  Researches. 

40.  The  hypothesis  adopted  by  Faraday,  of  the  propagaiion 
of  inductive  action,  naturally  led  him  to  the  idea  that  its  effects 
may  be  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
insulating  medium  or  dielectric,  by  which,  according  to  this 
view,  it  is  transmitted.  In  the  second  part  of  his  memoir  he 
describes  a  series  of  researches  instituted  to  put  this  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 


*  Thia  theorem  may  be  proved  as  follows  : — 

Let  8  be  any  closed  surface,  containing  no  part  of  the  electrified  bodies 
within  it,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  described  between  A  and  B;  let  P 
be  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  of  the  residtant  force  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  8,  and  let  d$  be  an  element  of  the  surface  at  the 
same  point.  Then  it  may  be  easily  proved  (see  Gamb,  Math.  Jour.,  voL  iii. 
p.  204)  that  f/Pds^^O  (a), 

the  integrations  being  extended  over  the  entire  surface.  Now  let  8  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  three  parts ;  the  portion  a,  of  the  surface  of  A;  its 
projection  /3,  on  the  interior  surface  of  B ;  and  the  surface  generated  by  the 
curved  lines  of  projection.  The  value  of  P  at  each  point  of  the  latter 
portion  of  8  will  be  nothing,  since  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  line  of  pro- 
jection is  the  direction  of  the  force.  Hence,  if  [jyPds]  and  (ffPda)  denote 
the  values  oiffPds,  for  the  portions  a  and  /3  of  8,  the  equation  (a)  becomes 

UfPd8\  +  {ffPds)=^{S. 
But  if  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface  A  or  B^  at  any 
point,  we  have,  by  Coulomb's  theorem, 

P 
^  =  S- 
Hence  [f/pd^l  +  {ffpdfi)^^^ 

which  IB  the  theorem  quoted  in  the  text. 
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41.  If  the  dielectric  be  air,  the  inductive  action  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  its  density  or  temperature  (which,  as  Mr.  Faraday 
remarks,  agrees  perfectly  with  previous  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Harris) ;  and  in  general,  if  the  dielectric  be  any  gas  or 
vapour  capable  of  insulating  a  charge,  the  inductive  action  is 
invariabla  Hence  he  concludes  that  "  all  gases  have  the  same 
power  of,  or  capacity  for,  sustaining  induction  through  them 
(which  might  have  been  expected  when  it  was  found  that  no 
variation  of  density  or  pressure  produced  any  eflfect)." 

When  the  dielectric  is  solid,  the  induction  is  greater  than 
through  air,  and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance. Numbers  which  measure  the  "  specific  inductive 
capacities'*  of  the  dielectrics  employed  (sulphur,  shell  lac, 
glass,  etc.)  are  deduced  from  the  experiments. 

42.  To  express  these  results  in  the  language  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory,  let  us  recur  to  the  supposition  of  a  body,  A, 
charged  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  and  insulated  in  the 
interior  of  a  closed  conducting  shell,  B,  The  potential  of  the 
system  at  the  interior  surface  of  B,  and  at  every  point  without 
this  surfece,  will  be  nothing ;  at  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of 
A  it  wiU  have  a  constant  value,  which  wiQ  depend  on  the  form, 

•magnitude,  and  relative  position  of  the  surfaces  A  and  B,  on 
the  quantity  of  electricity  on  A,  and,  according  to  Faraday's 
discovery,  on  the  dielectric  power  of  the  insulating  medium  which 
fills  the  space  between  A  and  B.  If  this  be  gaseous,  neither 
its  nature  nor  its  state  as  to  temperature,  pressure,  or  density 
will  affect  the  value  of  the  potential  in  A  ;  but  if  it  be  a  solid 
substance,  such  as  sulphur  or  sheU  lac,  the  value  of  the  potential 
will  be  less  than  when  the  space  is  occupied  by  air,  and  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  insulating  solid. 

43.  The  result  in  the  case  of  a  gaseous  dielectric  is  what 
would  follow  from  Coulomb's  theory,  if  we  consider  gases  to  be 
quite  impermeable  to  electricity,  and  to  be  entirely  unaffected 
by  electrical  influence.  The  phenomena  observed  with  solid 
dielectrics,  which  agree  with  the  circumstance  observed  by 
Nicholson,  that  the  dissimulating  pouter  of  a  Leyden  phial 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made,  as 
weU  as  on  its  thickness,  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  a 
slight  degree  of  conducting  power,  or  of  penetrability,  pos- 
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sessed  by  solid  insulators.  This  explanation,  however,  seems 
to  be  very  insufficient ;  and  besides,  Faraday  has  estimated  the 
nature  of  the  effects  of  imperfect  insulation  by  independent 
experiments,  and  has  established,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  action  in  the 
interior  of  solid  insulators  when  subjected  to  electrical  influ- 
ence. As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  experiments  which 
have  yet  been  made,  it  seems  probable  that  a  dielectric,  sub- 
jected to  electrical  influence,  becomes  excited  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  portion  of  it,  however  small,  possesses  polarity 
exactly  analogous  to  the  magnetic  polarity  induced  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 
By  means  of  a  certain  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  mag- 
netic action,*  Poisson  has  investigated  the  mathematical  laws 
of  the  distribution  of  magnetism,  and  of  magnetic  attractions 
and  repulsions.  These  laws  seem  to  represent  in  the  most 
general  manner  the  state  of  a  body  polarized  by  influence,  and 
therefore,  without  adopting  any  particular  mechanical  hypo- 
thesis, we  may  make  use  of  them  to  form  a  mathematical 
theory  of  electrical  influence  in  dielectrics,  the  truth  of  which 
can  only  be  established  by  a  rigorous  comparison  of  its  results 
with  experiment. 

44.  Let  us  therefore  consider  what  would  be  the  effect,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  which  would  be  produced  by  the  presence 
of  a  solid  dielectric,  C>  placed  in  the  space  between  A  and  5, 
the  rest  of  which  is  occupied  by  air.  The  action  of  (7,  when 
excited  by  the  influence  of  the  electricities  on  A  and  5,  may 
(as  Poisson  has  shown  for  magnetism)  be  represented,  whether 

*  Faraday  adopts  the  correBpoDding  hypothesis  to  explain  the  action  of  a 
solid  dielectric,  which  he  states  thus  : — "  If  the  space  round  a  charged  globe 
were  filled  witii  a  mixture  of  an  insulating  dielectric,  as  oil  of  turpentine  or 
air,  and  small  globular  conductors,  as  shot,  the  latter  being  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  so  as  to  be  insulated,  then  these  in  their  condition 
and  action  exactly  resemble  what  I  consider  to  be  the  condition  and  action 
of  the  particles  of  the  insulating  dielectric  itself.  If  the  globe  were  charged, 
these  little  conductors  would  all  be  polar ;  if  the  globe  were  discharged,  they 
would  all  return  to  their  normal  state,  to  be  polarized  again  upon  the  re- 
charging of  the  globe." — {Experimental  BesearcJi^s,  §  1679.)  The  results  of 
the  matibematical  analysis  of  such  an  action  are  given  in  the  text.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  value  of  the  coefficient  k  will  differ  sensibly  from  unity  if 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  small  conducting  balls  bear  a  finite  ratio  to  that 
occupied  by  the  insulating  medium. 
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on  points  within  or  without  (7,  by  a  certain  distribution  of 
positive  electricity  on  one  portion  of  the  surface  of  (7,  and  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity  on  the  remainder. 
The  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  determining  this 
distribution  may  (as  can  be  shown  from  Poisson's  analysis)  -be 
expressed  as  follows.  Let  R  be  the  resultant  force  on  a 
point  P  without  C,  and  R'  on  a  point  P  within  C,  due  to 
the  electrified  surfiEU^es  A  and  By  and  to  the  imagined  distribu* 
tion  on  (7.  If  P  and  P'  be  taken  infinitely  near  one  another, 
and  consequently  each  infinitely  near  the  surface  of  G,  the 
component  of  R'  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  must  bear  to 
the  component  of  R  in  the  same  direction  a  constant  ratio 

(t)  depending  on  the  capacity  for  dielectric  induction  of  the 

matter  of  C*  The  components  of  12  and  R'  in  the  tangent 
plane  will  of  course  be  equal  and  in  the  same  direction,  and, 
if  />  be  the  intensity  of  the  imagined  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  C,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P  and  P',  the  difference  of  the 
normal  components  will  be  ^irp,  as  is  evident  from  Coulomb's 
theorem,  referred  to  above. 

45.  Let  us  now  suppose  (7  to  be  a  shell  surrounding  A,  and 
let  8  and  S\  its  interior  and  exterior  surfaces,  be  mrfaces  of 
equilibrium  in  the  system  of  forces  due  to  the  action  of  A  and 
P,  and  of  the  polarity  of  C.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  same 
surfaces  S,  S',  would  necessarily  be  surfaces  of  equilibrium, 
if  G  were  removed  and  the  whole  space  were  filled  with  air ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  whole  series  of  surfaces  of  equi- 

*  From  this  it  f oUows  that,  in  the  case  of  heat,  O  mtist  be  replaced  by  a 
body  whose  condacting  power  is  k  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  matter  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  space  between  A  and  B, 

[yate  added  March  1854. — ^The  same  demonstration,  of  course,  is  applic- 
able to  the  influence  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or  other  **  paramagnetic  "  (ie., 
substance  of  ferro-magnetic  inductive  capacity),  or  to  the  reverse  influence 
of  a  diamagnetic  on  the  magnetic  force  in  any  locality  near  a  magnet  in  which 
it  can  be  placed,  and  shows  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  will  be  altered 
by  it  precisely  as  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  corresponding  thermal  circum- 
stances would  be  altered  by  introducing  a  body  of  greater  or  of  less  conduct- 
ing power  for  heat  Hence  we  see  how  strict  is  the  foundation  for  an 
analogy  on  which  the  conducting  power  of  a  magnetic  medium  for  lines  qf  force 
may  be  spoken  of,  and  we  have  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  condensing 
action  of  a  paramagnetic,  and  the  repulsive  effect  of  a  diamagnetic,  upon  the 
lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field,  which  have  been  described  by  Faraday. — 
{Ejq>.  Besearchea,  §§  2S07,  2808).] 
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librium,  commencing  with  A  and  ending  with  B,  will  be  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Hence  the  resultant  force  due  to  the 
excitation  of  the  dielectric  C  (or  to  the  imagined  distributions 
of  electricity  on  S  and  /8f  which  produce  it),  on  points  within 
8  or  without  S\  must  be  such  as  not  to  alter  the  distributions 
on  A  and  B  when  the  quantity  on  A  is  given ;  and  is  therefore 
nothing.  Accordingly,  let  Q  be  the  total  force  on  a  point 
indefinitely  near  8,  and  within  it ;  Q'  the  total  force  on  a  point 
without  8,  but  indefinitely  near  it.  Since  the  forces. on  points 
without  8  and  within  8'  indefinitely  near  the  former  points 

are,  according  to  the  law  stated  above,  -r  and  —>  it  follows* 

that  the  intensities  of  the  imagined  distributions  on  8  and  8\ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  considered,  are 

-i(«-§)-i(«'-f)- 

Hence,  if  U,  W  be  the  potentials  at  flf,  8'y  due  to  A  and  B 
alone,  and  v  the  potential  at  any  point  P,  it  follows  that  the 
potential  at  P,  due  to  the  polarity  of  the  dielectric,  is 

or  ~0~  j) "  +  (^'t)"'  *''**  "•  ^' 

according  as  P  is  within  S,  within  8'  and  without  S,  or  without 
8'.  Hence  the  total  potential  wiU  be,  according  to  the  position 
of-P.  /      l\ 


or 


('4)-. 


Hence  the  sole  efiect  of  the  dielectric  (7,  on  the  state  of  A 
and  J?,  is  to  diminish  the  potential  in  the  interior  of  the  former 
by  the  quantity  L}\^ij_ ^x 

*  See  Green's  Essay,  Art.  12 ;  op  above,  i.  §  8. 
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If  the  whole  space  between  A  and  B  be  occupied  by  the  soKd 
dielectric,  the  surfaces  8  and  A  will  coincide,  as  also,  S  and 
B,  and  therefore  U=  F,  U'=  0.  Hence  the  potential  in  the 
interior  of  A  will  be  y 

T' 

or  the  fraction  -r  of  the  potential,  with  the  same  charge  on  A, 

and  with  a  gaseous  dielectria  From  this  it  follows  that,  when 
the  dielectric  is  solid,  it  would  require,  to  produce  a  given 
potential  in  the  interior  of  A,  k  times  the  charge  which  would 
be  necessary  to  produce. the  same  potential  when  the  dielectric 
is  gaseous,  and  therefore  the  body  J.  in  a  given  state,  defined 
by  the  potential  in  its  interior,  produces  on  the  interior  surface 
of  B,  by  induction,  through  the  solid  dielectric,  a  quantity  of 
electricity  k  times  as  great  as  through  a  gaseous  dielectric.  On 
this  account  Faraday  calls  the  property  of  a  dielectric  measured 
by  k,  its  "  specific  inductive  capacity." 

46.  In  Faraday's  experiments  an  apparatus  (which  is  in  fact 
a  Leyden  phial,  in  which  any  solid  or  fluid  may  be  substituted 
for  the  glass  dielectric  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  phial)  is  used, 
corresponding  to  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  in  which 
^  is  a  conducting  sphere  (2*33  inches  in  diameter),  and  B  a 
concentric  spherical  sheU  surroimding  it  (the  distance  between 
the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  being  '62  of  an  inch).  In  the  shell  B 
there  is  an  aperture  into  which  a  shell-lac  stem  is  fixed;  a 
wire,  attached  to  J.,  passes  through  the  centre  of  this  stem  to 
the  outside  of  the  shell,  and  supports  a  ball  of  metal,  M,  which 
is  thus  insulated  and  connected  with  A,  It  may  be  shown 
that  in  such  an  apparatus  the  state  of  the  ball  A  and  of  the 
shell  B  will  approximately  be  not  affected  by  the  aperture  in 
the  latter,  or  by  the  wire  supporting  M,  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  M  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  if 
the  wire  supporting  it  and  the  conductors  A  and  B  were  re- 
moved. Hence  the  sole  relation  between  A  and  M  will  be 
that  the  potentials  in  their  interiors  are  the  same ;  and  there- 
fore the  latter,  which  is  accessible,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
the  state  of  the  former. 

47.  To  determine  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  any  dielec- 
tric, Faraday  uses  two  apparatus  of  the  kind  just  described,  pre- 
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ciselj  equal  and  similar,  in  one  of  which  the  space  between 
A  and  B  is  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  other  with  the  dielectric 
to  be  examined.  One  of  these  apparatus  is  charged,  and  the 
intensity  measured  :  the  balls  M,  Jit  in  the  two  are  then  made 
to  touch  and  separate  again,  and  the  remaining  intensity  on 
the  first  (which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  imparted  to  the 
second)  is  measured.  If  this  be  found  to  differ  from  half  the 
original  intensity,  it  will  follow  that  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  the  substance  examined  differs  from  that  of  air, 
which  is  unity,  and  its  value  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
a  simple  expression  fix)m  the  experimental  data.  To  investi- 
gate this,  let  us  first  suppose  each  apparatus  to  be  charged,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  intensity  on  the  balls  after  they 
are  made  to  touch,  and  then  removed  from  mutual  influence ; 
and  let  the  dielectrics  be  any  two  substances,  whose  inductive 
capacities  are  k,  k\  Let  p,  p  be  the  intensities  before,  and  <r 
the  common  intensity  after  contact.  Then,  denoting  by  Q,  Q' 
the  quantities  of  electricity  constituting  the  charges  before, 
and  J,  j'  after  contact,  we  shall  have,  by  the  principles  already 
developed,  CL_kp     Z.^g_     Z^?L 

Also  Q+Q=g+/. 

Hence  we  deduce  <r=  ^  .  ^F  . 

k  +  k 

In  the  experiment  described,  one  of  the  dielectrics  is  air. 
Hence,  to  obtain  the  required  formula,  we  may  put  A^=  1,  in 
this  equation,  and  then  resolve  for  k. 

Thus  we  find  i=^^ . 

If  only  one  of  the  apparatus  be  originally  charged,  according 
as  it  is  the  first  or  the  second,  we  shall  have 


or 


,P-_Z 


48.  If  the  substance  examined  (the  dielectric  of  the  first 
apparatus)  be  any  gas,  or  air  in  a  different  state  as  to  pressure 
or  temperature  from  the  air  of  the  second  apparatus,  Faraday 
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always  finds  the  intensity  after  contact  to  be  half  the  original 
intensity,  and  hence  for  every  gaseous  body  k=l. 

49.  If  the  dielectric  of  the  first  apparatus  be  solid,  the  in- 
tensity after  contact  is  found  to  be  greater  than  half  the  original 
intensity  when  the  first,  and  less  than  half  when  the  second  is 
the  apparatus  originally  charged.  Hence  for  a  solid  dielectric, 
A;  :>  1.  For  sulphur  Faraday  finds  the  value  to  be  rather  more 
than  2*2 ;  for  shell-lac,  about  2 ;  and  for  flint-glass,  greater  than 
1-76. 

50.  The  conunonly  received  ideas  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion exercised  at  a  distance,  independently  of  any  intervening 
medium,  are  quite  consistent  with  all  the  pheiiomena  of  elec- 
trical action  which  have  been  here  adduced.  Thus  we  may 
consider  the  particles  of  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrified 
bodies  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced,  and  therefore  to  produce  na 
effect  in  the  resultant  action  on  any  point :  but  the  particles 
of  a  solid  non-conductor  must  be  considered  as  assuming  a 
polarized  state  when  under  the  influence  of  free  electricity,  so 
as  to  exercise  attractions  or  repulsions  on  points  at  a  distance, 
which,  with  the  action  due  to  the  charged  surfaces,  produce  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that 
such  forces  at  a  distance  may  be  discovered  to  be  produced 
entirely  by  the  action  of  contiguous  particles  of  some  inter- 
vening medium,  and  we  have  an  analogy  for  this  in  the  case 
of  heat,  where  certain  effects  which  follow  the  same  laws  are 
undoubtedly  propagated  from  particle  to  particle.  It  might 
also  be  found  that  magnetic  forces  ai'e  propagated  by  means  of 
a  second  medium,  and  the  force  of  gravitation  by  means  of  a 
thirA  "We  know  nothing,  however,  of  the  molecular  action  by 
which  such  effects  could  be  produced,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  physical  science  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  known  facts  in 
each  theory  as  the  foundation  of  the  ultimate  laws  of  action  at 
a  distance. 

St.  Petkb*s  Ck)LLiaE, 
Nov.  22,  1845. 
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ni.  ON  THE  ELEOTROSTATICAL  CAPACITY  OF  A  LBYDEN 
PHIAL  AND  OF  A  TELEGEAPH  WIEE  INSULATED  IN 
THE  AXIS  OF  A  CYLINDRICAL  CONDUCTING  SHEATH,* 

[From  the  Philo9opkical  MagceAne^  1855,  first  half-year.] 

51.  The  principlas  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  articles 
On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  etc.,  enable  us  with  great  ease 
to  investigate  the  "  capacity  ""f  of  a  Leyden  phial  with  either  air, 
or  any  liquid  or  solid  dielectric,  and  of  other  analogous  arrange- 
ments, such  as  the  copper  wires  in  gutta-percha  tubes  under 
water,  with  which  Faraday  has  recently  performed  such  re- 
markable erperiments.1 

52.  Thus,  for  a  Leyden  phial,  let  us  suppose  a  portion  S  of  the 
surface  of  a  conductor  ^  to  be  everywhere  so  near  the  surface 
of  a  conductor  A\  that  the  distance  between  them  at  any  point 
is  a  small  fraction  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  each  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  let  z  be  the  distance  between  them  at 
a  particular  position,  P.  Then,  by  the  analogy  with  heat,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  two  surfaces  be  kept  at  diflPerent  electrical 
potentials,  V  and  F',  the  potentials  at  equidistant  points  in 
any  line  across  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  in  arithmetical 

progression.    Hence will  be  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 

potential  perpendicularly  across  in  the  position  P.    If,  in  the 
first  place,  the  dielectric  be  air,  the  electric  force  in  the  air 

*  Coxnmimicated  as  an  Additional  Note  to  two  papers  (i.  and  n.  above) 
''On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat  in  Homogeneous  Solid  Bodies,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Mathematical  Theoiy  of  Electricity,''  and  *'  On  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  in  Eqiiilibrinm ; "  only  not  in  time 
to  he  appended  to  the  reprints  of  those  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
Philoaophkal  Magazine,  June  and  July  1854  (1854,  i.  and  it.) 

t  Defined  {PhUowpkuxU  Magazine,  June  1863)  for  any  conductor  (subject 
or  not  to  the  influence  of  other  conductors),  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  it  takes  to  charge  it  to  unit  potentiaL 

X  Described  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Jan.  20,  1854,  and 
subsequently  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazitie  (1854,  i.  p.  197). 
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between  the  two  about  the  position  P  will  consequently  be 

>  and  therefore  the  electrical  density  (according  to  the 

z 

theorem  proved  in  the  first  article)  on  one  8ur£eice  must  be 

1  V—V                                    1  F— F' 
+T »  and  on  the  other  — r .     The  quantity  of 

electricity  in  the  position  P,  on  an  area  ds  of  the  surface  S,  is 

1  F— F' 
therefore ds,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  on  S  is 

which  is  Green's  general  expression  for  the  electrification  of 
either  coating  of  a  Leyden  phiaL  If  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric  be  constant  and  equal  to  t,  it  becomes 

53.  Now  if  il'  be  uninsulated,  we  have  F'=  0 ;  and  then, 

Of 

to  charge  8  to  the  potential  F^  it  takes  the  quantity  Fx  - — • 
Hence  the  "  capacity  "  of  jS  is 

a 

4irT' 
If  instead  of  air  there  be  a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric  of  inductive 
capacity,  A,  occupying  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces,  the 
quantity  of  heat  conducted  across,  in  the  analogous  thermal 
circumstances,  would  be  h  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  cor- 
responding to  the  air  dielectric,  with  the  same  difference  of 
temperatures;  and  in  the  actual  electrical  arrangement,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  each  of  the  conducting  surfaces  would 
be  h  times  as  great  as  with  air  for  dielectric  and  the  same  dif- 
ference of  potentials.  The  expression  for  the  capacity  of  an 
actual  Leyden  phial  is  therefore 

Avr 
k  being  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  solid  non-conductor  of 
which  it  is  formed,  t  its  thickness,  and  S  the  area  of  it  which 
is  coated  on  each  side. 

54.  To  investigate  the  capacity  of  a  copper  wire  in  the  cir- 
cumstances experimented  on  by  Faraday,  let  us  first  consider  the 
analogous  cifcumstances  regarding  the  conduction  of  heat ;  that 
is,  let  us  consider  the  conduction  of  heat  that  would  take  place 
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across  the  gutta-percha,  if  the  copper  wire  in  its  interior  were 
kept  continually  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the 
water  which  surrounds  it  Here  the  quantity  of  heat  flowing 
outwards  from  any  length  of  the  copper  wire,  the  quantities 
flowing  across  different  surfaces  surrounding  it  in  the  gutta- 
percha, and  the  quantity  flowing  into  the  water  from  the  same 
length  of  gutta-percha  tube,  in  the  same  time,  must  be  equal 
Bqt  the  areas  of  the  same  length  of  different  cylindrical  surfaces 
are  proportional  to  their  radii,  and  therefore  the  flow  of  heat 
acrosd  equal  areas  of  different  cylindrical  surfaces  in  the  gutta- 
percha, coaxial  with  the  wire,  must  be  inversely  as  their  radii 
Hence,  in  the  corresponding  electrical  problem,  with  air  as  the 
dielectric  instead  of  gutta-percha,  if  R  denote  the  resultant 
electrical  force  at  any  point  P  in  the  air  between  an  insulated, 
electrified,  infinitely  long  cylindrical  conductor,  and  an  un- 
insulated, coaxial,  hollow  cylindrical  conductor  surrounding  it, 
and  if  a;  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis,  we  have 

X 

where  A  denotes  a  constant.  But  if  i;  be  the  potential  at  P ; 
by  the  definition  of  "  potential "  we  have 


Hence 


and,  by  integration, 


dx 


dx         X 


r=— illogay+C. 
Assigning  the  constants  A  and  C  so  that  the  potential  may 
have  the  value  V  at  the  surface  of  the  wire,  and  may  vanish 
at  the  hollow  conducting  surface  round  it,  if  r  and  r  denote  the 
radii  of  these  cylinders  respectively,  we  have 

t>=r — 7, 

log^ 

A  dv      ^        V     I 

and  — 3-  =  5= 7  —  . 

dx  y     r  X 

55.  Taking  a:=r,  we  find  by  this  the  electric  force  in  the  air 
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infinitely  near  the  inner  electrified  conductor ;  and  dividing  the 
value  found,  by  iir  (according  to  the  general  theorem),  we  have 

1       V 


49r 


,     r' 
rlog- 


for  the  electrical  density  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor. 
Multiplying  this  by  ^itrl,  the  area  of  a  length  I  of  the  surface, 
we  find  VI 

for  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  on  that  lengtL  Hence,  if 
k  be  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  gutta-percha,  the  electri* 
city  resting  on  a  length  /  of  the  wire  in  the  actual  circumstances 
will  amount  to  r    ^   tt 

Or  MS  denote  the  surface  of  the  wire,  we  have,  for  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  it  holds, 

y      ha      . 

4irr  log— 

and  therefore  its  capacity  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Leyden 
phial  with  an  equal  area  of  coated  glass  of  thickness  equal  to 

/  r' 

— rlog— >  if  I  denote  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 

glass. 

56.  In  the  case  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Faraday,  the  diameter 
of  the  wire  was  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
gutta-percha  covering  was  about  four  times  as  great.     Hence 
the  thickness  of  the  equivalent  Leyden  phial  must  have  been 
/    1,     ^     /      1 


k  S2  ^  k  2308 
As  the  surface  of  the  wire  amounted  to  8300  square  feet,  we 
may  infer  that  if  the  gutta-percha  had  only  the  same  induc- 
tive capacity  as  glass  (and  it  probably  has  a  little  greater),  the 
insulated  wire,  when  the  outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  was 
uninsulated,  would  have  had  an  electrical  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  Leyden  battery  of  8300  square  feet  of  coated 
glads  nd  of  an  incli  thick. 

Ii«yxBCLOT,  Arran,  June  1854. 
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IV.    ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUIMBRIUM. 

n. — A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY  IS  FOUNDED. 

[Cambridffe  and  Dublin  MaihemaMcal  Journal,  March  1848.] 

57.  This  paper  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  some 
others  which  will  foUow,  containing  various  investigations  in 
the  Theory  of  Electricity.'  The  fondamental  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  in  Equilibrium  are  stated 
and  explained  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  seems  consistent  with 
cleamesa  To  avoid  lengthening  the  paper  and  unnecessarily 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader,  no  details  are  given  with 
reference  to  the  experiments  which  have  been,  or  which  might 
be,  made  for  establishing  the  various  propositions  asserted ;  and, 
for  the  same  reasons,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  rests,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  paper  "  On  the  Elementary  Laws 
of  Statical  Electricity,"  where,  besides  some  general  ex- 
planations on  the  subject,  the  works  containing  accounts  of  the 
actual  experimental  researches  of  principal  importance  are 
indicated.  That  paper  is  marked  as  the  first  of  a  series  which 
it  was  my  intention  to  publish  in  this  Journal,  and  of  which 
the  second  now  appears.  In  this  series  it  will  not  be  attempted 
to  adhere  to  a  systematic  course  of  investigations  such  as  might 
constitute  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  and  my  only 
reason  for  publishing  this  introductory  article  is  for  the  sake 
of  reference  in  other  papers,  there  being  no  published  work  in 
which  the  principles  are  stated  in  a  sufficiently  concise  and 
correct  form,  independently  of  any  hypothesis,  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Electricity. 

58.  If  a  piece  of  glass  and  a  piece  of  resin  are  rubbed  together 
and  then  separated,  it  is  found  that  they  attract  one  another 
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mutually.  The  term  electricity*  has  been  applied  to  the  agency 
developed  in  this  operation ;  the  excitation  of  the  bodies,  to 
which  the  attractive  force  is  due,  is  called  electrical,  and  the 
bodies  so  excited  are  said  to  be  electrified,  or  to  be  charged  vnth 
electricity. 

If  second  pieces  of  glass  and  resin  be  rubbed  together  and 
then  separated,  and  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  pair 
of  electrified  bodies,  it  may  be  observed — 

(1)  Thai  the  two  pieces  of  glass  repel  one  another, 

(2)  That  each  piece  of  glass  attracts  each  piece  of  resin. 

(3)  That  the  ttoo  pieces  of  resin  repel  one  another. 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  pieces  of  glass  possess  elec- 
trical properties  which  differ  in  their  characteristics  from  those 
of  the  resin ;  and  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  thus  indicated  are 
called  vitreous  and  resinous,  after  the  substances  on  which  they 
are  developed.  Bodies  may  in  various  ways  be  made  electric  ; 
but  the  characteristics  presented  are  always  those  of  either 
vitreous  electricity  or  resinmcs  electricity. 

59.  An  electrified  body  exerts  no  force,  whether  of  attraction 
or  of  repulsion,  upon  any  non-electric  matter.  When  in  any  case 
bodies  not  previously  electrified  are  observed  to  be  attracted,  or 
urged  in  any  direction,  by  an  electrical  mass,  it  is  because  the 
bodies  have  become  electrically  excited  by  influence. 

60.  If  a  small  piece  of  glass  and  a  small  piece  of  resin,  which 
have  been  electrified  by  mutual  friction,  be  placed  successively 
in  the  same  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  body, 
they  will  be  acted  upon  by  equal  forces,  in  the  same  line, 
but  in  contraiy  directions.  Hence  the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be 
equaUy  charged  with  the  two  kinds  of  elexstricity  respectively. 

Electrical  Quantity. 

61.  The  force  between  two  electrified  bodies  depends,  cceteris 
paribus,  on  the  amounts  of  their  charges,  or  on  the  quantities 
of  electricity  which  they  possess. 

If  a  smaU  piece  of  glass  and  a  small  piece  of  resin  be  electrified 
by  mutual  friction  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  separated  and 
placed  at  a  unit  of  distance,  they  attract  one  another  with  a 
unit  of  force,  the  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  the  former 

*  From  ip^€icrpo9,  amber,  on  account  of  such  phenomena  having  been  first 
observed  with  amber  as  one  of  the  substances  rubbed  together. 
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is  said  to  be  unity ;  the  latter  possesses  what  may  be  called  a 
unit  of  resinous  electricity. 

If  m  bodies,  each  possessing  a  unit  of  vitreous  electricity,  be 
incorporated  together,  the  single  body  thus  composed  is  charged 
with  m  units  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity :  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  m,  or  its  electrical  mass  is 
m.  A  similar  definition  is  applicable  with  reference  to  the 
measurement  of  resinous  electricity. 

62.  If  two  bodies  possessing  equal  quantities  of  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricity  be  incorporated,  the  single  body  thus  com- 
posed will  be  found  either  to  be  non-electric,  or  to  be  in  such  a 
state  that,  without  the  removal  of  any  electricity  of  either  kind 
from  it,  it  may,  merely  by  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
what  it  already  possesses,  be  deprived  of  all  electrical  symptoms. 
Thus  it  appears  that  a  body  either  vitreously  or  resinously 
electrified,  may  be  deprived  of  its  charge  merely  by  suppljring 
it  witJi  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  kind  of  electricity. 

In  consequence  of  this  fact,  we  may  establish  a  complete 
system  of  algebraic  notation  with  reference  to  electrical  quantity, 
whether  of  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity,  by  adopting  as 
universal  the  law  that  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  possessed 
by  two  bodies,  or  the  quantity  possessed  by  one  body  made  up 
of  two,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  with  which  they 
are  separately  charged.  Thus  let  m  be  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity with  which  a  vitreously  electrified  body  is  charged,  and 
let  mf  be  the  quantity  contained  by  a  body  equally  charged 
with  resinous  electricity.    We  must  have 

m  +  m'=0, 
and.  therefore  mf  is  equal  to  — m.  Now  it  is  usual  to  regard 
vitreous  electricity  as  positive ;  and  we  must  therefore  regard 
the  other  kind  as  negative ;  so  that  a  body  possessing  m  units 
of  resinous  electricity  is  to  be  considered  as  charged  with  a 
quantity  —  m  of  electricity. 

The  Superposition  of  Electrical  Forces. 

63.  If  a  body,  electrified  in  a  given  invariable  manner,  be 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  nimiber  of  electrified  bodies, 
it  will  experience  a  force  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
that  would  be  separately  exerted  upon  it  by  the  diflferent  bodies 
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if  they  "were  placed  in  succession  in  the  positions  which  they 
actually  occupy,  without  any  alteration  in  their  electrical 
conditions. 

This  law  is  true  even  if  any  number  of  the  bodies  considered 
be  merely  different  parts  of  our  continuous  mass. 

Cob.  1.  The  total  mechanical  action  between  two  electrified 
bodies,  whether  parts  of  one  continuous  mass  or  isolated 
bodies,  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due  to  the  mutual  actions 
between  all  parts  of  either  body  and  all  parts  of  the  other, 
if  we  conceive  the  two  bodies  to  be  arbitrarily  divided  each 
into  parts  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Cor.  2.  We  may,  in  any  electrical  problem,  imagine  the 
charge  possessed  by  a  body  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  distributed  arbitrarily  with  the  sole  condition 
that  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  in  any  very  small 
space  of  the  body  due  to  the  different  distributions  shaU  be 
equal  to  the  given  quantity  of  electricity  in  that  space, 
according  to  the  actual  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  body ; 
and  we  may  consider  the  force  actually  exerted  upon  any  other 
electrified  body  as  equivalent  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due 
to  these  partial  distributions. 

The  Law  cf  Force  between  Ekcirified  Bodies. 

64.  The  force  between  two  small  electrified  bodies  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Cob.  If  two  small  bodies  be  charged  respectively  with 
quantities  m  and  m'  of  electricity,  they  will  mutually  repel 
with  a  force  equal  to  mm! 

(an  action  which  wiU  be  really  attractive  when  m  and  m'  have 
unlike  signs,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  bodies  dissimilarly 
electrified).  For  two  units,  placed  at  a  distance  unity,  repel 
with  a  force  equal  to  unity,  and  therefore  if  placed  at  a  distance 

A,  they  will  repel  with  a  force  ^ ;  and  the  expression  for  the 

repulsion  between  m  units  and  mf  units  is  deduced  horn  this, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  forces,  by 
multiplying  by  mm'. 
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Definition  of  the  Resultant  Electrical  Force  at  a  Point, 

65.  Let  a  unit  of  negative  electricity  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
centrated at  a  point  P  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body  or  group  of  bodies,  without  producing  any  alteration  in 
the  previously  existing  electrical  distribution.  The  force  exerted 
upon  this  electrical  point  is  what  we  shall  throughout  under- 
stand as  the  resultant  force  ai  P  due  to  the  electricity  of  the 
body  or  bodies  considered. 

Cor.  If  R  be  tJie  resultant  force  at  P  in  any  case,  then 
the  force  actually  exerted  upon  an  electrical  mass  m,  concen- 
trated at  P,  will  be  equal  to  —mK 

Electrical  Equilibrium. 

66.  When  a  body  held  at  rest  is  electrified,  and  when,  being 
either  subject  to  electrical  action  from  other  bodies,  or  entirely 
isolated,  the  distribution  of  its  charge  remains  permanently 
imaltered,  the  electricity  upon  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

Electrical  equilibrium  may  be  disturbed  in  various  ways. 
Thus  if  a  body  charged  with  electricity  in  equilibrium  be 
touched,  or  even  approached  by  another  electrified  body,  the 
equilibrium  may  be  broken,  and  can  only  be  restored  after  a 
different  distribution  has  been  effected,  by  a  motion  of  electricity 
through  the  body  or  along  its  surface :  or  if  a  body  be  initially 
electrified  in  any  arbitrary  manner,  whether  by  friction  or  other- 
wise, it  may  be  that,  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  removed, 
the  electricity  will  either  gradually  become  altered  from  its 
initial  distribution,  by  moving  slowly  through  the  body,  or  will 
suddenly  assume  a  certain  definite  distribution. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  electricity  in 
equilibrium  on  bodies  in  various  circumstances  have  been  the 
subject  of  most  important  experimental  researches ;  and  having 
been  established  with  perfect  precision  by  Coulomb,  and  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  verifications  afforded  in  subsequent  ex- 
periments, they  constitute  the  foundation  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting branch  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity.  In 
connexion  with  these  laws,  and  before  stating  them,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which  is 
drawn  betw;een  the  two  great  classes  of  bodies  in  nature,  called 
Conductors  of  Electricity,  and  Non-Conductors  of  Electricity. 
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Non-Conductors  of  Electricity, 

67.  A  body  which  affords  such  a  resistance  to  the  transmis^ 
sion  of  electricity  through  it,  or  along  its  surface,  that,  if  it  be 
once  electrified  in  any  way,  it  retains  permanently,  without 
any  change  of  distribution,  the  charge  which  it  has  received,  is 
called  a  Ifon-Conductor  of  Electricity. 

No  body  exists  in  nature  which  fulfils  strictly  the  terms 
of  this  definition;  but  glass  and  resin,  besides  many  other 
substances,  are  such  that  they  may,  within  certain  limits  and 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  be  considered  as  non-conductors. 

Conductors  of  Electricity. 

68.  A  very  extensive  class  of  bodies  in  nature,  including  all 
the  metals,  many  liquids,  eta,  are  found  to  possess  the  property 
that,  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  of  electrical  excitation,  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  within  their  substance  vanishes. 
Such  bodies  are  called  Conductors  of  Electricity,  since  they  are 
destitute  of  the  property,  possessed  by  non-conductors,  of 
retaining  permanently,  by  a  resistance  to  every  change,  any 
distribution  of  electricity  arbitrarily  imposed ;  the  only  kind  of 
distribution  which  can  exist  imchanged  for  an  instant  being 
such  as  satisfies  the  condition  that  the  resultant  force  must 
vanish  in  the  interior. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  electricity  of  a  charged 
conductor  rests  entirely  on  its  surface,  and  that  the  electrical 
circumstances  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
interior,  but  depend  solely  upon  the  form  of  the  external 
conducting  surface.  Thus  the  electrical  properties  of  a  solid 
conductor,  of  a  hollow  conducting  shell,  or  of  a  non-conductor 
enclosed  in  an  envelop,  however  thin  (the  finest  gold  leaf,  for 
instance),  are  identical,  provided  the  external  forms  be  the 
same.  A  hollow  conductor  never  shows  symptoms  of  electricity 
on  its  interior  surface,  unless  an  electrified  body  be  insulated 
within  it ;  in  which  case  the  interior  surface  will  become  elec- 
trified by  inflvsnce,  or  by  indtidion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  total  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  conducting  matter 
vanish,  by  balancing,  for  any  such  point,  the  force  due  to  the 
electricity  of  the  insulated  body. 
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It  has  been  frequently  assumed  that  electricity  penetrates  to 
a  finite  depth  below  the  surface  of  conductors ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  hypothetical  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of 
electricity,  the  'Hhickness  of  the  stratum"  at  different  points  of 
the  surface  of  a  conductor  has  been  considered  as  a  suitable 
term  with  reference  to  the  varying  or  uniform  distribution  of 
electricity  over  the  body.  All  the  conclusion  with  reference  to 
this  delicate  subject  which  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from  experiment, 
is  that  the  '^  thickness,"  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  less  than  that 
of  the  finest  gold  leaf ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  we 
must  regard  it  as  immeasurably  small  It  may  be  conceived 
that  the  actual  thickness  of  the  excited  stratum  at  the  surface 
of  an  electrified  conductor  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  space 
through  which  the  physical  properties  of  the  pervading  matter 
change  continuously  from  those  of  the  solids  to  those  which 
characterize  the  surrounding  air. 

Electrical  Density  at  any  Point  of  a  Charged  Surface. 

69.  In  this,  and  in  all  the  papers  which  wiQ  follow,  instead 
of  the  expression  ''the  thickness  of  the  stratum,"  Coulomb's 
far  more  philosophical  term,  Electrical  Density,  will  be  employed 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface 
of  a  body ;  a  term  which  is  to  be  understood  strictly  in 
accordance  to  the  following  definitions,  without  involving 
even  the  idea  of  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  electricity. 
The  electrical  density  of  a  uniformly  charged  surface  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  distributed  over  a  unit  of  surfaca 

The  electrical  density  at  any  point  of  a  surface,  whether  the 
distribution  be  uniform  or  not,  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  electricity  distributed  over  an  infinitely 
small  element  at  this  point,  by  the  area  of  the  element 

Exclusion  of  all  Non- Conductors  except  Air. 

70.  In  the  present  paper,  and  in  some  others  which  wiU 
follow,  no  bodies  wiQ  be  considered  except  conductors ;  and 
the  air  surrounding  them,  which  will  be  considered  as  offering 
a  resistance,  to  the  transference  of  electricity  between  two 
detached  conductors,  but  as  otherwise  destitute  of  electrical 
properties.  A  full  development  of  the  mathematical  theory, 
of  the  internal  electrical  polarization  of  solid  or  liquid  non-con- 
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ductois,  subject  to  the  influence  of  electrified  bodies,  discovered 
by  Faraday  (in  his  Experimental  Eesearches  on  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacities  of  non-conducting  media),  must  be  reserved 
for  a  later  communication.* 

Insulated  Conductors, 

71.  A  conductor  separated  from  the  ground,  and  touched  only 
by  air,  is  said  to  be  insulated  Insulation  may  be  practi- 
cally effected  by  means  of  solid  props  of  matter,  such  as  glass, 
shell-lac,  or  gutta  percha  ;f  and  if  the  props  be  sufficiently  thin, 
it  is  foimd  that  their  presence  does  not  in  any  way  alter  or 
affect  the  electrical  circumstances,  and  that  their  resisting 
power,  as  non-conductors  of  electricity,  prevents  any  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  the  insulated  body  ; 
so  that  however  the  distribution  may  be  affected  by  tiie 
influence  of  surrounding  bodies,  it  is  only  by  a  temporary 
breaking  of  the  insulation  that  the  absolute  charge  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

If  an  insulated  uncharged  conductor  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  bodies  charged  with  electricity,  it  will  become 
"  electrified  by  influence,"  in  such  a  manner  that  its  resultant 
electrical  force  at  every  internal  point  shall  counterbalance  the 
force  due  to  the  exterior  charged  bodies :  but,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  will  remain  equal  to  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  produced  upon  it  by 
influence  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in  amount. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Fundamental  Laws. 

72.  The  laws  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  in  relation  with 
conductors  may — if  we  tacitly  take  into  account  such  principles 

*  The  results  of  this  Theory  were  explaiiied  briefly  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Note  Bur  les  Lois  El^mentaires  de  TElectricitd  Statiqae''  (published,  in 
1845,  in  LiouvUle*8  Journal),  and  more  fuUy  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present 
series,  on  the  "  Mathematical  Theoiy  of  Electricity"  (ii.  above).  A  similar 
view  of  this  subject  has  been  taken  by  Mossotti,  whose  investigations  are  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  entitled  *'  Discusahne  AnaUiica  8uW  Influenza  che  V  Azione 
di  vn  Mezzo  DieleUrioo  ha  suUa  DiatrUmtione  deW  EleUridid  aUa  Superfide  di 
|mi  Corpi  Elettrici  Disaeminati  in  Ilaso,  (VoL  xxiv.  of  the  M&morie  delta 
Socktd  lUdiana  deUe  Scieme  ReaidenU  in  Modena,  dated  1846*) 

t  It  has  been  recentiy  discovered  by  Faraday  that  gutta  x)ercha  is  one  of 
the  best  insulators  among  known  substances — {PhiL  Mag.,  March  1848.) 
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as  the  superposition  of  electrical  forces,  and  the  invariableness 
of  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  body,  except  by  addition  or 
subtraction  (in  the  extended  algebraic  sense  of  these  terms) — 
be  considered  as  fully  expressed  in  the  three  following  pro- 
positions : — 

L  The  repulsion  between  two  electrical  points  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distance. 

II.  Electricity  resides  at  the  boundary  of  a  charged  con- 
ductor. 

III.  The  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of 
a  conductor,  due  to  all  existing  electrified  bodies,  vanishes. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Green  that  the  second  of  these  laws 
is  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  first  and  third ;  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  La  Place  *  that  the  first  law  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  truth,  in  a  certain  particular  case,  of  the  second 
and  third.  The  three  laws  were,  however,  first  announced  by 
Coulomb,  as  the  residt  of  his  experimental  researches  on  the 
subject 

Objects  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  ElectrkUy, 

73.  The  varied  problems  which  occur  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  Synthetical  and  Analytical  investigations. 
In  problems  of  the  former  class,  the  object  is  in  each  case  the 
determination  either  of  a  resultant  force  or  of  an  aggregate 
electrical  mass,  according  to  special  data  regarding  distributions 
of  electricity :  in  the  latter  class,  inverse  problems,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  electrical  density  at  each  point  of  the 
surface  of  a  conductor  in  any  circumstances,  according  to  the 
laws  stated  above,  are  the  objects  proposed. 

It  has  been  proved  (by  Green  and  Gauss)  that  there  is  a 
determinate  imique  solution  of  every  actual  analytical  problem 
of  the  Theory  of  Electricity  in  relation  with  conductors.  The 
demonstration  of  this  with  reference  to  the  complete  Theory  of 
Electricity  (including  the  action  of  solid  non-conducting  media 
discovered  by  Faraday),  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  Theories 
of  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Hydrodjmamics,  may  be  deduced  from 
two  theorems  proved  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathemati- 
cal Journal  for  1847, "  Eegaiding  the  Solution  of  certain  Partial 

*  [Originally  by  Cayendisli,  as  I  learned  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
paper.     See  footnote  of  March  1S54  on  §  34  above.] 
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Differential  Equations"  (xm  below,  or  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natv/ral  Philosophy,  App.  A.) 

The  full  investigation  of  any  actual  case  of  electrical  equi- 
librium will  generally  involve  both  analytical  and  synthetical 
problems;  as  it  may  be  desirable,  besides  determining  the 
distribution,  to  find  the  resulting  electrical  force  at  points  not 
in  the  interior  of  any  conductor,  or  to  find  the  total  mechanical 
action  due  to  the  attractions  or  repulsions  of  the  elements  of 
two  conductors,  or  of  two  portions  of  one  conductor;  and 
besides,  it  is  frequently  interesting  to  verify  synthetically  the 
solutions  obtained  for  analytical  problems. 

Actual  Progress  in  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

74.  In  Poisson's  valuable  memoirs  on  this  subject,  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  two  electrified  spheres,  uninfluenced 
by  other  electric  matter,  is  considered ;  a  complete  solution  of 
the  analytical  problem  is  arrived  at ;  and  various  special  cases 
of  interest  are  examined  in  detail  with  great  rigor.  In  a  very 
elaborate  memoir  by  Plana,*  the  solution  given  by  Poisson  is 
worked  out  much  more  fully,  the  excessive  mathematical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  many  actual  numerical  applications  of  interest 
being  such  as  to  render  a  work  of  this  kind  extremely  important 

The  distribution  of  electricity  on  an  ellipsoid  (including  the 
extreme  cases  of  elliptic  and  circular  discs,  and  of  a  straight 
rod),  and  the  results  of  consequent  synthetical  investigations  are 
well  known. 

The  analytical  problem  regarding  an  ellipsoid  subject  to  the 
influence  of  given  electrical  masses,  has  been  solved  by  M. 
liouville,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  refined  mathematical  method 
suggested  by  some  investigations  of  M.  Lam^  with  reference  to 
corresponding  problems  in  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

Green's  Essay  on  Electricity  and  his  other  papers  on  allied 
subjects  contain,  besides  the  solution  of  several  special  problems 
of  interest,  most  valuable  discoveries  with  reference  to  the 
general  Theory  of  Attraction,  and  open  the  way  to  much  more 
extended  investigations  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  published. 

Glasgow  Coluege,  March  4,  1S48. 

*  Turin  Academy  of  Sdences,  tome  viL  S4rie  n.  published  separately  in  a 
quarto  yoliime  of  333  pages :  Turin,  1845. 
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V.  ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OP  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUILIBRIUM. 

nL  —  GEOMETEICAL    INVESTIGATIONS    WITH    REFERENCE    TO    THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  ECECTRICITY  ON  SPHERICAL  CONDUCTORS .♦ 

[Gambridge  and  Dublin  MathemaUcal  Journal,  Marah,  May,  and  Nov.  1848, 
Nov.  1849,  Feb.  I860.] 

75.  There  is  no  branch  of  physical  science  which  affords  a 
surer  foundation,  or  more  definite  objects  for  the  application  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  than  the  theory  of  electricity.  The 
small  amount  of  attention  which  this  most  attractive  subject 
has  obtained  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
analysis  by  which  even  a  very  limited  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made ;  and  no  other  circumstance  could  have  totally  excluded 
from  an  elementary  course  of  reading,  a  subject  which,  besides 
its  great  physical  importance,  abounds  so  much  in  beautiful 
illustrations  of  ordinary  mechanical  principles.  This  character 
of  difficulty  and  impracticability  is  not  however  inseparable 
from  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity :  by  veiy  elemen- 
tary geometrical  investigations  we  may  arrive  at  the  solution 

*  The  inveatigatioiiB  given  in  thia  paper  (§§  75-127)  form  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  given 
in  the  University  of  GLisgow  during  the  present  session  [1847-8].  They  are 
adaptations  of  certain  methods  of  proof  which  first  occurred  to  .me  as  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  qfeUctriecU  images,  made  with  a  view  to  investigating 
the  solutions  of  various  problems  regarding  spherical  conductors,  without  the 
explicit  use  of  the  differential  or  integral  calculus.  The  spirit,  if  not  the 
notation,  of  the  differenUal  calculus  must  enter  into  any  investigations  with 
reference  to  Green's  theory  of  the  potential,  and  therefore  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  subject'  is  reserved  for  a  second  part  of  the  course  of  lectures. 
A  complete  exposition  of  the  principle  qf  electrical  images  (of  which  a  short 
account  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford)  has 
not  yet  been  published ;  but  an  outline  of  it  was  communicated  by  me  to 
H.  I^ouville  in  three  letters,  of  which  extracts  are  published  in  the  Jcumal  de 
liiUhhnatiques  (1845  &  1847,  vols,  x.,  xii.)  [See  ziY.  below.]  A  fuU  and  elegant 
exposition  of  the  method  indicated,  together  with  some  highly  interesting 
applications  to  problems  in  geometry  not  contemplated  by  me,  are  given  by 
M.  liouville  himself,  in  an  article  written  with  reference  to  those  letters^ 
and  published  along  with  the  last  of  them.  I  cannot  neglect  the  present  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  honour  which  has  thus  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  so  distinguished  a  mathematician,  as  weU  as  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  received  those  communications,  imperfect  as  they  were, 
and  for  the  favourable  mention  made  of  them  in  his  own  valuable  memoir. 
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of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  problems  with  I'eference  to  the 
distribution  of  electricity  on  spherical  conductors,  including 
Poisson's  celebrated  problem  of  the  two  spheres,  and  others  which 
might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  presenting  difficulties  of  a  far 
higher  order.  The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  present, 
in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  some  investigations  of  this  kind. 
The  methods  followed,  being  for  the  most  part  synthetical,  were 
suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  results  founded  on  a  less  restricted 
view  of  the  theory  of  electricity ;  and  it  must  not  be  considered 
either  that  they  constitute  the  best  or  the  easiest  way  of 
advancing  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  that 
they  would  be  suitable  as  instruments  of  research  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  solutions  of  new  problems. 

Insulated  Conducting  Sphere  subject  to  no  External  Influence, 

76.  We  may  conmience  with  the  simplest  possible  case,  that 
of  a  spherical  conductor,  charged  with  electricity  and  insulated 
in  a  position  removed  from  all  other  bodies  which  could  influence 
the  distribution  of  its  charga  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases 
which  will  be  considered,  the  various  problems,  of  the  analytical 
and  synthetical  classes,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  paper  (F\r. 
§  73)  will  be  successively  subjects  of  investigation.  Thus  let 
us  first  determine  the  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface,  and 
then,  after  verifying  the  result  by  showing  that  the  laws  (§  72) 
are  satisfied,  let  us  investigate  the  resultant  force  at  an  external 
point 

Determination  of  the  Distribution. 

77.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  E  the  amount  of 
the  charge. 

According  to  Law  IL,  the  whole  charge  will  reside  on  the 
surface,  and,  on  account  of  the  symmetry,  it  must  be  uniformly 
distributed.  Hence,  if  p  be  the  required  density  at  any  point, 
we  have,  e 


P= 


J 


Verification  of  Law  III 

78.  The  well-known  theorem,  that  the  resultant  force  due  to  a 
uniform  spherical  shell  vanishes  for  any  interior  point,  consti^- 
tutes  the  verification  required  in  this  case.    This  theorem  was 
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first  given  by  Newton,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prindpia ; 
but  as  his  demonstration  is  the  foundation  of  every  synthetical 
investigation  which  will  be  given  in  this  paper,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  insert  it  here ;  and  accordingly  the  passage  of 
the  Prindpia  in  which  it  occurs,  translated  literally,  is  given 
hera 

Newton,  First  Book,  Twelfth  Section,  Prop.  LXX.  Theorem  XXX. 

If  the  different  points  of  a  spherical  surface  attract  equally 
with  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
a  particle  placed  within  the  surface  is  not  attracted  in  any 
direction. 

Let  HIKL  be  the  spherical  surface,  and  P  the  particle  within 
it.    Let  two  lines  HK,  IL,  intercepting  very  small  arcs  HI, 
^ — .^.^^       KL,  be  drawn  through  P;  then  on  account 
j^^g^.-"*^^    of  the  similar   triangles    HPI,  KPL   (Cor. 
^1^  \    3,  Lemma  VIL  Newton),  those  arcs  will  be 

proportional  to  the  distances  HP,  LP;  and 
any  small  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at 
HI  and  KL,  each  bounded  all  round  by  straight 
lines  passing  through  P  [and  very  nearly  coinciding  with  HK], 
will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  those  lines.  Hence  the  forces 
exercised  by  the  matter  of  these  elements  on  the  particle  P  are 
equal ;  for  they  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  directly,  and  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  inversely ;  and  these  two  ratios  com- 
pounded give  that  of  equality,  llie  attractions  therefore,  being 
equal  and.  opposite,  destroy  one  another  :  and  a  similar  proof 
shows  that  all  the  attractions  due  to  the  whole  spherical  sur- 
face are  destroyed  by  contrary  attractions.  Hence  the  particle 
P  is  not  urged  in  any  direction  by  these  attractions     Q.  E.  D. 

Digression  on  the  Dhnsion  of  Surfaces  into  Elements. 

79.  The  division  of  a  spherical  surface  into  infinitely  small 
elements  will  frequently  occur  in  the  investigations  which 
follow  :  and  Newton's  method,  described  in  the  preceding  de- 
monstration, in  which  the  division  is  effected  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  parts  may  be  taken  together  in  pairs  of  opposite 
elements  wiih  reference  to  an  internal  point;   besides  other 
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methods  deduced  from  it,  suitable  to  the  special  problems  to  be 
examined ;  will  be  repeatedly  employed.  The  present  digression, 
in  which  some  definitions  and  elementary  geometrical  pro- 
positions regarding  this  subject  are  laid  down,  will  simplify 
the  subsequent  demonstrations,  both  by  enabling  us,  through 
the  use  of  convenient  terms,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  by 
aflfording  us  convenient  means  of  reference  for  elementary 
principles,  r^arding  which  repeated  explanations  might  other- 
wise be  necessaiy. 

Explanations  and  Definitions  regarding  Cones, 

80.  If  a  straight  line  which  constantly  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  be  moved  in  any  manner,  it  is  said  to  describe,  or 
generate,  a  conical  surface  of  which  the  fixed  point  is  the 
vertQx. 

If  the  generating  line  be  carried  from  a  given  position  con- 
tinuously through  any  series  of  positions,  no  two  of  which 
coincide,  till  it  is  brought  back  to  the  first,  the  entire  line  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  fixed  point  will  generate  a  complete  conical 
surface,  consisting  of  two  sheets,,  which  are  called  vertical  or 
opposite  cones.  Thus  the  elements  HI  and  KL,  described 
in  Newton's  demonstration  given  above,  may  be  considered 
as  being  cut  from  the  spherical  surface  by  two  opposite  cones 
having  P  for  their  common  vertex. 

The  SoUd  Angle  of  a  ConCj  or  of  a  complete  Conical  Surface, 

81.  K  any  number  of  spheres  be  described  from  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  as  centre,  the  segments  cut  from  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  will  be  similar,  and  their  areas  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
area  of  one  of  these  segments  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
the  spherical  surface  from  which  it  is  cut,  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone.  The  segments  of  the 
same  spherical  surfaces  made  by  the  opposite  cone,  are  re- 
spectively equal  and  similar  to  the  former.  Hence  the  solid 
angles  of  two  vertical  or  opposite  cones  are  equal :  either  may 
be  taken  as  the  solid  angle  of  the  complete  conical  surface,  of 
which  the  opposite  cones  are  the  two  sheets. 
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8um  of  all  the  Solid  Angles  round  a  Point  =  4ir. 

82.  Since  the  area  of  a  spherical  surface  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  its  radius  multiplied  by  iir,  it  follows  that  the  sum 
of  the  solid  angles  of  all  the  distinct  cones  which  can  be  de- 
scribed with  a  given  point  as  vertex,  is  equal  to  47r. 

Sum  of  the  Solid  Angles  of  all  the  complete  Conical  Surfaces  =:  2ir. 

83.  The  solid  angles  of  vertical  or  opposite  cones  being 
equal,  we  may  infer  from  what  precedes  that  the  sum  of  the 
solid  angles  of  aU  the  complete  conical  surfaces  which  can  be 
described  without  mutual  intersection,  with  a  given  point  as 
vertex,  is  equal  to  27r. 

Solid  Angle  subtended  at  a  Point  by  a  Terminated  Surface. 

84.  The  solid  angle  subtended  at  a  point  by  a  superficial 
area  of  any  kind,  is  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  generated  by  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  carried  entirely 
round  the  boundary  of  the  area. 

Orthogonal  and  Oblique  Sections  of  a  Small  Cone. 

85.  A  very  small  cone,  that  is,  a  cone  such  that  any  two 
positions  of  the  generating  line  contain  but  a  very  small  angle, 
is  said  to  be  cut  at  right  angles,  or  orthogonally,  by  a  spherical 
surface  described  from  its  vertex  as  centre,  or  by  any  surface, 
whether  plane  or  curved,  which  touches  the  spherical  surface 
at  the  part  where  the  cone  is  cut  by  it. 

A  very  small  cone  is  said  to  be  cut  obliquely,  when  the 
section  is  inclined  at  any  finite  angle  to  an  orthogonal  section ; 
and  this  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the 


The  area  of  an  orthogonal  section  of  a  very  small  cone  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  in  the  same  position, 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

Hence  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  of  a  small  cone  is  equal 
to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  vertex,  into  the  solid  angle,  by  the 
cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

Area  of  the  Segment  cut  from  a  Spherical  Surface  byya  Small  Cone. 
-86.  Let  E  denote  the  area  of  a  very  small  element  of  a 
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spherical  surface  at  the  point  E  (that  is  to  say,  an  element 
every  part  of  which  is  very  near  the  point  JF),  let  o>  denote 
the  solid  angle  subtended  by  E  at  any  point  P>  and  let  PE^ 
produced  if  necessary,  meet  the  surface  again  in  E'l  then,  a 
denoting  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 

„    2a.w.Pf;» 
^=     BE'     ' 

For,  the  obliquity  of  the  element  E,  considered  as  a  section 
of  the  cone  of  which  P  is  the  vertex  and  the 
element  J?,  a  section ;  being  the  angle  between 
the  given  spherical  surface  and  another  de- 
scribed from  P  as  centre,  with  PE  as  radius ; 
is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  radii,  EP 
and  EC,  of  the  two  spheres.  Hence,  by  con- 
sidering the  isosceles  triangle  ECE\  we  find  that  the  cosine  of 

XEE'  EE' 

the  obliquity  is  equal  to    j^tt*  ^^  *^  "^ — '  ^•^d  we  arrive  at 

the  preceding  expression  for  E. 

87.  Theorem*  The  attraction  of  a  uniform  spherical  surface 
on  an  external  point  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  the  centre. 

Let  P  be  the  external  point,  C  the  centre  of  the  sphere; 
and  CAP  a  straight  line  cutting  the 
spherical  surface  in  A.  Take  /  in 
CP,  so  that  CP,  C!4,  CI  may  be 
continual  proportionals,  and  let  the 
whole  spherical  sur£BU^  be  divided 
into  pairs  of  opposite  elements  with 
reference  to  the  point  I. 

Let  H  and  H^  denote  the  magnitudes  of  a  pair  of  such 

*  This  theorem,  which  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Newton  in  his 
first  proposition  regarding  attraction  on  an  external  point  (Prop.  Lxxi.),  is 
foUy  established  as  a  corollary  to  a  snhsequent  proposition  (Prop,  lxxiu. 
Cor.  2).  If  we  had  considered  the  proportion  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  two 
external  points  at  different  distances,  instead  of,  as  in  the  text,  investigating 
the  absolute  force  on  one  point,  and  if  besides  we  had  taken  together  all  the 
pairs  of  elements  which  would  constitute  two  narrow  annular  portions  of  the 
surface,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  PC,  the  theorem  and  its  demonstration 
would  have  coincided  precisely  with  Prop.  lxxi.  of  the  Prindpta, 
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elements,  situated  respectively  at  the  extremities  of  a  chord 
jyff';  and  let  co  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  solid  angle  sub- 
.tended  by  either  of  these  elements  at  the  point  /. 
We  have  (§  85), 

Hence,  if  p  denote  the  density  of  the  surface  (§  69),  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  elements  H  and  if'  on  P  are  respectively 

«        Iff*         ,         o>        Iff^ 

Now  the  two  triangles  PCH,  HCI  have  a  common  angle  at  O, 
and,  since  PC:  CH:i  CH:  CI,  the  sides  about  this  angle  are 
proportional  Hence  the  triangles  are  similar;  so  that  the 
angles  CPE  and  CHI  are  equal,  and 

in_CH_a* 

HP^GP^CP' 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved,  by  considering  the  triangles 
PCH',  H'CI,  that  the  angles  CPH'  and  CH'I  are  equal,  and 
that 

IE' _CB: _  a 

R'P"  CP^GP^ 

Hence  the  expressions  for  the  attractions  of  the  elements  H 
and  E'  on  P  become 

^coi^GHICP^'  ""^"^^cobGE'ICP^' 

which  are  equal,  since  the  triangle  ECE^  is  isosceles ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  angles  CPE,  GPE\  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  Cff/,  CjET/,  are 
equal.  We  infer  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due  to  the 
two  elements  is  in  the  direction  PC,  and  is  equal  to 

^  CP^ 
To  find  the  total  force  on  P,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  all 


*  From  this  we  infer  that  the  ratio  of  IH  to  HP  is  ooiutant»  whatever 
be  the  position  of  H  on  the  spherical  surface,  a  \reU-known  proposition. — 
(Thomson*s  Euclid,  vi.  Prop.  O.) 
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the  forces  along  PG  due  to  the  pairs  of  opposite  elements; 
and,  since  the  multiplier  of  o)  is  the  same  for  each  pair,  we 
must  add  all  the  values  of  a>>  and  we  therefore  obtain  (§  83), 
for  the  required  resultant, 

The  numerator  of  this  expression ;  being  the  product  of  the 
density,  into  the  area  of  the  spherical  surface ;  is  equal  to  the 
mass  of  the  entire  charge ;  and  therefore  the  force  on  P  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  at  C.    Q.  e.  d. 

Cob.  The  force  on  an  external  point,  infinitely  near  the 
sur£eu^  is  equal  to  47rp,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  at 
the  point  The  force  on  an  internal  point,  however  near  the 
surface,  is,  by  a  preceding  proposition,  equal  to  nothing. 

Repulsion  on  an  element  of  the  Electrified  Surface, 

88.  Let  <r  be  the  area  of  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the 
surface  at  any  point  P,  and  at  any  other  point 
H  of  the  surface  let  a  small  element  subtend- 
ing a  solid  angle  q>,  at  P,  be  taken.    The  area 
of  this  element  will  be  equal  to 

ft).Pg' 
cosCfTP* 

and  therefore  the  repulsion  along  ifP,  which  it  exerts  on  the 
element  <r  at  P,  will  be  equal  to 

eosCHP'  ^   owCHP^ 

Now  the  total  repulsion  on  the  element  at  P  is  in  the  direction 
CP ;  the  component  in  this  direction  of  the  repulsion  due  to 
the  element  IT,  is 

and,  since  all  the  cones  coiresponding  to  the  different  elements 
of  the  spherical  surface  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent 
plane  at  P,  we  deduce,  for  the  resultant  repulsion  on  the 
element  <r. 

From  the  corollary  to  the  preceding  proposition,  it  follows  that 
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have  been  exhausted^  without  repetition,  by  the  deduced  ele- 


Fio.  1.  Fio.  2. 

ments,  E,  E\  Hence  the  attraction  on  P  will  be  the  final  re- 
sultant of  the  attractions  of  all  the  pairs  of  elements,  E  E\ 

Now  if  p  be  the  electrical  density  at  E,  and  if  F  denote  the 
attraction  of  the  element  E  on  P,  we  have 

According  to  the  given  law  of  density  we  shall  have 

A 

where  X  is  a  constant  Again,  since  8EK  is  equally  inclined 
to  the  spherical  surface  at  the  two  points  of  intersection,  we 
have  (§§  85,  86) 


8E^   j^^SE^  2ai^.TK^ . 


and  hence 


F= 


SE* 


8E*   2a(o,TK^ 


=A. 


2a 


TK^ 


EP*  KK'  SE.SK\EP* 

Now,  by  considering  the  great  circle  in  which  the  sphere  is  cut 
by  a  plane  through  the  line  SK,  we  find  that 


(fig.  1.)    8K.8E=:f*^a'  \ 


(2), 


(fig.  2.)    K8.8E^ 

and  hence  8K.8E  =  8P.8T,  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
triangles  K8T,  PSE  are  similar ;  so  that  TK :  SK ::  PE :  SP, 
Hence  fj^*  1 

SK\PE*'^8JF' 

and  the  expression  for  F  becomes 

„    .    2a         1 


(3). 
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Modifying  this  by  (2)  we  have 

2a 

(4). 


(fig.l.)    ^=^-^^-^^_a')8P*'^^ 


(fig.  2.)    F^X^.^^rz:^'^^ 


} 


Similarly,  if  F^  denote  the  attraction  of  E^  on  P,  we  have 

(%i.)   ^'-^-^'jjr::^ 

(fig.  2.)    ^=^^-(«._^)^p.-^'^- 

Now  in  the  triangles  which  have  been  shown  to  be  sumlar,  the 
angles  TK8,  EPS  are  equal ;  and  the  same  may  be  proved  of 
the  angles  TK^S,  E'PS.  Hence  the  two  sides  SK,  SK'  of  the 
triangle  KSK'  are  inclined  to  the  third  at  the  same  angles  as 
those  between  the  line  PS  and  directions  PE,  PE'  of  the  two 
forces  on  the  point  P;  and  the  sides  SK,  SK'  are  to  one 
another  as  the  forces,  F,  F\  in  the  directions  PE,  PE^.  It 
follows,  by  "the  triangle  of  forces,"  that  the  resultant  of  F  and 
F'  is  along  PS,  and  that  it  bears  to  the  component  forces  the 
same  ratios  as  the  side  KK'  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the  other 
two  sides.  Hence  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  two  elements 
E  and  E\  on  the  point  P,  is  towards  S,  and  is  equal  to 

%     2a  «  jy-j^r  ^^        A.2a.«  , 


'EW  (f^^a^ySP*  '       (/»~a«)/SfP«' 

The  total  resultant  force  will  consequently  be  towards  8; 
and  we  find,  by  summation  (§  83)  for  its  magnitude, 

XAva 
ir^a')8P^' 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  P, 
separated  from  8  by  the  spherical  surface,  is  the  same  as  if 

a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  z^ — 5  were  concentrated  at  the, 
points.  '^ 

91.  To  find  the  attraction  when  8  and  P  are  either  both 
without  or  both  within  the  spherical  surface. 

Take  in  CS  (fig.  3.),  or  in  C8  produced  through  8  (fig.  4.),  a 
point  Sii  such  that 

CS.CSi=^a\ 
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Then,  by  a  well-known  geometrical  theorem  (see  note  on  §  87), 
if  E  be  any  point  on  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 

SE  _f 
SiE^a' 

Hence  we  have  SE^^/r^*' 

Hence,  p  being  the  electrical  density  at  E,  we  have 

if  ^i=7r- 

Hence,  by  the  investigation  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
attraction  on  P  is  towards  8i,  and  is  the  same  as  if  a  quantity 


Fio.  8.  Fia  4. 

XiAva 


of  matter  equal  to  -^ — ^  were  concentrated  at  that  point ;  /j 

being  taken  to  denote  C8i.    If  for/j  and  Xj  we  substitute  their 

a*  Xa* 

values,  y  and  -^  >  we  have  the  modified  expression 

X~-,4:va 

for  the  quantity  of  matter  which  we  must  conceive  to  be 
collected  at  Si. 

92.  Pbop.  If  a  spherical  surface  be  electrified  in  such  a  way 
that  the  electrical  density  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  fix)m  an  internal  point  S  (fig.  4),  or  from  the  corre- 
sponding external  point  Si,  it  will  attract  any  external  point, 
as  if  its  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  8,  and  any  internal 
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point  as  if  a  quantity  of  matter  greater  than  the  whole  mass  in 
the  ratio  of  a  to/  were  concentrated  at  8i. 

Let  the  density  at  £'  be  denoted,  as  before,  by  ■=^^ .    Then, 

if  we  consider  two  opposite  elements  at  E  and  E^  which  sub- 
tend a  solid  angle  q>  at  the  point  8,  the  areas  of  these  elements 

bemg    (§    96)       ^,^     and      ^.^     j  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  they  possess  will  be 


X.2a.w/  1    .    1  \         A.2aj 


0/  1    ,    1  \ 


ia 


E^\SE^E'Sj       SE.E'S' 

Now  SE.E^8  is  constant  (Euc.  m.  36),  and  its  value  is  a^-^J^. 
Hence,  by  summation,  we  find  for  the  total  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  spherical  surface 

X.4ira 

Hence,  if  this  be  denoted  by  m,  the  expressions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  for  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  concentrated  at  the  point  8  or  Si,  according  as  P 
is  without  or  within  the  spherical  surface,  become  respectively 

m,  and  -—m,  q.  e.  d. 

/ 

Application  of  the  preceding  ITieorems  to  the  Problem  of  Electrical 

Influence. 

93.  Prob.  To  find  the  electrical  density  at  any  point  of  an 
insulated  conducting  sphere  (radius  a)  charged  with  a  quantity 
Q  (either  positive,  or  negative,  or  zero)  of  electricity,  and  placed 
with  its  centre  at  a  given  distance /from  an  electrical  point  M 
possessing  m  units  of  electricity. 

If  the  expression  for  the  electrical  density  at  any  point  E  of 
the  surface  be  x 

X  and  k  being  constants ;  the  force  exerted  by  the  electrified 
surface  on  any  internal  point  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  con- 
stant distribution  k,  which  (§  78)  exerts  no  force  on  an 
internal  point,  were  removed ;  and  therefore  (§  90)  will  be 
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the  same  as  if  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  ^^'^  ,  were 
collected  at  the  point  M.     Hence,  if  the  condition 

be  satisfied,  the  total  attraction  on  an  internal  point,  due  to 
the  electrified  surface  and  to  the  influencing  point,  will  vanish. 

Hence  this  distribution  satisfies  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  (§  72) ;  and 
to  complete  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
^  posed  problem  it  only  remains  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  A;,  so  that  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
sur&ce  may  have  the  given  value  Q.     Now  (§  92)  the  total 

mass  of  the  distribution,  depending  on  the  term  -j-jrjrr^  in  the 

expression  for  the  density,  since  if  is  an  external  point,  is 
eqiialto  a    X.4ira 

Hence,  adding  4ira%,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  constant 
term  h,  we  obtain  the  entire  quantity,  which  must  be  equal  to 
Q ;  and  we  therefore  have  the  equation 

From  equations  Q>)  and  (c)  we  deduce 

4ira  4Ta* 

Hence,  by  substituting  in  (a),  we  have 

as  the  expression  of  the  required  distribution  of  electricity. 
This  agrees  with  the  result  obtained  by  Poisson,  by  means 
of  aa  investigation  in  which  the  analysis  known  as  that  of 
"  Laplace's  coefficients,"  is  employed. 

94.  To  find  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  electrified  conductor 
on  any  external  point 
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We  may  consider  separately  the  distributions  corresponding 
to  the  constant  and  the  variiable  term  in  the  expression  for  the 
electrical  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface.  The  attraction 
of  the  first  of  these  on  an  external  point  is  (§  87)  the  same 
as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere : 
the  attraction  of  the  second  on  an  external  point  is  (§  92) 
the  same  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  an  interior 
point  /,  taken  in  MC  so  that  MLMC=a\  Hence,  according 
to  the  investigation  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  infer  that 
the  conductor  attracts  any  external  point  with  the  same  force 

as  would  be  produced  by  quantities  Q  +  ym,  and  — -m  o{ 

electricity,  concentrated  at  the  points  C  and  /  respectively. 

CoR.  The  resultant  force  at  an  external  point  infinitely  near 
the  surfetce  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  and  is  equal  to 
iirp,  if  p  be  the  electrical  density  of  the  surface,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

95.  To  find  the  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the 
influencing  point,  M,  and  the  conducting  sphere. 

According  to  what  precedes,  the  required  attraction  or  repul- 
sion will  be  the  entire  force  exerted  upon  m  units  of  electricity 

at  the  point  M,  by  Q  +  -Tm  at  C  and  — -m  at  a  point  /, 

a* 
taken  in-CM,  at  a  distance  -j  from  O.    Hence,  if  the  required 

attraction  be  denoted  by  F  (a  quantity  which  will  be  negative 
if  the  actual  force  be  of  rqmlsion),  we  have 

(Q+-5rm)m        -jm.m 

^ — ■f—'-fhv  ^'^' 


^Rf 


or 


^ /-C/^-aV ^^'- 

CoR.  1.  If  Q  be  zero  or  negative,  the  value  of  ^  is  neces- 
sarily positive,  since  /  must  be  greater  than  a ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  force  of  attraction  between  the  influencing  point 
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and  the  conducting  sphere,  whatever  be  the  distance  between 
them. 

Cob.  2.  If  Q  be  positive,  then  for  sufficiently  laige  values  of 
fyFis  negative,  while  for  values  nearly  equal  to  a,  ^  is 
positive.  Hence  if  an  electrical  point  be  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  similarly  charged  insulated  sphere,  and 
if  it  be  held  at  a  great  distance,  the  mutual  action  will  be 
repulsive ;  if  it  then  be  gradually  moved  towards  the  sphere, 
the  repulsion,  which  will  at  first  increase,  will,  after  attaining 
a  maximum  value,  begin  to  diminish  till  the  electrical  point 
is  moved  up  to  a  certain  distance  where  there  will  be  no  force 
either  of  attraction  or  repulsion ;  if  it  be  brought  still  nearer 
to  the  conductor,  the  action  will  become  attractive  and  will 
continually  augment  as  the  distance  is  diminished. 

If  the  value  of  Q  be  positive,  and  sufficiently  great,  a  spark 
will  be  produced  between  the  nearest  part  of  the  conductor 
and  the  influencing  point,  before  the  force  becomes  changed 
fiom  repulsion  to  attraction. 

St.  Pkteb's  Colliok, 
JtUy  1,  1848. 


EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  INTERNAL  SPHERICAL, 
AND  ON  PLANE  CONDUCTING  SURFACES. 

96.  In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series  certain  problems 
with  reference  to  conductors  boimded  externally  by  spherical 
surfaces  have  been  considered.  It  ia  now  proposed  to  exhibit 
the  solutions  of  similar  problems  with  reference  to  the  dds- 
tribution  of  electricity  on  concave  spherical  surfaces,  and  on 
planes. 

The  object  of  the  following  short  digression  is  to  define  and 
explain  the  precise  signification  of  certain  technical  terms  and 
expressions  which  will  be  used  in  this  and  in  subsequent  papers 
on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

External  and  Internal  Conducting  Surfaces. 

97.  Def.  1.  A  closed  surface  separating  conducting  matter 
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within  it  from  air*  without  it,  is  called  an  external  conducting 
surface, 

Def.  2.  A  closed  surface  separating  air  within  it  from  conduct- 
ing matter  without  it  is  called  an  ijUemcU  conducting  sfwrfaee. 

Thus,  according  to  these  definitions,  a  solid  conductor  has 
only  one  "  conductiog  surface/'  and  that  ''an  external  conduct- 
ing surface." 

A  conductor  containing  within  it  one  or  more  hollow  spaces 
filled  with  air,  possesses  two  or  more  "  conducting  surfSaices ;" 
namely,  one  "  external  conducting  surface,"  and  one  or  more 
"  internal  conducting  surfiEtces.'' 

A  complex  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  hollow  conductor 
and  other  conductors  insulated  within  it,  presents  several 
external  and  internal  conducting  surfaces ;  namely,  an  "  external 
conducting  surface ''  for  each  individual  conductor,  and  as  many 
"  internal  conducting  surfaces "  as  there  are  hollow  spaces  in 
the  different  conductors. 

98.  In  any  arrangement  such  as  this,  there  are  different 
masses  of  air  which  are  completely  separated  from  one  another 
by  conducting  matter.  Now  among  the  General  Theorems 
alluded  to  in  §  73,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  bounding  sur- 
face or  sinrfaces  of  any  such  mass  of  air  cannot  experience 
any  electrical  influence  from  the  surfaces  of  the  other  masses 
of  air,  or  from  any  electrified  bodies  within  them.  Hence  any 
statical  phenomena  of  electricity  which  may  be  produced  in  a 
hollow  space  surroimded  continuously  by  conducting  matter, — 
whether  this  conducting  envelope  be  a  sheet  even  as  thin  as 
gold  leaf,  or  a  massive  conductor  of  any  external  form  and 
dimensions, — ^will  depend  solely  on  the  form  of  the  internal 
conducting  surface. 

99.  Pbop.  An  internal  conducting  surface  cannot  receive  a 
charge  of  electricity  independently  of  the  influence  of  electrified 
bodies  within  it, 

100.  The  demonstration  of  this  proposition  depends  on  what 
precedes,  and  on  one  of  the  General  Theorems,  already  alluded 
to  (§  73),  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  distribute 
a  charge  of  electricity  on  a  closed  surface  in  such  a  manner  that 

*  See  §  70,  exdnding  aU  non-condiictora  except  air,  or  gases. 
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there  may  be  no  reaultant  force  exerted  on  external  points,  and 
consequently  impossible,  with  merely  a  distribution  of  electricity 
on  an  internal  conducting  surface,  to  satisfy  the  condition  of 
electrical  equilibrium  with  reference  to  the  conducting  matter 
which  surrounds  it 

The  preceding  proposition  (§  99)  is  fuQy  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment (Faraday's  Experimental  Researches,^  1173,  1174). 
In  fact,  the  certainty  with  which  its  truth  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  by  all  electrical 
experimenters,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  strong  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Elementary  Laws  as  stated  above 
(§  72)  rest. 

101.  It  might  be  further  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  produced  by  influence  on  an  internal  conducting 
surface  is  necessarily  equal  in  every  case  to  the  total  quantity 
of  electricity  on  the  influencing  electrified  bodies  insulated 
within  it.  This  will  also  be  demonstrated  among  the  General 
Theorems ;  but  its  truth  in  the  special  case  which  we  are  now 
to  consider,  will,  as  we  shall  see,  be  established  by  a  special 
demonstration. 

Electrical  Influence  on  an  Internal  Spherical  Conducting  Surface, 

102.  In  investigating  the  effects  of  electrical  influence  upon 
an  external,  or  convex,  spherical  conducting  surface  (§§  93, 
94,  96),  we  have  considered  the  conductor  to  be  insulated  and 
initially  chained  with  a  given  amount  of  electricity.  In  the 
present  investigation  no  such  considerations  are  necessary, 
since,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  the  case  now  contemplated,  whether 
the  conductor  containing  the  internal  conducting  surface  be 
insulated  or  not ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  charge  this  internal 
surface  initially,  or  to  charge  it  at  all,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  electrified  bodies  within  it.  With  the  modifications 
and  omissions  necessary  on  this  account,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations are  applicable  to  the  case  now  to  be  considered. 

103.  Pkob.  To  find  the  electrical  density  at- any  point  of  an 
internal  spherical  conducting  surface  with  an  electrical  point 
insulated  within  it. 
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Let  m  denote  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  electrical 
point  if ;  /  its  distance  from  C  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  a  the  radius 
of  the  sphera 

If  the  expression  for  the  electrical 
density  at  any  point  E  of  the  internal 
sur&cebe 


* 


A 


(\  a  constant);  the  force  exerted  by  the  electrified  spherical 
surface  on  any  point  without  it  will  (§  90)  be  the  same  as  if 

a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to    ,'^  ,  were  collected  at  the  point 

M.     Hence  if  we  take  \  such  that 

A.4ira 


the  total  resultant  force,  due  to  the  given  electrical  point  and 
to  the  electrified  surface,  will  vanish  at  every  point  external  to 
the  spherical  surface,  and  consequently  at  every  point  within 
the  substance  of  the  conductor ;  so  that  the  condition  of  electrical 
equilibrium  (§  72),  in  the  prescribed  circumstances,  is  satisfied. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  required  density  at  any  point 
E,  of  the  internal  spherical  surface  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  4va        ME*  ^   ' 

This  solution  of  the  problem  is  complete,  since  it  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  that  can  possibly  be  prescribed,  and  it  is 
unique,  as  follows  from  the  general  Theorem  referred  to  in  §  73.f 

*  We  cannot  here,  as  in  (a)  of  §  93,  annex  a  constant  term,  since  in  this 
case  there  wonld  result  a  force  due  to  a  corresponding  quantity  of  electricity, 
concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  on  all  points  of  the  conducting  mass. 

t  For  if  there  were  two  distinct  solutions  there  would  be  two  different  dis- 
tributions on  the  spherical  surface,  each  balancing  on  external  points  the 
action  of  the  internal  influencing  body,  and  therefore  each  producing  the  same 
force  at  external  points.  Hence  a  distribution,  in  which  the  electrical 
density  at  each  point  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  electrical  densities  in 
those  two,  would  produce  no  force  at  external  points.  But,  by  the  theorem 
alluded  to,  no  distribution  on  a  closed  surface  of  any  form  can  have  the 
property  of  producing  no  force  on  external  points;  and  therefore  the 
hypothesiB  that  there  are  two  distinct  solutions  is  impossible. 

The  theorem  made  use  of  in  this  reasoning  is  susceptible  of  special  anal^Heal 
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CoE.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrical  point  within  an  internal  spherical  con- 
ducting surface  is  equal,  but  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of 
the  influencing  point 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  investigation  of  §  92 ;  from 
which  we  also  deduce  the  conclusion  stated  below  in  the  next 
section. 

104.  The  entire  electrical  force,  which  vanishes  for  all  points 
external  to  the  conducting  suriiewje,  may,  for  points  within. it,  be 
found  by  compounding  the  force  due  to  the  given  influencing 
point  M  (charged,  by  hypothesis,  with  a  quantity  m  of  elec- 
tricity) with  that  due  to  an  imaginary  point  J,  taken  in  CM 
produced,  at  such  a  distance  from  C  that  CM.CI=a^,  and 

charged  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  — -m, 

CoK.  The  resultant  force  at  an  internal  point  infinitely  near 
the  surfiEWje,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  and  is  equal  to 
iirp,  if  /?  be  the  electrical  density  of  the  surface  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

105.  The  mutual  attraction  between  the  influencing  point 
Jf ,  and  the  surface  inductively  electrified  will  be  found  as  in 
§  95,  provided  the  %miform  swpplerrieTUary  distribution  which  was 
there  introduced  be  omitted.  Hence,  omitting  the  term  of  (B) 
which  depends  on  this  supplementary  distribution ;  or  simply, 
without  reference  to  (5),  considering  the  mutual  force  between 

m  at  if  and  —  — m  at  J,  a  force  which  is  necessarily  attractive 

as  the  two  electrical  points  M  and  I  possess  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity ;  we  obtain 


(M 


(SWT  (^^ 


as  the  expression  for  the  required  attraction. 

demonstration  (with  the  aid  of  the  method  in  which  **  Laplace's  coefficients  " 
are  employed)  for  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface ;  hut  such  an  investigation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  synthetical  character  of  the  present  series  of 
papers,  and  I  therefore  do  no  more  at  present  than  allude  to  the  general 
theorem. 
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Electrical  Influence  on  a  Plane  Conducting  Surface  of  infinite 

extent, 

106.  If,  in  either  the  case  of  an  external  or  the  case  of  an 
internal  spherical  conducting  surface,  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
be  taken  infinitely  great,  the  results  will  be  applicable  to  the 
present  case  of  an  infinite  plane ;  and  it  is  clear  that  from  either 
we  may  deduce  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  electricity,  produced  upon  a  conduct- 
ing plane,  by  the  influence  of  an  electrical  point  The 
"  supplementary  distribution,"  which,  in  the  case  of  a  convex 
spherical  conducting  surface,  must  in  general  be  taken  into 
account,  will,  in  the  case  of  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius,  be 
a  finite  quantity  of  electricity  uniformly  distributed  over  a 
surface  of  infinite  extent,  and  will  therefore  produce  no  effect ; 
and  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  whether  we  deduce 
them  from  the  case  of  an  external  or  of  an  internal  spherical 
surface. 

107.  Let  if  be  an  electrical  point  possessing  a  quantity  m  of 
electricity  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conductor  boimded 
on  the  side  next  if  by  a  plane  LL' 
which  we  must  conceive  to  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  in  every  direction ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  electrical 
density  at  any  point  E  of  the  conduct- 
ing surface. 

Draw  MA  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  and  let  its  length  be  denoted 
by  p.  We  may,  in  the  first  place, 
conceive  that  instead  of  the  plane  sur- 
face we  have  a  spherical  conducting 
surface  entirely  enclosing  the  air  in 
which  M  is  insulated;  and,  suppos- 
ing the  shortest  line  from  if  to  the 
spherical  surface  to  be  equal  to  p,  we  should  have,  according  to 
the  notation  of  §  103,  f^^j^^^^ 

Hence  the  expression  {A)  becomes 

4ira     '  ME*^     \2if     4^) ME* ' 


L 

--■V, 

E 

a/ 

A 

:         \ 

II 

p=- 
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In  this,  let  a  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  great ;  the  second 
term  within  the  vinculum  will  vanish^  and  we  shall  have  simply 


mp 


for  the  required  electrical  density  at  the  point  E  of  the  in- 
finite plane  electrified  inductively  through  the  influence  of  the 
point  M. 

Cor.  The  total  amoimt  of  the  electricity  produced  by  in- 
duction is  equal  in  quantity,  but  opposite  in  kind,  to  that  of 
the  influencing  point  M,  We  have  seen  already  that  the  same 
proposition  is  true  in  general  for  internal  spherical  surfaces 
inductively  electrified;  but  it  does  not  hold  for  an  external 
spherical  surface,  even  if  we  neglect  the  "  supplementary 
distribution,"  as  it  appears  from  the  demonstration  of  §  92, 
that  the  amount  of  the  distribution  expressed  by  the  first 
term  (that  which  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
from  the  influencing  point)  of  the  value  of  /j  in  equation  {A) 

of  §  93,  is  equal  to  — -m.     The  infinite  plane  may,  as  we 

have  seen,  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case  of  either  an  external 
or  an  internal  spherical  surfetce ;  and  the  proposition  which  is 
in  general  true  for  internal,  but  not  true  for  external  spherical 
surfaces,  holds  in  this  limiting  intermediate  case. 

108.  To  determine  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  air, 
before  the  conducting  plane,  it  will  be  only  necessary,  as  in 
§  104,  to  compound  the  action  of  the  given  electrical  point  with 
that  of  an  imaginary  point  /. 

To  find  this  point,  we  must  produce  MA  beyond  -4  to  a 
distance -4.7",  determined  by  the  equation  CM.CI^a^;  which, 
if  we  denote  -4  J  by  p\  becomes  (a-^p)  (a  +p^  =  a*. 

From  this  we  deduce 

a 

and  thence,  in  the  case  of  a  =  «  ,  we  deduce 

p'^p. 

Again,  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  concentrated  at  /, 
we  have  the  expression 

-m,  or,  when  a  =  oo,  wi'=—  w. 


'P 
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Hence  the  force  at  any  point  before  the  plane  mil  be  ob- 
tained by  compounding  that  due  to  the  given  electrical  point 
M,  with  a  force  due  to  an  imaginary  point  I,  possessing  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  other  hand  of  electricity,  and  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  behind  the  plane  in  the  perpendicular  MA 
produced 

109.  If  reference  be  made  to  the  general  demonstration  (§  90) 
on  which  all  the  special  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  electrical  influence  on  convex,  concave,  or  plane  conducting 
surfaces  depend,  we  see  that  the  geometrical  construction  em- 
ployed fails  in  the  case  of  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius,  becoming 
nugatory  in  almost  every  step :  we  have  however  deduced 
conclusions  which  are  not  nugatory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assume 
a  remarkably  simple  form  for  this  case ;  and  we  may  regard  as 
rigorously  established  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  electrical 
influence  on  an  infinite  plane  which  has  been  thus  obtained. 

110.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  nugatory  forms  which 
occur  in  attempting  to  apply  the  demonstrations  of  §§  90  and 
92,  to  the  case  of  an  infinite  plane ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
derive  a  special  demonstration,  firee  from  all  nugatory  steps,  of 
the  following  proposition. 

Let  LU  be  an  infinite  ''material  plane,"  of  which  the 
"  density  "  in  different  positions  varies  in- 
versely as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  a 
point  Sy  or  from  an  equidistant  point  /S^,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plane.     The  resultant  '^  ^ 

force  at  any  point  P  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  plane  were  concentrated 


at  8 ;  and  the  resultant  force  at  any  point   ^  ^ 


Pj,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane,  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  collected 
at  flfj. 

111.  In  the  course  of  the  demonstration 
(in  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  in- 
vestigation in  §  93)  it  would  appear  that,  if  the  density  at  any 
point  E  of  the  plane  is  given  by  the  expression 


-3?; 


\ 
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the  entire  quantity  of  matter  distributed  over  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  the  plane  is  given  by  the  expression 

— m= • 

P 

This  proposition  and  that  which  precedes  it*  contain  the 
simplest  expression  of  the  mathematical  truths  on  which  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  electrical  influence  on  an  infinite 
plane  depends,  and  we  might  at  once  obtain  from  them  the 
results  given  abova  For  an  isolated  investigation  of  this  case 
of  electrical  equilibrium,  this  would  be  a  better  form  of  solu- 
tion :  but  I  have  preferred  the  method  given  above,  since  the 
solution  of  the  more  general  problem,  of  which  it  is  a  particular 
case,  had  been  previously  given. 

112.  The  case  of  electrical  influence  which  has  been  considered 

*  The  two  propositions  may  be  analyticaUy  expressed  as  follows  : — 
Let  O,  the  point  in  which  8Si  cuts  the  plane,  be  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and 
let  this  line  be  axis  of  z.     Then,  taking  OX,  OF  in  the  plane,  let  the  co- 
ordinates of  P  be  (x,  y,  2).     Let  also  those  of  i^  be  ((,  17,  0) ;  so  that  we  have 

^  X 

Hence  the  proposition  stated  in  the  text  (§  111),  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  matter  distributed  oyer  the  infinite  extent  of  the  plane  is  equal  to 

—  t  is  thus  expressed  : — 

This  equation  may  be  very  easily  verified,  and  so  an  extremely  simple  ana- 
lytical demonstration  of  one  of  the  theorems  enunciated  above  is  obtained. 

Again,  the  proposition  with  reference  to  the  attraction  of  the  plane  may, 
according  to  the  weU-known  method,  be  expressed  most  simply  by  means  of 
the  potential.  This  must,  in  virtue  of  the  enunciation  in  §  110,  be  equal  to 
the  potential  due  to  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  coUected  at  the  point  8^  or 
the  point  8^  according  as  the  attracted  point  is  separated  from  the  former 
or  from  the  latter  by  tiio  plane.     Hence  we  must  have 

2tX 
\d^dii p 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  attached  to  z  in  the  denominator  of  the 
second  member,  according  as  2  is  given  with  a  positive  or  negative  value. 
This  equation  (of  which  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  included  in  §§  107  and 
108,  in  connexion  with  §  90)  is  included  in  a  result  (the  evaluation  of  a 
certain  multiple  integral),  of  which  three  different  analytical  demonstrations 
were  given  in  a  jiaper  On  certain  Definite  InUgraU  suggested  by  Problems  in 
the  Theory  of  EledricUyy  published  in  March  1847  in  this  Journal^  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  (IX.  below). 


J  —coj  —a 
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might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly  unpractical 
nature,  since  a  conductor  presenting  on  one  side  a  plane  surface 
of  infinite  extent  in  every  direction  would  be  required  for  fully 
realizing  the  prescribed  circumstances.  If,  however,  we  have 
a  plane  table  of  conducting  matter,  or  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  or  if  we  have  a  wall  presenting  an  uninterrupted  plane 
surface  of  some  extent,  the  imagined  circumstances  are,  as  we 
readily  see,  approsxsiTruUely  realized  with  reference  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  any  electrical  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
conducting  plane,  provided  the  distance  of  the  influencing  point 
fix)m  the  plane  be  small  compared  with  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  part  where  the  continuity  of  the  plane  surface  is  in  any 
way  broken. 

FOBTBBEDA,  BELFAST,  Oct.   17,  1849. 

INSULATED  SPHERE  SUBJECT  TO  TEE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  BODY  OF  ANY 
FORM  ELECTRIHED  IN  ANY  GIVEN  MANNER. 

113.  The  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity upon  a  sphere,  or  upon  internal  or  plane  spherical 
conducting  surfaces,  under  the  influence  of  an  electrical  point, 
was  fully  solved  in  §§  89...  112  of  this  series  of  papers.  On 
the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  electrical  forces  (§  63) 
we  may  apply  the  same  method  to  the  solution  of  correspond- 
ing problems  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  any  number  of 
given  electrical  points. 

114.  Thus  let  M,  M',  It  be  any  number  of  electrical  points 
possessing  respectively  m,  m',  rti  units  of  electricity,  at  dis- 
tances /,  f  y  f  from  C  the  centre  of  a      ^^^^^ 

sphere  insulated  and  charged  with  a  W^^^^^ 
quantity  Q  of  electricity.    The  actual  M       .^r^^^^r""^ 
distribution  of  electricity  on  the  spheri-  ®^     '^^m^M^ 
cal  surface  must  be  such  that  the  force  ^^««j5^r 
due  to  it  at  any  internal  point  shall      ^"^^mss^ 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  due  to  the  electricity  at 
Jf,  M\  Jf*.    Now  if  there  were  a  distribution  of  electricity  on 
the  spherical  surface  such  that  the  density  at  any  point  E 

would  be  -=7=r  J  the  force  due  to  this  at  any  internal  point 
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would  (§  90)  be  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  quantity     '^  , 

concentrated  at  the  point  M;  and  therefore  if  we  take 
. (/•-«')»» 

ASS  — I 

AiVa 
the  force  at  internal  points  due  to  this  distribution  would  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  due  to  the  actual  electricity 
of  M,  We  might  similarly  express  distributions  which  would 
respectively  balance  the  actions  of  JT,  M",  etc.,  upon  points 
within  the  sphere ;  and  thence,  by  supposing  all  those  distri- 
butions to  coexist  on  the  surface,  we  infer  that  a  single  dis- 
tribution such  that  the  density  at  £  is  equal  to 

4ira       ATE*"*"        4to        WE*"^        4ira        iTJEJ*  j 
would  balance  the  joint  action  of  all  the  electrical  points 
M,  M\  M",  on  points  within  the  sphere.     Again,  from  §  92, 
we  infer  that  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  such  a  dis- 
tribution is 

Hence,  unless  the  data  chance  to  be  such  that  Q  is  equal  to 
this  quantity,  a  supplementary  distribution  will  be  necessary 
to  constitute  the  actual  distribution  which  it  is  required  to 
find.    The  amount  of  this  supplementary  distribution  will  be 

which  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  produce  no  force  on  internal 
points. 

116.  Taking  then  the  distribution  found  above,  which 
balances  the  action  of  the  electricity  at  Jf,  M\  etc.,  on  points 
within  the  sphere,  and  a  uniform  supplementary  distribution ; 
and  superimposing  one  on  the  other,  we  obtain  a  resultant 
electrical  distribution  in  which  the  density  at  any  point  £  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  t       4ira       ME*^      4ira      M'E*^^^' f 

+         /         /  (I) . 

^  4ira«  ^^' 

and  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 
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(1.)  The  total  force  at  any  internal  point,  due  to  this  distri- 
bution and  to  the  electricity  of  M,  M\  etc.,  vanishes. 

(2.)  The  entire  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  spherical  sur- 
face is  equal  to  Q. 

Hence  this  distribution  of  the  given  charge  on  the  sphere 
satisfies  the  condition  of  electrical  equilibrium  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  given  electrical  points  If,  M\  etc. ;  and  (§  73) 
it  is  therefore  the  distribution  which  actually  exists  upon  the 
spherical  conductor  in  the  prescribed  circumstances. 

116.  The  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  may  be  found 
as  in  the  particular  case  treated  in  §  94.  Thus,  if  we  join 
MO^  M'G,  WGf  and  take  in  the  lines  so  drawn,  points  J,  J',  /" 
respectively,  at  distances  &om  C  such  that 

CLCM=Cr.GM'^Cl\CM''^a\ 
the  resultant  action  due  to  the  actual  electricity  of  the  spherical 
surface  wiU,  at  any  external  point,  be  the  same  as  if  the  sphere 
were  removed,  and  electrical  points  J,  -T,  etc.,  substituted  in  its 
stead,  besides  (except  in  the  case  when  the  supplementary  dis- 
tribution vanishes)  an  electrical  point  at  C :  and  the  quantities 
of  electricity  which  must  be  conceived  for  this  representation, 
to  be  concentrated  at  these  points,  are  respectively 

~m,  at/; 


T 


m. 


^    '  at/'; 

a  .  a 


(2). 


and  G+7+-^+eto.,  at  G. 

117.  By  means  of  these  imaginary  electrical  points  we  may 
give  another  form  to  the  expression  for  the  distribution  on  the 
spherical  surface,  which  in  many  important  cases,  especially 
that  of  two  mutually  influencing  spherical  surfaces,  is  extremely 
convenient  For  (as  in  §  94,  Cor.)  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
first  term,  in  the  expression  for  p  multiplied  by  49r,  or 

a         ME*' 
is  the  resultant  force  at  E,  due  to  M  and  /,  and  that  this  force 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  spherical  surface  through 
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E;  and  that  similar  conclusions  hold  with  reference  to  the 
other  similar  terms  of  (2).    Again,  the  last  term, 


4ira« 

is  the  expression  for  the  force  at  E,  due  to  the  imaginary 
electric  point  (7,  divided  by  iir;  and  this  force  also  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  total 
resultant  action  at  E,  due  to  M,  M\  etc.,  and  the  spherical 
surface,  or  the  imaginary  electrical  points  within  it,  we  infer 

(1.)  That  this  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal ; 

(2.)  That  if  iJ  be  its  magnitude  considered  as  positive  or 
negative  according  as  it  is  fix)m  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  p  the  electrical  density  at  E^  we  have 

P=,>  (3). 

These  two  propositions  constitute  the  expression,  for  the 
case  of  a  spherical  conductor  subject  to  any  electric  influence, 
of  Covlomb^s  Theorem,''^ 

118.  The  total  action  exerted  by  the  given  electrical  points, 
and  by  the  sphere  with  its  electricity  disturbed  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  a  given  electrified  body  placed  anywhere  in  their 
neighbourhood,  might,  as  we  have  seen,  be  foimd  by  substi- 
tuting in  place  of  the  sphere  the  group  of  electrical  points 
which  represents  its  external  action,  provided  there  were  no 
disturbance  produced  by  the  influence  of  this  electrified  body. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  cannot  be  true  unless  the  sphere, 
after  experiencing  as  a  conductor  the  influence  of  if,  M\  etc., 
were  to  become  a  non-conductor  so  as  to  preserve  with  rigidity 
the  distribution  of  its  electricity  when  the  new  electrified  body 
is  brought  into  its  neighbourhood  :  and  consequently,  when  it 
is  asserted  that  the  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  P  is 
due  to  the  group  of  electrical  points  determined  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  we  must  remember  that  the  disturbing  influence 
that  would  be  actually  exerted  upon  the  distribution  on  the 

*  For  a  general  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  virtually  the  same  as  the 
original  demonstration  given  by  Coulomb  himself,  see  Cambridge  Mathe- 
matictU  Journal  (1842)  vol  iiL  p.  75  (or  §§  7,  8,  above). 
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spherical  surface  by  a  unit  of  electricity  at  the  point  P,  is 
excluded  in  the  definition  (§  65)  of  the  expression  "  the  re- 
sultant electrical  force  at  a  point" 

119.  The  actual  force  exerted  upon  any  one,  M,  of  the  influ- 
encing points  may  be  determined  by  investigating  the  resultant 
force  at  Jtf ,  due  to  all  the  others  and  to  the  conductor^  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  quantity  of  electricity,  m,  situated  at  this 
point,  since  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  body  on  which  the 
force  is  required  has  been  actually  taken  into  account 

120.  It  follows  that  the  entire  mutual  action  between  all  the 
given  electrical  points  and  the  sphere  under  their  influence 
is  the  same  as  the  mutual  action  between  the  two  systems  of 
electrical  points. 


m  at  if 


m'  at  M' 


>  and  < 


a 


—stn 


at/ 


atr 


G  +  -7W»  +  -^m'+eto.,  at  C. 


This  action  may  be  fully  determined  with  any  assigned  data, 
by  the  elementary  principles  of  statics. 

121.  There  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  resultant 
action  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it  is  related  to  a 
very  important  physical  principle  of  symmetry,  of  which  many 
other  illustrations  occur  in  the  theories  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism.   It  is  expressed  in  the  following  proposition : — 

The  mutual  a^ion  between  a  spherical  condv^or  and  any  given 
electrified  "body  consists  of  a  single  force  in  a  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 

Let  us  conceive  the  given  electrified  body  either  to  consist 
of  a  group  of  electrical  points,  or  to  be  divided  into  infinitely 
small  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  electrical 
point.  The  mutual  action  between  the  given  body  and  the 
conducting  sphere  imder  its  influence  is  therefore  to  be  found 
by  compounding  all  the  forces  between  the  points  if,  if^  etc., 

of  the  given  body,  and  the  points  J,  I\  etc and  (7,  of  the 

imaginary  system  within  the  sphere  determined  by  the  con- 
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struction  and  fonnulse  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Of  these, 
the  forces  between  M  and  (7,  between  IT  and  Cf,  etc ;  and 
again,  between  M  and  J,  between  M'  and  i^,  etc.,  are  actually 
in  lines  passing  through  C\  and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
other  forces  to  be  taken  into  account  the  proposition  would  be 
proved.  But  we  have  also  a  set  of  forces  between  M  and  I\ 
between  M  and  /"",  etc.,  none  of  which,  except  in  particular 
cases,  are  in  lines  through  C,  and,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  resultant  action  of  all  these 
forcea  For  this  purpose  let  us  consider 
any  two  points  Jf ,  M'  of  the  given  in- 
fluencing body  and  the  corresponding 
imaginary  points  J,  J^;  and  let  us  take 
the  force  between  M  and  JT,  and  along 
with  it  the  force  between  I  and  M\ 
These  two  forces  lie  in  the  plane  MCM\  since,  by  the  con- 
struction given  above,  I  and  r  are  respectively  in  the  lines 
CM  and  CM^\  and  hence  they  have  a  single  resultant.  Now 
the  force  in  MV  is  due  to  m  units  of  electricity  at  M,  and 

~pm'  imits  at  /';  and  (§  64)  it  is  therefore  a  force  of  re- 
pulsion equal  to 

a    f  a    , 

— -pm  ,m  -ptn  ,in 

T)j^i    »  or  a  force  of  attraction  equal  to    f^i  • 

-7:m,m 
Similarly,  we  find  tm^ 

for  the  attraction  between  M  and  L  Now  since,  by  construc- 
tion, CM.CI=  GM'.Cr,  the  triangles  JTifC,  IM'G,  which  have 
a  common  angle  at  G,  are  similar.    Hence 

rM^_cr.CM_j^ 

IM^^CLGM'^7~' 

from  which  we  deduce 

a    ,  ^       t 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  first  member  of  this  equation  by 
sin  GMI'^  we  obtain  the  moment  roimd  0  of  the  force  between 
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r  and  M\  and  similarly,  by  multiplying  the  second  member 
by  sin  CM' I,  we  find  the  moment  of  the  force  between  M'  and 
/;  and,  since  the  angle  at  M  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  M'^  we 
infer  that  the  moments  of  the  two  forces  round  C  are  equal 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  in  MI'  and 
M'l  is  a  force  in  a  line  passing  through  C.  Now  the  entire 
group  of  forces  between  points  of  the  given  body  and  non- 
correspondent  imaginary  points,  consists  of  pairs  such  as  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering ;  and  therefore  the  mutual 
action  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  in  lines  passing 
through  (7.  This,  compoimded  with  the  forces  between  M,  M\ 
etc.,  and  the  corresponding  imaginary  points,  and  the  forces 
between  Jf,  M'y  etc.,  and  the  imaginary  electrical  point  at  G, 
gives  for  the  total  mutual  action  a  final  resultant  in  a  line 
passing  through  (7. 

122.  It  follows  from  this  theorem  that  if  a  spherical  con- 
ductor be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
freely  round  its  centre,  or  round  any  axis  passing  through  its 
centre,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  any  external  electrified  body  or  bodies.  We  may 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  merely  considering  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  sphere,  round  its  centre  or  roimd  any  line 
through  its  centre,  without  assuming  any  specific  results  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  spherical  con- 
ductors. For  if  there  were  a  tendency  to  turn  round  any 
diameter  through  the  influence  of  external  electrified  bodies, 
the  sphere  would,  on  accoimt  of  its  symmetry,  experience  the 
same  tendency  when  turned  into  any  other  position,  its  centre 
and  the  influencing  bodies  remaining  fixed ;  and  there  would 
therefore  result  a  continually  accelerated  motion  of  rotation. 
This  being  a  physical  impossibility,  we  conclude  that  the 
sphere  can  have  no  tendency  to  move  when  its  centre  is  fixed, 
whatever  be  the  electrical  influence,  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

123.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  diflerent  actions 
which,  according  to  the^  synthetical  solution  of  th(3  problem  of 
electrical  influence  investigated  above,  must  balance  to  produce 
this  equilibrium  roimd  the  centre  of  a  spherical  conductor 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  group  of  electrical  points.  Let 
us,  for  example,  consider  the  case  of  two  influencing  points. 

For  fixing  the  ideas,  let  us  conceive  the  sphere  to  be  capable 
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of  turning  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  let  the  influencing  points 
be  situated  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  centre,  G  If  at  first 
there  be  only  one  electrical  point,  if,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  be  positive,  the  sphere  under  its  influence  will  be  electrified 
with  a  distribution  symmetrical  roimd  the  line  MC,  but  with 
more  negative,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  less  positive,  electricity, 
on  the  hemisphere  of  the  surface  next  M  than  on  the  remote 
hemisphere.  If  another  positive  electrical  point,  M\  be  brought 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sphere,  on  a  level  with  its  centre, 
and  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  MG,  and  if  for  a  moment  we 
conceive  the  sphere  to  be  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity ; 
this  second  point,  acting  on  the  electricity  as  distributed  under 
the  influence  of  the  first,  will  make  the  sphere  tend  to  turn 
round  its  vertical  axis.  Thus  if  AA^  be  a  diameter  of  the 
sphere  in  the  line  MACA^,  the  sphere  would  tend  to  turn  from 
its  primitive  position  so  as  to  bring  the  point  A  of  its  surface 
nearer  M\  If  now  the  sphere  be  supposed  to  become  a  perfect 
conductor,  the  distribution  of  its  electricity  will  be  altered  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  symmetrical  round  AA^,  This  alteration 
we  may  conceive  to  consist  of  the  superposition  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricities 
symmetrically  distributed  round  the  line  Jlf' (7,  with  the  nega- 
tive electricity  preponderating  on  the  hemisphere  nearest  to 
M'.  To  obtain  the  total  action  of  the  two  points  on  the  elec- 
trified sphere,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  compound  the  action 
of  M\  and  the  action  of  Jlf  ,  on  this  superimposed  distribution 
with  the  action  previously  considered.  Of  these  the  former 
consists  of  a  simple  force  of  attraction  in  the  line  M^G\  but 
the  latter,  if  referred  to  C  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  will  give, 
besides  a  simple  force,  a  couple  round  a  vertical  axis,  tending 
to  turn  the  sphere  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bring  the  point  A^ 
of  its  surface  nearer  M,  Now,  as  we  know  a  priori  that  there 
can  be  no  resultant  tendency  to  turn  arising  from  the  entire 
action  upon  the  sphere,  it  follows  that  the  moment  of  this 
couple  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  contrary  couple, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  previously,  results  bom  the  action  of 
M'  on  the  sphere  as  primitively  electrified  under  the  influence 
of  Jlf.  This  is  precisely  the  proposition  of  which  a  synthetical 
demonstration  was  given  in  §  121,  and  we  accordingly  see  that 
that  demonstration  is  merely  the  verification  of  a  proposition 
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of  which  the  truth  ia  rendered  certain  by  a  priori  reasoning 
founded  on  general  physical  principles. 

124.  When  the  influencing  body,  instead  of  being,  as  we 
have  hitherto  conceived  it,  a  finite  group  of  isolated  electrical 
points,  is  a  continuous  mass  continuously  electrified,  we  must 
imagine  it  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  electrical 
points ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus,  the  ex- 
pressions investigated  above  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  any  conceivable  case. 

125.  It  appears  from  the  considerations  adduced  in  §§  99, 100, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  internal  spherical  conducting 
surface,  or  an  infinite  plane  conducting  surface,  insulated  and 
charged  with  a  given  amount  of  electricity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, there  being  no  "  uniform  supplementary  distributions  " 
to  be  taken  into  account,  the  solutions  of  ordinary  problems 
with  reference  to  such  surfaces  are  somewhat  simpler  than 
those  in  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  consider  an  insulated 
conducting  sphere  possessing  initially  a  given  electrical  charge. 
All  the  investigations  of  the  present  article,  except  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  "supplementary  distribution"  and  which 
are  not  required,  are  at  once  applicable  to  cases  of  internal  or 
of  plane  conducting  surfaces. 

126.  The  importance  of  considering  the  imaginary  electrical 
points  J,  1\  etc.  (and  C,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  in  the  case  of 
an  external  spherical  surface),  whether  for  solving  problems 
with  reference  to  the  mutual  forces  called  into  action  by  the 
electrical  excitation,  or  for  determining  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  the  spherical  surface,  has  been  shown  in  what 
precedes.  Hence  it  will  be  useful,  before  going  further  in  the 
subject,  to  examine  the  nature  of  such  groups  of  imaginary 
points,  when  the  influencing  bodies  are  either  finite  groups  of 
electrical  points,  or  continuously  electrified  bodies.  [See  xrv. 
below,  or  Itomson  and  Tait's  Natwral  Philosophy,  §§  6 1 2 ...  5 1 8.] 

127.  The  term  Electrical  Images,  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  imaginary  electrical  points  or  groups  of  electrical  points, 
is  suggested  by  the  received  language  of  Optics ;  and  the  close 
analogy  of  optical  images  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
a  sufiicient  justification  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
extremely  convenient  mode  of  expression  into  the  Theory  of 
Electricity. 

Stockholm,  Sq>iemb€r  20, 1849. 
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VI.  ON  THE  MUTUAL  ATTRACTION  OR  REPULSION  BETWEEN 
TWO  ELECTRIFIED  SPHERICAL  CONDUCTORS. 

[PkUosophioal  Magazine,  April  and  August  1853.] 

128.  In  a  communication  made  to  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge  in  1845, 1  indicated  a  solution  adapted  for  numerical 
calculation,  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  mutual  attraction 
between  two  electrified  spherical  conductora.  A  paper  (iL  above) 
published  in  November  of  the  same  year  in  the  first  Number  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Dvhlin  Mathematical  Journal  contains  a 
fonnula  actually  expressing  the  complete  solution  for  the  case  of 
an  insulated  sphere  and  a  non- insulated  sphere  of  equal  radius 
(§  30,  above),  and  numerical  results  calculated  for  four  different 
distances  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  experimental  results 
which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris.  The  in- 
vestigation by  which  I  had  arrived  at  this  solution,  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  general  problem  of  fiufling  the 
attraction  between  any  two  electrified  spherical  conductors, 
has  not  hitherto  been  published ;  but  it  was  communicated  in 
July  1849  to  M.  Liouville,  along  with  another  very  different 
method  by  which  I  had  just  suceeded  in  arriving  at  the  same 
result,  in  a  letter  the  substance  of  which  constitutes  the  present 
communication.  Formtdae  marked  (8)  ....  (18)  in  that  letter 
expressed  the  details  of  the  solution  according  to  the  two 
methods.  They  are  reproduced  here  in  terms  of  the  same  nota- 
tion, and  with  the  same  numbers  aflSxed.  The  first-mentioned 
method  is  expressed  by  the  formulae  (16),  (17),  (18),  and  the 
other  by  (8)  ...  .  (15).  The  formulae  marked  with  letters 
(a),  (6),  etc.,  in  the  present  paper,  express  details  of  which  I 
had  not  preserved  exact  memoranda. 

129.  Let  A  and  B  designate  the  two  spherical  conductors; 
let  a  and  6  be  their  radii,  respectively ;  and  let  c  be  the  dis- 
tance between  their  centres.  Let  them  be  charged  with  such 
quantities  of  electricity,  that,  when  no  other  conductors  and  no 
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excited  electrics  are  near  them,  the  values  of  the  potential* 
within  them  may  be  u  and  v  respectively. 

130.  The  distribution  of  electricity  on  each  suriiace  may  be 
detennined  with  great  facility  by  applying  the  "principle 
of  successive  influences"  suggested  by  Murphy  (Murphy's 
EUdricfUy,  Cambridge,  1833,  p.  93),  and  determining  the  effect 
of  each  influence  by  the  method  of  "  electrical  images, "  given 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Geometrical  Investigations  regarding 
Spherical  Conductors." -f*  The  following  statement  shows  as 
much  as  is  required  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  for  our 
present  purpose. 

131.  Let  us  imagine  an  electrical  point  containing  a  quantity 
of  electricity  equal  to  m&  to  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  Ay  and 
another  vb  at  the  centre  of  jB.    The  image  of  the  former  in  B 

will  be -ua,  at  a  point  in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  and 

c 

distant  by  —  from  the  centre  of  B.    The  image  of  this  in  A  will 

be  — rr — ^*«j  in  the  same  line,  at  a  distance  — rt  froni  the 

e                                                                        c 
centre  of  A;  the  image  of  this  point  in  jB  will  be  1— 


c 

n.         h  h* 

— Ti — '%ui,  at  a  distance  =-  from  the  centre  of  B:  and 

c  Ir 

c 

c 

so  on:  and  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  derive  a  series  of 
imaginary  points  from  vb  at  the  centre  of  B.  To  specify  com- 
pletely these  two  series  of  imaginary  points,  let  Pi,  p'y^  p^  p'^ 
Pi»  p's,  etc.,  denote  the  masses  of  the  series  of  which  the  first 
is  at  the  centre  of  A ;  and  let  /i,  f\,  f^  f^  etc.,  denote  the 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  centres  of  A  and  B  alter- 

*  The  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  within,  an 
electrified  body,  is  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  required  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  infinite  distance  to  that  point,  if  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  were  maintained  unaltered.  Since  the  electrical 
force  vanishes  at  every  point  within  a  conductor,  the  potential  is  constant 
throughout  its  interior. 

t  CtmMdgt  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  Feb.  1850  (v.  above,  §  127). 
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nately ;  and,  again,  let  qi,  ^i,  q^,  q'^,  >>.,  denote  the  masses,  and 
ffv  Sfv  9%>  Sf^  '"*  *^6  distances  of  the  successive  points  of  the 
other  series  firom  the  centres  of  B  and  A  alternately.  These 
quantities  are  determined  by  using  the  following  equations,  and 
giving  n  successively  the  values  1,  2,  3,  ... : — 


/»+i— 


C-fn 


m^t     ^  »r^    J     ''^ 


r^.=o, 


9'n= 


C—ffn 


q'n=-q, 


a 


^n+l  = 


c— fl^» 


S'i»+l  =  — ff'i 


(8). 


The  two  series  of  imaginary  electrical  points  thus  specified, 
would,  if  they  existed,  produce  the  same  action  in  all  space 
external  to  the  spherical  surfaces  as  the  actual  distributions  of 
electricity  do,  those  (pi,  gfi,  p^,  4^  etc.)  which  lie  within  the 
surfe.ee  A  producing  the  effect  of  the  distribution  on  A^  and 
the  others  (ji,  p\,  q^  p'^  etc.),  all  within  the  surface  jB,  the 
effect  of  the  actual  distribution  on  JB.  Hence  the  restdtant 
force  between  the  two  partial  groups  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
sultant force  due  to  the  mutual  action  between  the  actual 
distributions  of  electricity  on  the  two  conductors ;  and  if  this 
force,  considered  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  repulsion 
or  attraction  preponderates,  be  denoted  by  F,  we  have 

where  XZ  denotes  a  double  summation,  with  reference  to  all 
integral  values  of  s  and  t.  The  following  process  reduces  this 
double  series  to  the  form  of  a  single  infinite  series,  of  which  the 
successive  terms  may  be  successively  calcidated  numerically  in 
any  particular  case  with  great  ease. 

132.  First,  taking  from  (8)  expressions  for  |),  and  /,  in  terms 
of  inferior  order,  and  for  q^  and  g^  in  terms  of  higher  order,  and 
continuing  the  reduction  successively,  we  have 


P^^i     _ 


l>-i 


c-A 


Pf*-x^i 


c-ft-gt 


Pt-i 


b 


b 
■»7 — 7 — •fi'^+i:;; — 

5-/.-t       \       fft+lj 


■c-/V.-/» 


_'"-'c-f... 


.    p»-iqt+i 
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and  therefore 


-ug'i 


Similarly,  we  find 

and  — M*     —  «.  ^^^ 

Now  ^  =  ^ ;  and  —  and  —  are  each  independent  of  u  and 
V  \  hence  the  following  notation  may  be  adopted  conveniently : 

(18). 


«+f-l 


U  V  C 


Then,  taking  n  to  denote  t  +  8m  the  preceding  equations,  we 
have 

Pn-tqt     _    p^n-t-iq't    --  "^  .  \ 

C^fn^t^rr      Pn'    C^gn-i-g't  On    ) 

Hence  we  have 

&om  which  we  conclude  that 

and,  by  using  this  and  transformations  similarly  obtained  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  expression  for  F,  we  obtain 

133.  The  quantities  P^,  Q^,  /S^  which  occur  in  this  expression, 
may  be  determined  successively  for  successive  values  of  n  in  the 
following  manner : — By  substituting,  in  (8),  for  p^,  p\,  g^,  g/^ 
their  values  by  (13),  and  eliminating  /^,  Z'^,  g^,  /^,  we  fiind 
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from  which  we  derive 

_c'-a'-5'  ^ 


} 


[VI. 

(a); 


G»+i= 


ab 
c*-a*-b* 


Sn+i'" 


ab 
c*-a*-b* 


Q»-Q»-i 


ab 


Sn—  ^n-i 


(6). 


By  giving  n  the  values  1  and  2  in  (13)  and  (8),  we  find 


-.=f 


e'-V    <^-a*-b* 


^.=^4if  = 


a*b 


ab 


A+x 


0,=- 


Q.- 


«_o'    c'-a*-b' 


ab* 


ab 


b' 


Q.+-> 


^x=^. 


(c). 


By  these  equations  we  have  directly  the  values  of  the  first  two 
tenns  of  each  of  the  sets  of  quantities  Pi,  P^  Pg,  etc.,  Qi,  Q^  Q^, 
etc.,  and  8i,  8^  8^,  etc ;  and  the  others  may  be  calculated  suc- 
cessively by  the  preceding  equations. 

134.  The  polynomials  which  constitute  the  numerators  of  the 
successive  terms  of  the  second  member  of  (15)  may  also  be 
calculated  successively,  by  means  of  equations  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.    We  have  by  (c),  (6),  and  (a), 

A  Qn+P.  G*-i+P.  Q»-.+etc.=-iQ«+(^^=|^P^ 
+(^^=~^P.-Pi)Q^.+etc. 

=^Sn-x+ ^^=J=^(PxG»-i+i'.a»-.+etc.)-(A(4^ 

and  similarly  we  find 
8,8n^^+8,8^,+S.S^,+ete. 


=^'?n-i  +  ^^-^=^r^(^A-«+'^«'SfH-.+eto.)- 


ab 
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8^Pn-l  +.S.P^.+'Sf^P_,+eto. 

and 
=^Q»-i+^^=|^'(«.G»-.+fi'.Q«-.+eto.)-(S,ft,-.+S.Q.,-4+eto.) 


Hence,  if  we  put 


X  ,     (P.-tS,)=P'„ 


(0. 


and  2,^j     (Q^i8t)==Qn 

in  teims  of  which  notation  the  ezpiession  (15)  for  F  becomes 


-{"•(ft+?i+ftH+'^(§-;+&.+ftH}. 


(/); 


we  have 


to)- 


Also  we  have  directly  from  (e)  and  (c), 


a'6 


3c«-a«-ft« 


a'b' 


(A). 


135.  These  equations  enable  ns  to  calculate  successively  the 
values  of  fiTi,  a\,  /STj,  etc.,  P'^,  P'„  P'a,  etc.,  and  Q'j,  Q',,  Q\, 
etc.,  after  the  values  of  8i,  8^,  etc.,  Pi,  P,,  etc.,  and  d,  Q,* 
etc.,  have  been  found. 

136.  The  solution  of  Q>)  as  equations  of  finite  differences  with 
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reference  to  n,  and  the  determination  of  the  arbitrary  constants 
of  integration  by  (c),  leads  to  general  expressions  for  8^,  P^, 
and  Q^ ;  and  by  using  these  in  (g),  integrating  the  equations 
so  obtained,  and  determining  the  arbitrary  consteuits  by  means 
of  (A),  general  expressions  for  S^^f  J^n>  and  Q'^  are  obtained. 
The  expression  for  F  may  therefore  be  put  in  the  form  of  an 
infinite  series,  with  a  finite  expression  for  the  general  term. 
Further,  the  value  of  this  series  may  be  expressed,  by  means  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  which  Poisson  has  used  for  similar 
purposes,  in  terms  of  a  definite  integral.  I  do  not,  however, 
in  the  present  communication  give  any  of  this  analysis,  except 
for  the  case  of  two  spheres  in  contact  which  is  discussed  below, 
because,  except  for  cases  in  which  the  spheres  are  very  near 
one  another,  the  series  for  F  is  rapidly  convergent,  and  the 
terms  of  it  may  be  successively  calculated  with  great  ease,  by 
regular  arithmetical  processes,  for  any  set  of  values  of  c,  a,  and 
b,  by  using  first  the  equations  (c),  to  calculate  Si,  S^,  Pi,  Pg, 
Qif  Qi  9  *^en  (J)  with  the  values  2,  3,  etc.,  successively  substi- 
tuted for  n,  to  calculate  S^,  8^,  etc.,  and  Pg,  P4,  etc.,  and  Qj,  Q4, 
etc. ;  then  (h)  and  (jg)  to  calculate  by  a  similar  succession  of 
processes,  the  values  of  /S'l,  82,  8^^,  etc.,  P'l,  P'g,  P's,  etc.,  and 
Q'l,  Q\>  Q'ft,  etc. 

137.  The  following  is  the  method,  alluded  to  above,  by  which 
I  first  arrived  at  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  year  1845. 

138.  The  "  mechanical  value"  of  a  distribution  of  electricity 
on  a  group  of  insulated  conductors,  may  be  easily  shown  to  be 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  conductor  into  the  potential 
within  it*  Hence,  if  D  and  JE  denote  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  two  spheres  in  the  present  case,  and  if  W  denote 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  them, 
we  have  W=^{Du+Ev). 


*  This  proposition  occurred  to  me  in  thinking  over  the  demonstration 
which  Ganss  gave  of  the  theorem  that  a  given  quantity  qftnatter  may  be  dis^ 
tributed  in  one  and  only  one  toay  over  a  given  eur/ace  90  as  to  produce  a  given 
potential  ai  every  point  of  the  surface^  and  considering  the  mechanical  signifi- 
cation of  the  function  on  the  rendering  of  which  a  miniimini  that  demonstra- 
tion is  founded.  It  was  published,  I  believe,  by  Helmholtz  in  1847,  in  his 
treatise  Ueber  die  BrhaUung  der  Krcftt  by  Uie  translation  of  which,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  New  Scientific  Memoire,  a  great  benefit  has  been  conferred 
on  the  British  scientific  public. 
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Now  if  the  two  spheres,  kept  insulated,  be  pushed  towards  one 
another,  so  as  to  diminish  the  distance  between  their  centres 
from  c  to  c— dc,  the  quantity  of  work  that  will  have  to  be  spent 
wiU  be  F.dc,  since  F  denotes  the  repulsive  force  against  which 
this  relative  motion  is  affected  But  the  mechanical  value  of 
the  distribution  in  the  altered  circumstances  must  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  work  spent  in  producing  no  other 
effect  but  tMs  alteration     Hence  F.dcss-^dW,  and  therefore 

where  u  and  i;  are  to  be  considered  as  varying  with  c,  and  D 
and  F  as  constants.  Kow,  according  to  the  notation  expressed 
in  (13),  we  have 

Determining  —  and  —  by  the  differentiation  of  these  equa- 
tions, and  using  the  results  in  (16),  we  find 

This  expression  agrees  perfectly  with  (/),  given  above ;  since, 
by  differentiating  the  equations  (6)  and  (c)  with  reference  to  c, 
we  find  that  the  quantities  denoted  above  by  S'l,  flf'j,  /S'g,  etc., 
P'l,  P'a,  P'z,  etc.,  Q\,  Q\,  Q\,  etc.,  and  expressed  by  the 
equations  (g)  and  (h),  are  equal  respectively  to 

^dS^     .dS,     .dS,      .        .dP^     .dP,     .dP, 
.dQ^      ,dQ,      .dQ, 

139.  The  series  (/)  or  (18)  for  F  becomes  divergent  for  the 
case  of  two  spheres  in  contact,  but  the  doubly  infinite  series 
from  which  this  was  derived  in  the  first  of  the  two  investiga- 
tions given  above,  is  convergent  when  the  terms  are  properly 
grouped  together ;  and  its  sum  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a 
definite  integral  in  the  following  manner : — 
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140;  Since  the  two  spheres  are  in  contact,  the  potentials  within 
them  must  be  equal,  that  is,  we  must  have  u  =  v.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres  to  be 
equal,  and  let  each  be  taken  as  unity.  Then  we  shall  have 
a=:b=sl,  and  (7  =  2;  and  the  terms  of  doubly  infinite  series 
(9)  in  this  case  are  easily  expressed,*  in  very  simple  forms,  by 
equations  (8).    Thus  we  find. 


^=v*X 


1      1.2  .  1.3 


2« 


3» 
2J. 


1^     1^ 
41    ■  5«  +  6«  ■ 


-etc. 


.  2.2     2.3  .  2.4       , 
.  8.1     8.2  ,  3.3       ^ 

4.1  ^4.2     ^ 


\k). 


If  we  add  the  terms  in  the  vertical  colunms,  we  find 


p=.-xi(!|i! 


2.3.4     3.4.6 


-etc. 


). 


3«    '     4« 

which  is  a  diverging  series,  and  is  the  same  as  we  should  have 
found  by  using  the  form  (/)  or  (18),  But  if  we  add  the  terms 
in  the  horizontal  lines,  we  find  the  following  convergent  series 
for^:— 


-"•{;.- 


log  J- d'd9       hgj-e*de 


-etc. 


1 


*  IVom  equations  (8)  we  find,  in  this  case, 

/•— y««»    2^  *    •'"""^"~2n-l 

p.q,  (2<-l)(2<-l) 

(c-/,-^J»      {2(«  +  0-2}' 

p\<]f,       ^      2s.2t 
(c-/,-flr',)«     {2(5  +  0}' 

P.P^t       ^       g.^i       ^         2<(25-l) 

(c-/,-A)»     {c-g.'ff'd^     {2(«  +  0-l}*' 

and  then,  by  (9),  we  obtain  the  expression  for  F  in  this  particular  case,  given 
in  the  text. 
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Hence,  since  (1  +  ff)~'^  =  1  —  2tf  +  3^— etc.,  we  have 


""f.-a 


log-i-<?d<? 


(0; 


or,  by  actual  iutegiation, 

=v\i  X  Gog2-i)= v'.i  X  (-69816-  -26) 
=t;*X -073868. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  sphere  being  equal  to  the 
sunT  of  the  masses  of  the  imaginary  series  of  points  within  it^ 
is,  according  to  the  formulae  for^^i,  g'l,  p^,  g'j,  etc., 
v(l-J+i-i+etc.),  or  t;log2. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  expression  for  the  repulsion  be- 
tween the  two  spheres,  in  terms  of  Q  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  each, 

p-Q.  ix(log2-i) 

aog2r 

141.  If  a;  denote  the  distance  at  which  two  electrical  points, 
containing  quantities  equal  to  the  quantities  on  the  two  spheres, 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  repel  one  another  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  actual  force  of  repulsion  between  the  spheres,  we  have 

X* 

Using  the  value  for  F  found  above,  we  obtain 

log  2 
V{ix(log2-i)}  = 

If  the  electrical  distribution  on  each  surface  were  uniform,  this 
distance  would  be  equal  to  2,  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  spheres ;  but  it  exceeds  this  amount,  to  the  extent  shown 
by  the  precediijg  result,  because  in  reality  the  electrical  density 
on  each  conductor  increases  gradually  from  the  point  of  contact 
to  the  remotest  points  of  the  two  surfaces. 

P.8. — The  calculation  by  the  method  shown  in  the  preceding 
paper,  of  the  various  quantities  required  for  determining  the 
force  between  two  »p7ieres  of  equal  radii  (each  unity),  insulated 
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with  their  centres  at  distances  2'1,  2%  23,  etc.,  up  to  4,  has 
been  undertaken,  and  is  now  nearly  complete. 
Glasgow  Golleob,  March  21, 1853. 


142.  The  following  numerical  results  have  been  calculated  (by 
means  of  the  formuhe  established  above)  for  application  to  the 
theory  of  a  new  electrometer  which.  I  have  recently  had  con- 
structed to  determine  electrical  potentials  in  absolute  measure, 
from  the  repulsions  of  uninsulated  balls  in  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  insulated  and  electrified  conductor,  by  means  of  a  bifilar 
or  torsion  balance  bearing  a  vertical  shaft  which  passes  through 
a  small  aperture  to  the  outside  of  the  conductor : — 

Tablb  I. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  Electricity  on  two  equal  Spheri- 
cal Conductors^  of  radius  r,  and  the  mutual  force  between  them, 
when  charged  to  potentials  u  and  v  respectively. 


CoLl. 

GolB.  Sands. 

Cols.  4  and  6. 

CoL6. 

Ratio  ofthe  poten- 

Dis- 
tance 
ftx>in 

For  detennining  the  qnantities 
of  electricity, 

For  determining  the  mntoal 
force, 

tials  when  there  is 

neither  attraction 

nor  repulsion, 

centre 

to 
centre 

F=2B«»— ii(ii>+tp«) ; 
being  repulsion  when  poHltive, 

"^-Cr-O* 

=cr. 

and  attraction  when  negative. 

H^f^-^y- 

c. 

I. 

J. 

A. 

B. 

p. 

2-0 

7+ -693147 

a> 

00 

^  +  JX -073858 

^_^.07^858 

21 

1-58396 

•88175 

1*13844 

1-17439 

•77828 

2-2 

1-43131 

•72378 

•52852 

'56350 

•69637 

2-3 

1-34827 

•63395 

•32917 

-36357 

•63553 

2-4 

1-29316 

•57202 

•23169 

•26464 

-58975 

2-6 

1-25324 

•52537 

•17432 

•20630 

•55888 

2-6 

1-22218 

•48819 

•13696 

•16787 

.•51699 

2-7 

1-19755 

•45746 

-11082 

•14090 

•47805 

2-8 

1-17738 

-43140 

•09174 

•12073 

•46049 

2-9 

116056 

-40886 

•07720 

•10526 

•43667 

3-0 

1-14629 

•38908 

•06592 

-09299 

•41567 

3-1 

1-13404 

-37151 

•05698 

•08304 

•39672 

8-2 

1-12340 

•35571 

•04963 

•07481 

•37947 

3-3 

1-11410 

•34150 

-04363 

•06791  , 

•36376 

3-4 

1-10588 

-32852 

-03863 

•06203 

•34939 

3-6 

1-09859 

•31663 

•03441 

-05697 

•33615 

3^6 

1-09208 

•30569 

•03084 

•05257 

•32418 

3-7 

108623 

•29557 

•02775 

•04872 

•31263 

3-8 

1-08095 

-28617 

-02509 

•04631 

•30211 

3-9 

1-07617 

•27742 

-02278 

•04229 

•29233 

4-0 

1-07182 

•26924 

•02075 

•03958 

•28318 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  PotenUah  in  two  equal  Spherical  Conductors^ 
and  the  mutual  force  between  them,  when  charged  with  quantities 
D  and  E  of  electricity  respectively. 


CoLl. 

Cols.  2  and  S. 

ColB.  4  and  5. 
For  determining  the  mntoal 

CoL«. 

DiB- 

For  detennining  the  potentialB, 

force, 
where 

Ratio  of  the  qoan- 

tance 

titiee  when  there  ia 

from 
centre 

to 
centre 

nor  repolalon. 

c 

I 

J 

a. 

^. 

9, 

20 

*^ -693147 

*X       ^ 

'     -693147 

00 

o+ J  X  163726 

1     ^'163726 

2-1 

•91482 

•60926 

•15376 

•22668 

•39102 

2-2 

•93869 

•47467 

•03263 

•16251 

-29436 

2-3 

•96220 

•44782 

•06444 

•12186 

•23580 

2-4 

•96142 

•42528 

•03956 

•10309 

•19944 

2-6 

•96829 

•40599 

'02997 

•09038 

•16908 

2-6 

•97364 

•38888 

•02342 

•08078 

•14476 

2-7 

•97771 

•37348 

•01849 

•07341 

•12786 

2-8 

•98106 

•35946 

•01500 

•06710 

•11318 

2-9 

•98376 

'34658 

•01222 

•06186 

•09971 

3-0 

•98698 

•33467 

•01010 

•06731 

•08877 

3-1 

•98782 

•32361 

•00842 

•06333 

•07944 

3-2 

•98934 

•31327 

•00708 

•04981 

•07139 

3-3 

•99067 

•30366 

•00699 

•01666 

•06442 

3-4 

•99178 

•29462 

•00510 

•04382 

•06839 

3-5 

•99272 

•28612 

•00437 

•04126 

•06298 

3-6 

•99351 

•27810 

•00378 

•03891 

•04868 

3-7 

•99423 

•27064 

•00326 

•03679 

•04349 

3-8 

•99484 

•26338 

•00283 

•   ^03484 

•04061 

3-9 

•99637 

•26669 

•00247 

•03306 

•03736 

4-0 

•99583      • 

•26016 

•00216 

•03139 

•03444 
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[From  the  Cambridge  MathemaHecU  JoumcU,  May  1843.] 

144.  In  measuring  the  action  exerted  upon  an  electrified 
body,  by  a  quantity  of  free  electricity  distributed  in  any  manner 
over  another  body,  the  methods  followed  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  attracted  body  is  conducting  and  non-conducting  are 
different  Now,  the  only  difference  between  the  state  of  a 
conducting  body  and  that  of  a  non-conducting  body  is,  that 
the  electricity  is  held  upon  a  conducting  body  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  (to  a  certain  extent  at  least),  while  on  a  non- 
conducting body  it  is  held  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of 
the  body. 

145.  To  find  the  attraction  of  an  electrical  mass  E,  on  a  non- 
conducting electrified  body  A,  the  obvious  way  is  to  proceed 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  attraction,  considering  the  electricity 
on  ^  as  the  attract<ed  mass. 

In  finding  the  action  on  a  conducting  body  -4,  the  method 
followed  is  to  consider  its  electricity  as  exerting  no  pressure 
upon  the  particles  of  the  body,  but  disturbing  its  equilibrium, 
by  making  the  pressure  of  the  air  unequal  at  different  parts 
of  its  surface.  These  two  methods  of  measuring  the  action 
oi Eon  A  should  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result,  since  the 
action  must  be  the  same,  whether  A  be  conducting  or  non- 
conducting, the  distribution  remaining  the  sama  It  is  the 
object  of  the  following  paper  to  show  that  they  do  lead  to  the 
same  result. 

146.  We  must  first  find  the  pressure  of  an  element  of  the 
electricity  of  A,  on  the  atmosphere. 

Let  d$  be  the  area  of  the  element,  and  pd^  its  electrical  mass. 
Let  d$  form  part  of  another  element  o-,  indefinitely  larger  than 
ds  in  every  direction,  but  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  plane.  Now,  if  po-  be  a  material  plane,  it  can  exercise  no 
attraction  on  pds,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
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it  may  be  readily  shown  that  this  is  aJso  true  if  pa  be  a  plate 
of  matter  of  different  densities,  arranged  in  parallel  planes,  the 
thickness  being  either  finite  or  indefinitely  small,  and  the  law 
of  density  being  any  whatever. 

147.  Hence,  the  force  acting  on  pds  is  due  to  the  repulsion 
of  all  the  electrical  mass,  except  a ;  and,  since  the  electricity 
on  A  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  E,  the  repulsion 
acts  along  the  normal  through  ds,  and  is  in  magnitude  2irp^d8 
(see  L  above,  §  7),  which  is  therefore  the  pressure  of  ds  on  the 
air.  Hence,  if  ^  be  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  on  ds,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  is 

{p^2irp*)d8. 
Hence,  if  X  be  the  whole  pressure  on  A,  resolved  along  a  fixed 
line  X^X,  and  if  i;  be  the  angle  which  the  normal  through  ds 
makes  with  this  line,  we  have 

X=i  —J/Ip — 2ir/5*  )cos  V  ds, 
the  integrals  being  extended  over  the  surface  of  A.     Now, 

JXpcosvds^O, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  A.    Hence,  we  have 

X=27rffp*cosvd3  (a), 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  attraction  on  a  conducting  body 
A,  either  separate  fix)m  the  body  on  which  E  is  distributed, 
or  connected  with  it. 

148.  To  show  that  this  is  identical  with  the  expression  for 
the  attraction  of  E  on  the  electricity  of  A,  let  Rpds  and  R^pds 
be  the  components  of  the  repulsion  on  pds,  which  are  due  to  E, 
and  to  the  electricity  of  A  ;  and  let  a,  a'  be  the  angles  which 
their  directions  make  with  XX\    Then  we  shall  have 

2irp008v=^0O8a4-i2'c08a' ; 
therefore  X=:J]f{BooBa+R'Qosa')ds. 

Now,  j/jfR' cos  ads  is  the  attraction  of  the  electricity  of  A  on 
itself  in  the  direction  XX\  and  is  therefore  =  0.    Hence, 

X=^JfRooaads  (6)» 

But  this  expression  for  X  is  the  attraction  of  E  on  the  elec- 
tricity of  A :  [also,  the  moment  roimd  OX  is  the  same  for  the 
diminution  of  air  pressure  as  for  the  attraction  of  E  on  the 
electricity  of  A :]  and  hence  the  two  methods  of  measuring  the 
action  lead  to  the  same  result 
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Vm.  DEMONSTRATION  OF  A  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPOSITION 
IN  THE  MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  the  CamMdge  Mathematical  Journal^  Feb.  1845.] 

149.  If  a  material  point  be  in  a  position  of  equilibrium  when 
imder  the  influence  of  any  number  of  masses  attracting  it  or 
repelling  it  with  forces  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  equilibrium  will  be  unstable.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  if  the  material  point 
receive  a  slight  displacement,  there  will  in  general  be  a  moving 
force  called  into  action. 

150.  Let  0  be  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  P  any  adjacent 
point ;  V  the  potential  of  the  influencing  masses,  /a,  at  P,  which 
point  we  suppose  not  to  be  contained  within  any  portion  of  fi ; 
U  the  value  of  V  at  0.  Now  it  is  shown  by  Gauss,  in  his 
M^moire  on  General  Theorems  in  Attraction,  that  V  cannot 
have  the  constant  value  U  through  any  finite  volume,  however 
small,  adjacent  to  0,  without  having  it  for  every  point  external 
to  fi,  But  this  is  impossible,  as  may  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Let  o-  be  a  closed  surface  containing  within  it  a  quantity  of 
matter,  fju^,  consisting  of  any  number  of  detached  portions  of  /&, 
or  of  the  whole  of  fi,  if  /la  be  a  continuous  mass.  Let  da  be  an 
element  of  a,  and  P  the  force  due  to  the  total  action  of  /a, 
resolved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  da,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered positive  when  directed  towards  the  space  within  <r. 
Then,  by  a  theorem  demonstrated  in  this  Journal  (see  xn. 
below,  §  200),  we  have      J/'Pda'=4:VfA, 

the  integrations  being  extended  over  the  whole  of  a-.  Hence 
P  cannot  be  =  0  for  every  point  of  the  surface  a,  and  therefore 
V  cannot  be  constant  for  all  the  space  exterior  to  fi, 

*  This  theorem  was  first  given  by  Mr.  Eamshaw,  in  his  -Memoir  on  Mole- 
cular Forces,  read  at  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  March  18,  1839. 
See  vol.  vn.  of  the  TransactUms. 
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Hence  V  cannot  have  the  constant  value  U  for  every  point 
of  any  finite  volume,  however  small,  adjacent  to  0. 

151.  Now  let  a  sphere  S  be  described  round  0  as  centre,  with 
any  radius  a,  sufficiently  small  that  no  portion  of  fi  shall  be 
included,  and  let  P  be  any  point  of  the  surfietce  S,  and  ds  an 
element  of  the  surface  at  P. 

In  the  equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  article  already  referred  to 
(XII.  below,  §  199),  let  the  sphere  8  be  the  surface  there  con- 
sidered ;  let  v=  V,  and  Vi  =  — ,  if  OP=r. 

Hence  Pi  =  -^  and  Vj  =  — ,  at  every  point  of  8; 

m=sfi^    mi=l,    JXfvdmi^U. 

Also  /MPdszzXjfPds^O, 

a 

and^^idm  =  0,  since  8  does  not  contain  any  of  the  matter  /a. 

We  have  therefore,  by  comparing  (3)  and  (4)  of  §  199, 

0=4irCr-lj(rFa. 

Therefore  j(7T(fo=4?ra'U; 

which  shows  that  the  mean  value  for  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 

of  the  potential  of  any  external  masses,  is  equal  to  the  value 

at  the  centre.    Let  V^U+u. 

Therefore  ffuds^O. 

152.  Now,  as  has  already  been  shown,  u  cannot  be  =0  for 
every  point  P  adjacent  to  0,  and  therefore  if  the  sphere  pass 
through  a  point  P  where  u  is  negative,  there  must  also  be  a  point 
P*  in  the  surface,  for  which  u  is  positive.  But  if  we  assume  the 
potential  of  an  attracting  particle  to  be  positive,  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  force,  resolved  along  any  straight  line,  will  be 
that  in  which  V  increases.  Hence  there  will  be  a  force  towards 
0,  for  points  displaced  along  0P\  and  from  0,  for  points  dis- 
placed along  OF^.  Hence  if  M,  the  material  point  in  equili- 
brium at*0,  be  displaced  along  OF^,  the  moving  force  generated 
will  tend  to  remove  it  further  from  0,  which  is  therefore  an 
unstable  position. 

153.  As  an  application  of  tliis  theorem,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  any  number  of  material  points  repelling  one  another  ac- 
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cording  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  contained  in 
the  interior  of  a  rigid  closed  envelope.  Let  the  system  be  in 
equilibrium  when  acted  upon  by  attracting  or  repelling  masses 
distributed  in  any  manner  without  the  envelope. 

It  will  generally  be  possible  that  there  may  be  a  position  or 
positions  of  equilibrium,  in  which  at  least  some  of  the  particles 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  surface.  If  now  we  suppose  all 
the  particles  fixed  except  one,  not  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
the  equilibrium  of  this  particle  is,  as  has  been  shown,  unstabla 
Hence,  generally,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  is  unstable  if 
any  of  the  particles  be  not  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and 
therefore  in  nature  the  particles  cannot  remain  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. There  must,  however,  be  some  stable  position  or  positions 
in  which  the  particles  can  rest,  but  in  such,  all  the  particles 
must  be  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  envelope.  The  sole 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  this  case  will  be  that  the  resultant 
force  on  each  particle  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to 
the  surface,  and  directed  towards  the  exterior  space.  If  the 
number  of  particles  be  infinite,  and  there  be  one  position  in 
which  the  whole  surface  is  covered,  there  can  be  no  other  in 
which  this  is  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  paper  in  this  Journal 
fiJready  quoted  (xii.  below,  §  204) ;  and  it  is  also  readily  seen 
that  this  position  will  be  stable,  and  that  no  other  in  which  the 
surface  is  not  entirely  covered  can  be  stable.  In  this  case  the 
particles  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  the  intensity 
of  electricity  on  the  surface,  the  space  within  being  conducting 
matter,  and  the  masses  without  being  any  electrified  bodies. 
If  a  mechanical  theory  be  adopted,  electricity  will  actually  be 
a  number  of  material  points  without  weight,  which  repel  one 
another  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Thus 
the  result  we  have  arrived  at  is,  that  there  can  be  permanently 
no  free  electricity  in  the  interior  of  a  conducting  body  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. 

154.  If,  as  may  happen  through  the  influence  of  the  exterior 
masses,  there  cannot  be  a  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  par- 
ticles covering  the  whole  surface,  there  wiU  be  a  permanent 
distribution,  in  which  part  of  the  surface  is  uncovered.  This, 
however,  is  never  the  case  with  electricity,  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  latent  electricity  is  then  decomposed,  so  that  the  whole 
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surface  is  covered  with  electricity,  either  positive  or  negative. 
All  the  above  reasoning  would  still  apply,  if  we  considered  the 
masses  of  some  points  to  be  negative,  and  of  some  positive,  and 
the  force  between  any  two  to  be  a  repulsion  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  their  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  their  distance. 

156.  Since  every  particle  is  on  the  surface,  the  whole  medium 
(if  it  can  be  properly  so  called),  will  be  an  indefinitely  thin 
stratum,  the  thickness  being  in  fact  the  ultimate  breadth  of  an 
atom  or  material  point.  If  we  suppose  these  atoms  to  be  merely 
centres  of  force,  the  thickness  will  therefore  be  absolutely 
nothing,  and  thus  the  fluid  will  be  absolutely  compressible  and 
inelastic.  Any  thickness  which  the  stratum  can  have  must 
depend  on  a  force  of  elasticity,  or  on  a  force  generated  by  the 
contact  of  material  points,  and  in  either  case  will  therefore 
require  *  an  ultimate  law  of  repulsion  more  intense  than  that  of 
the  inverse  squarej^  when  the  distance  is  very  small,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  this  cannot  be  the  ultimate  law  of 
repulsion  in  any  elastic  fluid.  As,  however,  all  experiments 
yet  made  serve  to  confirm  the  fact  that  there  is  no  electricity 
in  the  interior  of  conducting  bodies,  or  that  the  stratum  has 
absolutely  no  thickness,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  elasticity 
in  the  assumed  electric  fluid,  and  thus  the  law  of  force,  deduced 
independently  by  direct  experiments,  is  confirmed. 

St.  Peteb's  Ck)LLEOE,  Jan.  16, 1845. 


*  [Note  added  Jan.  1869. — ^Thia  was  written  without  knowledge  of  Davy's 
"  repulsive  motion,''  and  without  the  slightest  idea  that  elasticity  of  every 
kind  is  most  probably  a  result  of  motion.  The  condiisions  of  the  text  are, 
however,  not  affected  by  these  views.] 

t  This  agrees  with  a  result  of  Mr.  Eamshaw. 
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IX.  NOTE  ON  INDUCED  MAGNETISM  IN  A  PLATE. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  McUhematicdl  Journal^  Nov.  1845.] 

156.  If  a  plate  of  soft  iron  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet  of  any  kind,  it  immediately  becomes  magnetized  "  by 
induction ;"  and  the  effects  of  this  are  exhibited  in  the  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  it  exercises  upon  small  magnetic  bodies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  determination  of  these  effects,  from  the 
elementary  laws  of  magnetic  induction,  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable practical  interest  -In  the  case  of  a  plate  bounded  by 
infinite  parallel  planes,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete solution  of  a  very  simple  nature,  by  means  of  a  principle 
which  will  be  developed  in  a  future  paper  (see  above,  §§  127, 
107,  108,  44).  The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  compare 
this  solution  with  a  formula  given  by  Green  in  his  Ussay  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  as  an  approximate  result,  but  which 
appears  to  be  inadmissible. 

167,  Let  the  influencing  magnet,  which  may  be  of  any  form 
and  size,  and  magnetized  in  any  manner,  be  denoted  by  Q ;  and 
let  us  suppose  it  to  be  held  behind  the  plate  of  soft  iron.  The 
solution  which  I  have  obtained  enables  us  to  find  the  total 
magnetic  action  on  a  point,  P,  situated  in  any  position,  either 
within  or  without  the  plate ;  but  at  present  I  shall  only  state 
the  result  when  P  is  he/are  the  plate.  In  this  case  the  actual 
magnetic  effect  on  P  may  be  produced  by  supposing  Q  and  the 
plate  to  be  removed,  and  a  certain  imaginary  series  of  magnets 
Q,  Qi,  Q2,  etc.,  to  be  substituted,  the  system  being  constructed 
thus.  Each  of  the  imaginary  magnets  is  equal  and  similar  to 
Q,  and  similarly  magnetized ;  Q^  occupies  the  place  of  Q,  and 
the  others  are  similarly  placed  behind  it,  elong  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plate,  the  distance  between  corresponding  points 
of  each  consecutive  pair  being  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  plate.  The  intensities  of  the  successive -magnets  decrease 
in  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  common  ratio  is  m*  (a 
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quantity  measuring  (§  46)  the  inductive  capacity  for  magnetism 
of  the  plate),  commencing  with  that  of  Q\  which  is  equal  to 
1  —  m^  if  the  intensity  of  Q  be  unity.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  analogy  between  this  and  the  corresponding 
result  in  optics,  in  which  the  illumination  produced  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  by  a  candle,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  candle 
itself,  with  diminished  brightness,  and  to  a  row  of  images 
behind  it,  with  intensities  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion, which  arise  fix)m  successive  internal  reflections. 

168.  If  the  iron  plate  be  infinitely  thin,  aU  the  images,  Qi,  Q^, 
etc.,  will  coincide  with  Q^;  and,  since  the  sum  of  their  intensities 
is  unity,  the  total  effect  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  Q,  which 
will  therefore  be  unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  the  screen. 
The  same  will  be  the  case  if  the  distance  of  Q  be  infinitely 
great,  and  the  thickness  of  the  screen  finite ;  but  in  this  case, 
at  least  as  feir  as  the  present  result  can  show  us,  the  dimensions 
of  the  planes  which  bound  the  plate  must  be  infinitely  great 
compared  with  the  distance  of  Q. 

169.  The  result  which  I  have  stated  is  applicable  also  to 
the  imaginary  case  in  which,  instead  of  being  a  magnet,  Q  is 
a  mass  of  positive  or  negative  magnetism.*  Thus,  let  Q  be  a 
unit  of  positive  magnetism  collected  in  a  point,  which  case 
is  investigated  by  Green.  To  express  the  action  analytically, 
let  Q  be  taken  as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plate  as  axis  of  x,  and  the  plane  through  this  line,  and 
P,  as  plane  of  (x,  y).  Then  denoting  by  a  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  and  considering  Q  as  a  positive  unit  of  matter,  we  shall 
have,  for  the  total  potential  at  P,  due  to  Q  and  the  plate, 

160.  For  all  magnetic  bodies  m  is  between  0  and  1,  the 
former  limit  being  its  value  when  the  inductive  capacity  for 

*  This  expression  does  not  imply  any  hypothesis  of  a  magnetio  matter  or 
of  a  flaid  or  fluids,  but  it  is  merely  used  for  brevity  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  established  by  Coulomb,  Poisson,  and  Ampere,  that  the  action  of  a 
magnetized  body  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  collection  of  electric  '*  closed  currents," 
may  always  be  represented  by  an  imaginary  positive  and  negative  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  of  which  the  whole  mass  is  algebraically  nothing.  By  an 
element  of  positive  or  negative  magnitude,  we  merely  mean  a  portion  of  this 
imagined  matter. 
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magnetism  is  nothing,  and  the  latter  being  never  attained,  though 
it  is  approached  in  such  bodies  as  iron,  of  which  the  inductive 
capacity  is  great  In  the  extreme  case  of  w=l,  the  laws  of 
induction  in  a  magnetic  body  degenerate  into  those  of  electrical 
equilibrium  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor  of  electricity.  If  in 
the  expression  for  F  we  put  w  =  1,  one  of  the  factors  vanishes 
and  the  other  becomes  infinite,  but  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
product  is  nothing,  which  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  plate  is 
to  destroy  all  action  behind  it.  This  we  know  to  be  the  case 
when  an  infinite  conducting  screen  of  any  form  is  placed  before 
an  electrified  body. 

161.  In  the  case  when  the  plate  is  of  iron,  the  value  of  m  is 
nearly  imity.  Hence,  as  the  series  is  multiplied  by  1— m^  it 
might  be  imagined  that,  if  we  "  neglect  small  quantities  of  the 
order  (1  — ^)  compared  with  those  which  are  retained,"  (1  ~^g 
being,  in  Green's  notation,  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as 
1— m),  an  approximate  result  would  be  obtained  by  putting 
m=l  in  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  within  the  vin- 
culum, ^d  it  is  thus  that  Green,  having,  in  the  investiga- 
tion, neglected  quantities  multiplied  by  (1  —g)\  arrives  at  the 
result, 

^^^^^-^- '- +  ....!.. .,.+etc.l 


■{(cr+2a)«+y«}*"^{(x+4a)«+y«}i"^"^-  I 

ASi  however,  this  series  has  an  infinite  sum,  it  is  clear  that  no 
value  of  m  can  be  sufficiently  near  to  unity  to  render  the 
approximation  admissible.  If  instead  of  Q  we  were  to  sub- 
stitute a  magnet,  or  any  collection  of  positive  and  negative 
particles,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  masses  is  zero,  the  series 
for  the  potential,  deduced  from  Green's  expression,  would  con- 
verge :  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  series  which 
woidd  be  found  for  the  attraction  of  the  system  on  a  point 
beyond  the  screen,  even  when  Q  is  a  positive  point,  by  differ- 
entiating the  expression  for  F,  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
approximation  is  still  inadmissible;  since,  if  we  expand  the 
rigorous  expression  in  either  case  in  ascending  powers  (1  —  m), 
we  find  that,  though  the  first  term  is  finite,  the  co-efficients  of 
all  the  terms  which  follow  it  are  infinita 

162.  Although  the  method  by  which  I  obtained  the  rigorous 
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solution  is  quite  distiact  from  that  followed  by  Green,  being 
independent  of  any  mathematical  process,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  show  that  the  result  can  be  deduced  from  his  own 
analysis,  and  even  with  greater  ease  than  his  solution  is  ob- 
tained after  making  unnecessary  approximation. 

By  a  very  remarkable  investigation,  in  which  he  extends 
Laplace's  well-known  analysis  for  spherical  co-ordinates  to  the 
case  when  the  radius  of  the  sphere  becomes  infinite,  Green 
arrives  (Essay  an  Electricity,  p.  64)  at  the  following  expression 
for  the  total  potential  at  P,  due  to  the  positive  unit  of  matter 
Q,  and  to  the  interposed  plate,  before  making  any  approxima- 
tion:— 

Let  m=o:£--  Then  we  have,  by  expansion,  and  by 
changing  the  order  of  the  integration, 

I    rfy.e-i«(l+m«€-«7«+m*€-*v«+eto.)cos{)37y) 

f       X  w'(a;+2a)  ro«(a!+4a)  \ 

which  agrees  with  the  expression  given  above. 
St.  Peter's  Collbgb,  Oct.  Uth,  1845. 
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X.   SUR  UNE  PE0PRII:t6  DB  la  COUCHE  fiLEOTRIQUE  EN 
6QUILIBEB  A  LA  SURFACE  D'UN  CORPS  CONDUCTEUR 

Par  M,  J.  LiouYiLLB. 

[From  the  Ocmbridge  and  Dublin  McUhematical  Journal,  Nov.  1846.] 

163.  La  m^thode  la  plus  g^n^rale  que  Ton  connaisse  pour 
former  des  couches  flectriques,  en  ^uilibre  k  la  surface  de 
corps  conducteurs,  consiste  h  consid^rer  une  masse  M;  et  le 
potentiel,  ^^rr  Cf(x\y\z')dx'dy'dz' ^ 

de  cette  masse,  par  rapport  k  im  point  quelconque  (a?,  y,  z), 
dont  la  distance  au  point  {x\  y\  z'\  ou  ^  Moment 

f{pd,y\z')dx'dy'dz\ 
est  d^ign^e  par  J.  Prenons  ensuite  une  surface  de  niveau  ou 
d'^uilibre.  relativement  ^  Tattraction  de  la  masse  JIf,  et  qui 
entoure  cette  masse,  c'est  ^  dire  prenons  une  surface  ferm^ 
(A),  contenant  la  masse  M  dans  son  int^rieur,  et  pour  tons  les 
points  de  laquelle  Y  conserve  une  valeur  ccfnstante.    En  fin 

dV 
soit  ■'T^  la  variation  infiniment  petite  que  Y  ^prouvelorsqu'on 

passe  d'un  point  de  cette  surface  ^  un  point  ext^rieur  infini- 
ment voisin  situ^  surla  normale  k  une  distance  ds,    C'est  la 

dV 
d^rivte  —  >   multipli^e  si  Ton  vent  par  une  constante,  qui 

r^glera  la  loi  des  densit&  de  T^lectricit^  en  ^uilibre  sur  un 
corps  conducteur  termini  gar  la  surface  (A).  Plusieurs  gdo- 
m^tres  sont  parvenus,  chacun  de  leur  cdt^,  k  ce  beau  th^r6me  ; 
mais  c'est  (Jeorge  Green  qui  I'a,  je  crois,  donn^  le  premier  dans 
un  excellent  m^moire  pubU^  en  1828,  sous  ce  titre :  An  Essay 
on  the  Application  of  MatJiematieal  Analysis  to  the  Theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Je  me  propose  de  montrer  que  la 
couche  Slectrique  en  ^uilibre  ainsi  obtenue  a  pr^isdment  le 
mSme  centre  de  gravity  que  la  masse  M. 

164.  Plaqons  Torigine  des  coordonn^  x,  y,  z,  au  centre  de 
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giavite  de  la  masse  M\  et  d^ignons  par  a^  une  quelconque 
des  coordonnfes  du  centre  de  gravity  de  la  couche  flectrique, 
laqnelle  sera  foumie  par  la  formule 

oil  les  integrations  s'appliquent  h  la  surface  (A)  dont  r^l^ment 
est  represents  par  d<o.    II  s'agit  de  prouver  que  a^  =  0. 
D'aprte  Texpression  de  V,  on  a 

suivant  que  le  point  (x,  y,  z)  appartient  ou  non  ik  la  masse  M. 
Pour  plus  de  simplicity,  Scrivons  toujours 

en  regardant  la  fonction  f{x,  y,  «)  comme  nulle  hors  de  la 
masse  M\  et  combinons  cefte  Equation  avec  cette  autre  de 
forme  analogue 

dx*  ■*■  dy*  "^  dz' """' 

oii  nous  supposons  que  U  est  une  fonction  de  x,  y,  z,  qui  reste 
finie  et  continue  ainsi  que  ses  dSriv^  dans  tout  I'espace 
interieur  h  (A).    Nous  aurons 

MultipUons  par  dxdydz,  et  intSgrons  dans  tout  Tespace 
interieur  k  (A).  En  conservant  hds  ethd<a  hi  m^me  signifi- 
cation que  ci-dessus,  on  trouve,  apr^s  des  transformations  bien 
connues : 

//V^dio^//U^du>^i^///UA^,  y,  z)dxdydz. 

Mais  r^uation  en  U  est  satisfaite  par  U=x;  nous  avons 
done : 

JjrV^io-'Jffx~dia'-4wj[)^^       y,  z)dxdydz. 

L'intSgrale  triple  du  second  membre,  divisSe  par  Jf,  donne 
Tabscisse  du  centre  de  gravity  de  la  masse  M.  Ce  centre  Stant 
h,  rorigine  des  coordonnSes,  TintSgrale  dont  nous  parlous  est 
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dx 
nulle.    Je  vais  prouver  que  .rint^grale  f/V-^  dc^  I'^st  aussL 

D'abord  on  peut  faire  sortir  V  dii  signe  /,  puisque,  sur  la 

dx 
surfiw5e  (A),  V  est  constant    Observons  ensuite  que  —  a  pour 

yaleur  le  cosinus  de  Tangle  a  que  la  normcde  ds  fait  avec  Taxe 
des  X.  Notre  int^grale  deyiendra  done:  V//cosada>.  Or 
Tint^rale  Jfcosadw  est  nulle,  d'apr^  un  th^orSme  connu, 
comme  compost  d'^l^ments  deux  h  deux  ^ux  et  de  signes 

contraires.    Ainsi  /  /  ^3:  ^= ^*    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  finalement 

dV 


If 


*-^d«=0, 


et  Ton  en  conclut  a^  =  0,  ce  qu'il  fallait  d6nontrer. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAPER. 

By  William  Thomsoit. 

[Bxtraded  from  a  Letter  to  M.  Liouyills.] 

165.  "...The  demonstration  which  you  have  given  has  led  me 
to  this  other  theorem,  that  the  mass  M,  and  the  shell  surround- 
ing it,  have  the  same  principal  axes,  through  any  point. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  U^yz  in  the  formula  which  you 
have  given.  Then,  since,  if  we  denote  by  K  the  constant 
value  of  V  at  the  shell,  we  have 

we  find 

Jfyz-^^^^'^Sffy^'A^^y^  ')dxdydt  (i), 

which  proves  the  proposition  enunciated. 
If  we  take  TJ^o?,  we  find 

^■S*""  %5-+ F-^- C;^-^+ F-^- C^-^=2F+4ir^^^^^ 
*  See  XII.  below,  S  200,  (8). 
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from  which,  observing  that 

we  deduce 

Let  -4,  J?,  C  be  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  mass  M  round 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  A^y  Bi,  C^  those  of  the  shell, 
round  the  same  axes,  it  being  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  shell  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jf  ;*  the  preceding 
equation,  and  the  two  others  which  correspond  relatively  to 
the  axes  of  y  and  z,  are  with  this  notation, 

A,=^Q+A,  B,^Q+B,  C^  =  Q+C  (2),f 

where  Ci,^^MV-K)dxdydz, 

2ir 

is  a  quantity  which  is  iadependent  of  the  position  of  the 
origin. 

From  equations  (2),  we  have 

^-a=A-Ci,  c7-4=ei-A,  4-5=^-^       (3). 

A  demonstration  of  your  theorem  and  of  the  theorems  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations  (1)  and  (3)  may  be  arrived  at  by 
comparing  the  expressions  for  the  equal  potentials }  produced 
by  the  mass  M,  and  the  shell  at  very  distant  points."  || 

9t.  Petieb's  Collegh,  Jvly  15,  1846. 


*  In  tills  case  the  "density''  of  the  distribution  at  any  point  of  the  shell 
will  be  equal  to  —  •  ^ —  •    See  i.  above,  §  7. 

t  If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates principal  axes  of  M  (and  therefore  of  the  i^ell,  according  to  the  pro- 
position enunciated  above),  these  equations  show  that  the  *'  central  ellipsoid  " 
(see  note  to  p.  202  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1846)  for 
the  shell  is  confocal  with  that  for  the  body  M, 

X  A  shell  constructed  round  the  mass  M,  in  the  manner  described  by 
M.  LiouviUe,  with  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  M,  exerts  the  same  force  upon 
points  without  the  shell,  as  was  proved  first  by  Green  (see  also  i.  above, 
I  9) ;  and  since  the  potential  of  each  vanishes  at  an  infinite  distance,  it 
follows  that  the  two  bodies  produce  equal  potentials  at  every  point  without 
the  shelL 

II  [See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Phihaophy,  §  539.] 
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XL  ON  CERTAIN  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS  SUGGESTED  BY 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  ELEOTRIOITY. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  AfathemcUiedl  Journal,  March  1847.] 

166.  It  follows  fipom  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  an  infinite  plane,*  subject  to  the 
influence  of  an  electrical  point,  that  the  value  of  the  double 
integral, 

i^i.col(f-a:)'+(i,-y)'+z«}«{(f-a:')«+(i,-yr+z'*}*' 
is  2ir 

A  direct  analytical  verification  of  this  result  is  therefore  in- 
teresting in  connexion  with  the  physical  problem.  In  the 
following  paper  the  multiple  integral 


// 


'{(£.-a^i)'+(l.-a^)«+...+tt*}*<-'''{(£i-«i')"+(e.-a:;)«+...+i*'«}*<-« 

is  considered,  and  its  value  is  shown  to  be 

irU<+i) 1^ 

rK*+l)  {(ari-a:0'+(^.-a:;)«  +  ...+(u+O«}4(-0' 

a  result  of  which  the  one  mentioned  above  is  a  particular  casa 
Several  distinct  demonstrations  of  this  theorem  are  given,  and 
some  other  formulaB,  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  connexion 
with  it,  are  added. 

167.  The  first  part  of  the  following  paper,  which  is  a  transla- 
tion, with  slight  alterations,  of  a  memoir  in  Liouville's  Joumalyf 
contains  a  demonstration  suggested  to  me  by  a  method  followed 
by  Green  in  proving  the  remarkable  theorem  in  Art.  (6)  of  his 
Essay  on  Electricity.  In  the  second  part  some  formulae  are 
given  which,  in  the  case  of  two  variables,  are  such  as  would 

♦  See  above,  §  111,  footnote. 

t  1845,  p.  137,  "Demonstration  d'un  Th^or^me  dWnalyse''  (Apnl  1845). 
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occur  in  the  analysis  of  problems  in  heat  and  electricity,  with 
reference  to  a  body  bounded  in  one  direction  by  an  infinite 
plane,  if  the  methods  indicated  by  Fourier  were  followed ;  and 
from  them  the  value  of  the  multiple  integral  mentioned  above 
is  deduced.  In  §  m.  the  evaluation  is  effected  by  a  direct 
process  of  reduction,  suggested  by  geometrical  considerations.* 

PARTI. 

168.  Let  the  value  of  the  multiple  integral,  which,  if  we 
use  a  very  convenient  notation  analogous  to  that  of  factorials, 
may  be  written  thus, 

be  denoted  by  U. 

Let  u  +  t£^=  a,  it  being  understood  that  u  and  u'  are  taken 
as  positive.    Then,  if  we  assume 

«-___i \ m 

we  have 

-2{«-l)uC^=rr"|V^[(fa',  when  v=u. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  second  member  of  this  equation 
vanishes  when  t;=  ±  oo ,  and  that  it  does  not  become  infinite, 
even  when  one  of  the  values  0,  2u,  or  a  is  assigned  to  u. 
Hence  the  preceding  equation  may  be  written 


But  we  have 


have 
When  we  take  the  integral  with  respect  to  v  between  the 

*  See  "  Exiroit  d'ane  lettre  H  M.  Lionville,  etc"    lioaviUe's  Jowrrudy  1845, 
p.  364  (XIV.  §  210,  below). 

H 
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limits  —  oo  and  u,  the  first  term  yanishes,  since  at  each  lioiit 
ii  =  0.    Thus  the  preceding  equation  is  reduced  to 

1 69.  Now  we  have    ^  +  2^=0, 
dv*  d^*        ' 

for  all  values  of  fi,  (2...,  provided  v  be  not  equal  to  a.  Hence 
this  equation  is  satisfied  fdr  all  the  values  of  the  variables 
between  the  limits  of  the  integration  in  the  preceding  ex- 

pression,  and  we  may  therefore  employ  it  to  eliminate  -^  : 
we  thus  obtain 

Taking  one  of  the  terms  of  the  second  member,  and  integrating 
by  parts,  we  have 

since  the  integrated  parts  vanish  at  each  limit.  By  applying 
a  similar  process  to  each  term  under  the  sign  S,  we  find 

But,  if  we  denote  by  Q  and  Q'  the  two  parts  of  JB,  in  equation 
(1),  so  that  2J= Q—  Q',  we  have 

dv*  ^     di'      " 
for  all  values  of  the  variables  v,  fi,  etc.,  within  the  limits  of 
integration ;  hence  there  remains 

To  determine  the  value  of  this  expression  it  may  be  remarked 
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that  the  quantity  under  the  integral  signs  vanishes  for  all 
values  of  the  variables  which  diflTer  sensibly  hom  those  ex- 
pressed by 

v=0,     fi=a?i,     f,=a;„     etc., 

and  moreover,  that  if  we  consider  separately  the  terms  of  the 
second  member,  each  is  found  to  be  a  converging  integral :  it 
foUows  that,  if  we  denote  by  P  the  value  which  JB'  receives 
when  the  variables  have  these  values  assigned,  we  have 

-2(,-l>t7=pJJJ...(^+2^)dvdf.df....df,        (3), 

where  the  limits  of  integration  must  be  such  as  to  include 
the  values  0,  a^,  x^,  etc.,  but  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary. 
By  considering  separately  the  different  terms  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  integrating  each  with  respect  to  the  variable  to  which 
it  is  related,  without  yet  assigning  the  limits  of  the  integra- 
tion, we  find 

-2(s-l)ur7=p(JJ...giff,rff.  ...+//g.cZt;rff.  +  eto,)  (4). 

170.  Let  us  now  assume 

fi=vi+a?i,  fi=t;,+a:„  etc., 
and  t;*+V+...+V=r«, 

from  which  we  have 

^       1        dQ        «-l       dCi        *-l 

The  integrations  in  equation  (3)  may  be  extended  to  all  the 
values  of  the  variables  which  satisfy  the  condition 

and  the  limits  in  (4)  will  then  be  such  as  to  include  all  the 
values  which  satisfy  the  equation 

^•+Vi*+»i"+«-+V=«*i  or  r*^a*^  etc. 
If  in  the  integrations  we  only  take  the  positive  values  of  the 
variables  v,  v^,  v^  etc.,  which  satisfy  the  limiting  condition,  we 
must  multiply  each  integral  by  2*^^ ;  and  we  may  then  simply 
take,  in  the  successive  terms  the  second  member  of  (4), 
dQ        «-l      dCt        «— 1 

Thus  we  have 
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uU=-j^{J!/'-  .  .vdvidvt. .  .dVt+Z/'. .  .VidvdVi...dVt+etc.)  * 

=  {s+l)P//...{l-h-h...-l,)Ur^lr^...l,-^dhdh...dl,; 
in  which  last  expression  the  limits  include  all  positive  values 
satisfying  the  condition 

Hence,  by  liouville's  theorem,f 

which  gives  the  required  value  of  the  integral  U. 

171.  If  we  denote  by  tT  any  integral  corresponding  to  IT, 
in  which  the  system  of  variables  u,  Xi,  x^  ...  and  u\  o^,  x^  ... 
are  i^^verted,  we  shall  have  uU  =  u'U',  since  P  is  a  function 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  two  systems ;  and  we  there- 
fore deduce  from  the  preceding  result, 

rf> [d^ 


(5). 


_    7r^»+0 1  

-rj(*+l)  {2(a;-a;')«+(u+t*')«}i(-0 

172.  I  shall  add  another  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  as  an 
application  of  some  remarkable  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Green 
in  Ins  memoir  **  On  the  determination  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  attractions  of  ellipsoids  of  variable  densities."  J 

an  integral  which  may  also  be  expressed  thus : 

From  this  latter  form,  we  see  that  the  equation 

♦  [By  putting,  in  this,  v^/dv;  v^^fdv^ ;  etc.,  we  have 

tif7=|^(«+ll/Xir...dt^Mt;,... : 

whence  immediately,  by  a  simpler  case  of  liouviUe's  theorem  than  in  the 
text,  or  by  Green's  traDsformation  (see  §  186),  the  same  result.] 

t  See  Gregory's  Eocamples  (Ed.  1841),  p.  469. 

t  Read  at  the  Cambridge  PhiL  Soc,  May  6, 1833.    See  Trana.  of  that  date. 
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i8  satisfied,  provided  u  does  not  vanish.  Hence  F  is  a  function 
which  satisfies  this  equation  for  all  values  of  a^,  ^2  •*•  ^^^  ^^^ 
all  the  values  of  u  between  0  and  00 .  At  these  limits  the 
value  of  V  may  be  easily  determined,  and  the  general  value 
inferred  in  the  following  manner : — 

173.  When  uz=lO,  the  quantity  under  the  signs  of  integration 
in  the  erpression  for  V  vanishes  for  all  the  values  of  fj,  fa  ... 
which  are  not  equal  to  iCj,  iCj ...  respectively.  Hence  it  follows 
that^  when  t^  =  0, 

1 


y^  I  ^[dj] 


1  iH*    r    h^-^dh 


""{2(a?-a:')«+tt'«}i(»-0  V[^)]^  (l+A)iC»+i) 
_   ir*<»+i)  1 

""rj(5+l)  {2(a;-a?')«+tt'*}*('-0* 

Also,  when  «  =  00  ,  the  value  of  F  is  nothing. 

1 74.  Thus  we  see  that  Fhas  the  same  value  as  the  expression 

irl('+0 1 

ri(,+  l)'  {2(a:-.a:0"+(t*+u')«}i('-^> ' 
when  u  =  0,  and  when  t^  =  00  ;  which  enables  us  to  infer  that 

^ri»+0 1 

^-rK*+l)"  {2(a;-.a;0*+(«+w')*}*(-^> ' 
for  all  positive  values  of  u,  provided  u'  be  taken  as  positive ; 
for  the  second  member  of  this  equation  satisfies  equation  (7) 
for  all  positive  values  of  u,  and  for  any  values  of  the  other 
variables,  and  at  the  limits  u  =  0  and  u  =  qo  has  the  same 
value  as  F,  and  therefore,  by  a  theorem  of  Green's,*  in  the 
memoir  referred  to,  must  be  equal  to  F  for  all  positive  values 
of  1^. 

176.  From  what  has  been  proved  above  we  may  deduce  the 
solution  of  the  following  problem  : — 

Having  given  for  ^1  values  of  fj,  fj  •••*  ^^  value  of  the 
multiple  integral 

*  [Included  in  Theorem  2.  of  xui.  below.] 
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pdx'dxi,..dxi /  N 

where  u  and  p^  are  any  unknown  functions  of  2^,  ^  ...  a;^,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  value  of 

p'dx(dxi..,dxi ^_  /j\ 

{(a:/-a:0*+(a:.'-a:0'+...+(a;;-a:,y+(u'+«)«}*C'-^^  ^  '' 

where  ajj,  aJj-.-a?,  are  any  given  quantities,  and  w  a  given 
positive  quantity. 

Denoting  the  expression  (a)  by  ^P,  and  the  expression  (6)  by 
^  we  have,  firom  the  theorem  established  above, 

But,  by  hypothesis,  #  is  given  for  all  values  of  fj,  f, ...  f,; 
and  therefore  this  equation  expresses  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  may  also  deduce  from  the  theorem  (6)  the  ex- 
pression 

by  means  of  which  ^  may  be  determined  when  the  value,  F, 
of  -j^  corresponding  to  t^  =  0  is  given. 

1 76.  For  the  particular  case  of  v!  =  0,  the  theorem  (d)  is  in- 
cluded in  a  theorem  given  by  Green,  in  which  the  number  n  in 
the  exponent  of  the  denominator  may  differ  from  the  number  s 
of  variables,  the  sole  condition  being  that  n  —  »  +  1  must  be 
positive ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  n  =  s  that  a  general 
theorem  such  as  (d),  by  means  of  which  the  general  value  of  ^ 

is  obtained  from  the  value  -^  when  w  =  0,  can  be  established. 

du 

177.  Let  us  now  apply  these  formulsa  to  the  case  of  a  =  2 : 
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we  may  in  this  case  conveniently  replace  ajj,  iCj*  ^  ^7  ^»y>  ^» 
^^^  f i>  f2>  ^y  f>  V'     Equations  (c)  and  (d)  become 

where  F  denotes  the  value  of  -^  when  aj=f,  y=i;,  »=0. 

1 78.  The  first  of  these  theorems  may  be  deduced  from  a  veiy 
general  theorem  given  by  Green  in  his  essay  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  [§  (5.)  eq.  (6)].  The  second  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  x\  y',  /  be  considered  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P', 
where  there  is  situated  a  quantity  of  matter  p  dx^  dy'  dz\  in 
the  volume  dx'  dy'  da.  Then  ^  will  be  the  potential  on  a 
point  P  (a,  y,  2),  above  the  plane  of  oj,  y  which  we  may  regard 
as  horizontal,  due  to  a  quantity  of  matter, 

M,{^fffp'dx'dy'dz') 

situated  below  this  plane.  Now  it  follows  from  a  theorem, 
first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  given  by  Gauss,  for  a  surface  of  any 
form,  that  there  is  a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  upon 
the  plane  {xy)  which  will  produce  this  same  potential  on  points 
above  the  plane.  Let  h  be  the  density  of  this  distribution  at  a 
point  n  (g,  1))  of  the  plane,  so  that 

which  gives 

Let  «=0;  then  denoting  by  k  and  (-^)  the  values  of  k  and 
^  at  the  point  (a?,  y,  0),  we  find 

=  — k.2ir, 

since   the  value  of  the  integral  in  the  second  member  is 
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2w,  whatever  be  .the  value  of  z.     Hence  we  conclude  that 
4=  —  2~'  ^'  ^^^  equation  (/)  is  established 

179.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  total  quantity  of  matter 
distributed  over  the  plane  xy  must  be  equal  to  the  mass  M, 
which  it  represents :  this  is  readily  verified  from  the  preced- 
ing formulae. 

180.  The  same  formulae  admit  of  an  interesting  application  in 
the  theory  of  heat.  Thus  let  ^  be  the  permanent  temperature  of 
a  point  P  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid,  heated  by  constant 
sources  distributed  below  the  plane  (xy),  (the  case  in  which 
some  of  the  sources  are  in  this  plane  being  of  course  included). 
If  the  temperature  ^P  at  any  point  II  in  the  plane  (xy)  be 
given,  the  formula  (e)  enables  us  to  find  the  temperature  at 
any  point  above  the  plane. 

181.  As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  sources  of  heat 
are  such  that  the  temperature  of  a  portion  A  of  the  plane  (xy), 
between  two  lines  parallel  to  OF  and  at  equal  distances,  a,  on 
its  two  sides,  has  a  constant  value  c,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  remainder  of  the  plane  zero.  In  this  case  the  formula  (e) 
will  give,  for  the  temperature  at  a  point  (x,  y,  z)  above  the 
plane,  A=i^P  /""  ^i^ 


c  (         x-Va  x — a\ 

7C\  z  z     } 


C  ^  ,  SflMC 

=— tan-»- 


From  this  we  conclude  that  the  isothermal  surfaces  which 
correspond  to  this  case  are  circular  cylinders,  which  intersect 
the  plane  (^)  in  the  two  parallel  lines  bounding  A. 

The  application  to  tins  example,  and  aU  others  in  which  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  cylindrical,  may  be  made  directly  by 
putting  5=  1  in  the  general  formulae. 

PAKT  n. 

182.  I  now  proceed  to  find  the  values,  which  will  be  denoted 
by  V  and  "FT,  of  the  integrals 

rr  7x^mooBm£i^ 
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where  the  symbolB  [cosmf]*,  [cosmxy  denote  the  products 

cos  rrii^i .  cos  m^^^ .  .  cos  m^^ 

cosmxXi .  cos  171  fX^ .  .  cos  tngXg ; 
and  the  notation  is  in  other  respects  the  same  as  before. 
By  means  of  the  formula 

[ooBm^+8inmf.V(-l)]'=<50s(^f)+8m(2m^V(-l)> 
it  is  easily  shown  that 

Hence,  by  a  suitable  linear  transformation,  in  which  one  of  the 
assumptions  is  5'wif =i7(5'm^*,  we  have  [if  fi  denote  (JSm^*] 

Now,  by  means  of  liouville's  theorem,*  we  find 
Hence         F-  *'*^'"'^  f  f   tllmfP'^*'  (e) 

Hence       »^-r5(i:^i)J^  j^  (iq:^5r+„.)i(.^  (*')• 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  «,  by  which  the  farther  reduc- 
tion of  the  integral  will  be  facilitated,  we  have 


Now 


r      f'-'tff     _r      t'd$     _,r        dt 

Hence  -dh^-T^^)}  ^  -^^^T  *^  ^     *>''• 


■ri{J=:i) 


*  See  Cambridge  MatKemaHeal  Jowmal,  Feb.  1841,  p.  221  [or  Gregoiy's 
Bxamplea,  Ed.  1841,  p.  469]. 
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From  this,  by  integration  with  respect  to  u,  we  deduce  the 
value  of  V :  thus  we  have  the  result 

rr'^  [^gT[cosmfl'  _l2ii4('+0  c"amt)*» 

183.  To  evaluate  the  integral  TTwe  may  in  the  first  place 
reduce  it  to  a  double  integral  by  a  process  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated above,  for  obtaining  the  expression  (c) ;  and  we  thus  find 

where  r  denotes  (JSaJ^*.     If  we  take  m=pcos9r,  ?i=psin9r, 
this  becomes 

^=rar— n/     /     <^^*/*'-"coB-*^0OB(rpBina)€-^      (6). 

Now  we  have 

^+^  J  oos(r/5sin^)€-^=pVoos^.  co8(r/5COB^)€-^       (c). 

Considering  first  the  case  where  a  is  even,  let/=J«— 1;  we 
thus  find 

^+ ^ )      ^<>8  (r/9sin^)€-^, 

and,  by  substitution  in  (i),  we  have 

=rJ(^^(5Si+^)      jj^  ^*cas(rpsm^Kp< 

_  4fl4(«-i)  ten      d*  \¥-^     jr 

'^T^is^mdu^'^dr^)      (tt»+r«)* 

_  4^0-0  lV8'...(.-iy  _,,,,,  1 

-ri(5+l)(u«+r«p-i)-^     "^       ^*^'     ^V+r«)i<»-oW- 

In  the  second  case,  when  s  is  odd,  let  /=  J(a—  1)  in  (c)  ; 
then,  making  use  of  the  result  in  (6),  we  have 
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Hence,  whether  e  be  odd  or  even,  we  conclude  that 

184.  The  investigation  which  we  have  just  gone  through,  of 
the  integrals  (F),  (IT)  constitutes  the  verification  of  "Fourier^s 
theorem"  in  a  particular  case.  For,  by  this  theorem,  we  have, 
if  F(xiy  x^...)  be  a  function  which  remains  the  same  when  the 
signs  of  any  of  the  variables  are  changed, 

and  if  we  take 

the  result  of  the  integrations  with  respect  to  {i,  {g...,  is  given 
by  {y)i  and  the  second  member  thus  becomes  a  multiple 
integral  with  respect  to  Wi,  Wj...,  which  is  shown  by  {W)  to 
be  equal  to  the  first  member.  Conversely,  if  we  assume 
Fourier^s  theorem,  we  may  deduce  the  value  TT,  by  means  of 
it,  from  that  of  F.  The  integrals  V  and  W  are  also  con- 
nected by  means  of  another  case  of  Fourier^s  theorem^  found 
by  taking,  in  (e), 

In  this  way,  after  the  value  of  W  has  been  found,  that  of  V 
may  be  deduced. 

186.  The  formulee  (F)  and  (TT)  may  be  applied  to  evaluate 
the  multiple  integral  u,  and  we  shall  ^us  obtain  the  result  of 
the  investigation  in  §  L  in  a  different  manner. 

By  means  of  the  equation  obtained  by  differentiating  (TT) 
with  respect  to  u,  we  find 

tt 1 


rj  "7[«fiiiJ[cosm(f-a?)j€-(X««^)*» ; 


Making  this  substitution,  for  one  of  the  factors  of  the  expres- 
sion under  the  integral  signs  {7,  we  have 
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rj 1 rr~\        \d^ 

^'*-2»->(»-lM<''-0ri(»-l)Li.^J[S(f-a:')'+u"}*»-») 

■  rr  "j[dm]'[oos»n(f-a!)]*<-C»-^*" 

1 

~2'->0(-l>r4('-orj(«-l) 

=2-j(,-i){rj(5-i)}« 

[£ 2[^^Kcosm(a:-a:0Jr-(:s«.)j.^^^,  by  (F), 

""(«-.l)r4(5-.l){2(a:-a?')«+(u+tt7}K-i)'  ^y  ^"^^' 
which  agrees  with  the  value  obtained  above. 

PABTm. 

186.  The  value  of  the  integral  TJ  may  also  be  obtained  by  a 
direct  process  of  reduction,  as  follows  : — 

By  a  suitable  linear  transformation,  in  which  assumptions 
such  as  fi— a?i=2af 

are  made,  we  find 

where  /• = 2(a?— a?')*. 

Let  us  now  assume 

Ci=pco3i>j  {t=/>sin<^coBdi,  (,=/osm<^6indi008dt...  y 

{«.i=psm<^8mdism^a coB^«.t, 

(g=ipBmi>8bx0iBm0t emOg^ty 

from  which  we  deduce* 

[df  ]«=/,»-i  gm'-'^^sin'-'^i  sin'-*^, sin  0f.J[dff]f-*d<lidp ; 

a  transformation  given  first  by  Green.    Equation  (a)  is  thus 
reduced  to 

where  ir,_,  denotes  the  product 

*  See  Cambridge  MathemaUccU  Journal,  Not.  1S43,  p.  24,  First  Series ; 
[or  Green,  "  Attraction  of  ElUpsoids,"  §  6,  Camb.  PhU,  STrofu.,  May  1833.] 
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f'sm^-^ede.  r  vm^^eae C'ds, 

Jo  Jq  Jo 

Let  p  =  tttaiiJ9r;  we  thus  get 

Dii=iH,.,  j'f' 
J  oJ  0 


sm«-»^sm«-«<^<^^ 


{2(/«+u'«+tt")+2(/*+tt'«-tt*)co8^-4u/8ma^cos<^}K«-i) 
and  we  may  now  conveniently  assume 

2(/»+u'"-tt«)oos^-4tt/sina^ooB^ 

=2{(/*+u*-u'«)»+4tt»/«}*cos«=2^itooB^, 
and  sm<^sin^=sin96m^, 

from  which  we  deduce 

A-=(u'+u)«+/-,  ^•=(u'-u)«+/*, 
8m^(f<^^= sin  Bd<pd6 ; 
the  expression  for  U  becomes 

sin'"*  ^Bm*~*9{f9rf^ 

.     "■*^'-V  ^^  (A«-.2Aifccos«+A:*)*<-»> 
Let  ^8m(^— ^ssArsin^; 

by  means  of  this  transformation,  observing  that  A:>&,  we 
readily  find 


*    '-'Jo  Jo    {h'-2hkoos6^k*^^^ 


irK»+»)  1 

^^  ^"=r4(*+l)  {2(x-a:')«+(u+«7}K-i)  ' 

which  is  the  same  as  the  result  previously  obtained. 

St.  Pbter'8  Ck>LLXOB,  OeL  3, 1846. 
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XII.  PROPOSITIONS  IN  THE  THEORY  OP  ATTRACTION. 
[From  the  Camb,  Math.  Jour.,  Not.  1842  and  Feb.  1843.] 

187.  Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  an, 
attracting  or  repelling  body  M ;  let  dm  be  an  element  of  the 
mass,  at  the  point  P,  which  will  be  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  it  is  attractive  or  repulsive ;  let  x,  y,  %  be  the  co-ordin- 
ates of  an  attracted  point  P';  let 

A={(a:'-a;)'+(y'-y)«+(^'-^)«}*; 

and  let  '^'=/x' 

the  integral  including  the  whole  of  M.  This  expression  has 
been  called  by  Green  the  potential*  of  the  body  Jtf,  on  the 
point  P',  and  the  same  name  has  been  employed  by  Gauss 
(in  a  M^moire  on  "General  Theorems  relating  to  Attractive 
and  Repulsive  Forces^  in  the  ReaultcUe  aus  den  Bedbacktwngen 
des  magnetiBchen  Vereins  im  Jahre  1839,  Leipsic  1840,  edited 
by  M.  Gauss  and  Weber).-|*  By  a  known  theorem,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  attraction  of  M  on  P\  in  the  directions  of 
X,  y,  z,  ore  ^dv^      ^dv[      jS^ 

dx^^        dy*  dz' 

and  if  dj  be  the  element  of  any  line,  straight  or  curved, 
which  passes  through  P',  the  attraction  in  the  direction  of  this 

do' 
element  is  3—,  •    Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  surface  be  drawn 
dy 

through  any  point  P  for  every  point  of  which  the  potential 

has  the  same  value,  the  attraction  on  every  point  in  the  surface 

is  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  normal     Surfaces  for  which 

the  potential  is  constant  are  therefore  called,  by  Gauss,  mrfaces 

oj  equUibriwm,.    It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  paper  (l  above), 

*  ["  This  I  found  in  a  reference  to  his  memoirs,  in  Murphy's  first  memoir 
"  on  definite  integrals.  Ever  since  I  have  heen  trying  to  see  Green's  memoir, 
"  but  could  not  hear  of  it  from  anybody  till  to-day,  when  I  have  got  a  copy 
"  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  Jan.  25,  1845."  (Private  note  which  I  find  written  on 
p.  190  of  voL  iii  of  my  copy  of  the  Ccmb.  Math.  JowJ)] 

t  Translations  of  this  paper  have  been  published  in  Taylor's  Scientific 
Memoirs  for  April  1842,  and  in  the  Numbers  of  laouville's  Journal  for  July 
and  August  1842. 
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that  if  M,  instead  of  an  attractive  mass,  were  a  group  of  sources 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  interior  of  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid, 
v'  would  be  the  permanent  temperature  produced  by  them  at 
P\  In  that  case,  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  would  be  iso- 
thermcU  surfcices, 

188.  When  the  attraction  of  (positive  or  negative)  matter, 
as  for  instance  electricity,  spread  over  a  surface  is  considered, 
the  density  of  the  matter  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  matter  on  an  element  of  the  surface,  divided  by 
that  element. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  the  following 
theorems : — 

If  upon  E,  one  of  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  enclosing  an 
attracting  mass,  its  matter  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  density  at  any  point  P  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  M 
onP;  then — 

(1.)  The  attraction  of  the  matter  spread  over  E,  on  an  external 
point,  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  M  on  the  same  point  multi- 
plied by  iir. 

(2.)  The  attraction  of  the  matter  on  E,  on  an  internal  point, 
is  nothing. 

189.  These  theorems  were  proved  in  a  previous  paper  (l  §§ 
5, 9),  from  considerations  relative  to  the  uniform  motion  of  heat ; 
but  in  the  following  they  are  proved  by  direct  integration : — 

Let  u  be  the  potential  of  if,  on  the  point  P,  (xyz)  in  E. 
The  components  of  the  attraction  of  if  on  P,  in  the  directions 
of  aj,y,«,  are  ^^      ^^    ^^ 

dx^        dy  ^       dz  * 

and  hence,  if  a,  ^8,  7  be  the  angles  which  a  normal  to  J?  at  P 
makes  with  these  directions,  the  total  attraction  on  P  is 

(du  ^  da       a  ,  du         \  du 

^co8«+^oo8^+^coByj  or  -^, 

if  dn  be  an  element  of  the  normal  through  P. 

This  is  therefore  the  expression  for  the  density  at  P  of  the 
matter  we  have  supposed  to  be  spread  over  E.  Let  (&  be  an 
element  of  j&  at  P ;  let  v  be  the  potential  of  E,  on  a  point  P', 
(x'y'z'),  either  within  or  without  E;  and  let  J  be  the  distance 
from  P  to  P\    Then 
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(du  .  du       Q  .  du         \  ,  du  , 

the  brackets  enclosing  the  integrals  denoting  that  the  integra- 
tions are  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  surfiBtce  E.  Now  for 
ds,  we  may  choose  any  one  of  the  expressions, 


dvdz      -      dxdz      _      c 

dsss-^ — i  ds^ — ^o>  ds^ 

cos  a  cosjj  cosy 

Hence  any  integral  of  the  form 

{/{AcoB  a+Bco8p+CcoBy)d8} 

may  be  transformed  into  the  sum  of  the  three  intends, 

{//Adydz),   (//Bdxdz),   iJfCdxdy), 

by  using  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  expressions  for  ds 

in  the  first,  second,  and  third  terms  of  the  integral  respectively. 

Hence,  if  ^=g^,  ^=|^,   a=f  ^. 

the  limits  of  the  integrations  relative  to  y  and  z,  x  and  z, 
X  and  y,  being  so  chosen  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  surface 
considered. 

190.  Making  use  of  this  transformation  in  (a)  we  have 

,  f  f  ff^^  ^y^  L^«  dxdz     du  dxdyW  .  /x 

191.  Hence,  if  the  integrals  in  the  second  member  include 
every  point  in  the  space  contained  between  J?,  and  another 
surface  of  equilibrium,  E,^  without  JF,  and  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  also  without  P',  we  have 

{ //s^  K-  { \\%^  ] =iiim^%ii)^'-' 

the  accent  denoting  that,  in  the  term  accented,  the  integrals  are 
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to  be  extended  over  the  surface  E,.  Modifying  in  a  similar 
manner  the  second  and  third  terms  of  v,  we  have 

U  [(^^  ,ePu,d*u,dud    1  ,  du  d    I  ,  du  d    1  \  ,    ,  ,    ,  . 

Now,  for  all  points  without  M, 

d*u    d*u    <Pu^ 

by  a  known  theorem ;  and  such  points  only  are  included  in  the 
integrals  in  the  second  member  of  (c). 
Also,  by  integration  by  parts, 

Modifying  similarly  the  two  remaining  terms  of  the  second 
member  of  (c),  we  have 
du  - 

Now,  since  E  and  E,  are  surfaces  of  equilibrium,  u  is  con- 
stant for  each.    Again, 

except  when  P  coincides  with  P\  at  which  point  u  has  the 
value  u.     Hence,  the  value  of  the  integrals, 

is  only  afiEected  by  these  elements,  for  which  u=u\  and  hence 
u  may  be  taken  without  the  integral  sign,  as  being  constant 
and  equal  to  u.     If,  therefore,  for  brevity,  we  put 

I 
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according  as  the  integrals  refer  to  E,  or  to  E^y  and 

the  integrations  including  every  point  between  ^  and  E\  equa- 
tion (c)  becomes 


du  _ 


{  /-^  }+'''=(«X(A) -(«)(*)-«'*  (O. 


Now  it  is  obvious  that,  at  a  great  distance  from  M,  the 
surfaces  of  equilibrium  are  very  nearly  spherical.  Let  E'  be 
taken  so  far  off  that  it  may  be  considered  as  spherical,  without 
sensible  error,  and  let  y  be  the  distance  of  any  point  in  E  from 
the  centre,  a  fixed  point  in  M,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  radius 

of  the  sphere.    Then  — -3-  >  or  —  ^-  >  is  the  attraction  of  Jf, 
^  dn  dy 

on  a  point  in  E',  and  is  therefore  equal  to  —^  >  and  therefore, 

7 
by  the  known  expression  for  the  potential  of  a  uniform  spherical 

shell,  on  an  interior  point, 

du  , 

It  now  only  remains  to  detennine  the  integrals  (A),  (A),,  and  k. 
By  putting,  in  (J),  -^  =  1,  ^  =  -^  >   we  find  the  following 
transformation,  for  (Ji), 

Now  let  the  point  {xyz)  be  referred  to  the  polar  co-ordinates, 
y,  0y  if>.  Then,  if  P'  be  pole,  7  =  A.  Also,  if  -^  be  the  angle 
angle  between  A  and  dn,  the  expression  for  ds  is 

^      ^*sm  edSdify  .  ,      dA 

d8= i — -  i  or,  smce  cos  ^'  =  -3- » 

cos^  ^      dn 

^      A*  sin  eded4> 

^^—dK 

dn 
Hence  K^-^ffAjiBdBd^, 
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If  P'  be  within  the  surface  to  which  the  integrals  refer,  the 
limits  for  0  are  0  and  tt,  and  for  <f>,  0  and  27r,  and  in  that  case, 
A  =  —  47r ;  therefore,  since  P'  is  always  within  E , 

If  P-  be  without  the  surface  considered,  then,  for  each  value 
of  0,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  the  expressions 

•      -gintf^M<^,  and  ^sm 0{^de)d<l>, 
and,  therefore,  each  element  of  the  integral  is  destroyed  by 
another  equal  to  it,  but  with  a  contrary  sign,  and  the  value  of 
the  complete  integral  is  therefore  zero. 

Hence,  according  as  P'  is  without  or  within  E, 

(A)=0,  or(A)=-4ir  (h). 

Again,  to  find  the  value  of  k,  we  have,  by  dividing  it  into 
three  terms,  and  integrating  each  once, 

'={//(si**+iW+ii'^')K 

-{//(si''>*+|-W+sW)} 

and,  therefore,  according  as  P'  is  without  or  within  E, 

A:=— 4ir,  or  ifc=0  [k). 

Hence,  making  use  of  (/),  (g),  (h),  (k),  in  (/),  we  have 

t;'=4iru',    when  P' is  without  ^.  (1), 

i?'=4ir(tt),  when  P'  is  within  E  (2). 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  it  follows  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  E,  on  a  point  without  it,  is  the  same  as  that  of  M, 
multiplied  by  47r;  and  since  the  second  shows  that  the 
potential  of  E  on  internal  points  is  constant,  we  infer  that 
the  attraction  of  E  on  internal  points  is  nothing. 

These  theorems,  along  with  some  others  which  were  also 
proved  in  the  previous  paper  in  this  Journal,  already  referred 
to,  had,  I  have  since  found,  been  given  previously  by  Gauss. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  following : — If  a  mass 
M  be  wholly  within  or  wholly  without  a  surface,  an  equal  mass 
may  be  disteibuted  over  this  surface  [in  the  former  case,  or  a 
certain  less  mass  may  be  distributed  over  it  in  the  latter  case] 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  attraction,  in  the  former  case  on 
external  points,  and  in  the  latter  on  internal,  will  be  equal  to 
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the  attraction  of  M  on  the  same  points.  This  theorem,  which 
was  proved  from  physical  considerations  in  the  paper  On  the 
Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  etc.,  is  proved  analytically  in  Gauss's 
M^moire,  but  the  same  method  is  used  in  both  to  infer  from  it 
the  truth  of  propositions  (1)  and  (2). 

Prom  Prop.  (2)  it  follows  that,  if  JP  be  the  surface  of  an 
electrified  conducting  body,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at 
any  point  will  be  proportional  to  the  attraction  of  M  on  the 
point.  Hence  we  have  the  means  of  finding  an  infinite  number 
of  forms  for  conducting  bodies,  on  which  the  distribution  of 
electricity  can  be  determined. 

Thus,  if  M  consists  of  a  group  of  material  points,  m^  m^  etc., 
whose  co-ordinates  are  Xi,  y^,  «i ;  ajj,  y^,  22»  ®^-  '•  *^®  general 
equation  to  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  is 

and  the  intensity  of  electricity  at  any  point  of  a  solid  body, 
bounded  by  one  of  them,  will  be  the  value  of 

{(§)V(f)V(§)'}' 

at  the  point. 

To  take  a  simple  case: — ^Let  there  be  only  two  material 
points,  of  equal  intensity.  The  surface  will  then  be  a  surface 
of  revolution,  and  will  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  plane 
perpendicular,  through  its  point  of  bisection,  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  points,  and  would  probably  very  easily  be  constructed 
in  practice.  We  should  thus  have  a  simple  method  of  verify- 
ing numerically  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity. 

PART  n. 
[From  the  Cambridge  McUhenuUieal  Journal,  February  1843.] 

199. 1  shall  now  prove  a  general  theorem,  which  comprehends 
the  propositions  demonstrated  in  Part  i.,  along  with  several 
others  of  importance  in  the  theories  of  electricity  and  heat. 

Let  M  and  Mi  be  two  bodies,  or  groups  df  attracting  or  re- 
pelling points;  and  let  v  and  Vi  be  their  potentials  on  xyz; 
let  R  and  R^  be  their  total  attractions  on  the  same  point ;  and 
let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  M  and  Mi,  and 
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afij,  aJSiji,  the  angles  which  they  make  with  xyz.  Let  8 
be  a  closed  surface,  ds  an  element,  corresponding  to  the 
co-ordinates  xyz;  and  P  and  Pi  the  components  of  i2,  i2i,  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  ds.    Then  we  have 

•  dx  "^  dy  '  ds 

n  dVi  _,  r%  dVi  n  dv'l 

ii,C08a,  =  -— ,     ii,cosA  =  -^,     5,C0By,  =  — ^, 
cos0=sco8  a  cosai-fcosjS  cob)9i4-co8  y  cob  yi ; 

hence  <fo  dvi     dv  dvi     dv  <foi_pp       q 

'  dx  dx    ~d^~^'^  dz'di'^      * 

Hence, 

where  we  shall  suppose  the  integrals  to  include  everj  point  in 
the  interior  of  8.  Now,  by  integration  by  parts,  the  second 
member  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

where  the  double  integrals  are  extended  over  the  surface  5, 
and  the  triple  integrals,  as  before,  over  eveiy  point  in  its 
interior.    If  we  tiansfoim  the  first  term  of  this  by  (b\  Part  i., 

dm 

and  observe  that  —  t"  =  -P>  it  becomes 
dn 

"/MPds. 
Ar^;»  d*v  ,  d^v  ,  d*v    ^  /  > 

except  when  xyz  is  a  point  of  the  attracting  masa 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  A;  be  the  density  of  the  matter  at 
the  point,  we  have 


therefore  [^,+-^,+^jdxdydz+4^d, 


z } 


Hence  (a)  is  transformed  into 

JJOTRRi  cos  edxdydz^ivjff-vidm  SfViPds  (8) ; 
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similarly,  by  perfonning  the  integration  in  (a),  on  the  terms 

dv      dv      flft^     .    X    J    J?  f^^i     ^^1     ^^i 
dx      dy      dz  dx      dy       dz 

we  should  have  found 

JJfRR^QiO&edxdyiU^AwJffvdm^'--ffvP^d8  (4). 

200.  If  the  triple  integrals  in  (a)  were  extended  over  all  the 
space  without  8,  or  over  every  point  between  S,  and  another 
surface,  S,,  enclosing  it/  at  an  infinite  distance,  it  may  be 
shown,  as  in  Part  i.,  that  the  superior  values  of  the  double  in- 
tegrals in  (6),  corresponding  to  fif^,  vanish.  Hence,  the  inferior 
values  being  those  which  correspond  to  S,  we  have,  instead  of 
(3)  and  (4), 

JXfRRieos0dxdydz=^7rfffv^dm+Jfv^Pds  (5) 

fJfRR^coBddxdydz^^JJfvdmy+JfvP^da  (6). 

It  is  obvious  that  v  and  v^  in  these  equations  may  be  any 
functions,  each  of  which  satisfy  equations  (c)  and  (d),  whether 
we  consider  them  as  potentials  or  temperatures,  or  as  mere 
analytical  functions  with  the  restriction  that,  in  (6)  and  (6),  v 
and  v^  must  be  such  as  to  make  ffv^Pda  and  ffvP^ds  vanish 
at  8,  [and  (a  condition  the  necessity  for  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Helmholtz*),  that,  in  (3)  cmd  (4),  if  8  be  multiply 
continuous,  vand  Vi  must  be  single- valued  .functions  through- 
out it].  If  each  of  them  satisfy  (c)  for  all'the  points  within  the 
limits  of  the  triple  integrals  considered,  dm  and  dm^  will  each 
vanish ;  but  if  there  be  any  points  within  the  limits,  for  which 
either  v  or  v^  does  not  satisfy  (c),  the  value  of  dm  or  dm^  at 
those  points  will  be  found  from  (d). 

201.  Thus  let  v^  =  1,  for  every  point.  Then  we  must  have 
dmi  =  0.     Alsoi2i=:0,  Pi  =  0. 

Hence  (3)  becomes 

//Pds^^ir///dm=zA7rm  (7), 

if  m  be  the  part  of  M  within  8,  This  expression  ia  indepen- 
dent of  the  quantity  of  matter  without  S,  and  if  w  =  0  it 
becomes  f/Pds^O  (8). 

*  [See  Helmholtz;  Crelle's  JoumaJ,  1858  (Wirbelbewegnng),  translated 
by  Tait,  PkU.  Mag.  1867,  i.  (Vortex-Motion) ;  or  Tbomson  (Vortex-Motion, 
§§  54... 58),  Trans.  Royal  Society  qf  Edinburghy  1868.] 
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If  Jf  be  a  group  of  sources  of  heat  in  a  solid  body,  P 
will  be  the  flux  across  a  unit  of  surface,  at  the  point  xt/z. 
Hence  the  total  flux  of  heat  across  S  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
expenditures  from  all  the  sources  in  the  interior ;  and  if  there 
be  no  sources  in  the  interior,  the.  whole  flux  is  nothing.  Both 
these  results,  though  our  physical  ideas  of  heat  would  readily 
lead  us  to  anticipate  them,  are  by  no  means  axiomatic  when 
considered  analytically.  In  exactly  a  similar  manner,  Poisson* 
proves  that  the  total  flux  of  heat  out  of  a  body  during  an 
instant  of  time  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  diminutions  of  heat 
of  each  particle  of  the  body,  during  the  same  time.  This 
follows  at  once  from  (7).  For  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  no 
sources  of  heat  within  S,  but  the  temperature  of  interior  points 
to  vary  with  the  time,  on  account  of  a  non-uniform  initial 
distribution  of  heat,  we  have 

d*v     d*v    d*v^  dv 

Hence,  by  {d)y  we  must  use  ——dxdydz,  instead  of  iirdm, 
and  therefore  (7)  becomes 


Z/^*-///^"^- 


It  was  the  analysis  used  by  Poisson,  in  the  demonstration 
of  this  theorem,  that  suggested  the  demonstrations  given  in 
Part  L,  of  propositions  (1)  and  (2). 

202.  As  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  theorem 
expressed  by  (3)  and  (4),  let  Vi  be  the  potential  of  a  unit  of 
mass,  concentrated  at  a  fixed  point,  xyz\  Hence,  if i  =  1  and 
rfwi  =  0,  except  when  xyz,  at  which  drrii  is  supposed  to  be 
situated,  coincides  with  x'y'^'l  and,  if  A  be  the  distance  of 

xyz from xyz,  Vi  =  -^ • 

Hence,  according  as  xy'z  is  without  or  within  S, 

fffvdm^^%  OT  ffvdm^^vy/fdm^^v  (c), 

the  triple  integrals  being  extended  over  the  space  within  S. 
Now  let  us  suppose  if  to  be  such,  that  v  has  a  constant  value 
(t?)  at  a.    Then  f/vP^ds  —  {v)f/P^ds,  which,  by  (7),  is  =  0,  or 


*  See  Thiorie  de  la  CJuUeur,  p.  177. 
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to  4:ir{v),  according  as  x'y'z  is  without  or  within  S.  Hence,  by 
comparing  (3)  and  (4),  we  have,  in  the  two  cases, 

and        4x///5?-//^=.Mt;)+W; 

therefore  j j?^=4^(v)  (10). 

These  are  the  two  propositions  (1)  and  (2)  proved  in  Part  i., 
which  are  therefore,  as  we  see,  particular  cases  of  the  general 
theorem  expressed  by  (3)  and  (4).* 

203.  If  i;=:t?i,  and  if  both  arise  firom  sources  situated  with- 
out 8,  (3)  becomes 

fffB^dxdydz^JJvFdi  (11), 

a  proposition  given  by  Gktuss.  If  v  have  a  constant  value  (v) 
over  8,  we  have 

JJvPds^{v)JfPdB^O,  by  (8), 

hence  fJfB^dxdydz=^0. 

Therefore  iZ  =  0  and  v  =  (t?)  for  interior  points.  Hence, 
if  the  potential  produced  by  any  number  of  sources  have  the 
same  value  over  every  point  of  a  surface  which  contains  none 
of  them,  it  will  have  the  same  value  for  every  interior  point 
also.  If  we  consider  the  sources  to  be  spread  over  S,  it  follows 
that  t;=(t;)  at  the  surface  is  a  condition  which  implies  that  the 
attraction  on  an  interior  point  will  be  nothing.  Hence  the 
sole  condition  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  a  conduct- 
ing surface,  is  that  its  attraction  shall  be  everywhere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface,  a  proposition  which  was  proved  from 
indirect  considerations,  relative  to  heat,  in  a  former  paper.f 

204.  In  ex6W5tly  a  similar  manner,  if  none  of  the  sources  be 
without  Sy  by  means  of  (6)  and  (7),  it  may  be  shown  that 

///B^dxdydz^AirMiv)  (12) ; 

*  It  may  be  here  proper  to  state  that  these  theorems,  which  were  lirst 
demonstrated  by  Gauss,  are  the  subject  of  a  M^moire  by  M.  Chasles,  in  the . 
Additions  to  the  Connaiaganee  des  Temps  for  1845,  published  in  June  1842. 
In  this  M^moire  he  refers  to  an  announcement  of  them,  without  a  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  Comptes  Rendiia  des  Stances  de  VAcad&raie  de^  Saenees,  Feb.  11, 
1839,  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  M.  Gauss*s  M^moire,  which  was  read  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Oottingen  in  March  1840. 

t  See  L  above,  §  5. 
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the  triple  integralfl  being  extended  over  all  the  space  without 
8.  Hence  a  quantity  of  matter  ii  can  only  be  distributed  in 
one  way  on  S,  so  as  to  make  {v)  be  constant  For  if  there 
were  two  distributions  of  /i,  each  making  (r)  constant,  there 
would  be  a  third,  corresponding  to  their  difference,  which 
would  also  make  (t?)  constant.  The  whole  mass  in  the  third 
case  would  be  nothing.  Hence,  by  (12),  we  must  have 
ffjWdadydz  =  0,  and  therefore  iZ  =  0  for  external  points  ; 
and,  since  {y)  is  constant  at  the  surface,  i2  must  be  =  0  for  in- 
terior points  also.  Now  this  cannot  be  the  case  unless  the 
density  at  each  point  of  the  surface  be  nothing,  on  account  of 
the  theorem  of  Laplace,  that,  if  /^  be  the  density  at  any  point 
of  a  stratum  which  exerts  no  attraction  on  interior  points,  its 
attraction  on  an  interior  point  close  to  the  surface  will  be  iirp. 
This  important  theorem,  which  shows  that  there  is  only  one 
distribution  of  electricity  on  a  body  that  satisfies  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  was  first  given  by  Gausa  It  may  be  readily 
extended,  as  has  been  done  by  liouville,*  to  the  case  of  any 
number  of  electrified  bodies,  influencing  one  another,  by  sup- 
posing S  to  consist  of  a  number  of  isolated  portions,  which  will 
obviously  not  affect  the  truth  of  (5)  and  (6). 
.  Then,  if  we  suppose  i?  to  have  the  constant  values,  (t?),  {y)'y 
etc.,  at  the  different  surfaces,  and  the  quantities  of  matter  on 
these  surfaces  to  be  Jf,  M\  etc.,  we  should  have,  instead  of  (11), 

j^272Pcfa?dyefe=4x{i/(r)+if'(r)'+etc.}  (18), 

and  from  this  it  may  be  shown,  as  above,  that  there  is  only 
one  distribution  pf  the  same  quantities  of  matter,  M,  M',  eta, 
which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

205.  If  both  M  and  Jfi  be  wholly  within  8,  by  comparing  (6) 
and  (6),  or  if  both  be  without  8,  by  comparing  (3)  and  (4),  we 

^^®  ffPv^dA^ffFiods  (14). 

Now  let  flf  be  a  sphere,  and  let  rQ^  be  the  polar  co-ordi- 
nates, from  the  centre  as  pole,  of  any  point  in  the  surface  to 
which  the  potentials  "o  and  v^  correspond.    Then  we  shall  have 


*  See  Note  to  M.  Chaslea'  M^moire  in  the  C<>nnai8$anee  des  Temps  for 
1845. 
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P=  —  —  I  Pi=  — ^ »  and  we  may  assume  ds^r^smOdffd^. 
Hence  (U)  becomes 

r  j^v,^Bmeded4>^j'  j^v^mi0ded4>  (15). 

This  equation  leads  at  once  to  the  fundamental  property  of 
Laplace's  coefficients.  For  if  v  and  Vi  be  of  the  forms  F^r*, 
T^r^,  m  and  n  being  any  positive  or  negative  integers,  zero 
included,  and  T^  and  T^  being  independent  of  r,  we  have,  by 
substitution  in  (15), 

wij  j     T^rndsi6d0d<l>  =  nr j    Y^rnmnOded<f>, 

If  m  be  not  =  n,  this  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 

r  JT^TnBmed0dil>=zO  (16). 

This  is  the  *  fundamental  property  of  Laplace's  coeflScients. 

There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  general  theorem 
which  has  been  established,  especially  to  the  Theory  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  must,  however,  be  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

*  [For  a  jturidBcation  of  this  use  of  the  definite  article,  see  Mnrpby's  Slec- 
lrM%,  Chap.  I.  Prope.  i.  and  n.,  Cambridge  1839.] 
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XIII.   THEOREMS  WITH  EEFERENOB  TO  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
CERTAIN  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  DnbUa  MatkemaUcal  Journal^  Jan.  1848.] 

206.  Theorem  1.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  fanction  V,  of  «,  y,  «,♦ 
which  shall  satisfy,  for  all  real  values  of  these  variables^  the 
differential  equation 

ax  ay  dz  '^ 

a  being  any  real  continuous  or  discontinuous  function  of  x,  y,  z, 
and  p  a  Unction  which  vanishes  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z, 
exceeding  certain  finite  limits  (such  as  may  be  represented 
geometrically  by  a  finite  closed  sur£eu;e),  within  which  its  value 
is  finite,  but  entirely  arbitrary. 

Theorem  2.  There  cannot  be  two  different  solutions  of  equa- 
tion (A)  for  all  real  values  of  the  variables. 

1.  {Denumstration). — Let  £7"  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  given  by 
the  equation 

--     [[[     p'dx'dy'd/  ,  . 

the  integrations  in  the  second  member  including  all  the  space 
for  which  p^  is  finite ;  so  that,  if  we  please,  we  may  conceive 
the  limits  of  each  integration  to  be  —  oo  and  +  oo ,  as  thus 
all  the  values  of  the  variables  for  which  p^  is  finite  will  be 
included,  and  the  amount  of  the  integral  will  not  be  affected 
by  those  values  of  the  variables  for  which  /  vanishes,  being 
included.    Again,  V  being  any  real  function  of  a?,  y,  z,  let 

*  The  case  of  three  variables,  which  includes  the  applications  to  physical 
problems,  is  alone  considered  here  ;  althongh  the  analysis  is  equally  appli- 
cable whatever  be  the  number  of  variables. 
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«=/:/:/:{(4^-vS)v(.f-ify 

It  is  obvious  that,  although  V  may  be  assigned  so  as  to 
make  Q  as  great  as  we  please,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
value  of  Q  less  than  a  certain  limit,  since  we  see  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  negative.  Hence  Q,  considered  as  depending  on 
the  arbitrary  function  F,  is  susceptible  of  a  minimum  value ; 
and  the  calculus  of  variations  will  lead  us  to  the  assigning  of 
V  according  to  this  condition. 

Thus  we  have 

i«a=///{(ag-l^.a^+(a^-l^.a^ 


+ 


/  dV    1  dU\    dW \,   ,  , 


Hence,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  integration  by  parts,  the 
int^rated  terms  vanishing  at  each  Umit,*  we  deduce 

-•««-///-{j.(-^"-i)+i(-f-f) 

But  by  a  well-known  theorem  (proved  in  Pratt's  Mechanics, 
and  in  the  treatise  on  Attraction  in  EamshaVs  Dynamics),  we 
have  dW  ,  d^U  .  d*U_ 

Hence  the  preceding  expression  becomes 

We  have,  therefore,  for  the  condition  that  Q  may  be  a  maximum 
or  minimum,  the  equation, 

to  be  satisfied  for  all  values  of  the  variables. 

*  AU  the  fiiDctions  of  x^  y,  z  contemplated  in  this  jmper  are  suppoBed  to 
vanish  for  infinite  valaes  of  the  vaiiablesL 
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Now  it  is  possible  to  assign  V  so  that  Q  may  be  a  minimum, 
and  therefore  there  exists  a  function,  V,  which  satisfies  equa- 
tion (A). 

2.  (pemondraiion), — Let  V  be  a  solution  of  (A),  and  let  Fi 
be  any  different  function  of  x,  y,  z,  that  is  to  say,  any  function 
such  that  Fj—  V,  which  we  may  denote  by  ^  does  not  vanish 
for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  us  consider  the  integral  Q^, 
obtained  by  substituting  Fj  for  F  in  the  expression  for  Q. 
Since 

\  dx  a  dx)  \  dx  a  dx)  \  dx  a  dxj  dx  dx*^ 
"VffQ  have 

Now,  by  integration  by  parts,  we  find 

the  integrated  term  vanishing  at  each  limit  Applying  this( 
and  similar  processes  with  reference  to  y  and  z^  we  find  an 
expression  for  the  second  term  of  Q^,  which,  on  account  of 
equation  (A),  vanishes.    Hence 

which  shows  that  Q^  is  greater  than  Q.  Now  the  only  pecu- 
liarity of  Q  is,  that  F,  &om  which  it  is  obtained,  satisfies  the 
equation  (A),  and  therefore  Fj  cannot  be  a  solution  of  (A). 
Hence  no  function  different  from  F  can  be  a  solution  of  (A). 

The  analysis  given  above,  especially  when  interpreted  in 
various  ccises  of  abrupt  variations  in  the  value  of  a,  and  of 
infinite  or  evanescent  values,  through  finite  spaces,  possesses 
very  important  applications  in  the  theories  of  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  hydrodynamics,  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
future  communications. 

Edikbabnet,  Dumbartonshibe,  OcL  9,  1847. 
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ADDITION  TO  A  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OP  THE 
PRECEDING. 

[From  liouville's  JounuU  de  MaMmaiiques,  1847.] 

207.  Dans  les  applications  qui  presentent  le  plus  d'int^idt,  il 
tsMt  consid^rer  des  transitions  subites  dans  la  valeur  de  a.  Pax 
exemple,  si  a  a  une  valeur  constante  dans  tout  Tespace  ex- 
t^rieuT  k  une  surface  ferm^e  S,  dans  Tint^rieur  de  laquelle  a 
est  infinie,  notre  analyse  convient  au  cas  d'un  corps  conducteur  8 
soumis  k  Tinfluence  d'une  masse  ^lectrique  donn^e  (jfjf/pdxdydz), 
et  cette  application  ne  pr^ente  aucune  difficult^  On  en  tire, 
en  effet,  les  d^onstrations  donn^es  par  Green,  que  la  solution 
analytique  du  probl&me  de  la  distribution  d'^lectricit^  dans  ces 
circonstances  est  possible  et  qu'eUe  est  unique. 

Dans  une  application  k  rhydrodynamique,  ou  &  un  certain 
probl^me  de  magn^tisme,  il  faut  consid^rer  un  espace  dans 
lequel  la  valeur  de  a  soit  z^ro.  L'interpretation  du  resultat  ne 
pr^ente  aucune  difficult^,  mais  il  est  plus  difficile  de  bien 
comprendre  comment  la  demonstration  telle  que  je  Tai  donn^e 
plus  haut  se  prSte  k  ce  cas.  En  essayant  de  Texpliquer 
nettement,  j'ai  trouv^  une  demonstration  directe  du  th^orfeme 
suivant,  qui  renferme  le  resultat  dont  il  s'agit : 

"  n  est  possible  de  trouver  une  fonction  V  qui  s'^vanouisse 
pour  les  valeurs  infiniment  grandes  des  variables  x,  y,  z,  et 
satisfasse  k  T^quation 

tPV    d*V    d^V 

pour  tons  les  points  ext^rieurs  k  une  surface  ferm^e  S,  avec 
cette  condition 

dans  laquelle  F  est  une  fonction  arbitraire  des  coordonn^es 
d'un  point  sur  la  surface  8,  et  dn  est  Moment  d'une  normale 
ext^rieure  k  la  surface  en  ce  point." 
Pour  le  d^montrer,  consid^rons  Tintegrale 
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lelative  k  Tespace  ext^rieur  k  8.  Parmi  toutes  les  fonctions  V 
qui  verifient  la  condition 

oil  A  est  nne  qnantit^  quelconque,  il  y  en  a  une  pour  laquelle 
Tint^iale  Q  est  iin  minimum.  Une  fonction  :V,  ainsi  d^ter* 
min^,  satisfait  aux  ^nations 

€PV    ^    ^ 

dn 
(oii  e  est  une  constante),  comme  on  s'en  assure  par  le  calcul 
des  variations.  Suivant  les  valeurs  de  A,  e  aura  des  valours 
proportionnelles ;  on  pent  prendre  A  telle  que  c=  1.  De  Ui  on 
conclut  le  th^r^me  ^nonc^  II  serait  facile  d'cgouter  une 
demonstration,  que  la  solution  du  probl^me  de  la  determination 
de  V  sous  ces  conditions  est  unique.* 

*  [Plrovided  iS^  is  a  edmply  continnous  rarface.  If  /9  be  ^  multiply  oon- 
tinuous  sorfaoe,  as,  for  inatanoe,  the  inner  boundary  of  an  endleas  tube  (a 
finite  tube  with  iti  ends  united,  bo  as  to.  constitute  a  circuit),  we  may  add 
to  V  the  Telocity-potential  of  a  liquid  moving  through  it  irrotationaUy 
(Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Phildophy,  S§  184. ..190;  Thomson,  Vortex 
Motion^  K  54... 58)  without  violating  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  text 
Compare  above,  §  200,  footnote.] 
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EXTRAIT  D'UNE  LETTRE  DE  M.  WILLIAM  THOMSON 
A  M.  LIOUVILLE, 

[From  Lionville*s  JoumaH,  de  MathfyncUiques,  1845.] 

•*Cambkidqe,  8  Octoftrc  1846. 
208.  "...  Pendant  mon  s^jour  k  Paris,  je  vous  ai  parl^  du 
principe  des  images  pour  la  solution  de  quelques  problimes 
relatifs  a  la  distribution  de  T^lectricit^.  H  y  a  une  foule  de 
probl^mes  auxquels  je  ne  pensais  pas  alors,  et  oii  j'ai  trouv^ 
plus  tard  qu'on  pent  I'appliquer.  Par  exemple,  on  parvient 
ainsi  k  exprimer  alg^briquement  la  distribution  d'^lectricit^ 
sur  deux  pkns  conducteurs  qui  se  coupent  sous  un  angle 

—  >  quand  un  point  ^lectrique  est  pos6  dans  Tespace  entre  les 

deux  plans.  (L'id^e  est  analogue  h,  celle  du  kaleidoscope  de 
Brewster.)  Quand  il  y  a  trois  plans  qui  se  coupent  perpen- 
diculairement,  ou  quand  il  y  a  un  plan  qui  coupe  perpendicu- 

v 
lairement  deux  plans  qui  se  coupent  sous  un  angle  -r  >  on  pent 

^galement  tiouver  la  distribution  sous  I'influence  d'un  point 
^lectrique  donn&  On  pent  aussi  exprimer  tr^-facilement  la 
distribution  sur  les  parois  int^rieures  d'un  parall^lipipMe  rect- 
angulaire  creux,  soumis  k  Tinfluence  d'un  point  flectrique  pos4 
en  dedans,  en  se  servant  des  integrales  definies. 

"  Soient  G  le  centre  d'une  sphere  S;  Q,  ^  deux  points 
pris  sur  un  mfime  rayon  CA  et  sur  son  prolongement,  de  telle 
mani^re  que  CQ.CQ^  CA* ; 

et  P  un  point  quelconque  sur  la  surfece  S,  On  a,  comme  on 
Bait,  Pd  _ACL 

pa'^Ao:' 

On  pent,  k  cause  de  ce  th^rfeme,  appeler  Q  et  Q^  points  rAdpro- 
ques  relatifs  d  la  sphire  S,  dont  chacun  est  Timage  de  I'autre 
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dans  la  sphere.  Suivant  cette  definition,  Timage  d'une  ligne 
ou  surface  sera  le  lieu  des  images  de  points  pris  sur  cette  ligne 
ou  surface.  Ainsi,  on  trouve  que  Timage  d'un  plan  ou  d'une 
sphfere  est  toujours  une  sphere  (le  plan  ^tant  compris  sous  cette 
designation).  Les  images  de  deux  spheres  se  coupent  sous  le 
mSme  angle,  r^el  ou  imaginaire,  que  les  surfaces  donn^ea 

"  Soient  Q,  Q[  deux  points  r^ciproques,  relativement  k  une 
sphere  S,  et  j,  ^,  s  leurs  images  et  Timage  de  la  sphfere  S  dans 
une  autre  sphere  donnde.  Les  points  q^  ^  seront  r^ciproques 
relativement  k  la  sphere  5. 

209.  "  A  Taide  de  ces  th^orfemes,  je  parviens.  facilement 
determiner  les  images  successives  d'un  point  quelconque  (qui 
n'est  pas  necessairement  dans  la  ligne  qui  passe  par  leurs 
centres),  dans  deux  spheres  qui  se  coupent  sous  un  angle 
donne.  Quand  cet  angle  est  imaginaii^,  je  parviens  ainsi  k 
exprimer  la  distribution  de  reiectricite  sur  les  deux  spheres, 
sous  rinfluence  d'un  point  quelconque,  charge  d'eiectricite,  au 
moyen  des  series  de  M.  Poisson  (qui  convergent  comme  des 
series  geometriques).    Quand  Tangle  d'intersection  est  reel  et 

compris  dans  I'expression  -r  >  on  parvient  ainsi  k  exprimer 

algebriquement  la  distribution  d'une  quantite  donnee  d'eiec- 
tricite  sur  la  surface  exterieure  des  spheres,  qui  n'est  soumise  ^ 
aucune  influence  ou  qui  Test  h,  celle  d'un  point  donne.  S'il  y 
a  trois  surfaces  spheriques  qui  se  coupent  perpendiculairement, 
on  exprime  algebriquement,  par  les  m^mes  principes,  la  distri- 
bution sur  la  surface  exterieure.  Je  parviens  aussi  ^  deter- 
miner les  temperatures  stationnaires  dans  rinterieur  d'une 

IT 

lentille  dont  les  deux  surfaces  se  coupent  sous  un  angle  -r  >  la 
temperature  de  chaque  point  de  ces  surfaces  etant  donnee. 

210.  "  Si  Ton  veut  determiner  la  distribution  d'eiectricite  sur 
une  surface  donnee  S,  sous  Tinfluence  d'un  point  quelconque  Q, 
on  reduit,  par  les  mfimes  principes,  le  problfeme  il  la  determina- 
tion de  la  distribution,  sans  aucune  influence,  sur  Timage  de  S 
dans  une  sphere  decrite  du  centre  Q,  avec  un  rayon  quelconque. 
Une  application  generale  de  ce  theor^me  conduit  h,  une  demon^ 
stration  rigoureuse  du  theoreme  de  M.  Gauss,  qu'on  pent  pro- 
duire,  au  moyen  d'une  distribution  determinee  de  mati^  sur 
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line  surface  ferm^  quelconque,  une  valeur  donn^  da  potentiel 
&  chaque  point  de  la  surface.  D  7  a  aussi  beaucoup  d'appKca- 
tions  sp^ciales  [see  below,  §§  218.. .220]  qu'on  pent  faire  de 
ce  th^T&me  aux  cas  dans  lesquels  S  est  une  sphere,  un  disque 
ciiculaire,  ou  un  segment  d'une  sur&ce  sph^rique  fait  par  un 
plan.  J'en  ai  aussi  d^duit  une  demonstration  geom^trique  du 
th^orime  que  vous  avez  public  dans  le  num^ro  d'avril  1845 
de  votre  Journal  (yoir  page  137),  dont  voici  Texpression  analy- 
tique  ♦  ♦  ♦"  [see  above,  xi.  §§  167,  186]. 


EXTRAITS  DE  DEUX  LETTEES  ADDRESSl&ES  A  M.  LIOUVILLE, 
PAR  M.  WILLIAM  THOMSON. 

[From  lioavOle's  Journal  de  MoMmatiqueSy  1847.] 

"Cambridge,  2^juin  1846. 
211.  "...  Les  recherches  sur  lesquelles  je  vous  ai  &rit,  le 
8  octobre  1845,  m'ont  conduit  &  Temploi  d'un  systfeme  nouveau 
de  coordonn^s  orthogonales  tr^-commode  dans  quelques  pro- 
bl^es  des  theories  de  la  chaJeur  et  de  Tdlectricitd  Les 
surfaces  coordpnn^es  dans  ce  syst^me  sent  les  surfaces  engen- 
dr^es  par  la  rotation,  autour  d'un  axe  convenable,  d'un  syst&me 
de  coordonn^es  curvilignes  dans  un  plan,  et  les  plans  m^ridiens. 
En  efiFet,  soit  M  un  plan  m^ridien  quelconque ;  les  coordonn^es 
d'un  point  P  dans  ce  plan  sont  deux  cercles  qui  se  coupent  k 
angle  droit  en  ce  point,  et  dont  le  premier  passe  par  deux  points 
fixes  A,  A\  dans  I'axe  de  revolution  X'X^  tandis  que  le  second 
est  la  courbe  orthogonale  de  la  s^rie  entiire  des  cercles  qui 
passent  par  les  points  J.,  A'.  On  d^montre  facilement  que 
cette  courbe  est  un  cercle  qui  passe  par  deux  points  imaginaires 
B,  S',  dans  la  droite  YOY  perpendiculaire  ji  X^OX,  ik  des  dis- 
tances aux  deux  cdt^  de  0  dont  chacune  est  ^le  k  asl  —  1, 
a  etant  la  valeur  des  distances  ^ales  A'O^  OA.  En  effet,  la 
premiere  s&ie  est  exprim^e  par  I'^quation 

(1)  a?«+y--2t/y=a*, 

u  etant  un  param^tre  variable,  et  Ton  en  d^duit 

(2)  a?«+y«-2va:=-a«, 
pour  r^uation  de  la  courbe  orthogonale. 
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212.  "Posons 

ti=acot9,  vssa/y/— l.cot^; 
0  sera  Tangle  que  la  tangente  du  cercle  (1),  au  point  A  ovlA', 
taii  avec  I'axe  X'X,  et  i^  sera  Tangle  imaginaire  que  la  tangente 
du  cercle  (2),  au  point  B  ou  B,  fait  avec  FT.  Pour  avoir  la 
serie  enti^re  des  cercles  (1),  il  faxidrait  donner  ^  u  toutes  les 
valeurs  r^elles  de  —  oo  i  oo ,  ou  i  (?  toutes  les  valeurs  de  0  i  w ; 
et,  pc(ur  la  s^rie  (2),  il  faudrait  donner  k  v  toutes  les  valeurs  de 
a  it  00 ,  et  de  —  00  i — a.  On  pent  considerer  un  point  P  comme 
d^termin^  sans  ambiguity  par  les  coordonnfes  ft  -^  (en  prenant 
tf  +  TT  au  lieu  de  6  pour  Tautre  point  d'intersection  des  mfemes 
cercles).  Les  Equations  de  transformation,  entre  les  coordon- 
n^es  (a?,  y)  et  {0,  '^)  d'un  m6me  point  P,  sont 

(3)  a?«  +y«  -.2ay  cot  e=a«, 

(4)  a?«+/-2aa:cot  ^^f^\  =  -a*. 
On  en  d^uit 

008  \^— 008^ 

—         BJng 

^"^     008^— COB  tf' 

Dans  les  applications  physiques,  il  s'agit  d'exprimer  la  distance 
A,  entre  deux  points  P,  P  en  fonction  des  nouvelles  coordon  - 
n^es.  On  trouve  facilement,  ^  Taide  des  formules  donnees 
ci-dessus,  dans  le  cas  de  P  et  P^  dans  un  m^me  plan  m^ridien  M, 

(co8  ^— cos  0)  (cob  \^'— cos  ^ 

Pour  le  trois  coordonntes  d'un  point  dans  Tespace,  je  prends  ft 
'^  qui  fixent  ^a  position  dans  un  plan  m^ridien,  et  Tangle  ^ 
que  ce  plan  fait  avec  un  plan  meridien  fixe.  Je  trouve  main- 
tenant,  pour  la  distance  entre  deux  points  quelconques  P,  P^, 

.,_     ,  COB (^—  ^') —[cob gcoB y +Bin ^sin y cos (<^—  ^')] 

""  (COS^— COS0)(OOB^— 008^ 

Pour  ^viter  Temploi  de  quantity  imaginaires,  je  pose 
2oo8^=sr4 — >     2ooB^=r'4 — ;> 

T  T 
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d'oil  Ton  d^uit 

2co8(^-f)=J+^, 

et  rexpression  pr^c^dente  se  r^uit  k 

.,_  , r* ->2rr'[oo8 ^cos ^ +8in 0sm ^ eofl(<^- <^')]+/' 
^^  (r«-2rooB^+l)  (r'^-Sr'oos^'+l) 

A  Taide  cette  expression,  on  trouve 
oA 

«=(r«— 2rcoBtf+l)*, 
pour  r^uation  du  mouvement  uniforme  de  la  chaleor  exprim^ 
par  les  coordonn^es  r,  d,  ij>. 

**  Les  surfaces  repr^ent^es  par  T^uation 
r=constante 
sont  des  spheres  engendr^s  par  la  revolution  d'une  s^rie  de 
cercles  autour  de  la  droite  qui  contient  leurs  centres.  Sup- 
posons  que  Tespace  entre  deux  de  ces  spheres  (quand  chaque 
sphere  est  en  dehors  de  Tautre,  cet  espace  sera  Tespace  infini  en 
dehors  des  deux  spheres),  dont  les  ^nations  sont       ^ 

r=a,  r^a^, 
soit  rempli  d'un  milieu  solide  homog^ne,  que  les  temperatures 
de  tons  les  points  de  chaque  surface  soient  donn^es,  et  qu'il 
s'agisse  de  determiner  la  temperature  i^tationnaire  d'un  point 
quelconque  dans  le  solide;  on  resoudra  ce  problime  avec 
beaucoup  de  facilite  au  moyen  de  I'analyse  de  Laplace,  en 
employant  les  coordonnees  que  j'ai  indiqueea  Dans  le  cas 
particulier  d'une  temperature  constante  pour  chaque  sphere,  on 
parvient,  aprfes  quelques  reductions,  &  trouver  la  solution  que 
Poisson  a  donnee  pour  le  probl^me  correspondant  de  deux 
spheres  eiectrisees. 

213.  "II  y  a  un  systfeme  nouveau  et  tr^-remarquable  de 
coordonnees,  qu'on  trouve  en  posant 

rco8^=:£,     rsin^co8<^=:i7,     rsin^sin<^=f, 
r,  0,  <f>  appartenant  au  systeme  explique  ci-dessus.     Dans  ce 
systeme  (f,  ^,  J),  les  surfaces  coordonnees  sont  des  spheres 
orthogonales  qui  passent  par  un  point  fixe,  et  qui  touchent,  par 
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consequent,  troia  plans  orthogonaux  men^s  par  ce  point  Je 
snis  parvenu  &  consid^rer  ces  syst^es  de  cooidonn^es  en 
cherchant  les  images  des  series  de  surfaces  des  systimes  (polaire 
et  rectangulaire)  ordinaixes,  dans  des  spheres  convenablement 
dispos^es. 

"  L'application  du  syslAme  (f ,  17, 5)  aux  problimes  cle  physique, 
pour  le  cas  de  deux  syst^es  qui  se  touchent  Tun  I'autre,  en 
donne  les  solutions  avec  beaucoup  de  facility ;  mais  il  est  plus 
simple  de  faiie  directement  la  recherche  de  ces  coordonn^es, 
que  de  les  d^duire  du  syst&me  (r,  6,  ^).    En  effet,  soient 

les  ^nations  de  trois  sphkes  qui  se  coupent  &  un  point  P 
(elles  se  coupent  aussi  k  Torigine  0).    Je  prends  f,  17,  f  pour 

les  coordonn^es  de  ce  point  (il  feudrait  substituer^^^,  — ,-=^ 
'^  "^  a     a    a 

dans  ces  Equations,  au  lieu  de  f ,  7;,  (J  pour  retrouver  les  ooordon- 

n^s  f,  %  {;  indiqu^es  ci-dessus).    De  ces  Equations  on  tire 

""?+?+?'  *"^+»»'+i''    '"IM^^T?' 

et  r^quation 

devient,  pour  les  nouvelles  coordonn^es, 

(«) 

oii 


d«0>-«t>)    d'(p-'t>)    d»(p-'t>)_ 


Pour  example  de  I'emploi  qu'on  peut  faire  de  ce  syst^e  de 
coordonn^es,  supposons  que  la  tempdratore  d'un  point  (a,  %  £) 
est  une  fonction  donn^e  F  (ij,  5)  des  coordonn^es  »;,  f  de  sa 
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position  sur  la  sphere  a,  et  que  la  temperature  d'un  point 
(oi,  17,  Q  est  Fi  (ij,  (5,  et  qu'il  s'agit  de  determiner  la  temperature 
permanente  d'un  point  quelconque  P  (f,  tf,  Q  dans  Tespace 
entre  les  sphkes  a,  a^  (c'est-4-dire  Tespace  entier  pour  lequel  | 
a  une  valeur  interm^diaire  k  a  et  a^,  que  nous  supposerons 
rempli  d'un  solide  homog^ne.  Suivant  la  m^thode  de  Fourier, 
en  observant  que  les  valeurs 

cosmiy.cosiyf.g*^, 

cosmiy.Binijf.g*^, 

■•••••••••••••••••••• 

substitutes  pour  p''\  sont  des  solutions  particuliires  de  T^qua- 
tion  (a),  pourvu  que  h^=m^  +  n?,  je  trouve,  pour  la  solution  du 
problime  propose, 


W^ 


>  f 


oil  g  est  la  base  des  logarithmes  neperiens,  et 
Ar=(in»+n»)*. 
214.  "  Comme  exemple  de  Tusage  de  cette  formule,  je  ferai 

Fetant  une  constante.  Pour  la  reduction  de  Texpression,  dans 
ce  cas,  j'observe  que 

d'oii  Ton  d^duit 
et 

le  signe  superieur  ou  inferieur  etant  pris,  dans  la  seconde 
expression,  selon  que  oi  est  positif  ou  negatif  (je  prends  a 
toujours  positif  et  >  oi),  Ces  reductions  faites,  Texpression 
(b)  se  trouve  reduite  k 
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suivant  les  deux  cas.    L'^quation  (I)  se  i^duit  k 

&  cause  de  la  valeur  qu'oii  trouve  pour  Tiiit^grale  d^finie  qui  y 
est  contenue.* 

215.  *' L'expreasion  pour  v,  dans  le  second  cas,  se  trouve 
i^didte  en  s4rie  conveigente,  si  Ton  substitue  pour 

g-.M«-«.)[l  +  g  -2*(«-«,)  +  g-4M— i)  +  ...], 

et  puis,  pour  chaque  tenne,  sa  valeur,  suivant  la  formule  cit^e 
dans  le  cas  (I).     On  trouve  ainsi 

^  ,  1  ■  ^ +...  ' 

[(8«-.f)«+,,»+i*li    [(y+2a-f)»+i?«+i«l*     [(»y+2a-|)«+i,«+ffl* 


lferp< 


oA 


"  [(Y-««+i|»+i«l*   C(ay-^+i»«+^  K8y-f)»+'!«+^ 

[tf-2ai)«+il*+^    [(y+f-a.i)«+i»«+^i    [(2y+f-2a,)«+,,»+^* 
1  1 1 

7=2(a-.aO. 


*  Lea  int^grales  d^finies  (e)  et  (I)  sont  des  cas  paiticuliers  de  denx 
intdgrales  multiples  dont  j'ai  tronv^  les  yalenra  en  chercbant  une  demonstra- 
tion de  la  formnle  (5),  tome  X  de  votre  Journal,  page  141.     J'ai  trouv^, 

[above,  §  182,  formula  ( V)\  en  effet, 

>i— 1 

«  /■•      dpxdp^. ,  .dA, coBCTipi cos witP»» » «     (n  -  1  )ir      c~  («i*+i>tf  + . .  )i** 


/oo    i-« 
-00  «   —40 


(rf+ri+...+jpI+ 


r«  ^eo      (2mi<2ms...cosmia^ooB9?t^a...e~(^*+miP+*>}^M 
W  +  wJ...)* 


/:/:■■- 


2-ir 


't-v) 


{n-l)(a?  +  a5+.. .+«.  +  !*»)  " 
d*oii  Ton  d^nit  imm^diatement  les  int^grales  cities. 
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De  cette  expression  on  d^duit  facilement  la  distribution  d'^lec- 
tricit^  BUT  deux  spheres  qui  se  touchent. 

216.  "Le  cas  (I)  correspond  k  deux  spheres  dont  Tune,  (a), 
est  en  dedans  de  Tautre,  (oi).  Dans  le  cas  (IT),  le  solide 
consid4r6  -remplit  Tespace  entier  en  dehors  des  deux  spheres, 
et  la  temperature  est  z^ro  k  une  distance  infinia 

217.  "  II  y  a  une  interpretation  pour  le  nouveau  systfeme  de 
coordonn^es  (r,  0)  dans  un  plan,  qui  est  tr^-simple.  En  effet, 
soient  A,*A^  deux  points  fixes,  et  P  un  point  quelconque  dont 
il  s'agit  d'exprimer  la  position.  Cela  pent  se  'faire  au  moyen 
de  Tangle  APA',  que  j'apipelle  0,  et  de  la  raison  r  de  AP  kAP^, 
Quand  0  a  une  valeur  constante,  le  lieu  de  P  est  un  cercle  qui 
passe  par  les  points  A,  A';  et  quand  r  a  une  valeur  constante, 
le  lieu  de  P  est  un  cercle,  dont  le  centre  est  dans  le  prolonge- 
ment  de  AA\  d'un  c6te  ou  de  Tautre,  suivant  que  cette  valeur 
est  plus  grande  ou  plus  petite  que  Tunite,  et  qui  a  la  propriety 
de  couper  k  angle  droit  tout  cercle 'Secrit  par  les  points  A,  A', 

"  Posons  maintenant,  pour  expliquer  le  second  systfeme, 
rcos^=f,  rBin^=iy. 
Le  lieu  de  P,  quand  f  a  une  valeur  constante,  sera  tel  que,  si  Ton 
mine,  de  A,  AD  perpendiculaire  k  A'P,  la  raison  DP -^ -4P 
sera  constante,  et  Ton  trouve  ainsi  que  ce  lieu  est  un  cercle 
qui  touche  en  A'  une  droite  perpendiculaire  k  A' A  \  et  Ton 
trouve  semblablement  que  le  lieu  de  P,  quand  «;  a  une  valeur 
constante,  est  un  cercle  qui  touche  A' A  au  point  A'y 

'*Ekock,  le  16  septembre  1846. 

218.  "...  Depuis  que  je  vous  ai  ^crit  la^  derniire  fois,  j'ai 
consider^  le  problfeme  de  la  distribution  d'^lectricite  sur  le 
segment  d'une  couche  sph^rique  infiniment  mince,  fait  par 
un  plan,  ce  corps  ^tant  compost  de  matiire  conductrice,  et 
j'ai  trouve,  en  expression  finie,  la  solution  complete,  en  sup- 
posant  que  le  corps  possfede  une  quantity  donnee  d'eiectricite 
et  que  la  distribution  se  fait  sous  Tinfiuence  de  masses  eiec- 
triques  donnees.  J'avais  Tintention  de  r^diger  de  suite  pour  vous 
un  petit  Memoire  sur  ces  recherches,  mais  j'ai  rencontre  quelque 
difficulte  dans  Texposition  de  la  methode  suivie,  et  comme  je 
suis  k  present  tr^-occupe  (les  cours  k  Glasgow  commencent 
le  1"  novembre,  et  il  me  faudra  beaucoup  de  preparation),  il 
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me  faut  difiG^rer  cette  t&che.*  Je  me  bornerai  pour  le  moment 
aux  ^nonc^s  de  quelques-ims  des  r^ultats. 

219.  "  Soit  8  le  corps  conducteur  sur  lequel  il  s'agit  de  deter- 
miner la  distribution.  Pour  premier  cas,  soit  Q  un  point  en 
dehors  de  8,  sur  la  mdme  surface  sph^rique  dont  8  fait  partie, 
et  supposons  que  8  soit  mis  en  conmiunication  avec  le  sol  par 
un  SI  conducteur  infiniment  mince  (ainsi  le  potentiel  dans  8 
sera  toujours  z^ro,  quels  que  soient  les  corps  ^lectrisfe  qui  en 
soient  voisins).  II  s'agit  de  determiner  la  distribution  d'^lec- 
tricite  sur  8  sous  I'influence  d'une  quantity  donn^e  d'eiectiicite 
negative  Q,  concentree  au  point  Q.  Je  d^montre  que  Tintensite 
d'eiectricite  a  la  mSme  valeur  aux  points  voisins  des  deux  cdt^s 
de  la  couche  8,  et,  en  d^notant  par  a  cette  valeur,  pour  un 
point  quelconque  P  de  S,  je  trouve 

oii  a,  5  et  r  sent  les  distancer  du  tbrd  de  S,  du  point  Q  et  du 
point  P,  Ji  un  point  Cde  8  qu'on  pent  appeler  son  centre,  et  J 
est  la  distance  entre  Q  et  P.  II  est  remarquable  que  cette 
expression  ne  contient  pas  le  rayon  de  la  sphere  dont  8  fait 
partie.  En  supposant  que  ce  rayon  soit  infini,  on  a  Texpression 
pour  la  distribution  d'^lectricite  sur  un  disque  circulaire,  sous 
I'influence  d'un  point  dans  son  plan,  qui  est,  en  effet,  la  mSme 
que  celle  que  Green  a  donn^e  pour  ce  cas. 

220,  "  Pour  trouver  la  distribution  dans  le  cas  de  £f  isol^  et 
eiectrisd,  je  remarque  que,  si  la  quantity  d'dlectricite  sur  8  est 
telle  que  le  potentiel  qui  en  r&ulte  a  une  valeur  donn^e  F,  la 
distribution  sur  8  sera  la  m^me  que  celle  qui  aurait  lieu  si  8 
etait  situe  dans  I'interieur  d'une  couche  eiectiique  qui  produit 
le  potentiel  ^V,S  ^tant  dans  T^tat  d'un  corps  qui  n'est  pas 
isoie.  On  pent  prendre  pour  cette  couche  une  sphere  con- 
centrique  avec  celle  dont  8  fait  partie ;  en  supposant  Texc&s  du 
rayon  de  la  premise  sph^  sur  le  rayon  de  la  seconde  infini- 
ment petit,  on  r^duit  le  probl^me  k  la  determination  de  la 
distribution  sur  S,  sous  Tinfluence  d'une  distribution  donnee 
d'eiectricite  sur  la  sph&re  dont  8  fait  partie,  ce  corps  8  n'^tant 

*  It  has,  in  fact,  been  delayed  till  December  1S68  and  January  1869.  See 
xv.  below. 
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pas  isol^.  Ainsi,  par  integration,  je  d^dnis  du  r^snltat  donn4 
ci-dessus  lea  expressions 

'■=i^/[(^r-""-«(SE?)'] 

(oil/  est  le  diam^tre  de  la  sphire  dont  8  fait  partie),  pour  les 
intensit^s  snr  les  deux  cdt^,  convexe  et  concave,  de  £f  en  un 
point  P." 


NOTE  AU  SUJET  DE  L'ARTIOLE  PRfeO^ENT; 
PAR  J.  LIOUVILIiE. 

221  *  La  Lettre  de  M.  Thomson  m'a  sugg^r^  quelques  re< 
marques  que  je  crois  devoir  presenter  ici,  parce  qu'elles  montre- 
ront,  ce  me  semble,  plus  clairement  encore  toute  I'importance 
du  travail  dont  le  jeune  g^om^tre  de  Glasgow  nous  a  donn4  un 
extrait  rapide. 

Nous  r^soudrons  d'abord  le  problfcme  suivant : 
Problhne. — Soient  x,  y,.,.,  z  et  f,  17,...,  f  deux  groupes  con- 
tenant  un  nombre  ^gal  ou  in^gal  de  variables,  les  premieres 
^,y>'*'9  ^  ind^pendantes,  les  autres  f,  v),...,  {^fonctions  des  pre- 
mieres, en  sorte  que 

soit  encore  p= ^(a?,  y,. . .,  z). 

D^signons  d'ailleurs  par  f',  V>«">  ?'>i''ce  que  deviennent  les 
fonctions  f,  17,...,  {;  p,  quand  on  y  remplace  x,  y,.,.,  »  par 
^'>  yV*M  ^'«  Cela  pos^,  on  demande  de  determiner  les  fonctions 
/,  F,...,  ^,  yp',  de  manifere  k  avoir  gen^ralement 

Pour  fixer  les  id^es,  nous  nous  bomerons  au  cas  de  trois 
variables  x,  y,  z,  et  de  trois  variables  (,  tf^  (f ;  et  la  question  sera 
de  verifier  r^quation 

*  [The  original  irambering  of  M.  Lionville^s  Mctioiis  has  been  altered  by 
the  addition  of  220,  for  more  convenient  reference  in  the  present  volnme.] 
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La  mdme  m^thode  r^ussirait  pour  deux  groupes  x,  y,...,  z  et 
S'  V»'"9  (^  quelconquecL  II  n'j  aurait  de  changement  que  dans 
quelques  details,  et  seulement  si  le  nombie  des  variables  ^tait 
diffi^rent  dans  les  deux  groupes.  Au  surplus,  nous  n'aurons 
besoin  plus  tard  que  du  cas  oii  ce  nombre  est  le  mdme  de  part 
et  d'autre,  et  ne  surpasse  pas  trois,  ce  qui  nous  permettra  d'in- 
terpr^ter  g^om^triquement  les  r^sultats  de  notre  analyse. 

Donnons  k  x\  y,  z  des  valeurs  particuli^s  Xq,  y^,  Zq  k 
volont^,  et  repr&»entons  par  j^^,  ^^,  t^Q,  ^^  les  valeurs  correspon- 
dantes  de^',  f',  V,  f'.    L'^quation  (1)  nous  donnera 
^,_    (a?-a?o)«+(y-yo)«+(;g-Zo)' 

Mais,  pour  plus  de  simplicity,  nous  mettrons  partout  |  +  {o» 
V.+  Vo>  ?+  £o>  »  +  «o>  y +  yo>  «  +  «o»  a^  lieu  de  f,  tf,  £  x,  y,  z,  et 
de  m6me  f'  +  fo,  x  +  x^^  etc.,  au  lieu  de  f ',  a?',  etc.,  ce  qui  ne 
change  rien  aux  difKrences  f'—  f,  a?'  — a?,  etc.  La  valeur  de 
1^  deviendra  ajt_|_yi^^« 

et  I'dqtiation  (1)  subsistera  telle  qu'elle  est     /  ^  ^^  //    t 

Enfaisant  7  p  *'   'l'   J' 

a?  +y»  +«»  =r',     f  +,«  +Cl=^r  ^  V  y.;  y^ 

et  en  portant  ces  valeurs  dans  T^quation  (1),  on  trouvera  ais^- 
ment  1^1,^  Jl  ^'  ^^  ^+i-  ^\ 

p*^p'*     \p*  7*  >•  />'•/>•  p'v 

Maintenant  donnons  it  a;',  y,  z  quatre  sjst&mes  de  valeuid 
connues  k  volenti,  k  chacun  desquels  r^pondront  des  valeurs 
ddtermin^es  de  r',  f',  17',  J^,  p',  et  nous  aiux)ns  ainsi  quatre 
Equations  du  premier  degr^  qui  foumiront  les  valeurs  de 

«      1?       f      1 
/>•      f>*      />•     />• 
consid^r^es  comme  quatre  inconnues,  en  fonction  lin^aire  de 
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x^      y^      z       1 
r«'    r«'    r«'    7^' 

En  d^ignant  done  par  A,B,0,D  des  constontes,  et  par  P,  Q, 
i2,  8  des  poIyn6mes  du  premier  degr^  en  x,  y,  s,  ces  valeurs 
seront  de  la  forme 

i=.+J.  ^.B+a,  !=<;+«,   ■=„+». 

En  faisant  la  somme  des  carr^s  des  trois  premieres,  on  trouve 
line  valeur  de  -^  qui  doit  Stre  ^gale  k  celle  que  donne  la 
quatri^e  Equation.    Ainsi  les  deux  fonctions 

doivent  6tre  ^gales.  Mais  la  premiere  devient  une  fonction 
entiire  quand  on  la  multiplie  par  r*.  II  faut  done  que  la 
seeonde  le  devienne  aussi,  et  que,  par  eons&iuent,  P*  +  Q*  +  JJ* 
soit  ^galement  divisible  par  r^  Le  quotient  ne  peut  ^videm- 
ment  dtre  qu'une  constante,  puisque  le  num^rateur  et  le  d^- 
nominateur  sent  du  mdme  degr^.    Soit  m^  eette  constante,  et 

P,  Q,  B  ^tant  des  polyn6mes  du  premier  d^r^,  je  fais 
P=fn{ax  +by  +cz  +ff), 
Q=m(a'a?+yy+c'r+/), 
R=m{a''x+b''y+c''z+sr}j 
et  j'en  eonelus  par  la  comparaison  des  deux  membres,  d'une 
part,  a«+a'*+fl^*=l,    ab+ar+a''b''=^0, 

j«+j'«+j'«=l,    oc+aV+oV^O, 
c'+c'^+c^'sl,     Jc+JV+JV=0, 
Equations  d'oiL  i^sultent,  eomme  on  sait,  les  Equations  inverses 
a«  +ft«  +c»  s=l,    aa'  +W  +cc'  =0, 
a'«+J'»  +c'«=l,    oflT  +»''  +ed'  =0, 

et,  d'autre  part, 

ag+a'g+aYr=0,    cg+cy+cT/^o, 
bg+by+by^o,    g*+g'*  +/«  =0. 
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Si  nous  admettions  que  g,  g\  g"  sont  des  constantes  r^elles, 
r^quation g^+g*+ g"*  =  0  nous  donnerait g  =  0,g'=zO,g''=  0. 
Mais,  dans  tous  les  cas,  on  arriyera  an  mSme  r^sultat  k  Taide 
des  trois  pr^c^dentes,  en  ayant  ^gard  aux  Equations  de  con- 
dition entre  a,  b,  c,  etc.  Pour  prouver,  par  exemple,  que  g  =  0, 
il  suffira  d'ajouter  entre  elles  les  trois  Equations  dont  nous 
parlous  apr^  les  avoir  multipli^es  par  les  facteurs  respectifs 
a,  h,  e.    n  nous  reste  done 

P=m(ax+hg+cz\ 

Q^m{a'x+h'if+c'z), 

R^m(a"x-\-Vy+c''z), 

a,  h,  c,  etc,  satisfaisant  aux  ^nations  de  condition  ci-dessus,  les 
mdmes  qu'on  rencontre  dans  la  transformation  de  coordonn^es 
rectangulaires  en  d'autres  rectangulaires  aussL  Et  comme  les 
Equations 


i=^+^,  5=B+4,  4=c+4 


donnent 


..(.,5)V(..a)V(e,^)-. 


on  en  conclut  les  formules  suivantes : 

■  -+5 


■(.^-)-+(.+^)V(c+5)- 


—ill— 

Mais  il  faut  k  present  r^tablir  f — fo»  V^Vo»  ?""6  ^^  1^®^  ^® 
I  %  t  et «— aJo,  y—y^y  *— -^0  a^  lieu  de  x,  y,  ^.  Ce  change- 
ment  fiedt,  on  aura  les  formules  les  plus  g^n^rales  qui  puissent 
satisfaire  &  T^quation  (I).  Nous  avons  done  le  th^or&me 
suivant : 
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Les  formules  g^^rales  qui  peuvent  satisfaire  k  T^quation  (1) 
s'obtiendiont  en  posant  d'abord 

Y=a'(jc— a?o)+6'(y— yo)  +c'(z-ro), 

les  coefficients  a,  I,  etc.,  v^rifiant  les  Equations  de  condition 

b^+b'^+h^^^l,    ac+aV+aV=0, 
c«+c'*+c"«=l,    ic+6V+^V=0, 
puis  prenant 

et  enfin 

B^ciproquement,  on  pent  d^montrer  que  Tequation  (1)  est 
satisfSute  de  cette  mani^re,  et  trouver  la  valeur  de  p  qui  con- 
vient 

D'abord,  des  trois  demi^res  formules  on  conclut  facilement 

U      i)  -TKV      V)  -1-1      i)  -  (us+t;«+u;«)(u'«+t.'«+u;'«)  * 
les  trois  pr^c^dentes  donnent  de  mSme 

enfin,  it  cause  des  Equations  de  condition  entre  a,  h,  etc.,  on 
trouve 

(x'-x)«+(Y'-Y)«+(z'-z)«=(a;'-a:)«+(y-y)«+(r'-z)«. 
n  vient  done,  en  eflfet, 

la  valeur  de  j7  ^tant 

TO 

valeur  qu'on  pourra  ais^ment  exprimer  en  x,  y,  z,  en  observant 
que  le  produit  (x^  +  Y*  +  z^)(u^  +  v^  +  v^  est  ^gal  k 

(il* +!?» + C7*)  (x» +Y« +z«)+2iimx+25m  Y+2amz+m% 
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et  que  x,  Y,  z  sont  connus  en  fonction  de  x^  y,  z.    La  valeur 
qu'on  trouveia  ainsi  pent  se  mettre  sous  la  forme 

^'  y\9  %  ^^^^^^  d^  constantes  dont  void  les  yaleurs : 


_        mjAb+Bb'+Cb") 


_        mjAc  +  Bc'+Cc") 


Si  done  nous  regardons  plus  tard  x,  y,  z  comme  ^tant  les  co- 
ordonn^es  rectangulaires  d'un  point  quelconque,  on  voit  que  la 
quantity  p  sera  propoitionnelle  &  la  distance  de  ce  point  (a;,  y,  z) 
&  un  point  fixe  {x^,  y^,  z^.     U  est  ais^  aussi  de  s'assurer  que 

d*l    rfil    rf«i 

dx*  ^  dy*  ^  dj^      "• 
222.  Pour  avoir  explicitement  |,  17,  (;en  x^  y,  z,  il  suffira  de 
remplacer  u,  v,  w,  x,  T,  z  par  leurs  valeurs.    La  premi&re  sub- 
stitution foumit 

.. A(T*+Y^+z^)+mx 

^    ^''^{A*+B*+C*){x*+Y^+z*)+2Amx+2BmY+2Cmz+m^* 

Le  d^nominateur  est  pr^is^ment  la  valeur  de  mp^  dont  on 
vient  de  donner  Texpression  en  x,  y,  z,  savoir, 

iii^«=*(il«+il«+C7*)[(x-.a:,)'+(y-yiV+(^-irO-]. 
n  ne  reste  done  pins  qu'^  chercher  le  num^rateur.    Le  calcul 
deviendra  d'ailleurs  fort  simple  si  Ton  retranche  des  deux 
membres  la  quantity 

A 
A*+B^+C*' 

car  alors  le  second  membre  pourra  se  r^duire  k  une  fraction 
ajant  pour  numdrateur  un  polyn6me  du  premier  degr^  en 
x,  T,  z,  ei,  par  consequent  aussi,  en  x,  y,  z.  En  d^gnant  done 
par  Z  un  tel  polyndme,  et  posant,  pour  abr^ger, 

^,+ A =:£• 

^^^A*+B*  +  G*    ^' 

on  pourra  &rire  ^-.^o—^ , 
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et  de  mfime  ^— ^®=— '     f— f*=-7 » 

i;^  (;^  ^tant  des  constantes,  et  F,  Z  des  fonctions  lin^aires  de 
X,  y,  2.  Les  polyndmes  X,  F,  Z  s'obtiendraient  sans  peine  par 
ce  qu'on  vient  de  dire ;  mais  on  les  trouve  sous  une  forme  plus 
commode  en  operant  comme  il  suit.  II  est  ais^  de  voir  qu'en 
attribuant  une  valeur  infinie  h,  une  ou  plusieurs  des  quantit^s 
X,  y,  Zy  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  en  faisant 

Si  done  on  introduit  cette  hypothtee  dea^  +  y^  +  i2;*=oo  dans 
r^quation  g^n^rale 

ilviendra 


(f-f)'+(V-'»')'+(f'-f')'=7 


m 


d'ojl,  en  effagant  les  accents, 


«-^)'+('?-'J»)'+(f-f)*=; 


m 


Mais,  d'un  autre  cdt^; 
done 

e'est-i-dire 

De  Ml,  par  un  calcul  tout  semblable  k  celui  qu'on  a  eflfectu^ 
dans  le  num^ro  pr^c^dent  pour  F^quation 

on  conclut  qu'en  reprdsentant  par  a,  )9, 7,  a,  eta,  des  constantes 
assujetties  aux  Equations  de  condition 

a«+a'«+a''*  =  l,      ajS+a'jS'+a^jS^rsO, 
^«+^'.+^.  =  l,      ay+a'/+aY=0, 

r'+r'*+/*=i,  i8y+i8y+iff'/=o, 

du  mfime  genre  que  celles  entre  a,  6,  etc.,  on  devra  prendre 
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T=a'{x--x,)+P\y^y,)^y\z^z,), 

Et,  r^ciproquement,  il  est  facDe  de  verifier  qu'en  adoptant  ces 

valeurs  de  Z,  F,  Z,  les  formules 

*     ^ nX  ^ tiY  >    >o— .         ^^ 

qui  r^aultent  de  notre  analyse  en  faisant,  pour  abr^ger, 

3h^5^  +  C^-^»  ^  ^^  ^ n ' 

entralneront  r^quation  demand<5e  (1)  dont  la  solution  g^n^i'sle 
est  exprim^e  ainsi  d'une  manifere  nouvelle  et  plus  simple.  En 
efifet,  on  trouve  d'abord 

puis 

^  cause  des  Equations  de  condition  entre  a,  /9,  etc.  Et.  de  1^ 
on  tire 

K^  -^;  -irKn  -V)  i-u  -u  -  (^a+y»+z«){Z'"+r«+z'"») 

c'est-Jt-dire  T^quation  (1),  en  prenant 


P"= 


^«+p+Z>     (a,.,a:,)«+(y-yO^+(^~;g,)» 


n 


223.  On  pourrait  former  inversement  les  valeurs  de  x,  y,  z 
en  f,  ^,  5";  niais  il  est  clair  sans  calcul,  et  k  priori,  que  ces 
valeurs  doivent  s'exprimer  par  des  formules  du  mSme  genre 
que  celles  qui  donnent  f ,  ^,  (f  en  x,  y,  z.  En  efifet,  p  ^tant  une 
fonction  de  x,  y,  z,  on  pent  concevoir  cette  quantity  comme 
fonction  de  f ,  i;,  f     Soit  done 

BT  ^tant  une  certaine  fonction  de  f ,  i;,  f,  et  w'  la  mSme  fonction 
de  f  ,  V,  f  .    L'^quation  (1)  se  changera  dans  T^quation  nouvelle 

d'une  forme  toute  semblable  k  T^quation  (1)  elle-mSme,  et  qui, 

L 
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par  consequent,  donnera  x,  y,  z  en  f  ,  17,  f  de  la  mSme  maniire 
que  r^quation  (1)  a  donn^  f  ,  1;,  f  en  x,  y,  z. 

224.  On  voit  que,  par  T^change  des  lettres  x,  y,  z  et  f,  1;,  f 
les  unes  dans  les  autres,  une  solution  particuli^re  de  T^quation 
(1),  je  veux  dire  une  solution  dans  laquelle  les  constantes 
auraient  des  valeurs  particuli^res,  en  donnera  une  autre,  la 
plupart  du  temps  difKrente,  quoique  rentrant  toujours,  bien 
entendu,  dans  le  type  g^n^ral  indiqu^  tout  k  ITieure.  II  est 
aifl^  aussi  de  voir  que  deux  solutions  denudes  en  foumissent 
une  troiaifeme.  Supposons,  en  efifet,  qu'en  prenant  pour  f ,  17,  £  J 
des  fonctions  de  J7,  F,  TT,  on  ait 

et  que,  de  mfime,  en  prenant  pour  U,  V,  TT,  p,  des  fonctions  de 
x^  y,  z,  on  ait 

il  est  clair  qu'on  pourra  exprimer  aussi  q,  f ,  rj,  f  en  x,  y,  z,  et 
qu'il  viendra 

d'o\i  une  solution  nouvelle  de  notre  probl^me. 

On  pent  dire,  en  d'autres  termes,  que  diverses  ti-ansformations 
qui  resolvent  ce  problteie  ^tant  op^r^es  successivement,  la 
transformation  unique  compos^e  de  cet  ensemble  le  r^sout 
aussL  £t  par  la  manike  dont  nous  avons  v^rifi^  ci-dessus 
notre  solution  g^n^rale,  il  est  manifesto  que  cette  solution  n'est 
que  le  r^sultat  d'une  suite  de  solutions  particuli^es  ainsi 
ajout^es  entre  e]les  pour  ainsi  dire. 

225.  II  y  a  une  solution  particuli^re  de  T^quation  (1)  que 
nous  devons  ^tudier  sp^cialement  parce  qu'elle  constitue,  k  pro- 
prement  parler,  T^l^ment  essentiel  de  nos  formules  gdn^rales, 
et  qu'elle  nous  servira  d'ailleurs  k  en  bien  montrer  le  sens 
g^om^triqua  Elle  a  ^t^  employee  par  M.  Thomson,  et  consiste 
k  poser 

>_       nx  ny  ._        nz 

^'^x'+y^+z*'    ^    x*+y*+z*'     ^    x*+y*+z*' 
d'oii  rdsulte,  en  efifet,  T^quation 

(f-e.+<v-,).+(t--o-,.(»j;):+y-j:);+y-;)- , 
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c'est-Jl-dire  I'^quation  (1),  en  prenant 

^  n 

On  a  alors  ^+^»+(«=^?l^ , 

et,  par  consequent, 

__        nf.  _        n-q  nf 

'^"?+?+?'    ^""f^+iy'+f*'     ^"f^+^*+C*' 
valeurs  de  mSme  composition  en  f,  i;,  f  que  les  pr^c^dentes  en 

On  pent  interpreter  geometriquement  ces  formules  en  re- 
gardant X,  y,  Zy  par  exemple,  comme  des  coordonn^es  rectangu- 
laires,  et  f ,  %  (f  comme  des  paramfetres.  Les  surfaces  (f),  (^),  (5), 
pour  lesquelles  un  de  ces  paramfetres  conserve  mSme  valeur, 
sont  des  sphkes  qui  se  coupent  deux  h,  deux  orthogonalement, 
et  par  Tintersection  de  trois  desquelles  M.  Thomson  determine 
la  position  de  chaque  point  (a?,  y,  z)  ou  (f,  i;,  J)-  Sous  ce  point 
de  vue,  f  ,  %  f  sont  des  coordonn^es  curvilignes  qui  se  rapport- 
ent  k  la  mSme  figure  que  les  coordonn^es  rectilignes  x,  y,  z. 
Mais  il  est  plus  commode,  je  crois,  d'introduire  dans  nos  re- 
cherches  une  de  ces  transmutations  de  figures  si  famili^rea  aux 
geomfetres,  et  qui  ont  tant  contribu^  aux  progr^s  de  la  science 
dans  ces  demiers  temps.  La  transformation  dont  il  s'agit  est 
bien  connue,  du  reste,  et  des  plus  simples;  c'est  celle  que 
M.  Thomson  lui-mSme  a  jadis  employee  sous  le  nom  de  prin- 
cipe  des  images*  Consid^rez  x,  y,  z  comme  les  coordonnees 
d'un  point  quelconque  m  d'lme  figure  rapport^e  k  trois  axes 
rectangulaires  Oaj,  Oy,  Oz,  f ,  tf,  f  comme  celles  d'lm  point  /i 
d'une  autre  figure  rapport^e  k  trois  axes  Of,  Oi;,  0^  rectangu- 
laires aussi,  et  auxquels  nous  donnons  la  mSme  origine  0,  et 
respectivement  les  mfime  directions,  une  de  ces  figures  d^rivant 
de  I'autre,  et  le  point  /*,  en  particulier,  correspondant  au  point 
m,  en  vertu  des  relations  par  lesquelles  f,  rj,  f  s'expriment  en 
X,  y,  Zf  ou  X,  y,  z  en  f,  nj,  £  II  est  Evident  que  les  deux  points 
correspondants  m,  fi  sont  en  ligne  droite  avec  Torigine  0,  et 
que  le  produit  Om,0^  des  rayons  vecteurs  Om,  Ofi  est  constant 

*  Tome  X.  de  ce  Journal,  page  364  [above,  §  207]. 
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et  =  n.  Une  des  figures  se  d^duit  done  de  Tautre  en  prenant 
sur  chacun  des  rayons  vecteurs  men^s  du  point  0  it  im  point 
qnelconque  de  la  premiere  figure  d'autres  rayons  vecteurs  en 
raison  inverse  des  premiers;  les  extr^mit^s  de  ces  nouveaux 
rayons  vecteurs  d^terminent  la  seconde  figure.  Nous  donne- 
rons  k  cette  transformation  le  nom  de  transformation  par  rayons 
vecteurs  rdciproques,  relativement  h,  I'origine  0.  Si,  pour  un 
point  m,  on  a  Om=itJny  on  aura  aussi  0/*=  V^,  et  les  points 
m  et  /i  qui  se  correspondent  ainsi  dans  les  deux  figures  coin- 
eideront  En  disposant  de  n,  on  pent  faire  en  sorte  qu'un  point 
donn^  m  reste  fixe  dans  la  transformation ;  il  suffit  de  prendre 
n=  Ow?,  et  alors  tons  les  points  situ^s  sur  la  sphere  dont  0  est 
le  centre  et  Om  le  rayon,  resteront  fixes  aussi,  mais  tons  les 
autres  seront  d^plac^s. 

226.  A  I'aide  de  cette  transformation  par  rayons  vectett/rs  r^ 
ciproqiLes,  on  d^uira  d'une  figure  donn^e  une  infinite  d'autres 
figures,  soit  en  changeant  Torigine  0  d'oil  partent  les  rayons 
vecteurs,  soit  en  prenant  diverses  valeurs  de  n  avec  une  m^me 
origine  0,  ce  qui  ne  donne,  au  surplus,  lieu  qu'i  des  figures 
transform^es  toutes  semblables  entre  elles,  du  moins  tant  que  n 
garde  le  mSme  signe;  car  les  figures  qui  repondent  k  deux 
valeurs  de  n  ^gales  et  de  signes  contraires  sont  sym^triques. 
On  pent  d'ailleurs  efifectuer.  Tune  apr^  I'autre,  des  transforma- 
tions relatives  k  des  origines  diffi^rentes.  Mais  je  dis  que  nos 
formules  g«5n6rales  de  n^  222  peuvent  toujours  s'interpr^ter  k 
Taide  d'une  seule  transformation  de  cette  esp^e,  en  sorte  qu'on 
n'obtiendrait  rien  de  vraiment  nouveau  en  .ajoutant  d'autres 
transformations  k  celle-lk 

En  effet,  dans  le  cas  le  plus  g^n^ral,  nous  pouvons  encore 
consid^rer  x,  y,  z  et  f  ,  17,  f  comme  les  coordonn^es  de  deux  points 
m,  fi  appartenant  k  deux  figures  diiBKrentes  et  rapport^s  k  deux 
systfemes  d'axes  rectangulaires  des  x,  y,  z  et  f ,  97,  f  Et  voici 
comment  s'op^re  la  transformation  de  Tune  des  figures  dans 
Tautre. 

D'abord  on  passe  de  x,  y,  z,  k  X,  Y,  Z  par  les  formules 

r=a'(a;-Xo)+i8'(y-yo)+/(^-^o), 
Z=a"(x^Xo)+/r{y^yo)+y{z-Zo), 
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Or,  k  cause  des  Equations  de  condition  entre  a,  fi,  etc.,  ce 
passage  n'est  qu'un  changement  de  coordonn^es  rectangulaires 
en  d'autres  coordonn^es  rectangulaires,  qui  n'alt^re  en  rien  la 
premiere  figure  k  laqiielle  il  est  appliqu^ ;  on  peut  le  supposer 
op^r^  d'avance,  et  confondre  d^  lors  X,  Y,  Z  avec  a?,  y,  z, 
De  \k  nous  irons  aux  fonnules 

A     *Q wJT  ^ nY  -,     .^ nZ 

et  nous  aurons  ainsi  une  transformation  de  X,  F,  Z  en  f — fo> 
V^Vo>  ?"(!*>  9.^6  J^o^  regarderons  comme  des  coordonn^es 
rectangulaires  prises  par  rapport  aux  mfimes  axes.  Cette  trans- 
formation est  k  rayons  vecteurs  r^ciproques,  comme  nous  Tavons 
vu  n°  225.  EUe  s'op^re  en  portant  sur  les  rayons  vecteurs 
men^s  de  I'origine  actuelle  des  longueurs  inversement  propor- 
tionnelles  k  ces  rayons  vecteurs;  I'ancienne  figure  se  trouve 
ainsi  chang^e  en  celle  qui  r^sulte  des  extr^mit^s  de  toutes  ces 
longueurs.  Passer  ensuite  de  f— f®,  v^V^f  ?— (^  ^  ^y  V>  Z 
n'est  qu'un  simple  d^placement  de  Torigine,  les  axes  restant 
parallMes  k  eux-m^mes ;  cela  ne  produit  dans  la  figure  trans- 
form^e  aucune  alteration. 

Nos  formules  du  n^  222  r^sultent  done  d'une  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  r^ciproques,  combin^e  avec  des  change- 
ments  ordinaires  de  coordonnees.  De  telles  transformations 
en  nombre  quelconque  donnent  toujours  naissance  k  une  Equa- 
tion de  la  forme  (1),  et  TinterprEtation  g^omEtrique  des  formules 
par  lesquelles  nous  avions  d'abord  liE  (n°  221)  x,  y,z  et  f,  ^,  f 
semblait  en  demander  deux,  relatives  k  deux  origines  difiKrentes, 
Tune  pour  le  passage  de  x,Y,zk  u,  v,  w,  Tautre  pour  le  passage 
de  u,v,wk^,f),^;  mais  on  voit,  par  ce  qui  prEcMe,  et  grace 
aux  formules  plus  simples  du  n^  222,  qu'une  seule  transforma- 
tion sufl&t  pour  conduire  au  r^sultat  le  plus  g^n^ral ;  il  Etait 
important  de  le  d^montrer. 

227.  Les  considerations  g^ometriques  dont  nous  venous  de 
faire  usage,  pour  interpreter  les  formules  qui  conduisent  k 
requation  (1),  donnent  lieu  k  des  consequences  remarquables 
dont  nous  aliens  dire  quelques  mots.  Dans  les  deux  figures 
que  determinent  respectivement  les  coordonnees  x,  y,  z  et  les 
coordonnees  f ,  i;,  £  considerons,  d'une  part,  deux  points  quel- 
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conques  m,  m',  et,  d'autre  part,  les  points  correspondants  /*,  f/. 
Soient  D  la  distance  des  deux  premiers,  J  celle  des  deux  autres, 
en  sorte  que 

L'^quation  (1),  qui  pourra  s'^crire 

foumit  une  relation  entre  la  distance  J  de  deux  points  fi,  fi 
dans  Tune  des  figures  et  les  quantites  D,  p,  p.  Nous  venous 
de  dire  que  D  est  la  distance  des  deux  points  m,  m'  correspond- 
ants dans  I'autre  figure ;  quant  ^  p  et  p\  ce  sont,  ^  un  facteur 
constant  pr^s,  les  distances  des  points  m,  m  k  un  certain  point 
fixe.  Toute  relation  metrique  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  dis- 
tances A  dans  Tune  des  figures  foumira  done  imm^diatement 
une  relation  analogue  dans  Fautre  figure.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas 
croire  que  les  divers  points  correspondants  ^  ceux  de  la  droite 
A  soient  sur  la  droite  D ;  cela  arrive  pour  les  points  extremes 
par  la  definition  mSme  de  ces  droites,  mais  n'a  pas  lieu,  en 
g^n^ral,  pour  les  points  interm^diaires.  En  general,  la  suite 
des  points  correspondants  ^  ceux  d'une  droite  de  la  premiere 
figure  forme  dans  la  seconde  figure  une  circonf^rence  de  cercle, 
laquelle  ne  se  r^duit  &  une  ligne  droite  que  dans  un  cas  par- 
ticuUer,  celui  oii  son  rayon  est  infini 

Ayant  en  f ,  %  f  T^quation  d'une  surface  ou  les  ^nations 
d'une  ligne  appartenant  k  la  premiere  figure,  il  suffit  de  substi- 
tuer  i  f  ,  i;,  %  leurs  valeurs  pour  former  en  x,  y,  z  I'^quation  de 
la  surface  ou  les  Equations  de  la  ligne  correspondante.  On 
trouve  bien  facilement,  de  cette  maniere,  que  les  plans  et  des 
sphferes  se  transforment  en  des  spheres  qui  peuvent  se  reduire 
^  des  plans  quand  le  rayon  devient  infini ;  que,  de  mSme,  des 
droites  et  des  circonf^rences  de  cercle  se  transforment  en  des 
circonf^rences  de  cercle,  etc.  Mais,  pour  suivre  le  m^canisme 
de  ces  transformations,  il  suffit  de  consid^rer  la  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  r&iproques,  qui  combinfe  avec  des  change- 
ments  de  coordonn^es  donne,  comme  on  I'a  vu,  la  transforma- 
tion la  plus  gen&ale.     Soit  done 
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Tensemble  des  formules  relatives  &  la  transformation  par  rayons 
vecteurs  r^ciproques.  On  en  conclut  imm^atement  ce  que 
nous  venous  d'avancer,  concemant  les  plans  et  les  sphferes,  les 
droites  et  les  circonf^rences  de  cercle.  Mais  on  voit,  de  plus, 
et  meme  sans  calcul,  que  les  plans  qui  passent  par  le  point  0, 
origine  des  rayons  vecteurs,  sont  les  seuls  qui  restent  des  plans 
dans  la  transformation;  avant  et  apr^s,  leur  position  est  la 
mfime,  quoique  leurs  divers  points,  bien  entendu,  se  soient 
d^placAs  pour  se  substituer  les  uns  aux  autres,  ceux  qui  ^taient 
loin  de  Torigine  en  dtant  k  present  devenus  voisins,  et  vice 
versd.  Tout  autre  plan  se  transforme  en  une  sphere  passant 
par  le  point  0  (oA  la  transformation  amfene  tons  les  points 
situ^  k  rinfini)  et  ayant  son  centre  sur  la  perpendiculaire  au 
plan  menfe  du  point  0 ;  la  perpendiculaire  et  le  diamfetre  de 
la  sphere  out  un  produit  ^gal  k  la  constante  n,  et  se  d^duisent 
ainsi  facilement  Tune  de  I'autre.  II  est  inutile  d'ajouter  que 
deux  spheres  qui  correspondent  k  deux  plans  parallMes  se 
touchent  au  point  0.  De  mSme,  deux  spheres  ainsi  poshes  se 
transformeraient  en  deux  plans  paralleles.  Mais  une  sphere 
qui  ne  passe  pas  par  le  point  0  doit  rester  une  sphere,  puis- 
qu'elle  ne  pent  acqu&dr  aucun  point  k  Tinfini  Les  droites 
passant  -psx  le  point  0  restent  des  droites,  et  conservent  leur 
position  invariable.  Toute  autre  droite  donne  lieu  k  une  cir- 
conf&ence  de  cercle  dont  le  plan  est  d^termin^  par  la  droite  et 
par  le  point  0,  et  dont  le  centre  est  situ^  sur  la  perpendiculaire 
abaiss^  du  point  0  sur  la  droite ;  le  diam^tre  est  le  quotient 
de  la  constante  n  par  cette  perpendiculaire.  Les  circonf^rences 
provenant  de  droites  paraU^es  sont  toutes  tangentes  k  une 
parall^e  menee  par  le  point  0  k  ces  droites.  On  pent  voir, 
enfin,  que  la  transformee  d'une  circonf^rence  est  une  droite 
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quand  la  circonf^rence  passe  par  le  point  0,  et,  dans  tout  autre 
cas,  reste  une  circonf^rence. 

Une  propri^t^  remarquable  de  ce  genre  de  transformation 
consiste  en  ce  que  les  deux  triangles  formes  par  trois  points 
infiniment  voisins  quelconques  de  la  figure  primitive  et  les 
trois  points  correspondants  de  sa  transform^e  sont  semblables 
Tun  k  Tautre,  en  sorte  que  si  deux  lignes  se  coupent  dans  Tune 
des  deux  figures  sous  iin  certain  angle,  les  lignes  correspond- 
antes  de  Tautre  figure  se  cbuperont  sous  le  mSme  angle.*  La 
demonstration  de  cette  propri^t^  repose  sur  T^quation  (1),  k 
laquelle  nous  avons  donn^  la  forme 

PP 

Supposons,  en  efifet,  que  les  deux  points  m,  m\  ou  (a;,  y,  z\ 

(a/,  y',  /),  soient  infiniment  voisins,  et  que  leur  distance  D  soit 

representee  par  ds.    Eepr^sentons  par  da  celle  des  deux  points 

correspondants  /i,  /*'.     Comme  p  et  p'  n'auront  pas  de  difiKrence 

sensible,  il  nous  viendra 

ds 
d<r=i—-' 

P' 
Les  elements  da;  ds  ont  done  en  chaque  lieu  un  rapport  con- 
stant qui  depend  de  p  et  change,  en  g^n^ral,  d'un  lieu  k  Tautre. 
Considerons  un  troisieme  point  m"  infiniment  voisin  des  deux 
premiers,  et  d^signons  par  ds'  et  ds"  ses  distances  k  m  et  k  mf; 
da,  da'  ^tant  les  distances  correspondantes  dans  la  seconde 
figure,  on  aura  encore 

P" 

,    n       ds" 

P^ 

Done  da- :  d<r':  da-": :  ds :  ds':  ds'\ 

Ainsi,  le  triangle  infinit<5simal  mmm"  est  semblable  au  triangle 

"^  De  la  similitude  des  triangles  infiniment  petits  correspondants,  il  r^sulte 
encore  que  la  figure  transform^e  est  semblable  ^  la  figure  primitive,  ou  i^  sa 
sym^trique,  dans  ses  ^l^ments  infiniment  petits.  En  s'en  tenant  au  premier 
cas,  qui  est  proprement  celui  de  nos  formules,  od  nous  prenons  naturellement 
la  constante  n  positive,  on  aura,  k  trois  dimensions,  une  sorte  de  repr^enta- 
tions  des  corps,  analogue  au  trac^  des  cartes  g^ographiques  [those  according 
to  the  "  stereographic  projection  "],  pour  lesqueUes  le  rapport  de  similitude 
des  ^l^ments  correspondants  est  variable  aussi  d'un  lieu  ^  Tautre. 
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correspondant  fifi'fil',  L'angle  de  da  avec  dff  est,  par  conse- 
quent, le  mSme  que  celui  de  d<r  avec  da,  Cette  demonstration, 
on  le  voit,  n'exige  pas  mSme  que  T^quation  (1)  ait  lieu  pour 
deux  points  situ^s  h,  une  distance  finie ;  elle  demande  seule- 
ment  que  cette  Equation  ait  toujours  lieu  pour  deux  points 
infiniment  voisins.  On  doit  en  dire  autant  d'un  theorfeme  que 
je  vais  etablir,  et  qui  n'est  qu'un  corollaire  de  la  proposition 
precedente. 

Une  surface  appartenant  k  Tune  des  deux  figures  etant 
donn^e,  repr^sentez-vous  les  lignes  de  courbure  de  cette  sur- 
face, et  les  deux  series  de  surfaces  d^veloppables,  orthogonales 
entre  elles  et  h,  la  surface  donn^e,  qui  sont  fornixes  par  les 
nonnales  successives.  Dans  la  seconde  figure,  les  series  de 
surfaces  correspondantes  resteront  orthogonales  entre  elles  et  h, 
la  transformee  de  la  surface  donn^e;  par  suite,  en  vertu  du 
beau  theorfeme  de  M.  Ch.  Dupin,  elles  traceront  encore  sur 
cette  transformee  des  lignes  de  courbure.  Ges  lignes  de  cour- 
bure resulteront  ainsi  des  lignes  de  courbure  de  la  premiere 
surface  donn^e,  et  seront  immediatement  connues  si  les  autres 
le  sont.  II  sera  ais^  d'appliquer  ce  th^orfeme  aux  surfaces  du 
second  degr^,  conune  aussi  aux  systknes  triples  de  surfaces 
orthogonales  que  M.  Serret  a  indiqu^s  dans  une  Note  r^cente,* 
et  qui,  par  notre  transformation,  en  donneront  d'autres  non 
moins  curieux,  etc. 

Proposons-nous,  par  exemple,  de  trouver  les  lignes  de  cour- 
bure de  la  surface  enveloppe  des  spheres  qui  touchent  trois 
sphkes  donnfes,  probleme  que  M.  Ch.  Dupin  a  r^solu  jadis 
dans  la  Gorre^pondaTice  swr  V£cole  Polytechnique,  tome  I,  page 
22.  Soient  0  et  P  les  points  d'intersection  de  ces  trois  spheres ; 
prenons  le  point  0  pour  origine,  et  op^rons  une  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  r^ciproques,  ce  qui  nous  foumira  une 
seconde  figure  d'oA  nous  reviendrons  ais^ment  h,  la  premiire. 
Dans  la  seconde  figure,  les  trois  sph^s  donn^es  seront  rem- 
plac^es  par  trois  plans  qui  se  couperont  en  un  point  TI 
correspondant  au  second  point  P  d*intersection  de  nos  trois 
spheres.  La  surface  enveloppe  des  spheres  tangentes  k  ces 
trois  plans  sera  (en  se  bomant  k  un  des  angles  solides  et  k  son 


*  Page  241  du  pr^ent  volume  [Liouville's  Journal,  1847]. 
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oppos^  celle  d'un  odne  droit  k  base  circulaire  ayant  son  sommet 
au  point  11,  et  circonscrit  k  line  quelconque  des  spheres  tan- 
gentes  aux  trois  plans.  Les  lignes  de  conrbure  de  cette  siuface 
conique  sont :  1^  les  generatrices  rectilignes  qui  passent  toutes 
par  le  point  IT :  dans  le  retour  k  la  premiere  figure,  cea.  droites 
deviendront  des  cercles  passant  tons  par  le  point  P,  dont  les 
tangentes  en  P  feront  toutes  le  rnSme  angle  avec  la  tangente 
au  cercle  dans  lequel  se  transforme  Taxe  du  c6ne,  d'ou  r&sultera 
un  nouveau  cdne  droit,  et  passant  toutes  aussi  avec  des  cir- 
Constances  semblables  par  le  point  0 ;  2**  des  cercles,  dont  les 
plans  sont  tons  parall^les  entre  eux  et  perpendiculaires  k  I'axe 
du  c6ne,  et  qui,  lors  du  retour  k  la  premifere  figure,  deviendront 
des  cercles  coupant  k  angle  droit  ceux  qui  r^sultent  de 
generatrices  rectilignea  Les  lignes  de  courbure  de  la  surface 
enveloppe  des  spheres  tangentes  k  trois  sph^es  donn^es  sont 
done  des  circonferences  de  cercla 

On  demontre  avec  la  m6me  facility  le  theorfeme  de  M.  Dupin 
concemant  la  courbe  que  trace  sur  chacune  des  trois  spheres 
donn^es  la  sphere  variable  qui  les  toucha  En  effet,  quand  les 
trois  spheres  donntes  sont  remplacees  par  trois  plans,  il  est 
clair  que  la  suite  des  points  suivant  lesquels  la  sphere  variable 
toucbe  un  quelconque  des  plans  est  une  ligne  droite  passant 
par  le  point  d'intersection  H.  Done,  en  revenant  aux  trois 
spb&res  donn^es,  la  courbe  demandee  est  une  circonference  de 
cercle  qui  passe  par  les  points  0  et  P.  H  pent  arriver,  bien 
entendu,  que  les  points  0  et  P  soient  imaginaires ;  mais  il  n'y 
a  alors  aucun  changement  essentiel  k  faire  dans  ce  que  nous 
venons  de  dire,  et  nos  conclusions  subsistent. 

La  circonstance  d'une  origine  0  imaginaire  aurait  plus 
d'inconvenient  s'il  s'agissait  de  r^soudre  le  problfeme  d'une 
sph&re  tangente  k  quatre  autres,  en  le  ramenant  au  probl^e 
trfes-simple  de  trouver  une  sphere  tangente  k  une  sphere  donnee 
et  k  trois  plans  donnas ;  mais  on  j  remedierait  en  augmentant 
d'une  mSme  quantity  les  rayons  des  quatre  sph^s  donn^es,  ce 
qui  ne  change  pas  la  position  du  centre  de  la  sphere  tangente. 
De  m6me,  en  se  bomant  k  consid^rer  des  points  tons  situ^s 
dans  un  plan  passant  par  Torigine  0,  on  ram^era  la  determi- 
nation du  cercle  tangent  k  trois  autres  k  celle  d'un  cercle  qui 
touche  un  cercle  donne  et  deux  droites  donnees. 
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En  g^n^ral,  les  sjst^mes  de  spheres  ou  de  cercles,  et  sp6ciale- 
ment  de  spheres  ou  de  cercles  passant  par  un  point  donn^, 
jouissent  de  piopri^tes  curienses  dont  beaucoup  deviennent 
intuitiyes  par  la  transfonnation  dont  nous  venons  de  nous 
occuper.  On  pent  appliquer  en  particulier  cette  remarque  aux 
th^or^mes  que  M.  Miquel  a  donn^  dans  son  M^moiie  sur  les 
angles  curvilignes  *  Pour  nous  borner  au  cas  le  plus  simple, 
il  est  Evident  que,  dans  un  triangle  ABC  form^  par  trois  arcs 
de  cercles  passant  tons  par  un  mSme  point  0,  Let  somme  des 
angles  vaut  2  droits,  puisque  notre  transformation  rend  ce 
triangle  rectiligne  sans  alt^rer  ses  anglea 

228.  Le  passage  des  relations  m^triques  d'une  figure  k  Tautre, 
dans  la  transformation  par  rayons  vecteurs  r^ciproques,  en 
allant  des  coordonn^es  f ,  %  (f  aux  coordonn^es  x,  y,  z,  s'opire  h, 
Taide  de  la  formule 

OU  simplement  A= — -, , 

en  posant  ?i  =  l,  ce  qui  n'a  aucun  inconvenient.  Mais  en 
d^signant  par  0  Torigine,  dans  la  seconde  figure  seulement,  et 
en  employant  les  autres  lettres  A,  B,  etc..  pour  representer  k  la 
fois  les  points  de  la  premiire  figure  et  les  points  correspondants 
de  la  seconde  figure,  cette  formule  revient  k  dire  que,  dans  toute 
relation  entre  des  distances  AB,  BD,  etc.,  il  faut  remplacer 

AB 
cbaque  distance  telle  que  AB  par  qj^q^'    Voili  done  une 

r^le  pratique  tr^-commode ;  cette  r^le  convient  aussi  bien  au 
cas  du  plan  qa'k  celui  de  I'espace.    Deux  exemples  sufiQront. 

Que  des  droites  partant  d'un  point  fixe  A  coupent  chacune 
un  cercle  en  deux  points  B  et  C,  B^  et  (/,  etc.,  on  aura 

AB  X  AG^AS  X  ilC  ssconstante. 
Done,  dans  la  figure  transform^, 

AB  AQ  AS  Aa 

OA.OB^  OAOO^  OA.Off^  OA.OG' ' 
et  par  consequent, 

^X^-^=con8tante. 
*  Tome  IX.  de  ce  Jounial,  page  20  [Liouville's  Journal^  1844]. 
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D'ailleurs  les  points  JL,  J5,  (7,  (fui  ^taient  en  ligne  droite,  se 
trouvent  k  present  sur  nne  circonf^rence  de  cercle  passant  par 
le  point  0.  Nous  voyons  par  li  que  les  cercles  passant  par 
deux  points  fixes  A,  0  coupent  un  cercle  donn^  en  deux 
points  B,  C  tels,  que  le  rapport  des  produits  des  distances 
AB  xACet  OB  x  00  a  une  valeur  constante  pour  tons  ces 
cercles. 

Que  les  c6t^3  BG,  AC,  AB  d'un  triangle  rectiligne  ABC 
soient  coupes  en  trois  points  A\  S',  C'  par  une  transversale,  on 
aura 

ACxBA'xOBfz:zB(fxCA'xAB\ 

Done,  dans  la  figure  transformee, 

AC  BA  Off    __    BC  CA'  AB" 

OA.OC'^  OB.OA'^  OC.OB'"  OB.Off^  OG.OA'^  OAOB ' 

ce  qui  redonne 

AC'xBA'xCB^^BC'xGAxAff 
Mais  cette  relation  s'applique  k  present  k  un  triangle  curviligne 
ABC  iormi  par  trois  cercles  qui  passent  tons  au  point  0  et 
dont  les  cot^s  sont  coupes  en  A\  Bf,  Cf  par  un  quatriime  cercle 
passant  aussi  au  point  0.  H  est,  du  reste,  inutile  d'ajouter  que 
AC,  BA'y  etc.,  sont  les  plus  oourtes  distances  des  points  A  et 
(7,  B  et  A\  etc.,  et  non  des  segments  mesures  sur  les  cot^s  du 
triangle  curviligne. 

On  g^neraliserait  ais^ment  de  la  mSme  mani^re  le  th^orfeme 
relatif  k  un  polygene  gauche  coup^  par  un  plan.  Mais  en  voili 
assez  sur  ce  sujet 

229.  Etant  denudes  deux  sph^s  qui  ne  se  coupent  pas,  on 
pent  toujours  placer  Torigine  0  sur  la  droite  qui  joint  leurs 
centres,  en  un  point  rfel  tel,  qu'aprte  la  transformation  par 
rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  ces  deux  spheres  seront  con- 
centriques.  Prenons  la  droite  des  centres  pour  axe  des  x\ 
designons  par  h  la  distance  inconnue  du  point  0  au  centre  de 
la  premi&re  sphere,  et  par  A  +  Z  sa  distance  au  centre  de  la 
seconde  sphere;  soient  h,  If!  les  rayons.  Les  Equations  des 
deux  spheres  seront,  avant  la  transformation, 

et  aprk  la  transformation,  qui  consistera  k  remplacer  x^  y,  %  par 
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X 


x*+y*+z*     x*+^*+z*     x*+^*+z^ 
elles  deviendront 

Pour  que  le  centre  soit  le  m^me  k  pi^sent,  il  fiaut  et  il  Buffit 

h    _      h+l 
^^®  A'-ifc'~(A+0'-ifc"' 

d'oii  /A«+(P+*'-*")A+«if=0, 

Equation  du  second  degr^  qui  donneia  pour  k  deux  valeurs, 

*= 2i ±2i^^' 

en  posant 

G={l-k^k')  {l-k+k')  (l+k'-k')  {l+k+k') ; 
et  il  est  ais6  de  voir  que  G  sera  positive  si  les  deux  spheres 
qu'on  a  donn^es  d'abord  ne  se  coupent  pas. 

230.  Ce  theorfeme  pourra  6tre  utile  en  g^om^trie ;  mais  il 
aura  surtout  une  application  importante  dans  les  questions  de 
physique  math^matique.  Essayons  ici  d'indiquer  rapidement 
Tusage,  en  ce  genre  de  questions,  de  la  transformation  g^n^rale 
qui  donne  T^quation  (1).  La  Lettre  de  M.  Thomson  nous 
servira  de  guide ;  nous  y  ajouterons  quelques  d^veloppements. 
La  g^n^ralit^  plus  ou  moins  grande  de  la  solution  par  laquelle 
on  satisfait  k  T^quation  (1)  ne  change  en  rien  la  marche  k 
saivre,  qui  reste  la  m^me  dans  tous  les  cos, 

Et  d'abord  de  T^quation 

A""  D 
on  pent  conclure,  avec  M.  Thomson,  que,  si  une  fonction  U  de 
f ,  ff,  f  satisfait  k  T^quation 

d^U    cPU    d'U 

cette  mfime  fonction,  divisee  par  p  et  exprim^e  en  x,  y,  z, 
v^rifiera  T^uation  de  mfime  forme 

dx^     "*"     dy^     "^     dz^ 
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De  li  une  liaison  entre  deux  problfemes  distincts  concemant 
tons  deux  T^quilibre  de  temperature  dans  les  corps  homog^es, 
mais  relatifs  i  deux  syst^mes  dont  Tun  r^sulte  de  Tautre  par  la 
transformation  qui  lie  f,  i;,  ?i  x,  y,  z. 

Que  le  premier  systime  soit  form^  de  deux  spheres  qui  ne  se 
coupent  pas,  que  la  temperature  soit  donnee  en  chaque  point 
de  leurs  surfaces,  et  demandons  quelle  est  la  loi  des  tempera- 
tures permanentes  dans  Tespace  compris  entre  elles,  si  Tune 
est  interieure  h,  Tautre,  ou  dans  Tespace  infini  ext^rieur  k  toutes 
deux,  si  Tune  est  en  dehors  de  Tautre,  en  ajoutant  dans  ce 
dernier  cas  la  condition  que  la  temperature  soit  nulle  k  Tinfini 
On  ramenera  cette  question  au  cas  trfes-facUe  de  deux  spheres 
concentriques.  Cela  resulte  du  theorfeme  etabli  ci-dessus  et  en 
montre  toute  Timportance.  En  indiquant  cette  application  k 
la  theorie  de  la  chaleur,  M.  Thomson  ajoute,  du  reste,  avec 
raison  qu'elle  s'etend  d'elle-mfime  k  la  theorie  de  reiectricite. 

Dans  la  theorie  de  reiectricite  ou  du  magnetisme,  et,  en 
general,  dans  la  theorie  de  Tattraction,  la  quantite  que  G.  Green 
et  M.  Gauss  nomment  potentiel,  c'est-k-dire  la  quantite  qu'on 
obtient  en  faisant  la  somme  des  elements  attractifs  ou  repulsifs 
d'une  masse  divises  par  leurs  distances  k  un  point,  joue  un  rfile 
capital  On  connalt  le  problfeme  de  M.  Gauss:  "Distribuer 
sur  une  surface  donnee  une  masse  attractive  ou  repulsive,  de 
telle  sorte  que  le  potentiel  ait  en  chaque  point  de  la  surface 
une  valeur  donnee/'  On  a  resolu  ce  problfeme  pour  difKrentes 
surfaces,  en  particulier  pour  Tellipsoide.  Or  la  solution  relative 
k  une  surface  quelconque  donne  la  solution  pour  toutes  les 
surfaces  qui  se  deduisent  de  celle-Et  par  une  transformation 
pour  laquelle  Tequation  (1)  ait  lieu.    Ayant,  en  efifet,  requation 


//T 


pour  la  premi^  surface,  on  aura  pour  la  seconde  surface  une 
equation  du  mfime  genre,  remplaQant  par  leurs  nouvelles 
valeurs  J  et  doa.    On  a 

PP 

Quant  k  d{o\  j'observe  que  les  elements  lineaires  correspondants 
da  et  da  sont  lies  par  la  formule 

da 


da-ss'^ 
P' 
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Done  entre  deux  dl^ments  superficiels  correspondants  d{o,  d^, 

,     ^     , ,  ds:. 

on  aura  d«=-T  >    £?»  =-77  ; 

par  suite,  UF'^'^J' 

ce  qui  r&out  le  probl&me  de  M.  Grauss  pour  la  surface  trans- 
form^a 

On  pent  voir  aussi  que  les  Equations  d&ign^es  par  (^1),  (5), 
((7)  dans  mes  Lettres  k  M.  Bknchet,*  et  qui  sont  d'un  si  grand 
usage  dans  la  plupart  des  questions  physico-mathematiques 
concernant  TeUipsoide,  ont  leurs  analogues,*  qu'on  en  d^uit 
imm^diatement  pour  les  surfaces  transform^es  de  rellipsoide.f 

On  pent  consid^rer  encore  T^uation 

d*U_d'U    d*U    d^U 
dt*  ""  rff*  "^  dri^  "^  d{^  ' 

et  lui  faire  subir  la  transformation  de  f ,  %  f  en  a;,  y,  z. 
A  cause  de  T^quation 

qui  pent  s'^crire 

on  trouve,  par  des  formules  connues,  que  la  quantity 
d^U  .  d*U  ,  d*U 


est  ^gale  h. 

P' 


<?£•       ^7"       dC 


[dS^     dX^-E     dl^I\ 
p*  dx        p^  dy        p^  dzl 

\    dx     ^     dy     ^     dz     I 


*  V(^€Z  le  tome  XI  de  ce  Joamal 

f  Farmi  ces  surfaces,  il  faat  distingaer  oeUe  que  donne  U  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  rieiproqti/et,  en  mettant  I'origme  au  centre  m6me  de 
I'ellipsolde.  On  salt  qu'eUe  est  aussi  le  lieu  des  pieds  des  perpendiculaires 
abaiss^es  du  centre  sur  les  plans  tangents  i  un  autre  ellipeolde  dont  les  axes 
ont  pour  valeurs  les  inverses  des  valeurs  des  axes  de  TeUipsoIde  donn^.  line 
propri^t^  analogue  a  lieu  dans  le  plan,  pour  la  lemniscate  par  exemple,  qui 
pent  ainsi  6tre  engendrde  de  deux  mani^res  diff^rentes  au  moyen  d*nne 
hyperbole  ^quilat&re,  circonstance  dont  M.  Ghasles  a  tird  un  heureux  parti 
dans  ses  recherches  sur  les  arcs  igaux  de  la  lemniscate  (CompUs  Rendus  de 
VAcadinue  des  Soences,  tome  XXI,  stance  du  21  juiUet  1846.) 
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c'est-ir-dire  k 

^\dx*^  dy*^  dz'  j    ^\dxdx^dydy^'didz} 
«    \  ^(<P-P-'U  ,d:p-^U  ,d'.p-W\ 

en  se  rappelant  que 

df«l     df*l     d'L 

dx'  ^  dy*  ^  dz^ 


Par  lit  on  voit  d*abord  que  Tequation 
d*U  .  dW  .  d*U 


di'       dri^  ^  dC 
revient  k  celle-ci : 


=0 


dKp-^U    d\p-^U    d*.p'^U 
'dx«     "^     dy'     ■*"     dz*     ^^' 


dy' 
ce  que  nous  savions  ddji.     On  voit  ensuite  que  T^quation 

d*U_d'U    dW    d*U 

dt*  "  d^  +  rfi/*  "^  £/f« 
se  transforme  en 

d^U_  Jd\p'^U    d\p'^U    d\p'W\ 
dt*  "^  \     dx*     "^     rf^«      "^     £&«      j' 

ou,  mieux  encode,  en 

d^p-^U^  Jd*.p-^U    d*.p-^U    d\p-^ 


dt^     -^P 


(d^.p'^U    d*.p-^U    d^.p-^m 
[     dx^     ■*"     dy^     "^     d«»      } 


E^ciproquement,  cette  derniire  Equation,  oii  le  coefficient  p 
varie  proportionnellement  k  la  distance  du  point  (a?,  y,  «)  &  un 
point  fixe,  se  ram^ne  k  T^quation 

d»U_d*U    d'U     d*U 

dt*  "  di""^  dri^^  d^  ' 

qui  est  k  coefficients  constants,  r&ultat  qui  trouve  une  applica- 
tion utile  dans  la  th^orie  du  son. 

On   pent  enfin  aj  outer  que  les  Equations  aux  differences 
partielles 


et 


(f)"-(f)'+(fr=i 
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sont  des  transform^  run  de  Tautre,  ce  qui  pourra  servir  dans 
les  questions  de  dynamique,  oii  MM.  Hamilton  et  Jacobi  ont 
introdnit  de  telles  Equations  aux  diflf^rences  partielles. 

On  me  pardonnera,  je  I'espfere,  ces  d^veloppements  que  j'ai 
cm  pouvoir  donner,  h,  la  suite  des  deux  Lettres  si  int^ressantes 
de  M.  Thomson,  sans  le  g§ner  dans  ses  recherches.  Mon  but 
sera  rempli,  je  le  r^pite,  s'ils  peuvent  aider  h,  bien  faire  com- 
prendre  la  haute  importance  du  travail  de  ce  jeune  g^omkre,  et 
si  M.  Thomson  lui-m6me  veut  bien  y  voir  une  preuve  nouvelle 
de  Tamiti^  que  je  lui  porte  et  de  Testime  que  j'ai  pour  son 
talent. 
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XV.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ELECTRICITY 
ON  A  CIRCULAR  SEGMENT  OP  PLANE  OR  SPHERICAL 
CONDUCTING  SURFACE,  UNDER  ANY  GIVEN  INFLUENCE. 

[Jan.  1869.     Not  hUkerto  published.] 

231.  The  electric  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of  an 
insulated  conducting  ellipsoid,  electrified  and  left  undisturbed 
by  external  influence,  is  (§  11)  simply  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  tangent  plane  from  the  centre.  If  we  take  p  =  lcp 
>  as  the  expression  of  this  law,  and  call  q  the  whole  quantity  of 
electricity  communicated,  we  have  (§  14)  Wkdbc=:q;  so  that 
the  formula  for  the  electric  density,  p,  at  any  point  P  of  the 
surface  in  terms  of  p,  the  distance  of  the  tangent  plane  from 
the  centre,  and  a,  b,  c  the  three  semi-axes,  is 

or,  in  terms  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P, 

2 (2). 


4:7rabc 


232.  To  find  the  "electrostatic  capacity"  (§  61,  footnote)  of 
the  charged  ellipsoid,  let  V  denote  the  potential  at  its  surface. 

We  have,  by  §  15  (e), 

and  therefore  the  capacity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  definite 
integral  which  appears  in  this  formula. 

233.  By  taking  c  =  0  we  fall  on  the  case  of  an  infinitely  thin 
plane  elliptic  disc :  for  which  we  have 
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and  therefore 


P=- 


(4). 


4^vab\ 


Patting  h' 
disc, 


a  in  this,  we  have,  for  an  infinitely  thin  circular 

^=4^a(J-r»)*  ^^^ 

where  a  denotes  the  radius  of  the  disc,  and  p  the  electric  density 
on  either  side  of  it,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre.  This  result 
was  first  given  by  Green,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  "  On 
the  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids  analogous  to  the  Electric 
Fluid"  {Trariscictions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  for 
Nov.  12,  1832) ;  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

234.  "  Biot  (Traits  de  Physique,  tome  iL  p.  277)  has  related 
"  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Coulomb,  on  the 
"  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  when  in  equilibrium  upon  a 
"  plate  of  copper  10  inches  in  diameter,  but  of  which  the  thick- 
"  ness  is  not  specified.  If  we  conceive  this  thickness  to  be 
"  very  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  plate,  which 
"  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  formula  just  found  ought  to  be 
"  applicable  to  it,  provided  we  except  those  parts  of  the  plate 
"  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  exterior  edge.  As 
"  the  comparison  of  any  results  mathematically  deduced  from 
"  the  received  theory  of  electricity  with  those  of  the  experi- 
"  ments  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Coulomb  must  always  be 
"  interesting,  we  wiU  here  give  a  table  of  the  values  of  the 
"  density  at  dififerent  points  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  calcu- 
"  lated  by  means  of  the  formula  (29),  together  with  the  cor- 
"  responding  values  found  from  experiment : — 


DifitanceB  from 
the  Plate's  edge. 

Observed 
Densities. 

Calctilated 
Densities. 

6  in.  .  .  . 

4 

3 

2 

1 

,6 

0 

1, 

1,001 

1,005 

1.17 

1,52 

2,07 

2,90 

1 

1,020 

1,090 

1,250 

1,667 

2,294 

infinite 

"  We  thus  see  that  the  differences  between  the  calculated 
and  observed  densities  are  trifling ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
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"  observed  are  all  something  smaller  than  the  calculated  ones, 
X  *^  which,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  the  case,  since  the  latter 
"  have  been  determined  by  considering  the  thickness  of  the 
"  plate  as  infinitely  small,  and  consequently  they  will  be  some- 
**  what  greater  than  when  this  thickness  is  a  finite  quantity,  as 
"  it  necessarily  was  in  Coulomb's  experiments." 

235.  In  this  case  (3)  of  §  232  becomes 

2a 
Hence  the  capacity  is  —    But  [§  232  (3)]  the  capacity  of  a 

globe  is  numerically  equal  to  its  radius;  and  therefore  the 
capacity  of  an  infinitely  thin  disc  is  less  than  that  of  a  globe 

AT 

of  equal  radius,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  —  >  or  1  to  1'571.    Caven- 

dish  found  the  ratio  1  to  1*57,  by  experiment  I* 

236.  The  expression  (5),  §  233,  for  the  electric  density  at 
any  point  P  on  either  side  of  an 
infinitely  thin  circular  disc  of  con- 
ducting material  electrified  and  left 
free  from  disturbing  influence,  may 
be  put  into  a  form  more  convenient 
for  geometrical  investigation,  thus : — 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  disc,  so 
that    CA  =  a,  CP=^  r,  according  to 

previous  notation.     Hence  BP  =  a  +  r ;  PA  =  a'^r; 

*  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  following  entry  which  I  find 
written  in  pencil  on  an  old  memorandum-book : — 

"  Plymouth,  M<md.,  July  2, 1849. 
'*  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  has  been  showing  me  Cavendish's  unpublished 
'*  MSS.,  put  in  his  hands  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  his  work  upon  them ;  a 
'*most  valuable  mine  of  results.     I  find  already  the  capacity  of  a  disc 

"  (circular)  was  determined  experimentally  by  Cavendish  as  ^^7=-  that  of  a 
"  sphere  of  same  radius.    Now  we  have  ^'^' 

r»     rdr 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  manuscripts  of  Cavendish  should  be 
published  complete;  or,  at  all  events,  that  their  safe  keeping  and  aocessi- 
bilily  should  be  secured  to  the  world. 
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a*^r*:r:BP.PA:=^KP.PL', 

2a  V 
if  KL  be  any  chord  through  P ;  and  (5),  with substituted 

for  q  according  to  (6),  becomes 


P=c 


(7). 

2v*^KP.PL 

237.  Consider  a  plane  disc,  S\  thus  electrified,  to  a  potential 
which  we  shall,  for  a  moment,  denote  by  V^;  and,  following  the 
suggestion  of  §  210,  take  its  image  relatively  to  a  spherical 
surface  of  radius  R  described  from  any  point  Q  as  centre. 
This  image  will  (§  207)  be  a  spherical  segment,  S,  electrified 
(§§  210  and  238)  as  an  infinitely  thin  conducting  surface  under 
the  influence  of  a  quantity  V^JR  of  electricity  concentrated  at 
Q ;  and  (compare  §  213)  the  spherical  surface  of  which  flf  is  a 
part  wiU  pass  thro'ugh  Q.  The  reader  will  have  no  difl&culty 
in  verifying  these  statements  for  himself;  but  if  he  desires  it^ 
he  will  find  some  further  information  and  examples  in  Thom- 
son and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §§  512.. .518.  Thus  (§  515 
of  that  work)  if  p  be  the  electric  density  on  either  side  of  the 
disc  at  P*!,  aifd  p  that  on  either  side  of  its  image  at  P,  we  have 

and  if  v'  and  v  be  the  potentials  at  any  point  It,  and  17  the 
image  of  11',  due  respectively  to  the  disc  flT  and  its  image,  we 
have  (Thomson  and  Tait,  §  5 1 6) 

R 

This  shows  that,  as  the  potential  due  to  ff  has  a  constant  value, 
V\  at  all  points  of  S\  the  potential  due  to  S  will  be,  at  difiTerent 
points  of  S,  inversely  as  their  distances  from  Q ;  and  if  we  take 
j=  —  JBT*,  and  denote  by  V  the  potential  due  to  electricity 
distributed  over  the  two  sides  of  S,  we  have 

and  so  see  that  S  is  electrified  as  an  infinitely  thin  conducting 
sheet  of  the  same  figure  would  be  if  connected  with  the  earth 
by  an  infinitely  fine  wire,  and  inductively  electrified  only  by 


t?=^TTr;  (9)- 
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the  influence  of  a  quantity  —  j  of  electricity  insulated  at  Q. 
Now,  with  our  present  notation  (7)  gives 

,  _V'  ^_  1  q_  m) 

if  K'L'  be  any  chord  through  P^  of  the  circle  bounding  the 
plane  disc  8f. 

Let  K,  P,  and  L  be  the  images  of  K',  P^,  L'y  so  that 

^„ KLy  the  image  of  K'L\  is  the  arc  in 

y-'''  which  S  is  cut  by  the  plane  through 

qm^K'V.    We  have  (§207) 

Hence K'Q iP'QiiPQiKQ;  and  there^ 
fore  the  triangles  K^P'Q,  PKQ  are 
similar ;  and  therefore 

(Compare  §§  213,  227')  From  this, 
^nd  the  corresponding  expression  for 
LP,  we  have 

i^'P'.P'Z'^^.gg     (X8); 

au  expression  in  which,  m  the  first  member  has  the  same  value 
for  all  lines  such  as  L^K^  through  P',  the  second  must  have 
the  same  vtdue  for  all  planes  through  PQ,  cutting  one  circle 
on  o»e  spherical  surface  through  P  and  Q,  in  iC  and  L.    As 

P4  r  p  frp 

•577-  is  constant,  it  follows  that  '  is  constant  ;*  a  theorem 
of  geometry  given  above  (§  228)  by  M.  liouvilla    Each  mem- 

^  Ab  a  parfcicii]iur  case  let  Q  be  either  pole  of  the  fixed  circle.  In  this  case 
LQ^KQ,  a  constant.  Hence  LP,KP  is  constant;  that  is,  the  product  of 
the  two  chords  from  ai^y  &ced  point  P  on  a  spherical  surface  to  the  two 
points  in  which  any  fi^ed  circle  on  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  plane  througb  P 
and  oi^e  of  the  poles  of  that  circle,  is  constant,  however  the  plane  be  varied. 
This  is  the  simplest  extension  to  spherical  surfaces  of  the  elementary  geo- 
metrical theorem  (Enc  m,  35)  for  the  constancy  of  the  rectangle  under  the 
two  parts  of  a  varying  chord  of  a  fixed  circle  through  a  fixed  point,  already 
used  in  the  text  ($  236). 
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ber  of  (12)  may  be  altered  in  fonn  thus :  bisect  L^K^  in  M,  and 
arc  LK  in  If.    We  have 

LF.KP    ^NK^-NP*     }  (14), 

LQ.KQ 

equations  of  which  the  last  two  are  very  easily  proved  from 
the  formula  rfn  (a— )8) sin (a+j8) =sm«a^Bm«)8, 
by  taking  for  a  and  fi  the  angles  subtended  by  \NK  and  JJVP 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  QKPL ;  and  again,  by  taking  for 
a  and  ff  the  angles  subtended  by  ^NQ  and  ^NK  at  the  same 
point 

239.  Using  (13)  in  (11),  and  the  result  in  (8),  we  find 

'^""2ir«  QP*  V  LP.KP  ^  ^ ' 

and  modifying  by  (14), 

^     2ir«  GP«  V  NK*-NP*  ^  ^ 

If  we  take  for  PKQL  the  plane  through  PQ  and  0  the  central 
point  (or  pole)  of  tiie  spherical  segment  8,  so  that  -ST  becomes 
O,  NK  becomes  equal  to  the  chord  of  any  arc  firom  C  to  the 
lip ;  and  (15)  becomes 

^^2ir*QP*'^a*'-CP*  ^     ^' 

which  is  the  result  stated  in  §  219,  abova  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  expression  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  spheri- 
cal surface  of  which  the  bowl  is  a  part.  Hence,  if  we  suppose 
the  radius  infinite,  we  have  the  same  expression  (17)  for  the 
electric  density  at  any  point  P  on  either  side  of  an  infinitely 
thin  circular  disc  of  radius  a,  connected  with  the  earth  by  an 
infinitely  fine  wire,  and  influenced  by  a  quantity  Q  of  electricity 
collected  ai  any  point  Q  in  the  plane  of  the  disc,  but  outside 
its  bounding  circle.  It  agrees  with  the  solution  previously 
given  by  Green  for  this  case  in  his  paper  referred  to  in  §  234, 
above. 

240.  (Compare  §  220.)  To  find  the  distribution  for  the  case 
in  which  8  is  insulated,  electrified,  and  removed  firom  all  dis-' 
turbing  influence,  let  V  be  the  constant  potential  produced 
throughout  8  by  this  distribution.     Bemark  that  the  same 
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distribution  of  electricity  on  S  would  be  produced  inductively 

if  it  were  connected  by  an  infinitely 
fine  wire  with  the  earth,  and  en- 
closed by  any  surface,  EEy  rigidly 
electrified  with  such  a  quantity  and 
distribution  of  electricity  as  (§§  5, 
73,  206,  207;  also  Thomson  and 
Tait,  §  499)  to  produce  a  uniform 
potential  —  V  through  its  interior. 
Now  take  this  enclosing  surface, 
EE,  to  be  spherical,  concentric  with  that  of  which  Siao,  part, 
and  of  radius  greater  than  that  of  the  last  mentioned  by  an 

infinitely  small  excess.    The  electric  density  of  the  inducing 

y 
distribution  will  be  uniform  all  over  EE,  and  equal  to  —^ 

if  /  be  the  diameter  of  the  surface.    The  portion  of  EE  which 

lies  infinitely  near  to  the  convex  surface  of  S  wiU  clearly  induce 

on  this  convex  surface  an  equal  electric  density  of  contrary 

y 
sign,  that  is,  +t->*    The  remainder  of  EE  will  induce  equal 

electric  densities  on  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  8,  the 
amount  of  either  of  which  at  any  point  P  is  to  be  obtained  by 
integration  from  (15),  (16),  or  (17),  thus : — 

241.  Let  da  be  an  infinitesimtd  element  of  E,  situated  at  a 
point  Q  anywhere  on  it.    The  quantity  of  electricity  on  this 

element  is  —  -^-f  >  ^^^  using  this  for  —  q 

in  (17),  we  find,  for  the  density  on  either 
side  at  P,  of  the  electrification  induced 
by  it,  the  following  expression : — 

Now  calling  0  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
surface,  let  COP  be  denoted  by  i; ;  COQ 
by  0 ;  the  value  of  either  of  these  when  P  or  Q  is  at  the  lip  of 
the  bowl,  by  a ;  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  COP  and 
COQy  by  ^ :  so  that  we  have 

a«=J/«(l-cosa),  CP*=i/*(l-C08i7),  (7Q*=i/«(l-cos^ 
and  PG*=}/*(l—co8i7C08&— sin  i/sin  0008^); 
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and  we  may  take 

dfT=i\f*mied0d^. 

Hence  if,  lastly,  p  denote  the  electric  density  at  P,  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  segment,  we  have 

But  putting  tanJ0  =  ^,  -4  =  1  — cosi7Cos^,  and  5  =  sini;sin^, 
we  find 

Jq  1-CO817C069— siiii;Bin9co80       j^A-B+{A  +  B)^     i,J(A^—£?)     cost;— oostf* 

and  therefore 

F C^  dOAu  g  V  (cos  g— cos  0) 

'^""4iry^(cOBi7— cosa)J«  cosij— cos^ 

Lastly,  putting  V  (cos  a— cos  ^  =«,  we  find 

nr  desan  gy  (cos  a —cob  g)  _     rVCcostt+l)  z^dz 

J^         coBi;— coe^         ""   JO  coBij-coeo+a? 

=  2  }  V(co8a+ 1)  —  VCO817-CO80  tan"'  ^/ ^ } . 

(       ^  /       -v  #  ^  COSI7  — COBjft  J 

Hence  we  have,  in  conclusion, 

__   V    (    I  oosa+l  _j   /  cosa+l    )         Qg. 

27r»/ (  ^  coBi?— cosa  ^cosi/— cosaj  ^* 

or,  with /and  a  as  above,  and  r  to  denote  the  chord  CP, 
and  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 


V 

Stt/ 


(20), 


gives  (§  240)  the  electric  density  on  the  convex  side ;  which  are 
exactly  the  results  stated  above  in  §  220.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  these  and  the  very  simple  formula  (17)  were  communicated 
by  me  to  M.  liouville  without  proof,  and  were  published  in  his 
Journal.  From  that  time  till  now  they  have  not  been  proved, 
or  even  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  writer. 

242.  Numerical  results,  calculated  from  the  preceding  for- 
mulae (19)  and  (20),  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Plane  Disc. 

Cured  Diao. 

CniredDisc. 

Baaon. 

Arc  10*. 

Aroao'. 

Arc  00*. 

ConcaTe. 

Conrez. 

Goncaye. 

ConTez. 

ConcaTe. 

Convex. 

•9136 

r0686 

•8636 

1-1364 

•4469 

1-6641 

•9467 

10826 

•8776 

11604 

•4469 

1-6661 

•9920 

1-1289 

•9236 

11964 

•4828 

1-6910 

1-0858 

1-2227 

1-0166 

1-2893 

•6666 

1-6648 

1-2722 

1-4091 

1-2884 

1^5611 

-7066 

1-8147 

1-7386 

r8766 

1-6652 

1-9379 

1-0933 

2-2015 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

10000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0142 

10141 

1-0140 

1-0010 

1-0607     • 

1-0606 

1^0600 

1-0369 

1-1547 

1-1542 

11529 

11106 

1-3416 

1^3407 

1-4247 

1-2606 

1-8091 

1^8071 

1-8016 

1-6474 

BowL 

BowL 

BowL 

ArolSO*. 

Arc  270-. 

Arc840'. 

ConcaTe. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

•1202 

1^8798 

•0135 

1^9865 

•0001 

1-9999 

•1266 

1-8862 

•0144 

1-9874 

•0002 

1-9999 

•1418 

1-9014 

•0176 

1-9906 

-0002 

2-0000 

•1779 

1-9375 

•0263 

1-9983 

•0004 

2-0001 

•2570 

2-0166 

•0461 

2-0181 

•0009 

2-0006 

•4969 

2-2566 

•1196 

20926 

•0042 

2*0040 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

roooo 

1^0000 

1-0000 

1^0064 

1-0009 

1-0000 

1^0216 

10041 

1^0001 

1^0577 

1-0118 

rooo2 

1^1366 

1-0316' 

1-0007 

1-3 

767 

IK 

)60 

1-OC 

m 

It  is  remarkable  how  slight  an  amount  of  cimrature  produces  a 
veiy  sensible  excess  of  electric  density  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
first  two  cases  (10**  and  20**)  of  curved  discs;  yet  how  nearly 
the  mean  of  the  densities  on  the  convex  and  coBcave  sides  at 
any  point  agrees  with  that  at  the  corresponding  point  on  a 
plane  disc  shown  in  the  first  column.  The  results  for  bowls  of 
270"*  and  340**  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  whole  charge  to 
the  convex  surface,  as  the  case  of  a  thin  spherical  conducting 
surface  with  an  infinitely  small  aperture  is  approached 
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The  constant  coefficient  for  each  case  has  been  taken  so  as 
to  make  the  mean  of  the  electric  densities  on  the  convex  and 
concave  sides  unity  at  the  middle  point  (as  in  Green's  numbers, 
§  234  above,  for  the  plane  disc).  The  six  points  for  which 
the  electric  densities  are  shown  in  the  tables  below  are  (not 
the  six  points  to  which  Coulomb's  observations  and  Green's 
numbers  quoted  in  §  234  refer,  but)  the  middle  point,  and  the 
five  points  dividing  the  arc  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  or  lip 
into  six  equal  parts. 

243.  A  second  application  of  the  principle  stated  in  §  21 0, 
and  used  m  §§  237.. .239,  allows  us  to  proceed  from  the  solu- 
tion now  found  for  the  electrification  of  an  uninfluenced  bowl 
to  determine  the  electrification  of  a  bowl  or  disc  under  the 
influence  of  electricity  insulated  at  a  point  Q  (not,  as  in  the 
solution  of  §  239,  necessarily  in  the  spherical  surface  or  plane 
of  the  bowl  or  disc,  but)  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Con- 
sider the  image,  S,  of  an  uninfluenced  electrified  bowl,  flf, 
relatively  to  a  spherical  surface  described  from  any  point  Q  in 
its  neighbourhood,  as  centre,  with  radius  R.  Let  2/  be  the 
point  on  the  spherical  surface  of  S'  continued,  which  is  equi- 
distant from  the  lip  (so  that  1/  and  the  middle  point  of  the 
conducting  surface  ^  are  the  two  poles  of  the  circle  constitut- 
ing the  lip) ;  TfK'fL'  the  circle  in  which  flf ,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  spherical  surface,  are  cut  by  the  plane  through 
IX,  Q,  and  any  point  P  of  5  at  which  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
electric  density ;  and  BKFL  the  image  of  B'K'FL'. 

In  the  annexed  diagrams  two  cases  are  illustrated;  in  one 
of  which  S  is  spherical  and  concave  towards  the  influencing 


point,  Q;  in  the  other,  S  is  plane.  Using  now  for  S  all  the 
notation  of  §§  240,  241,  but  with  accents  added,  and  taking 
advantage  of  §  238,  footnote,  we  see  that 
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a'*-r'*=K'P'.P'L' 
and  /'*-a'*=D'K'*=:iyL'*=:D'K'.D'L'. 

Hence  (19)  becomes 

,       r    /     /D'K'.D'L'    ^    _,    /D'K'.D'L'\         ,„,. 

for  the  electric  density  at  P'  on  the  concave  side  of  ff.  But, 
as  in  §  238,  we  find 

and  ^'^'=D'r=Dir^=Z)i^  (28). 

Also,  if  A  denote  the  shortest  distance  from  Q  to  the  spherical 
or  plane  surface  of  8,  and/  the  diameter  of  this  surface  (infinite 
of  course  when  the  surface  is  plane,  or  negative  if  the  con- 
vexity be  towards  Q),  we  have 

^  "  h  -^f^h^hif^h)  ^''*^' 

Using  these  in  (21),  putting  V*=  ^>  and  substituting  the 
expression  so  obtained  for  p'  in  (8)  of  §  237,  we  find 

for  the  electric  density  on  the  side  of  S  remote  from  Q  (that  is, 
the  convex  or  concave  side,  when  8  is  spherical,  according  as  Q 
is  within  or  without  the  completed  spherical  surface).  The 
electric  density  on  the  side  next  Q  is  [§  241  (20)]  the  same> 
with  the  addition  of  qh[f^ji) 

These  formulse,  (25)  and  (26),  express  the  electric  density  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  circular  segment  or  disc  of  infinitely  thin 
spherical  or  plane  conducting  surface  connected  with  the  earth 
by  an  infinitely  fine  wire,  and  electrified  by  the  influence  of  a 
quantity  —  g'  of  electricity  insulated  at  a  point  Q  anywhere  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

244.  The  position  of  the  auxiliary  point  D  (which  appears  in 
the  diagrams  as  the  image  of  D\  the  unoccupied  pole  of  the  lip 
of  the  original  bowl  ST)  msi^Y  be  found,  without  reference  to  /S', 
by  construction  from  8  and  Q  supposed  given ;  thus : — ^From 
(22)  of  §  243  we  have 

KD:DL::KQ:QL  (27), 
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where  K  and  L  may  be  the  points  in  which  the  lip  of  the  bowl 
S  is  cut  by  any  plane  through  QD'D.  Let,  for  instance,  this 
plane  pass  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  spherical  surfaces. 
It  must  also  pass  thiough  the  centre  of  the  other,  and  bisect 
each  bowl ;  and  i£  E,  F 

be  the  points  in  which  ,^-'' ^^^^D^ 

it  cuts  the  lip  of  8,  (26)  ''  ^ 

apphed  to  the  present 
case  gives 

EDiDFiiEQiQF. 
Hence  (Euclid,  VL  3) 
the  lines  bisecting  the 
angles  EDF,  EQF  cut 
the  base  EF  in  the 

same  point ;  and  D  must  be  in  the  circle  which  is  the  locus 
of  all  points  in  the  plane  EFQ  fulfilling  this  condition,  being 
found  by  the  well-known  construction,  thus : — Bisect  the  angle 
EQO  by  QA,  meeting  EF  m  A.  Draw  QB  perpendicular  to 
QA,  and  let  it  meet  EF  produced,  in  B.  On  BA  as  diameter 
describe  a  circle,  which  is  the  required  locus;  and  D  is  the 
point  in  which  this  circle  cuts  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
spherical  or  plane  surface  of  8. 

245.  D  being  found  by  this  simple  construction,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  complete,  without  reference  to  8^,  thus : — To 
find  the  electric  density  at  any  point  P,  draw  a  plane  through 
QDP,  and  let  it  meet  the  lip  in  JiT  and  L.  Measure  DK,  DL, 
PK,  PL,  PQ,  and  JDQ,  and  calculate  by  (25)  and  (26).  But  we 
have  an  important  simplification  fipom  the  geometrical  theorem 
of  §  238,  which  shows  that 

PK.PL"  Pk.Pl  ^  ^ 

if  A;,  Z  be  points  in  which  the  lip  is  cut  by  any  plane  whatever 
through  PD,  Choose,  for  instance,  the  plane  through  PD, 
and  C  the  middle  point  of  8.  Then,  as  JD,  k,  P,  C,  Z  lie  all  on 
one  circle,  and  G  is  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  kPl,  we  have 
(as  above,  in  §  238) 

Dk.Dl^  CD*^Ck*^CD^-'a\ 
Pk.Fl=Ck*^CP*=a*'^CP* ; 
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where,  as  before,  a  denotes  the  chord  from  the  middle  point  to 
the  lip.     Using  this  in  (28)  and  (25)  we  have,  finally, 

^=2irVPGMSQVirz^P*-^^  (2^)' 

for  the  density  on  the  side  remote  from  Q;  h  and  /—A  being 
the  shorter  and  longer  distance. 

246.  For  the  case  in  which  flf  is  a  plane  disc,  or  /=  oo  ,  this 
becomes 

L  the 
(31). 


^    2ir*PQ 


and  the  addition  (26)  t-o  it  to  give  the  electric  density  on  the 
side  next  to  Q,  gf^ 

2ifPQ* 
Also,  as  UFD  is  a  straight  lin6  in  this  ease,  (27)  gives 

QE,  QF  are  to  be  calculated  immediately  from  data  of  whatever 
form,  specifying  the  position  of  Q ;  and  from  them  and  CD 
found  by  this  formula,  DQ  is  to  be  calculated.  Thus  explicitly 
we  have  every  element  required  for  calculating  electric  densities 
by  (30). 

247.  For  the  case  of  Q  in  the  axis  of  the  disc,  D  is  infinitely 

CD 

distant,  so  that  CD  =  oo  ,  DQ  =  oo  ,  and  ^^  =  1,    And  if  for 

OP  we  put  r,  (30)  and  (31)  give,  for  the  density  on  remote  side, 
qh      <      PQ         .       .     PQ      \  ,QON 

and  for  the  density  on  near  side, 

^-^S!!-  (34). 


If  P  be  at  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  if  we  take  y  =  27r^  these 
become 

for  remote  side,  Pss'-i tan"^— | 

*'\«  "Z   >.  (35); 

for  near  side,     P+t" 


} 
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from  which  the  following  numerical  results  have  been  calcu- 
lated, with  a,  the  radius  of  the  disc  taken  as  unity : — 


Divtanoeof 

Induced  Eleetric  Density  ti  middle 

InfluencljBg 

ofDiac 

Point 

On  remote  side 

On  near  side 

K 

p=rA-»-cot-»(V-»). 

p+ir*-*. 

-% 

•1651 

78-7049 

•4 

•1218 

19-7567 

•6 

-1655 

8-8921 

•8 

•1957 

5*1044 

10 

•2146 

8-3562 

1-i 

•2250 

2-4067 

1-4 

•2293 

1-8322 

1-6 

•2296 

1*4568 

1-8 

•  -2273 

1-1969 

2-0 

•2232 

1-0086 

3-0 

•1946 

•5437 

'   \ 


248.  These  numbers  show  that  the  distance  at  which  the  in- 
fluencing point,  if  restricted  to  the  axis  of  the  disc,  must  be 
held  to  render  the  induced  electric  density  at  the  middle  on 
the  tax  side  a  maximum  is  about  1*5  times  the  radius.  But  the 
characteristics  (i.)  of  the  zero  electric  density  on  the  far  side, 
and  infinite  on  the  near  side,  when  the  influencing  point  is 
infinitely  near  the  disc ;  (2.)  the  proportionality  of  the  latter 
to  h"*  for  very  small  distances ;  and  (3.)  the  ultimate  vanishing 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  as  the  influencing  point 
is  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  the  approximation  of 
each  to  Green's  result  for  a  plane  uninfluenced  disc  electrified 
to  a  potential  equal  to  qh  (§  234,  above),  is  better  illustrated 
by  the  formulae  themselves,  (35);  (33),  (34);  and  (30),  (31); 
than  by  any  numerical  results  calculated  from  them,  however 
elaborately.  It  would  be  interesting  to  continue  the  analytical 
investigation  far  enough  to  determine  the  electric  potential  at 
any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  disc  electrified  under  in- 
fluence, and  so  to  illustrate  further  than  is  done  by  the  numbers 
and  formulae  already  obtained,  the  theory  of  electric  screens,  and 
of  Farada/s  celebrated  "  induction  in  curved  lines "  {Experi- 
Tnental  Researches  in  Electricity,  §§  1161, 1232 ;  Dec.  2i,  1837) ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  take  it  up. 
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[From  Nichol's  Cydopmdia,  2d  Ed.  (I860).] 

249.  It  may  be  premised,  to  avoid  circumlocution  in  tliis 
article,  that  every  body  in  communication  with  the  earth  by 
means  of  matter  possessing  electric  conductivity  enough  to 
prevent  its  electric  potential*  from  differing  sensibly  from  that 
of  the  earth,  will  be  called  part  of  the  eartL  Moist  stone,  and 
rock  of  all  kinds,  and  all  vegetable  and  aninial  bodies,  in  their 
natural  conditions,  except  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
dryness,  possess,  either  superficially  or  throughout  their  sub- 
stance, the  requisite  conductivity  to  fulfil  that  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  various  natural  minerals  and  artificial  com- 
pounds, such  as  glass, — ^various  vegetable  gums,  such  as  India- 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  rosin, — and  various  animal  products,  such 
as  silk  and  gossamer  fibre, — ^when  either  in  a  very  dry  natural 
or  in  an  artificially  dried  atmosphere,  resist  electrical  conduc- 
tion so  strongly  that  they  may  support  a  body,  or  otherwise 
form  a  material  communication  between  it  and  the  earth,  and 
yet  allow  it  to  remain  charged  with  electricity  to  a  potential 
sensibly  differing  from  the  earth's,  for  fractions  of  a  second,  for 
minutes,  for  hours,  for  days,  or  even  for  years,  without  any 
fipesh  excitation  or  continued  source  of  electricity.  Again,  air, 
whether  dry  or  saturated  with  vapour  of  water,  and  probably 
all  gases  and  vapours,  unless  ruptured  by  too  strong  an  electro- 
motive force,  are  veiy  thoroughly  destitute  of  conductivity — 
that  is  to  say,  are  very  perfectly  endowed  with  the  property 
of  resisting  the  tendency  of  electricity  to  pass  and  establish 

*  Two  conducting  bodies  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  electric  potential 
when,  if  put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  two  electrodes  of  an 
electrometer,  no  electric  effect  is  produced.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
electrometer  shows  an  effect,  the  amount  of  this  effect  measures  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  the  two  bodies  thus  tested.  Difference  of 
potentials  is  also  called  electromotive  force. 
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equality  of  potential  between  two  bodies  not  otherwise  raateri- 
ally  connected. 

250.  Hence,  when  "the  surface  of  the  earth"  is  spoken 
of,  the  surface  separating  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  earth 
from  the  air  will  be  meant ;  and  when  the  more  qualified  ex- 
pression "outer  surface  of  the  earth"  is  used,  inner  surfaces 
of  vesicles,  or  the  surfaces  bounding  completely  enclosed  spaces 
of  air,  must  be  understood  to  be  excluded.  Thus,  the  surface 
of  a  mountain  peak ;  the  surface  of  a  cave,  up  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  most  intricate  passages ;  the  surface  of  a  tunnel ; 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake  or  river ;  all  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  unbroken  water  in  such  a  fall  as  that  of  Niagara ;  the 
surface  of  blades  of  grass  and  flowera,  and  of  soil  below ;  in  a 
)vood,  the  surface  of  soil,  and  of  trunks  and  leaves  of  trees ; 
the  surface  of  any  animal  resting  on  the  earth ;  the  outside  of 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  whole  inside  surface  of  a  room  with 
au  open  window ;  all  belong  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth. 

251.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moon,  meteoric  stones,  birds  or 
insects  flying,  leaves  or  fruit  falling,  seed  wafted  through  the  air, 
spray  breaking  away  from  a  cascade  or  from  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  liquid  particles  of  a  cloud  or  a  fog,  present  surfaces  not 
belonging  to  the  earth,  and  between  which  and  the  earth's 
surface  diflFerences  of  potential,  and  lines  of  electric  force,  may 
and  generally  do  exist, 

252.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  as  defined  above  (§  250), 
is  at  every  moment  electrified  in  every  part,  with  the  exception 
of  neutral  lines  dividing  portions  which  are  negatively  (resin- 
ously)  from  portions  which  are  positively  (vitreously)  electrified. 
The  negatively  electrified  portions  are  of  very  much  greater 
extent,  at  all  times,  than  those  positively  electrified ;  and  there 
may  be  times  when  the  whole  surface  is  negatively  electrified, 
because  in  all  localities  in  which  electrical  observations  have 
been  hitherto  made,  with  possibly  one  remarkable  exception,* 
the  earth's  surface  is  always  found  negative,  day  and  night, 

*  At  Guajara  station,  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  **  During  the  whole  period 
"  of  observation,  by  day  and  night,  the  electricity  was  moderate  in  quantity, 
"  and  always  resinous.  This  was  during  the  period  of  N.E.  trade  wind,  and 
"  within  its  influence,  thotigh  above  its  clouds." — [Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's 
Account  of  the  Teneriffe  Astronomical  Experiment,  Philosophical  Tratisac-. 
tions,  1868,  and  separate  publication  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.] 
The  **  electricity  "  here  referred  to  was  that  acquired  by  an  insidated  con- 
ductor carrying  a  burning  match  in  the  air  at  some  distance  from  the  earth,    if 
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during  fair  weather,  and  only  occasionally  positive  in  broken 
weather,  or  during  an  actual  fall  of  rain  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  if  not  exactly  on  the  place  of  observation.  If, 
then,  at  any  one  time  there  chances  to  be  fair  weather  over  the 
whole  earth,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  earth  is  then  negatively  electrified,  unless,  judging  from 
the  possible  exception  above  alluded  to,  we  are  still  to  expect 
positive  electrification  in  same  extreme  positions. 

253.  As  yet  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  electrification 
of  air  itself,*  or  of  clouds  or  other  matter  suspended  in  the  air, 
except  what  can  be  inferred  (see  below,  §  254)  from  the  elec- 
trification of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  variations,  with  which 
alone,  as  Peltier  has  remarked,  the  observations  of  "atmo- 
spheric electricity"  hitherto  published  have  dealt  (see  below, 
§§  265,  266).  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
investigate  the  bodily  electrification  of  a  non-conductor  by  any 
observation  whatever  of  electric  action  without  it,-f-  or  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  by  something"  equivalent  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at 
every  point  of  its  mass.{    Towards  this  thorough  investigatioa 

it  were  really  negative,  the  earth*8  electrification  at  the  place  most  hare  been 
positive ;  but  the  test  as  to  quality  may  have  been  deceptive,  owing  to  tha 
highly  insulating  condition  of  both  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass 
shade  enclosing  the  gold  leaves,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  testing  piece 
of  rubbed  sealing  wax  having  been  applied  possibly  too  near  the  gold  leaves, 
instead  of  beside  a  remote  part  of  the  insulated  rod.  Professor  Smyth 
assures  the  writer,  that  he  considers  the  electrical  experiment  as  not  snfii- 
.  ciently  complete  or  confirmed  to  aUow  any  conclusion  to  be  built  on  it,  and 
regards  it  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  making  electrical 
observations  with  better  apparatus,  and  more  available  time  for  using  it» 
than  the  first  Tenenffe  scientific  expedition  afforded. 

*  For  knowledge  gained  since  this  article  was  written  see  g  296-301  below* 
t  According  to  Green's  remarkable  theorems,  triply  rediscovered  by  Gauss, 
Chasles,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  all  different  distributions  of  electricity 
within  a  solid*  which  produce  th^  same  potential  at  its  surface,  produce  the 
same  force  i^t  every  point  without  it,  and  the  problem  of  finding  a  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  within  the  interior,  to  produce  a  given  distribution  of 
potential  at  the  surface,  is  indeterminate. 

X  Let  Xf  T,  Z  he  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  on  a  unit  of  elec- 
tricity, if  placed  at  any  ]H>int  x,  y,  z  in  a  mass  of  air  or  other  non-conductor ; 
and  let  p  denote  the  electrical  density  of  the  substance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  per  unit  of  bulk  actually  possessed  by  the  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  point.  Then,  by  a  well-known  proposition  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  attraction,  we  have 
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of  the  distribution  of  electricity  within  a  non-conducting  mass, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  determination  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  force  all  round  a  closed  suiface  is  just  sufl&cient  to 
show  the  aggregate  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  all  the 
matter  situated  within  it*  Hence  observation  in  positions  all 
round  a  mass  of  air  is  necessary  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  it  contains ;  and,  therefore,  the  balloon 
must  be  put  in  requisition  if  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
electricity  through  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  sought  for. 

254.  Without  leaving  the  earth,  however,  although  we  cannot 
thoroughly  investigate  the  electrification  of  the  air,  we  can 
make  important  inferences  about  it  from  observations  of  the 
electric  density  over  the  earth's  surface,  by  a  principle  of  judg- 
ing which  may  be  thus  explained : — If  the  earth  were  simply 
an  electrified  body,  placed  in  a  perfectly  insulating  medium  of 
indefinite  extent,  and  not  sensibly  influenced  by  any  other 
electrified  matter,  or  by  reflex  influence  from  any  conductor  or 
dielectric  in  its  vicinity,  its  electricity  would  be  distributed 
over  its  surface  according  to  a  perfectly  definite  law,  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  deducible  by  a 
sufficiently  powerfiil  mathematical  analysis  from  sufficiently 
perfect  data  of  "geometry"  (in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term), 
or  of  what,  in  more  modem  language,  is  called  geodesy.  If 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  tmly  spherical,  this  law  would 
simply  be  uniform  distribution.  A  truly  elliptic  oblateness  of 
the  earth  would  give,  instead  of  uniformity,  a  distribution  of 
electric  density  in  simple  proportion  to  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  a  tangent  (that  is  horizontal)  plane  through 
any  point  and  the  earth's  centre ;  according  to  which  the  electric 
density  at  the  equator  would  be  greatest,  and  would  exceed 
that  at  either  pole,  where  it  would  be  least,  by  tot  :  a  differ- 
ence which,  for  the  present,  we  may  disregard. 

255.  The  whole  amount  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
any  great  region  of  mountainous  countiy,  or  of  forest  land, 
or  of  soil  and  vegetation  of  any  kind,  or  of  streets  and  houses  in 

**  Let  N  be  the  normal  component  of  the  force  at  any  point  of  a  closed 
surface,  da  an  element  of  the  surface,  /  the  sign  of  integration  for  the  whole 
surface,  and  Q  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  within  it.  Then,  by  a  weU- 
known  theorem  of  Green's,  rediscovered  as  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  note. 
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a  town,  or  of  rough  sea,  would  be  very  approximately  the  same 
as  tliat  on  an  area  of  unrufided  ocean,  equal  to  the  "  reduced " 
area  of  the  irregular  surface ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity over  hill  and  valley,  over  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees, 
and  the  surfaces  of  plants  generally,  and  on  the  soil  beneath 
them,  over  the  roofs,  perpendicular  walls,  and  overhajiging  or 
overshaded  surfaces  of  buildings,  and  the  surfaces  of  streets  and 
enclosed  courts  between  them,  and  over  the  hollows  and  crests 
of  waves  in  a  stormy  sea,  would  be  extremely  irregular,  with, 
in  general,  greater  electric  density  on  the  more  prominent  and  • 
convex  portions  of  surfaces,  and  less  on  the  more  covered  and 
concave — quite  insensible,  indeed,  in  any  such  position  as  the 
interior  of  a  cave,  or  the  soil  below  trees  in  a  forest  even  where 
considerable  angular  openings  of  sky  are  presented,--or  the 
roof  or  floor  of  a  tunnel,  or  covered  chamber,  even  although 
open  to  a  considerable  angle  of  sky. 

256.  If  thus  a  perfect  electro-geodesy  gave  a  "reduced" 
electric  density  equal  over  the  whole  earth,  we  might  infer  that 
the  electrification  of  the  earth  is  not  influenced  by  any  elec- 
tricity in  the  air.  According  to  what  has  been  stated  above, 
there  might  in  that  case  be  either  no  electricity  in  the  air,  from 
the  earth's  atmosphere  to  the  remotest  star,  and  the  lines  of 
electric  force  rising  from  the  earth  might  either  be  infinite  or 
terminate  in  the  surfaces  of  the  moon,  meteoric  stones,  sun, 
plguaets,  and  stars;  or  there  might  be,  at  any  distance  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain,  a  uni- 
formly electrified  stratum  of  equal  quantity  and  opposite  kind 
to  the  earth's,  balancing  through  all  the  exterior  space  the  force 
due  to  the  terrestrial  electricity,  and  limiting  the  manifestations 
of  electric  force  to  the  atmosphere  within  it ;  or  there  might  be 
any  of  the  infinite  variety  of  distributions  of  electricity  in  space 
round  the  earth,  by  which  the  electric  density  at  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  uninfluenced. 

257.  But,  in  reality,  the  electric  density  varies  greatly,  even 
in  serene  weather,  over  the  earth's  surface  at  any  one  time, 
as  we  may  infer  from  (1.)  the  facts  (established  for  Europe, 
and  probably  true  in  all  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres), that  in  any  one  place  the  electric  density  of  the 
surface  observed  during  serene  weather  is  much  greater  in 
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winter  than  in  summer,  and  that  it  varies  according  to  some- 
thing of  a  regular  "periodicity  with  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night;  and  (2.)  the  consideration  that  there  is  oft^n  serene 
weather  of  day  and  night,  and  of  summer  and  winter,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  different  temperate  portions  of  the  earth. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  quite  established  that,  even 
in  serene  weather,  the  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
largely  influenced  by  external  electrified  matter.  Although  we 
cannot  (§  253)  discover  the  exact  locality  and  distribution  of 
this  influencing  electricity  from  its  effects  at  the  earth's  surface 
alone,  yet  it  is  possible,  from  the  character  of  the  distribution 
of  the  terrestrial  electric  density  as  influenced  by  it,  to  assign  a 
superior  limit  to  its  height.*  If  at  any  one  instant  the  electric 
density  reduced  to  the  sea  level  were  distributed  according  to 
a  simple  "  harmonic "  law,  or,  more  generally,  according  to  a 
certain  definite  character  of  non-abruptness  of  variation  easily 
specified  in  mathematical  language,f  the  external  influencing 
electricity  might  be  at  any  distance,  however  great,  for  all  we 
could  discover  by  observations  near  the  earth's  surface.  But, 
little  as  we  know  yet  regarding  the  diurnal  law  of  electric 
variation  in  serene  weather,  it  is,  we  may  say  with  almost 
perfect  certainty,  not  such  as  could  give  at  any  instant  a  dis- 
tribution over  the  whole  earth  possessing  any  such  gradual 
character  as  that  referred  to;  and,  therefore,  we  may,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  character  of  the  diurnal  variation  itself, 
say  that  its  electric  origin  is  not  at  a  distance  of  many  radii 
from  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that 
in  temperate  regions  the  velocity  with  which  the  earth's  surface 

*  If  at  any  instant  the  co-e£Scient8  of  the  series  of  *'Laplace*s  functions/' 
expressing  the  terrestrial  electric  density  reduced  to  the  sea  level,  con- 
verged nltimately  with  less  rapidity  than  the  geometrical  series  1,  — »  —  i*- 

we  might  be  sure  that  there  is  electricity  in  the  air  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  exceeding  m  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. For  the  principles  on  which  this  assertion  is  founded,  see  a  short 
article,  entitled  **  Note  on  Certain  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat,"  Cambridge 
McUhematical  Journal^  November  1843. 

+  For  instance,  if  in  simple  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angular  distance 
from  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  more  generally,  if  expressible  by 
any  finite  number  of  **  Laplace's  functions,"  or  stiU  more  generally,  if  ex- 
pressible by  a  series  of  **  Laplace's  functions,"  with  co-efficients  converging 
ultimately  more  rapidly  than  any  geometrical  series. 
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is  carried  round  in  its  dinmal  course  is  from  500  to  900  miles 
per  hour,  we  see  clearly  that  any  law  of  diurnal  electric  varia- 
tion, established  on  observations  even  so  frequent  as  once  every 
hour,  could  not  possibly  fix  the  locality  of  the  origin  to  within 
100  miles  of  the  surface ;  and  as  we  have  as  yet  nothing  to  go 
upon  in  the  way  of  published  observations  more  frequent  than 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  towards  establishing  either  the  ex- 
istence or  the  character  of  the  diurnal  law,  we  cannot  consider  it 
as  proved  by  observation  that  the  influencing  electricity  which 
produces  it  is  even  as  near  as  the  50  or  100  miles  limit  which  is 
commonly  (but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  most 
unreasonably)  assigned  as  an  end  to  the  earth's  atmosphera 

258.  The  great  suddenness  of  the  electric  variations  during 
broken  weather,  and  their  close  correspondence  with  beginnings, 
changes,  and  cessations  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  compel  us  (by  a 
comTnon  sense  estimate  founded  on  an  unconscious  application 
of  the  mathematical  law  stated  in  the  footnotes  to  the  preced- 
ing §  257)  to  believe  that  their  origin  agrees  in  position  with 
that  of  the  showers,  and  to  give  it  a  "local  habitation"  and  a 
name — Thundercloud. 

259.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  observed  extremely  rapid 
variations  of  terrestrial  electrification  during  perfectly  serene 
weather.  Thus,  in  a  calm  summer  night,  with  an  unvarying 
cloudless  sky  overhead,  and  not  the  faintest  appearance  of 
auroral  light  to  be  seen,  he  has,  in  a  temporary  electric  observa- 
tory in  the  Island  of  Arran,  foimd  large  variations  (as  much  as 
from  a  certain  degree  to  double  and  back)  in  the  course  of 
a  minute  of  time.  The  influencing  electricity  by  which  these 
variations  were  produced,  cannot  possibly  (unless  on  the  ex- 
tremely improbable  hypothesis  of  their  being  due  to  highly 
electrified  extra-terrestrial  matter  moving  very  rapidly  with 
reference  to  the  earth)  have  been  very  far  removed  from  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  we  have  as  yet 
nothing  to  make  it  decidedly  improbable,  that  they  were  due 
to  fluctuations  up  and  down  of  aerial  strata,  perhaps  those  of 
the  great  atmospheric  currents,  in  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Judging,  however,  from  still  more  recent  observations 
referred  to  below  (§  262),  we  may  think  it  more  probable  that 
these  remarkable  variations  in  the  observed  electric  force  were 
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due  chiefly  to  positively  or  negatively  electrified  masses  moving 
along  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  locality  of  observation. 

260.  Eeturning  to  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity over  the  earth's  surface  at  any  instant,  we  may  remark, 
that  if  over  an  area  of  several  miles  in  diameter,  of  perfectly 
level  bare  country,  or  of  sea>  the  electrical  density  is  sensibly 
uniform,  we  could  not,  without  going  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
observing  the  electric  force  at  points  in  the  air  above,  form 
any  judgment  whatever  as  to  the  distance  from  the  earth  at 
which  the  influencing  electricity  is  situated*  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  very  sensible  variation  in  the  electric  density 
between  two  points  of  a  piece  of  level  open  country,  or  at 
sea,  not  many  miles  apart,  we  may  infer  as  quite  certain 
that  there  is  influencing  electricity  not  many  mUes  up  in  the 
air,  and  not  unifoimly  distributed  in  level  strata.  Nothiug 
can  be  easier  than  to  make  this  trial — only  to  observe  simul- 
taneously with  similar  instruments,  similarly  placed,  at  two 
neighbouring  stations,  in  a  suitable  locality — and  most  interest- 
ing and  important  results  are  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  continuing  the  requisite  observa- 
tions day  and  night,  during  various  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
especially  during  a  time  of  perfect  serenity. 

261.  Corresponding  statements  apply  to  a  mpimtainous 
country,  with  this  modification,  that  a  very  varied,  instead  of 
a  uniform  distribution  of  electric  density,  is,  in  such  a  locality, 
as  explained  above  in  §  255,  the  natural  consequence  of  freedom 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  near  electrified  masses  of  air  or 
cloud.  The  problem  of  accumtely  determining,  from  purely 
geometric  data  (§  256),  this  undisturbed  distribution  over  even 
the  smoothest  hillside,  would  infinitely  transcend  human  mathe- 
matical power,  although  an  approximate  solution  may  be  readily 
given  for  any  piece  of  country  over  the  whole  of  which  both  the 
inclination  and  the  ratio  of  the  height  above  the  general  level  to 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  are  small  For  a  rugged 
mountainous  country,  the  most  perfect  geometric  data,  and  the 
most  strenuous  mathematical  efibrts,  could  scarcely  lead  us 
towards  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  inequalities  of  electric 
density  which  difierent  localities  must  present  without  any 
disturbance  from  near  electrified  atmosphere.     Hence,  in  a 
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mountainous  country — unless  we  find  electricity  strong  in  some 
locality  where  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  we  correctly 
judge  it  ought  to  be  weak  if  undisturbed,  or  weak  where  it  ought 
to  be  strong,  or  unless,  at  least,  we  find  some  very  decided  devia- 
tion from  any  such  amount  of  difference  between  two  stations 
as,  without  being  able  to  make  a  precise  calculation,  we  can 
estimate  for  the  difference  due  to  figure — we  cannot  judge  as 
to  the  influence  of  aerial  electrification  from  simultaneous 
absolute  determinations  at  tmy  one  instant  alone.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  although  the  absolute  amounts  of 
the  electrification  at  any  two  stations  not  far  apart  may  differ 
largely,  they  must  remain  in  an  absolutely  constant  propor- 
tion to  one  another,  if  there  is  no  electrified  air  or  cloud  near. 

262.  Hence,  if  we  find  observations  made  simultaneously  by 
two  electrometers  in  neighbouring  positions,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  to  bear  always  the  same  mutual  proportion,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  electrified  air ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  their  proportion  varying,  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  there  are  varying  electrified  masses  of  air 
or  cloud  not  far  off.  A  first  application  of  this  test  is  described 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  for  October  18, 1859  : — 

"  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  Professor  W. 
"  Thomson,  F.RS.,  Glasgow,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society, 
"  eta,  was  read  by  Dr.  Joule  : —    . 

'  I  have  a  very  simple  "  domestic  "  apparatus  by  which  I  can 

*  observe  atmospheric  electricity  in  an  easy  way.     It  consists 

*  merely  of  an  insulated  can  of  water  set  on  a  table  or  window 
'  sill  inside,  and  discharging  by  a  small  pipe  through  a  fine  nozzle 
'  two  or  three  feet  from  the  wall.  With  only  about  ten  inches 
'  head  of  water  and  a  discharge  so  slow  as  to  give  no  trouble  in 
'  replenishing  the  can  with  water,  the  atmospheric  effect  is 
'  collected  so  quickly  that  any  difference  of  potentials  between 

*  the  insulated  conductor  and  the  air  at  the  place  where  the 
'  stream  from  the  nozzle  breaks  into  drops  is  done  away  with  at 
'  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  half  second,  or  even  faster.  Hence 
'  a  very  moderate  degree  of  insulation  is  sensibly  as  good  as 
'  perfect,  so  far  as  obser\'ing  the  atmospheric  effect  is  concerned. 
'  It  is  easy,  by  my  plan  of  drying  the  atmosphei-e  round  the 
'  insulating  stems  by  means  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with 
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Fig.  1. 


'  sulphuric  acid,  to  insure  a  degree  of  insulation  in  all  weathers, 
'  by  which  there  need  not  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  hour 

lost  by  it  from  the  atmospheric  apparatus  at  any  time.  A  little 
'  attention  to  keep  the  outer  part  of  the  conductor  clear  of 
'  spider  lines  is  necessary.  Tlie 
^  apparatus  I  employed  at  In- 
'  vercloy  stood  on  a  table  beside 
'  a  window  on  the  second  floor, 
'  which  was  kept  open  about 
'  an  inch  to  let  the  discharg- 
'  ing  tube  project  out  without 
'  coming  in  contact  with  the 
'  frame.  The  nozzle  was  only  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
'  the  wall,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  window  sill.     The 

divided  ring  electrometer  stood  on  the  table  beside  it,  and 

acted  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  (as  I  had  supplied  it  with  a 

Leyden  phial,  consisting  of  a  common  thin  white  glass  shade, 

which   insulated    remark- 
ably well,  instead  of  the 

German    glass    jar  —  the 

second  of  the  kind  which 

I    had    tried,    and    which 

would  not  hold  its  charge 

for  half  a  day).  .  I  found 
'  from  13^°  to  14°  of  torsion 

required  to  bring  the  index 

to  zero,  when  urged  aside 

by  the  electromotive  force 

of  ten   zinc- copper   water 

cells.      The   Leyden   phial 

held  so  well,  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  electrometer, 

measured  in  that  way,  did 

not  fall   more   than   from 

13J°  to  13^°  in  three  days. 

The     atmospheric      effect 

ranged  from  30°  to  above 
■  420°  during  the  four  days 
'  which  I  had  to  test  it ;  that 

Fio.  2. 
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*  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  force  per  foot  of  air,  measured  hori- 

*  zontally  from  the  side  of  the  house,  was  from  9  to  above  126  zinc- 
'  copper  water  cells.    The  weather  was  almost  perfectly  settled, 

*  either  calm,  or  with  slight  east  wind,  and  in  general  an  easterly 

*  haze  in  the  air.    The  electrometer  twice  within  half  an  hour  went 

*  above  420**,  there  being  at  the  time  a  fresh  temporary  breeze 
'  from  the  east.  What  I  had  previously  observed  regarding  the 
'  effect  of  east  wind  was  amply  confirmed.     Invariably  the 

*  electrometer  showed  very  high  positive  in  fine  weather,  before 
'  and  during  east  wind.  It  generally  rose  veiy  much  shortly 
'  before  a  slight  puff  of  wind  from  that  quarter,  and  continued 

*  high  till  the  breeze  would  begin  to  abate.     I  never  once 

*  observed  the  electrometer  going  up  unusually  high  during  fair 

*  weather  without  east  wind  following  inmiediately.     One  even- 

*  ing  in  August  I  did  not  perceive  the  east  wind  at  all,  when 

*  warned  by  the  electrometer  to  expect  it ;  but  I  took  the 

*  precaution  of  bringing  my  boat  up  to  a  safe  part  of  the  beach, 
'  and  immediately  found  by  waves  coming  in  that  the  wind 
'  must  be  blowing  a  short  distance  out  at  sea,  although  it  did 
'  not  get  so  far  as  the  shore.  I  made  a  slight  commencement 
'  of  the  eUctrogeodcsy  which  I  pointed  out  as  desirable  at  the 

*  British  Association,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days,  namely, 

*  October  10th  and  11th,  got  some  very  decided  results.  Mac- 
'  farlane,  and  one  of  my  former  laboratoiy  and  Agamemnon 
'  assistants,  Bussell,  came  down  to  Arran  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
'  Eussell  and  I  went  up  Goatfell  on  the  10th  instant,  with  the 

*  portable  electrometer  (see  Fig.  3),  and  made  observations,  while 
'  Mr.  Macfarlane  remained  at  Invercloy,  constantly  observing 
'  and  recording  the  indications  of  the  house  electrometer.  On 
'the  11th  instant  the  same  process  was  continued,  to  observe 

*  simultaneously  at  the  house  and  at  one  or  other  of  several 
'  stations  on  the  way  up  Goatfell.    I  have  not  yet  reduced  all 

*  the  observations ;  but  I  see  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 

*  but  that  cloudless  masses  of  air  at  no  great  distance  from  the 

*  earth,  certainly  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  influence  the 

*  electrometer  largely  by  electricity  which  they  carry.  This  I 
'  conclude  because  I  find  no  constancy  in  the  relation  between 
'  the  simultaneous  electrometric  indications  at  the  different 
'  stations.    Between  the  house  and  the  nearest  station  the  rela- 
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'  tive  variation  was  least    Between  the  house  and  a  station  about 

*  halfway  up  Goatfell,  at  a  distance  estimated  at  two  miles  and 
'  a  half  in  a  right  line,  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  varied 

*  from  about  113to360in  the  course  of  about  three  hours.  On 
'  two  different  mornings  the  ratio  of  the  house  to  a  station  about 
'  sixty  yards  distant  on  the  road  beside  the  sea  was  97  and  96 
'  respectively.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  instant,  during  a 
'  fresh  temporary  breeze  of  east  wind,  blowing  up  a  little  spray  as 
'  far  as  the  road  station,  most  of  which  would  fall  short  of  the 

*  house,  the  ratio  was  108  in  favour  of  the  house  electrometer 
'  — both  standing  at  the  time  very  high — the  house  about  350^ 

*  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  owing  to  the  negative 

*  electricity  carried  by  the  spray  from-  the  sea,  which  would 
'  diminish  relatively  the  indications  of  the  road  electrometer.' " 

263.  The  electrometers  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract 
were  on  two  different  plans.  The  first,  or  "divided  ring 
electrometer,"  consists  of— (1.)  A  ring  of  metal  divided  into 
sectors,  of  which  some — one  or  more — are  insulated  and  con- 
nected with  the  conductor  to  be  electrically  tested,  and  the 
remainder  connected  with  the  eartL  (2.)  An  index  of  metal 
supported  by  a  glass  fibre,  or  a  wire,  stretched  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  ring,  and  capable  of  having  its  fixed  end  turned 
through  angles  measured  by  a  circle  and  pointer.  (3.)  A 
Leyden  phial,  with  its  insulated  coating  electrically  connected 
with  the  index.  (4.)  A  case  to  protect  the  index  from  currents 
of  air,  and  to  keep  an'  artificially  dried  atmosphere  round  the 
insulating  supports — glazed  to  allow  the  index  to  be  seen  from 
without,  but  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  screened 
(electrically)  by  wire  cloth,  perforated  metal,  or  tinfoil,  to  do 
away  with  irregular  reflections  on  the  index.  In  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  the  drawing  (No.  2)  above,  the  ring  is 
divided  only  into  two  parts,  which  are  equal,  and  separated  by 
a  space  of  air  about  inr  of  an  inch.  Each  of  these  half  rings  is 
supported  on  two  glass  pillars ;  and  by  means  of  screws  acting 
on  a  foot  which  bears  these  pillars,  it  is  adjusted  and  fixed  in 
its  proper  position.  The  index  is  of  thin  sheet  aluminium,  and 
projects  in  only  one  direction  from  the  glass  fibre  bearing  it. 
A  stiff  vertical  wire,  rigidly  connected  with  it,  nearly  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  fibre,  bears  a  counterpoise  considerably 
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below  the  level  of  the  index,  and  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
index  horizontal  A  thin  platinum  wire  hooked  to  the  loweV 
end  of  this  vertical  wire,  dips  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Leyden  phial.  The  Leyden  phial  is  charged  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively;  and  is  found  to  retain  its  charge  for 
iinjiiLliN,  Ltbliig,  however,  gradually,  at  some 
low  rate,  less  generally  than  one  per  cent,  pet 
day  of  its  amount.  The  index  is  thus,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  kept  in  a  state  of 
charge  corresponding  to  the  potential  of  the 
inside  coating  of  the  phiaL  When  one  of  the 
half  rings  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  a 
charge  of  electricity  communicated  to  the  other, 
the  index  moves  from  or  towards  the  latter, 
according  as  the  charge  communicated  to  it  is 
of  the  same  or  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the 
index.  This  instrument,  as  an  electroscope, 
possesses  extreme  sensibility — ^much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  hitherto  constructed ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  torsion  arrangement,  it 
may  be  made  to  give  accurate  metrical  results. 
There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  use  of  it, 
especially  as  regards  the  comparison  of  the  indi- 
cations obtained  with  dififerent  degrees  of  elec- 
trification of  the  index,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  results 
to  absolute  measure,  hither- 
to obviated  only  by  a  daily 
application  of  Delmann's 
method  of  reference  to  a 
zinc-copper  water  battery, 
which  Delmann  himself 
applies  once  for  all,  to  one 
of  his  electrometers  (unless 
his  glass  fibre  breaks,  when 
he  must  make  a  fresh  deter- 
mination of  the  sensibility 
of  the  instrument  with  its 
new  fibre).  The  high  sensi- 
bility of  the  divided  ring 


Fio.  3.— Portable  Atmospheric  Electrometer. 
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electrometer  renders  this  test  really  very  easy,  as  uot  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  cells  are  required ;  and  a  comparison  with  a 
few  good  cells  of  Daniell's  may  be  made  by  its  aid,  to  ascertain 
the  absolute  value  and  the  constancy  of  the  water  cells.  The 
difl&culty  thus  met  is  altogether  done  away  with  in  another 
kind  of  electrometer,  also  "  heterostatic,"  of  which  only  one  has 
yet  been  constructed — the  electrometer  of  the  portable  apparatus 
shown  in  the  third  drawing.  In  it  the  index  is  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  firmly 
stretched  between  the  inside  coatings  of  two  Leyden  phials, 
and  consists  simply  of  a  very  light  bar  of  aluminium,  extend- 
ing equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  supporting  wire.  It  is 
repelled  by  two  short  bars  of  metal,  fixed  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  top  of  a  metal  tube,  which  is  supported  by  the  inside  coat- 
ing of  the  lower  phial,  and  has  the  fine  wire  in  its  axis.  A 
conductor  of  suitable  shape,  beartbg  an  electrode,  to  connect 
with  the  body  to  be  tested,  insulated  inside  the  case  of  the 
instrument,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  index,  and  when  elec- 
trified in  the  same  way,  or  the  contrary  way,  to  the  inside 
coatings  of  the  Leyden  phials,  causes,  by  its 'influence,  the 
repulsion  between  the  index  and  the  fixed  bars  to  be  diminished 
or  increased.  The  upper  Leyden  phial  is  moveable  about  a 
fixed  axis,  through  angles  measiu'ed  by  a  pointer  and  circle, 
and  thus  the  amount  of  torsion,  in  one-half  of  the  bearing 
wire,  required  to  bring  the  index  to  a  constant  position,  in  any 
case,  is  measured.  The  square  root  of  the  number  of  degrees 
of  torsion  measures  the  diflFerence  of  potentials  between  the 
conductor  tested  and  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  phial. 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  conductor  tested  is  first  put  in 
connexion  with  the  earth,  and  the  torsion  required  to  bring  the 
index  to  its  fixed  position  is  read  ofi^.  This  is  called  the  zero, 
or  earth  reading.  The  tested  conductor  is  then  electrified,  and 
the  torsion  reading  taken.  In  the  atmospheric  application,  this 
is  called  the  air  reading.  The  excess — positive  or  negative — 
of  its  square  root,  above  that  of  the  zero  reading,  measures  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  earth  and  the  point  of  air 
tested.  This  result,  when  f)ositive  shows  vitreous,  when  nega- 
tive resinous  potential  in  the  air ;  if  the  index  is  resinous.  By 
the  aid  of  Barlow's  table  of  square  roots,  the  indications  of  the 
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instrument  may  thus  be  reduced  to  definite  measure  of  potential, 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  written  down*  Once  for  all, 
the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  can  be  determined  by  com- 
pcmson  with  an  absolute  electrometer,  or  a  galvanic  battery. 
In  the  portable  apparatus  a  burning  match  is  used — instead  of 
the  water-dropping  system,  which  the  writer  finds  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  for  a  fixed  apparatus — to  reduce  the 
insulated  conductor  to  the  same  potential  as  the  air  at  its  end. 

264.  As  has  been  remarked  above  (§  252),  it  is  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  either  directly  or  virtually 
been  the  subject  of  measurement  in  all  observations  on  atmo- 
spheric electricity  hitherto  mada  The  methods  which  have 
been  followed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes~(l.)  Those  in 
which  means  are  taken  to  reduce  the  potential  of  an  insulated 
conductor  to  the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  at  some  point,  a  few 
feet  or  yards  distant  from  the  earth.  (2.)  Those  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  earth  (see  a^ove,  §  253)  is  insulated,  I'emoved 
from  its  position,  and  tested  by  an  electrometer,  in  a  difierent 
position,  or  under  cover.  The  first  method  was  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  by  Beccaria  with  his  long  "  exploring  wire,"  stretched 
between  insulating  supports,  or  elevated  portions  of  buildings, 
tree  tops,  or  other  prominent  positions  of  the  earth  (see  above, 
§  249) ;  also,  very  imperfectly  by  means  of  "  Volta's  lantern" — 
an  enclosed  flame,  supported  on  the  top  of  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  put  in  practice  very  perfectly,  by 
means  of  a  match,  or  flame  burning  in  the  open  air,  on  the  top 

,  of  a  well  insulated  conductor — a  plan  adopted,  after  Volta's 
suggestion,  by  many  observers ;  also,  even  more  decidedly,  by 
means  of  the  water-dropping  system— described  in  the  preced- 
ii/g  extract — ^which  has  recently  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  has 
been  found  by  him  both  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  action, 
and  extremely  easy  and  convenient  in  practice.  The  principle 
of  each  of  these  methods  of  the  first  class  may  be  explained 
best  by  first  considering  the  methods  of  the  second  class,  as 
follows : — 

265.  If  a  large  sheet  of  metal  were  laid  on  the  earth  in 
a  perfectly  level  district,  and  if  a  circular  area  of  the  same 
metal  were  laid  upon  it,  and,  after  the  manner  of  Coulomb's 
proof  plane,  were  lifted  by  an  insulated  handle,  and  removed 
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to  an  electrometer  within  doors,  a  measure  of  the  earth's  elec- 
trification, at  the  time,  would  be  obtained  ;  or,  if  a  ball,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  conducting  rod  in  the  open  air,  were  lifted  from 
that  position  by  an  insulating  support,  and  carried  to  an 
electrometer  within  doors,  we  should  also  have,  on  precisely  the 
same  principle,  a  measure  of  the  earth's  electrification  at  the  time. 
If  the  height  of  the  ball  in  this  second  plan  were  equal  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  disc  (compare  §  235)  used 
jn  the  first  plan,  the  electrometric  indications  would  be  the  same, 
provided  the  diameter  of  the  ball  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  the  electrometer  is  small  enough  not  to  take  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  electricity  from  the  ball  in  its 
application.  The  idea  of  experimenting  by  means  of  a  disc  laid 
flat  on  the  earth,  is  merely  suggested  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, and  would  obviously  be  most  inconvenient  in  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  method,  by  a  carrier  ball,  instead  of  a 
proof  plane,  is  precisely  the  method  by  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
Faraday  investigated  the  distribution  of  electricity  induced  on 
the  earth's  surface  (see  above,  §  249),  by  a  piece  of  rubbed  shell- 
lac  ;  and  the  same  method,  applied  on  a  suitable  scale,  for  test- 
ing the  natural  electrification  of  the  earth  in  the  open  air,  has 
given,  in  the  hands  of  Delmannof  Creuznach,  the  most  accurate 
results  hitherto  published  in  the  way  of  electro-meteorological 
observation.* 

266.  If,  now,  we  conceive  an  elevated  conductor,  first  belong- 
ing to  the  earth  (§  249),  to  become  insulated,  and  to  be  made 
to  throw  off,  and  to  continue  throwing  off,  portions  from  an 
exposed  position  of  its  own  surface,  this  part  of  its  surface  wil|^ 
quickly  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  no  electrification,  and  the  whole 
conductor  will  be  brought  to  such  a  potential  as  will  allow  it  to 
remain  in  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  air,  with  that  portion  of 
its  surface  neutraL  In  other  words,  the  potential  throughout 
the  insulated  conductor  is  brought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 


*  Through  some  miBapprehension,  llr.  Belmann  himself  has  not  perceived 
that  his  own  method  of  observation  really  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  bringing  it  insulated  with  the  electricity  which  it  possessed 
tn  mtUf  to  be  tested  within  doors,  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  objected,  as 
he  has,  to  Peltier's  view. 
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particular  equi-potential  surface  in  the  air,  which  passes  through 
the  point  of  it  from  which  matter  breaks  away.  A  flame,  or 
the  heated  gas  passing  from  a  burning  match,  does  precisely 
this:  the  flame  itself,  or  the  highly-heated  gas  close  to  the 
match  being  a  conductor  which  is  constantly  extending  out, 
and  gradually  becoming  a  non-conductor.  The  drops  into 
which  the  jet  issuing  from  the  insulated  conductor,  on  the  plan 
•  introduced  by  the  writer,  produce  the  same  efifects,  with  more 
pointed  decision,  and  with  more  of  dynamical  energy  to  remove 
tlie  rejected  matter  with  the  electricity  which  it  carries  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fixed  conductor. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FRIDAY  EVENING  LECTURE, 
MAY  18,  1860. 

267.  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter- hous^,  after 
many  years  of  enthusiastic  and  persevering  devotion  to  electric 
science,  closed  his  philosophical  labours,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  following  remarkable  conjec- 
ture : — "  That  there  may  be  found  a  way  to  collect  a  greater 
"  quantity  of  the  electrical  fire,  and  consequently  to  incrccise 
"  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  several  of  these  experi- 
"  ments,  si  licet  magna  cmnponere  parvis,  seems  to  be  of  the 
"  same  nature  with  that  of  thunder  and  lightning." 

The  inventions  of  the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden 
phial  immediately  fulfilled  these  expectations  as  to  collecting 
greater  quantities  of  electric  fire ;  and  the  surprise  and  delight 
which  they  elicited  by  their  mimic  lightnings  and  thunders, 
and  above  all  by  the  tenible  electric  shock,  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided when  Franklin  sent  his  kite  messenger  to  the  clouds,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  imagination  had  been  a  true  guide  to 
this  great  scientific  discovery — the  identity  of  the  natural  agent 
in  the  thunderstorm  with  the  mysterious  influence  produced 
by  the  simple  operation  of  rubbing  a  piece  of  amber,  which, 
two  thousand  years  before,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
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philosophers  among  the  ancients  who  did  not  despise  the  small 
things  of  nature. 

268.  The  investigation  of  atmospheric  electricity  immediately 
became  a  very  popular  branch  of  natural  science ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  remarkable  and  most  interesting  phenomena  quickly 
rewarded  its  cultivators.  The  foundation  of  all  we  now  know 
was  completed  by  Beccaria,  in  his  observations  on  "  the  mild 
electricity  of  serene  weather,"  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  not  until  comparatively  recent  years  that  definite  quan- 
titative comparisons  from  time  to  time  of  the  electric  quality 
manifested  by  the  atmosphere  in  one  locality  were  first  obtained 
by  the  application  of  Peltier's  mode  of  observation  with  his 
metrical  electroscope.  The  much  more  accurate  electrometer, 
and  the  greatly  improved  mode  of  observation,  invented  by 
Delmann,  have  given  for  the  electric  intensity,  at  any  instant, 
still  more  precise  residts ;  but  have  left  sometliing  to  desire  in 
point  of  simplicity  and  convenience  for  general  use,  and  have 
not  afforded  any  means  for  continuous  observation,  or  for  the 
introduction  of  self-recording  apparatus.  The  speaker  had 
attempted  to  supply  some  of  these  wants,  and  he  explained 
the  construction  and  use  of  instruments,  now  exhibited  to  the 
meeting,  which  he  had  planned  for  this  purpose. 

269.  Apparatus  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity 
has  essentially  two  functions  to  perform ;  to  electrify  a  body  with 
some  of  the  natural  electricity,  or  with  electricity  produced  by 
its  influence ;  and  to  measure  the  electrification  thus  obtained. 

270.  The  measuring  apparatus  exhibited,  consisted  of  three 
electrometers,  which  were  referred  to  under  the  designations  of 
(I.)  The  divided  ring  reflecting  electrometer ;  (II.)  The  common 
house  electrometer ;  and  (III.)  The  portable  electrometer. 

(I.)  The  divided  ring  reflecting  electrometer  [compare  §  263, 
above,  and  §§  444...  456,  below]  consists  of: — 

(1.)  A  ring  of  metal  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which 
one  is  insulated,  and  the  other  connected  with  the  metal  case 
(5.)  of  the  instrument. 

(2.)  A  very  light  needle  of  sheet  aluminium  hung  by  a  fine 
glass  fibre,  and  counterpoised  so  as  to  make  it  project  only  to 
one  side  of  this  axis  of  suspension. 
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(3.)  A  Leyden  phial,  consisting  of  an  open  glfiss  jar,  coated 
outside  and  inside  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  exception 
that  the  tinfoil  of  the  inner  coating  does  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  which  is  occupied  instead  by  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  [connected  with  the  tinfoil  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire]. 

(4.)  A  stiff  straight  wire  rigidly  attached  to  the  aluminium 
needle,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  line 
of  the  suspending  fibre,  bearing  a  light 
platinum  wire  linked  to  its  lower  end, 
and  hanging  down  so  as  to  dip  into  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

(5.)  A  case  protecting  the  needle  from 
currents  of  air,  and  from  irregular  electric 
actions,  and  maintaining  an  artificially 
dried  atmosphere  round  the  glass  pillar 
or  pillars  supporting  the  insulated  half- 
ring  and  the  uncoated  portion  of  the  glass 
of  the  phiaL 

(6.)  A  light  stiff  metallic  electrode  pro- 
j  ecting  from  the  insulated  half-ring  through 
the  middle  of  a  small  aperture  in  the  metal  case,  to  the  outside. 

(7.)  A  wide  metal  tube  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the 
Leyden  jar,  attached  to  a  metal  ring  borne  by  its  inside  coat- 
ing, and  standing  up  vertically  to  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 

(8.)  A  stiff  wire  projecting  horizontally  from  this  metal  tube 
above  the  edge  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  out  through  a  wide  hole 
in  the  case  of  the  instrument  to  a  convenient  position  for 
applying  electricity  to  charge  the  jar  with. 

(9.)  A  very  light  glass  mirror,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  attached  by  its  back  to  the  wire  (4.),  and  there- 
fore rigidly  connected  with  the  aluminium  needle. 

(10.)  A  circular  aperture  in  the  case  shut  by  a  convex  lens, 
and  a  long  horizontal  slit  shut  by  plate  glass,  with  its  centre  im- 
mediately above  or  below  that  of  the  lens,  one  of  them  above, 
and  the  other  equally  below  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  mirror. 

(11.)  A  large  aperture  in  the  wide  metal  tube  (7.),  on  a  level 
with  the. mirror  (9.),  to  allow  light  from  a  lamp  outside  the 
case,  entering  through  the  lens,  to  fall  upon  the  min-or,  and  be 
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reflected  out  through  the  plate-glass  window;  and  three  or 
four  fine  metal  wires  stretched  across  this  aperture  to  screen 
the  mirror  from  irregular  electric  influences,  without  sensibly 
diminishing  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  and  reflected  ofif  it. 

271.  The  divided  ring  (1.)  is  cut  out  of  thick  strong  sheet 
metal  (generally  brass).  Its  outer  diameter  is  about  4  inches, 
its  inner  diameter  2\\  and  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  pai-ts  by 
cutting  it  along  a  diameter  with  a  saw.  The  two  halves  are 
fixed  horizontally ;  one  of  them  on  a  firm  metal  support,  and 
the  other  on  glass,  so  as  to  retain  as  nearly  as  may  be  their 
original  relative  position,  with  just  the  saw  cut,  from  tV  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  broad,  vacant  between  them.  They  are  placed  with 
their  common  centre  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  axis  of  the 
case  (5.),  which  is  cylindrical,  and  placed  vertically.  The  Leyden 
jar  (3.),  and  the  tube  (7.),  carried  by  its  inside  coating,  have 
their  common  axis  fixed  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
that  of  the  case  and  divided  ring.  The  glass  fibre  hangs  down 
from  above  in  the  direction  of  this  axis,  and  supports  the  needle 
about  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  divided  ring.  The  stiff 
wire  (4.),  attached  to  the  needle,  hangs  down  as  nearly  as  may 
be  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  (7.). 

[The  following  diagrams,  placed  here  to  facilitate  comparison, 
represent  the  arrangement  of  "  needle"  and  quadrants  described 
below  in  §  345,  as  substituted  in  the  modem  instrument  for 
the  bisected  ring  and  narrow  needle  of  the  old  electrometer 
here  described] :—  jf      ^^l  i*  l> 


is//. 


y  in 


272.  Before  using  the  instrument,  the  Leyden  phial  (3.)  is 
charged  by  means  of  its  projecting  electrode  (8.).  When  an 
electrical  machine  is  not  available,  this  is  very  easily  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  stick  of  vulcanite,  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  chamois  leather. 
The  potential  of  the  charge  thus  communicated  to  the  phial,  is 
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to  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  is  required  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  investigation  for  which  the  instrument  is  used.  Two  or 
three  rubs  of  the  stick  of  vulcanite  once  a  day,  or  twice  a  day, 
are  sufficient  when  the  phial  is  of  good  glass,  well  kept  dry. 
The  most  convenient  test  for  the  charge  of  the  phial  is  a 
proper  electrometer  or  electroscope,  of  any  convenient  kind, 
kept  constantly  in  communication  with  the  charging  elec- 
trode (8.).     [Compare  §  353,  below.] 

The  electrometer  (II.)  is  to  be  ordinarily  used  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  Kew  apparatus.  Failing  any  such  gauge  electro- 
meter or  electroscope,  a  zinc-copper-water  battery  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  small  cells  may  be  very  conveniently  used  (after  the 
manner  of  Delmann)  to  test  directly  the  sensibility  of  the  re- 
flecting electrometer,  which  is  to  be  brought  to  its  proper  degree 
by  charging  its  Leyden  phial  as  much  as  is  required. 

273.  In  the  use  of  this  electrometer,  the  two  bodies  of  which 
the  difference  of  potentials  is  to  be  tested  are  connected,  one  of 
them,  which  is  generally  the  earth,  with  the  metal  case  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  other  with  the  insulated  half  ring.  The 
needle  being,  let  us  suppose,  negatively  electrified,  will  move 
towards  or  from  the  insulated  half  ring,  according  as  the  poten- 
tial of  the  conductor  connected  with  this  half  ring  differs  posi- 
tively or  negatively  from  that  of  the  other  conductor  (earth) 
connected  with  the  case.  The  mirror  turns  accordingly  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  through  a  small  angle  from  its  zero  posi- 
tion, and  produces  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  image  of  the 
lamp  on  the  screen  on  which  it  is  thrown. 

274.  (II.)  The  common  house  electrometer  [compare  §  263, 
above,  and  §§  374. . .  377,  below]. — This  instrument  consists  of: — 

(1.)  A  thin  flint-glass  bell,  coated  outside  and  inside  like  a 
Leyden  phial,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  inside,  which 
contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

(2.)  A  cylindrical  metal  case,  enclosing  the  glass  jar,  cemented 
to  it  round  its  mouth  outside,  extending  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  mouth,  and  downwards  to  a  metal  base 
supporting  the  whole  instrument,  and  protecting  the  glass 
against  the  danger  of  breakage. 

(3.)  A  cover  of  plate  glass,  with  a  metal  riip,  closing  the  top 
of  the  cylindrical  case  of  the  instrument. 
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(4.)  A  torsion  head,  aft^r  the  manner  of  Coulomb's  balance, 
supported  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  cover,  and  bearing  a  glass 
fibre  which  hangs  down  through  an  aperture  in  its  centre. 

(5.)  A  light  aluminium  needle  attached  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  fibre  (which  is  somewhat  above  the  centre  of  the  glass 
bell),  and  a  stiff  platinum  wire  attached  to  it  at  right  angles, 
and  hanging  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 


(6.)  A  very  light  platinum  wire,  long  enough  to  hang  within 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  to  dip 
in  the  sulphuric  acid. 

(7.)  A  metal  ring,  attached  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar, 
bearing  two  plates  in  proper  positions  for  repelling  the  two 
ends  of  the  aluminium  needle  when  similarly  electrified,  and 
proper  stops  to  limit  the  angular  motion  of  the  needle  to  with- 
in about  45""  from  these  plates. 

(8.)  A  cage  of  fine  brass  wire,  stretched  on  brass  framework, 
supported  from  the  main  case  above  by  two  glass  pillars,  and 
partially  enclosing  the  two  ends  of  the  needle,  and  the  repel- 
ling plates,  from  all  of  which  it  is  separated  by  clear  spaces,  of 
nowhere  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  air. 

(9.)  A  charging  electrode,  attached  to  the  ring  (7.),  and  pro- 
jecting over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  the  outside  of  the  metal 
case  (2.),  through  a  wide  aperture,  which  is  commonly  kept 
closed  by  a  metal  cap,  leaving  at  least  one -quarter  of  an  inch 
of  air  round  the  projecting  end  of  the  electrode. 

(10.)  An  electrode  attached  to  the  cage  (8.),  and  projecting  over 
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the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  the  outside  of  the  metal  case  (2.),  through 
the  centre  of  an  aperture,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter. 

274.  This  instrument  is  adapted  to  measure  dififerences  of 
potential  between  two  conducting  systems,  namely ;  as  one,  the 
aluminium  needle  (5.),  the  repelling  plates  (7.),  and  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar;  and,  as  the  other,  the  insulated  cage  (8.).  This 
latter  is  commonly  connected  by  means  of  its  projecting  electrode 
(10.),  with  the  conductor  to  be  tested.  The  two  conducting 
systems,  if  through  their  projecting  electrodes  connected  by  a 
metallic  wire,  may  be  electrified  to  any  degree,  without  causing 
the  slightest  sensible  motion  in  the  needle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two  electrodes  of  these  two  systems  are  connected 
with  two  conductors,  electrified  to  different  potentials,  the  needle 
moves  away  from  the  repelling  plates ;  and  if,  by  turning  the 
torsion  head,  it  is  brought  back  to  one  accurately  marked  posi- 
tion, the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  potentials  thus  tested. 

275.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  the  inner  coating 
of  the  Leyden  jar  is  charged  negatively,  by  an  external  applica- 
tion of  electricity  through  its  projecting  electrode  (9.).  The 
degree  of  the  charge  thus  communicated,  is  determined  by 
putting  the  cage  in  connexion  with  the  earth  througli  its  elec- 
trode (10.),  and  bringing  the  needle  by  torsion  to  its  marked 
position.  The  square  root  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
required  to  effect  this,  measures  the  potential  of  the  Leyden 
cliarge.  This  result  is  called  the  reduced  earth  reading.  When 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  jar  is  kept  sufficiently  dry, — this 
charge  is  retained  from  day  to  day  with  little  loss ;  not  more, 
often,  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

276.  In  using  the  instrument  the  charging  electrode  (9.)  of 
the  jar  is  left  untouched,  with  the  aperture  through  which  it  pro- 
jects closed  over  it  by  the  metal  cap  referred  to  above.  The 
electrode  (1 0.)  of  the  cage,  when  an  observation  is  to  be  made, 
is  connected  with  the  conductor  to  be  tested,  and  the  needle  is 
brought  by  toraion  to  its  marked  position.  The  square  root  of 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  now  required  measures  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  the  conductor  tested  and  the 
interior  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  excess,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, of  this  result  above  the  reduced  earth  reading,  measures 
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the  excess  of  the  potential,  positive  or  negative,  of  the  conduc- 
tor tested  above  that  of  the  earth ;  or  simply  the  potential  of 
the  conductor  tested,  if  we  regard  that  of  the  earth  as  zero. 

277.  (III.)  The  portable  electrometer  [compare  §  263,  above, 
and  §§  3 63... 3 73,  below]  is  constructed  on  the  same  elec- 
trical principles  as  the  house  electrometer  just  described. 
The  mode  of  suspension  of  the  needle  is,  however,  essentially 
different ;  and  a  varied  plan  of  connexion  between  the  different 
electrical  parts  has  been  consequently  adopted  as  more  con- 
venient. In  the  portable  electrometer,  the  needle  is  firmly 
attached  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire, 
tightly  stretched  in  the  axis  of  a  brass  tube  with  apertures  in 
its  middle  to  aUow  the  needle  to  project  on  the  two  sides. 
One  end  of  the  platinum  wire  is  rigidly  connected  with  this 
tube ;  the  other  is  attached  to  a  graduated  torsion  head.  The 
brass  tube  carries  two  metal  plates  in  suitable  positions  to 
repel  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  in  contrary  directions,  and 
metal  stops  to  limit  its  angular  motion  within  a  convenient 
range.  The  conducting  system  composed  of  these  different 
parts  is  supported  from  the  metal  cover,  or  roof  of  the  jar,  by 
three  glass  stems.  The  torsion  head  is  carried  round  by  means 
of  a  stout  glass  bar,  projecting  down  from  a  pinion  centered  on 
the  lower  side  of  this  cover,  and  turned  by  the  action  of  a  tan- 
gent screw  presenting  a  milled  head,  to  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor outside.  The  conducting  system  thus  borne  by  insulating 
supports  is  connected  with  the  outside  conductor  to  be  tested 
by  means  of  an  electrode  passing  out  through  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  case  by  a  wide  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  pinion. 
A  wire  cage,  surrounding  the  central  part  of  the  tube  and  the 
needle  and  repelling  plates,  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  interior 
coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  It  carries  two  metal  sectors,  or 
"  bulkheads,"  in  suitable  positions  to  attract  the  two  ends  of 
the  needle,  which,  however,  is  prevented  from  touching  them 
by  the  limiting  stops  referred  to  above.  The  effect  of  these 
attracting  plates,  as  they  will  be  called,  is  to  increase  very 
much  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument.  The  square  root  of 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to  bring  the  needle 
to  a  sighted  position  near  the  repelling  plates,  measures  the 
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difference  of  potentials  between  the  cage  and  the  conducting 
system,  consisting  of  tube,  torsion-head,  repelling  plates,  and 
needle.  The  metal  roof  of  the  jar  is  attached  to  a  strong  metal 
case,  cemented  round  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  jar,  and 
enclosing  it  all  round  and  below,  to  protect  it  from  breakage 
when  being  carried  about.  There  are  sufficient  apertures  in 
this  case,  opened  by  means  of  a  sliding  piece,  to  allow  the 
observer  to  see  the  needle  and  gi'aduated  circle  (torsion  head), 
when  using  the  instrument.  On  the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the 
jar  a  stout  glass  stem  is  attached,  which  supports  a  light  stiff 
metallic  conductor,  by  means  of  which  a  burning  match  is 
supported,  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  observer. 
This  conductor  is  connected  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  with  the 
electrometer,  in  the  manner  described  above,  through  the  centre 
of  the  aperture  in  the  roof  An  artificially  dried  atmosphei-e 
is  maintained  around  this  glass  stem,  by  means  of  a  metal  case 
surrounding  it,  and  containing  receptacles  of  gutta  percha,  or 
lead,  holding  suitably  shaped  pieces  of  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  conductor  which  bears  the  match 
projects  upwards  through  the  centre  of  a  sufficiently  wide  aper- 
ture, and  bears  a  small  umbrella,  which  both  stops  rain  from 
falling  into  this  aperture,  and  diminishes  the  circulation  of  air, 
owing  to  wind  blowing  round  the  instrument,  from  taking  place, 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  do  away  with  the  dryness  of  the  in- 
terior atmosphere  required  to  allow  the  glass  stem  to  insulate 
sufficiently.  The  instrument  may  be  held  by  the  observer  in 
his  hand  in  the  open  air  without  the  assistance  of  any  fixed 
stand.  A  sling  attached  to  the  instrument  and  passing  over 
his  left  shoulder,  much  facilitates  operations,  and  renders  it 
easy  to  carry  the  apparatus  to  the  place  of  observation,  even  if 
up  a  rugged  hill  side,  with  little  risk  of  accident. 

278.  The  burning  match  in  the  apparatus  which  has  just  been 
described,  performs  the  collecting  function  referred  to  above. 
The  collector  employed  for  the  station  apparatus,  whether  the 
reflecting  electrometer  or  the  common  house  electrometer  is 
used,  is  ^n  insulated  vessel  of  water,  allowed  to  flow  out  in  a 
fine  stream  through  a  small  aperture  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  pro- 
jecting to  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  observations  are  made. 
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279.  The  principle  of  collecting,  whether  by  fire  or  by  water, 
in  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity,  was  explained  by 
the  speaker  thus : — The  earth's  surface  is,  except  at  instants, 
always  found  electrified,  in  general  negatively,  but  sometimes 
positively.  [Quotation  from  Nichols  CyclapcBdia,  viz.,  §  265, 
above,  comes  here  in  the  original,] 

After  having  given  so  much  of  these  explanations  as  seemed 
necessary  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  construction  of  the  instruments  of  investigation  depended, 
the  speaker  proceeded  to  caU  attention  to  the  special  subject 
proposed  for  consideration  this  evening. 

280.  What  is  terrestrial  atmospheric  electricity  ?  Is  it  elec- 
tricity of  earth,  or  electricity  of  air,  or  electricity  of  watery  or 
other  particles  in  the  air  ?  An  endeavour  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions was  all  that  was  offered ;  abstinence  from  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  electric  condition  of  our  atmosphere,  and  its 
physical  relations  with  earth,  air,  and  water,  having  been  pain- 
fully learned  by  repeated  and  varied  failure  in  every  attempt 
to  see  beyond  facts  of  observation.  In  serene  weather,  the 
earth's  surface  is  geueiuUy,  in  most  localities  hitherto  examined, 
found  negatively  or  resinously  electrified ;  and  when  this  fact 
alone  is  known,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  globe  is  merely 
electrified  as  a  whole  with  a  resinous  charge,  and  left  insulated 
in  space. 

281.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  earth,  although  insulated 
in  its  atmospheric  envelope,  being  in  fact  a  conductor,  touched 
only  by  air  one  of  the  best  although  not  the  strongest  of  in- 
sulators, cannot  with  its  atmosphere  be  supposed  to  be  insulated 
so  as  to  hold  an  electric  charge  in  interplanetary  space.  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  that  outside  the  earth's  recognised  atmo- 
sphere there  exists  something  or  nothing  in  space  which  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  insulator ;  but  this  supposition  seems  to  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  strange  idea  that  electric  conduc- 
tivity is  a  strength  or  a  power  of  matter  rather  than  a  mere 
non-resistance.  In  reality  we  know  that  air  highly  rarefied  by 
the  air-pump,  or  by  other  processes,  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  "  vacuum  tube3,"  by  which  such  admirable  phenomena  of 
electric  light  have  recently  been  seen  in  this  place,  becomes 
extremely  weak  in  its  resistance  to  the  transference  of  elec- 
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tricity  through  it,  and  begins  to  appear  rather  as  a  conductor 
than  an  insulator.  One  hundred  miles  or  upwards  from  the 
earth's  surface,  the  air  in  space  cannot  in  all  probability  have 
resisting  power  enough  to  bear  any  such  electric  forces  as  those 
which  we  generally  find  even  in  serene  weather  in  the  lower 
strata.  Hence  we  cannot,  with  Peltier,  regard  the  earth  as  a 
resinously  charged  conductor,  insulated  in  space,  and  subject 
only  to  accidental  influences  from  temporary  electric  deposits 
in  clouds,  or  air  round  it ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
always  essentially  in  the  higher  aerial  regions  a  distribution 
arising  from  the  self- relief  of  the  outer  highly  rarefied  air  by 
disruptive  discharge.  This  electric  stratum  must  constitute 
very  nearly  the  electro-polar  complement  to  all  the  electricity 
that  exists  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  other  words,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity, 
reckoned  as  excess  of  positive  above  negative,  or  of  negative 
above  positive,  in  any  large  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on 
the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  below  it,  must  be  very  nearly 
zero.  The  quality  of  non-resistance  to  electric  force  of  the  thin 
interplanetary  air  being  duly  considered,  we  might  regard  the 
earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  the  surrounding  medium  as  constitut- 
ing respectively  the  inner  coating,  the  di-electric  (as  it  were 
glass),  and  the  outer  coating  of  a  great  Leyden  phial,  charged 
negatively ;  and  even  if  we  were  to  neglect  the  consideration 
of  possible. deposits  of  electricity  through  the  body  of  the  di- 
electric itself,  we  should  arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  the  electric 
indications  discoverable  at  any  one  time  and  place  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  fact,  any  kind  of  "  collector,"  or  plan  for  collect- 
ing electricity  ftom  or  in  virtue  of  the  natural  "terrestrial 
atmospheric  electricity,"  gives  an  effect  simply  proportional  to 
the  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface  then  and  there.  The 
methods  of  collecting  by  fire  and  water  which  the  speaker 
exhibited,  gave  definitively,  in  the  language  of  the  mathemati- 
cal theory,  the  "electric  potential"  of  the  air  at  the  point 
occupied  by  the  burning  end  of  the  match,  or  by  the  portion 
of  the  stream  of  water  where  it  breaks  into  drops.  If  the 
apparatus  is  used  in  an  open  plane,  and  care  be  taken  to 
eliminate  all  disturbance  due  to  the  presence  of  the  electro- 
meter itself  and  of  the  observer  above  the  ground,  the  indicated 
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effect,  if  expressed  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure,  and  divided 
by  the  height  of  the  point  tested  above  the  ground,  has  only  to 
be  [according  to  an  old  theorem  of  Coulomb's  (see  footnote  on 
§  25,  above),  corrected  by  Laplace]  divided  by  four  times  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  to  reduce  it 
to  an  expression  of  the  number  of  units,  in  absolute  electrostatic 
measure,  of  the  electricity  per  unit  of  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
at  the  time  and  place.  The  mathematical  theory  does  away 
with  every  difficulty  in  explaining  the  various  and  seemingly 
irreconcilable  views  which  different  writers  have  expressed, 
and  explanations  which  different  observers  have  given  of  the 
functions  of  their  testing  apparatus.  In  the  present  state  of 
electric  science,  the  most  convenient  and  generally  intelligible 
way  to  state  the  result  of  an  observation  of  terrestrial  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  in  absolute  measure,  is  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  elements  of  a  constant  galvanic  battery,  required  to 
produce  the  same  difference  of  potentials  as  exists  between  the 
earth  and  a  point  in  the  air  at  a  stated  height  above  an  open 
level  plane  of  ground.  Observations  with  the  portable  electro- 
meter had  given,  in  ordinary  fair  weather,  in  the  island  of 
Arran,  on  a  flat  open  sea  beach,  readings  varying  from  200  to 
400,  Daniel's  elements,  as  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
the  earth  and  the  match,  at  a  height  of  9  feet  above  it.  Hence, 
the  intensity  of  electric  force  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face must  have  amounted  to  from  22  to  44  Daniel's  elements 
per  foot  of  air.  In  fair  weather,  with  breezes  from  the  east  or 
north-east,  he  had  often  found  from  6  to  10  times  the  higher  of 
these  intensities. 

282.  Even  in  fair  weather,  the  intensity  of  the  electric  force  in 
the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  is  perpetually  fluctuating.  The 
speaker  had  often  observed  it,  especially  during  calms  or  very 
light  breezes  from  the  east,  varying  from  40  Daniel's  elements 
per  foot  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount  during  a  few 
minutes ;  and  returning  again  as  rapidly  to  the  lower  amount. 
More  frequently  he  had  observed  variations  from  about  30  to 
about  40,  and  back  again,  recurring  in  uncertain  periods  of 
perhaps  about  two  minutes.  These  gradual  variations  cannot 
but  be  produced  by  electrified  masses  of  air  or  cloud,  floating 
by  the  locality  of  observation.    Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
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during  stonns  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  there  are  great  and  some- 
times sudden  variations  of  electric  force  in  the  air  close  to  the 
earth.  These  ai-e  undoubtedly  produced,  partly  as  those  of  fair 
weather,  by  motions  of  electrified  masses  of  air  and  cloud; 
partly  by  the  fall  of  vitreously  or  resinously  electrified  rain, 
leaving  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  air  or  cloud  from 
which  it  falls ;  and  partly  by  disruptive  discharges  (flashes  of 
lightning)  between  masses  of  air  or  cloud,  or  between  either 
and  the  earth.  The  consideration  of  these  various  phenomena 
suggested  the  following  questions,  and  modes  of  observation  for 
answering  them : — 

283.  Qvbestion  1.  How  is  electricity  distributed  through  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface  in  ordinary  fair  weather?  To  be 
answered  by  electrical  observations  in  balloons  at  all  heights 
up  to  the  highest  limit,  and  simultaneous  observations  at  the 
earth's  surface. 

Q.  2.  Does  electrification  of  air  close  to  the  earth's  surface, 
or  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it,  sensibly  influence  the 
observed  electric  force  ?  and  if  so,  how  does  it  vary  with  the 
weather,  and  with  the  time  of  day  or  year  ?  The  first  part  of 
this  question  has  been  answered  very  decidedly  in  the  affirma- 
tive, first,  for  large  masses  of  air  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  observations  made  simul- 
taneously at  a  station  near  the  seashore  in  the  island  of  Arran, 
and  at  one  or  other  of  several  stations  at  different  distances, 
within  six  miles  of  it,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  Goatfell. 
After  that  it  was  foimd,  by  simultaneous  observations  made  at 
a  window  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Lecture-Eoom,  and  on  the 
College  Tower  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  that  the  influence 
of  the  air  within  100  feet  of  the  earth's  surface  was  always 
sensible  at  both  stations,  and  often  paramount  at  the  lower. 
Thus,  for  example,  when,  in  broken  weather,  the  superficial 
electrification  of  the  outside  of  the  lecture- room,  about  20  feet 
above  the  ground,  in  a  quadrangle  of  buildings,  was  found 
positive,  the  superficial  electrification  of  the  sides  of  the  tower, 
about  70  feet  higher,  was  often  found  negative,  or  nearly  zero ; 
and  this  sometimes  even  when  the  positive  electrification  of  the 
sides  of  the  building  at  the  lower  station  equalled  in  amount 
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an  ordinary  fair  weather  negative.  This  state  of  things  could 
only  exist  in  virtue  of  a  negative  electrification  of  the  circum- 
ambient air,  inducing  a  positive  electrification  on  the  ground 
and  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  but  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  influence,  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  tower,  of  more 
distant  positively  electrified  aerial  masses. 

A  long  continuation  of  such  systems  of  simultaneous  obser- 
vation— not  in  a  town  only,  but  in  various  situations  of  flat  and 
of  mountainous  country,  on  the  sea  coast  as  well  as  far  inland, 
in  various  regions  of  the  world — will  be  required  to  obtain  the 
information  asked  for  in  the  second  part  of  this  question. 

Q.  3.  Do  the  particles  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  in  falling 
through  the  air  possess  absolute  charges  of  electricity  ?  and  if 
so,  whether  positive  or  negative,  and  of  what  amounts  in  differ- 
ent conditions  as  to  place  and  weather  ?  Attempts  to  answer 
this  question  have  been  made  by  various  observers,  but  as  yet 
without  success;  as,  for  instance,  by  an  "electro- pluviometer," 
tried  at  Kew  many  years  ago.  By  using  a  sufficiently  w^ell- 
insulated  vessel  to  collect  the  falling  particles,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  decided  answer  may  be  obtained  with  ease  for  the  cases 
of  hail  and  snow.  Inductive  effects  produced  by  drops  splash- 
ing away  from  the  collecting  vessel,  if  exposed  to  the  electric 
force  of  the  air  in  an  open  position,  or  inductive  effects  of  the 
opposite  kind  produced  by  drops  splashing  away  from  surround- 
ing walls  or  screens  and  falling  into  the  collecting  vessel,  if  not 
in  an  exposed  position,  make  it  less  easy  to  ascertain  the  elec- 
trical quality  of  rain ;  but,  by  taking  means  to  obviate  the 
disturbing  effects  of  these  influences,  the  speaker  hoped  to 
arrive  at  definite  results. 

284.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  been  able 
to  conclude  a  discourse  on  atmospheric  electricity  otherwise  than 
in  questions,  but  no  other  form  of  conclusion  would  have  been 
at  all  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

285.  The  discourse  was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  mirror 
electrometer  reflecting  a  beam  of  light  from  the  electric  lamp, 
and  throwing  it  on  a  white  screen,  where  its  motions  were 
measured  by  a  divided  scale.  The  principle  of  the  water- 
dropping  collector  was  illustrated  by  allowing  a  jet  of  water  to 
flow  by  a  fine  nozzle  into  the  middle  of  the  lecture-room,  from 
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an  uninsulated  metal  vessel  of  wat^r  and  compressed  air,  and 
collecting  the  drops  in  an  insulated  vessel  on  the  floor.  This 
vessel  was  connected  with  the  testing  electrode  of  the  reflecting 
electrometer ;  and  it  was  then  found  to  experience  a  continually 
increasing  negative  electrification,  when  fixed  positively  elec- 
trified bodies  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nozzle.  If  the 
same  experiment  were  made  in  ordinary  fair  weather  in  the 
open  air,  instead  of  under  the  roof  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
lecture-room,  the  same  result  would  be  observed,  without 
the  presence  of  any  artificially  electrified  body.  The  vessel 
from  which  the  water  was  discharged  was  next  insulated ;  and 
other  circumstances  remaining  unvaried,  it  was  shown  that 
this  vessel  became  mpidly  electrified  to  a  certain  degree  of 
positive  potential,  and  the  falling  drops  ceased  to  communicate 
any  more  electricity  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  gathered. 

286.  The  influence  of  electrified  masses  of  air  was  illustrated 
by  carrying  about  the  portable  electrometer,  with  its  match  burn- 
ing, to  different  parts  of  the  lecture-room,  while  insulated 
spirit-lamps  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  burned  on  the  two  sides.  The 
speaker  observed  the  indications  on  the  portable  electrometer ; 
but  the  potentials  thus  measured  were  seen  by  the  audience 
marked  on  the  scale  by  the  spot  of  light ;  the  reflecting  electro- 
meter being  kept  connected  with  the  portable  electrometer  in 
all  its  positions,  by  means  of  a  long  fine  wire.  It  was  found 
that,  when  the  burning  match  was  on  one  side  of  a  certain 
surface  dividing  the  air  of  the  lect\ire-room,  the  potential  indi- 
cated was  positive,  and  on  the  other  side  negative. 

287.  The  water-dropping  collector  constructed  for  the  self- 
registering  apparatus  to  be  used  at  Kew,  had  been  previously 
set  upon  the  roof  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  an  insulated 
wire  (Beccaria's  "  Deferent  Wire ")  led  down  to  the  reflecting 
electrometer  on  the  lecture-room  table.  The  electric  force  in 
the  air  above  the  roof  was  thus  tested  several  times  during  the 
meeting ;  and  it  was  at  first  found  to  be,  as  it  had  been  during 
several  days  preceding,  somewhat  feeble  positive  (corresponding 
to  a  feeble  negative  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface,  or 
rather  housetops,  in  the  neighbourhood).  This  was  a  not 
unfrequent  electrical  condition  of  days,  such  as  these  had  been 
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of  dull  rain,  with  occasional  intervals  of  heavier  rain  and  of 
cessation.  The  natural  electricity  was  again  observed  by- 
means  of  the  reflecting  electrometer  during  several  minutes 
near  the  end  of  the  discourse ;  and  was  found,  instead  of  the 
weak  positive  which  had  been  previously  observed,  to  be 
strong  positive  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  Upon  this 
the  speaker  quoted  *  an  answer  which  Prior  Ceca  had  given  to 
a  question  Beccaria  had  put  to  him  "concerning  the  state  of 
"  electricity  when  the  weather  clears  up."  " '  If,  when  the  rain 
" '  has  ceased  (the  Prior  said  to  me)  a  strong  excessive  f  elec- 
" '  tricity  obtains,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  weather  will  continue  fair 
.  *"  for  several  days ;  if  the  electricity  is  but  small,  it  is  a  sign 
"  *  that  such  weather  will  not  last  so  much  as  that  whole  day, 
" '  and  that  it  will  soon  be  cloudy  again,  or  even  will  again 
" '  rain/  "  The  climate  of  this  country  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Piedmont,  where  Beccaria  and  his  friend  made  their 
observations,  but  th^ir  rule  as  to  the  "  electricity  of  clearing 
weather  "  has  been  found  frequently  confirmed  by  the  speaker. 
He  therefore  considered  that,  although  it  was  still  raining  at 
the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  electrical  indications 
they  had  seen  gave  fair  promise  J  for  the  remainder  of  this 
evening,  if  not  for  a  longer  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  electric  indications,  when  suflBciently  studied,  will  be 
found  important  additions  to  our  means  for  prognosticating  the 
weather ;  and  the  speaker  hoped  soon  to  see  the  atmospheric 
electrometer  generally  adopted  as  a  useful  and  convenient 
weather-glass. 

288.  The  speaker  could  not  conclude  without  guarding  him- 
self against  any  imputation  of  having  assumed  the  existence  of 
two  electric  fluids  or  substances,  because  he  had  frequently 
spoken  of  the  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities.  Dufay's  very 
important  discovery  of  two  modes  or  qualities  of  electrification, 
led  his  followers  too  readily  to  admit  his  supposition  of  two 
distinct  electric  fluids.      Franklin,   ^pinus,  and  Cavendish, 

*  From  Beocaria's  first  letter  "On  Terrestrial  Atmospheric  Electricity 
.  during  Serene  Weather." — Oarzegna  di  Mondovi,  May  16,  1776. 

+  ».«.,  yitreous,  or  positive. 

t  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  found  that  the  rain  had  actually 
ceased.  The  weather  continued  fair  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  finest  days  of  the  season  followed. 
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with  a  hypothesis  of  one  electric  fluid,  opened  the  way  for  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  waity  of  nature  in  electric  phenomena. 
Beccaria,  with  his  "  electric  atmospheres/'  somewhat  vaguely 
struggled  to  see  deeper  into  the  working  of  electric  force,  hut 
his  views  found  little  acceptance,  and  scarcely  suggested  in- 
quiry or  even  meditation.  The  eighteenth  century  made  a 
school  of  science  for  itself,  in  which,  for  the  not  unnatural 
dogma  of  the  earlier  schoolmen,  "  matter  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not,"  was  substituted  the  most  fantastic  of  paradoxes,  contact 
does  not  exist.  Boscovich's  theory  was  the  consummation  of 
the  eighteenth  century  school  of  physical  science.  This  strange 
idea  took  deep  root,  and  from  it  grew  up  a  barren  tree,  exhaust- 
ing the  soil  and  overshadowing  the  whole  field  of  molecular 
investigation,  on  which  so  much  unavailing  labour  was  spent 
by  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  early  part  of  our  nineteenth 
century.  If  Boscovich's  theory  no  longer  cumbers  the  ground, 
it  is  because  one  true  philosopher  required  more  light  for  trac- 
ing lines  of  electric  force. 

289.  Mr.  Faraday's  investigation  of  electrostatic  induction  in- 
fluences now  every  department  of  physical  speculation,  and 
constitutes  an  era  in  science.  If  we  can  no  longer  regard 
electric  and  magnetic  fluids  attracting  or  repelling  at  a  distance 
as  realities,  we  may  now  also  contemplate  as  a  tiling  of  the 
past  that  belief  in  atoms  and  in  vacuum,  against  wliich  Leib- 
nitz so  earnestly  contended  in  his  memorable  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

290.  We  now  look  on  space  as  full  We  know  that  light  is 
propagated  like  sound  through  pressure  and  motion.  We  know 
that  there  is  no  substance  of  caloric — that  inscrutably  minute 
motions  cause  the  expansion  which  the  thermometer  marks, 
and  stimulate  our  sensation  of  heat — that  fire  is  not  laid  up  in 
coal  more  than  in  this  Leyden  phial,  or  this  weight :  there  is 
potential  fire  in  each.  If  electric  force  depends  on  a  residual 
surface  a^ion,  a  resultant  of  an  inner  tension  experienced  by 
the  insulating  medium,  we  can  conceive  that  electricity  itself 
is  to  be  understood  as  not  an  accident,  but  an  essence  of  matter. 
Whatever  electricity  is,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  electricity 
in  motion  is  heat;  and  that  a  certain  alignment  of  axes  of 
revolution  in  this  motion  IS  magnetismi.     Faraday's  magneto- 
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optic  experiment  makes  this  not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  demon- 
strated conclusion.*  Thus  a  rifle-buUet  keeps  its  point  fore- 
most ;  Foucault's  gyroscope  finds  the  earth's  axis  of  palpable 
rotation;  and  the  magnetic  needle  shows  that  more  subtle 
rotatory  movement  in  matter  of  the  earth,  which  we  call  ter- 
restrial magnetism  :  all  by.  one  and  the  same  dynamical  action. 

291.  It  is  often  asked,  are  w6  to  fall  back  on  facts  and  pheno* 
mena,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  penetrating  that  mystery  which 
hangs  round  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  metaphysician,  and  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  Natural  Philosophy.  But  it  does  seem  that 
the  marvellous  train  of  discovery,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  experimental  science,  which  the  last  years  of  the  world  has 
seen  to  emanate  from  experiments  within  these  walls,  must 
lead  to  a  stage  of  knowledge,  in  which  laws  of  inorganic  nature 
will  be  understood  in  this  sense — that  one  will  be  known  as 
essentially  connected  with  all,  and  in  which  unity  of  plan 
through  an  inexhaustibly  varied  execution,  will  be  recognised 
as  a  universally  manifested  result  of  creative  wisdom. 

292.  [Postscript,  with  diagram,  conununicated  to  the  PhUoeo- 
phical  Magazine  in  1861 ;  but  now  first  published] 

Mr.  Balfour  Stewart^  Director  of  the  Kew  Meteorological 
Observatory,  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
(1861),  brought  into  regular  and  satisfactory  operation  the  self- 
recording  atmospheric  electrometer  with  water-dropping  collec- 
tor, described  in  the  preceding  abstract :  a  specimen  of  the 
results  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  photographic  curves. 


*  See  "  Dynamical  niastrations  of  the  Magnetic  and  the  Heligoidal  Bota< 
tory  Effects  of  Transparent  Bodies  on  Polarized  light."  By  Prof.  W.  Thom« 
son. — Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society ^  June  12,  1S56. 
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293.  The  diagram  exhibits  the  variations  of  the  electric  fotce 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  photographically  recorded  by  the  divided 
ring  electrometer  at  the  Kew  Observatory  for  two  succes- 
sive days,  commencing  on  the  28th  of  April  1861.  The 
prepared  sensitive  paper  was  made  to  move  vertically  at  a 
uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work,  while  a  spot  of  light  (the 
image  of  a  portion  of  a  gas-flame  reflected  from  the  mirror  of 
the  divided  ring  electrometer)  moved  horizontally  across  it 
according  to  the  continually  varying  electric  force  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  marked  the  curve  photographically.  The  datum 
line,  showing  the  position  the  spot  of  light  would  have  if  the 
electric  force  were  zero,  is  produced  by  an  image  from  the  same 
source  of  light  reflected  from  a  fixed  mirror  attached  to  the 
case  of  the  electrometer.  The  numbers  indicate  hours  reckoned 
from  noon  as  zero,  up  to  23.  The  same  paper  is,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  generally  used  to  bear  the  record  for  two  days. 

Thus  the  distance  of  the  spot  of  light  from  the  datum  line, 
on  one  side  or  other^  indicates,  and  the  photo-chemical  action 
records,  for  each  instant  of  time  the  electric  potential,  positive 
or  negative,  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of 
water  dischaiged  from  the  insulated  vessel  breaks  into  drops. 


ON  ELECTRICAL  "FREQUENCY." 
[From  Report  qf  British  As80cia,Uon,  Aberdeen  Meeting,  1859.] 

i  294.  Beccaria  found  that  a  conductor  insulated  in  the  open 
air  becomes  charged  sometimes  with  greater  and  sometimes 
with  less  rapidity,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  "  frequency"  to  ex- 
press the  atmospheric  quality  on  which  the  rapidity  of  charg- 
ing depends.  It  might  seem  natural  to  attribute  this  quality 
to  electrification  of  the  air  itself  round  the  conductor,  or  to 
electrified  particles  in  the  air  impinging  upon  it ;  but  the  author 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  observed  effects  are  entirely 
due  to  particles  flying  away  from  the  surface  of  the  conductor, 
in  consequence  of  the  impact  of  non-electrijied  particles  against 
it.  He  hjui  shown  in  a  previous  communication  that  when  no 
electricity  of  separation  (or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
"  frictional  electricity,"  or  "  contact  electricity ")  is  csJled  into 
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play,  the  tendency  of  particles  continually  flying  off  from  a 
conductor  is  to  destroy  all  electrification  at  the  part  of  its  sur- 
face from  which  they  break  away.  Hence  a  conductor  insulated 
in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  mist  or  rain,  with  wind,  will 
tend  rapidly  to  the  same  electric  potential  as  that  of  the  air, 
beside  that  part  of  its  surface  from  which  there  is  the  most 
frequent  dropping,  or  flying  away,  of  aqueous  particles.  The 
rapid  cAar^7i^*indicated  by  the  electrometer  under  cover,  after 
putting  it  for  an  instant  in  connexion  with  the  earth,  is  there* 
fore,  in  reality,  due  to  a  rapid  discharging  of  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  conductor.  The  author  had  been  led  to  these  views  by 
remarking  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  an  electrometer, 
connected  by  a  fine  wire  with  a  conductor  insulated  above  the 
roof  of  his  temporary  electric  observatory  in  the  island  of 
Arran,  became  charged,  reaching  its  full  indication  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  sometimes  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  after  being 
touched  by  the  hand,  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain.  The 
conductor,  a  vertical  cylinder  about  10  inches  long  and  4  inches 
diameter,  with  its  upper  end  flat  and  comer  slightly  rounded 
off,  stood  only  8  feet  above  the  roof,  or,  in  all,  20  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  buildings  rising  to 
a  higher  level  Even  with  so  moderate  an  exposure  as  this, 
sparks  were  frequently  produced  between  an  insulated  and  an 
uninsulated  piece  of  metal,  which  may  have  been  about  irirth  of 
an  inch  apart,  within  the  electrometer,  and  more  than  once  a 
continuous  line  of  fire  was  observed  in  the  instrument  during 
nearly  a  minute  at  a  time,  while  rain  was  falling  in  torrents 
outside. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOB  INCESSANT  RECORDING,  AND  FOR 
SIMULTANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  IN  DIFFERENT  LOCALI- 
TIES, TO  INVESTIGATE  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  Report  of  British  AssocitUvon,  Aberdeen  Meeting,  1859.] 

u/f>  295.  The  necessity  for  incessantly  recording  the  electric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  obser- 
vations recently  made  by  the  author  in  the  island  of  Arran,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  even  under  a  cloudless  sky,  without  any 
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sensible  wind,  the  negative  electrification  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  always  found  during  serene  weather,  is  constantly  vary- 
ing in  degree.  He  had  found  it  impossible,  at  any  time,  to 
leave  the  electrometer  without  losing  remarkable  features  of 
the  phenomenon.  Beccaria,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Turin  a  century  ago,  used  to  retire  to 
Garzegna  when  his  vacation  commenced,  and  to  make  inces- 
sant observations  on  atmospheric  electricity,  night  and  day, 
Bleeping  in  the  room  with  his  electrometer  in  a  lofby  position, 
from  which  he  could  watch  the  sky  all  round,  L'mited  by  the 
Alpine  range  on  one  side,  and  the  great  plain  of  Piedmont  on 
the  other.  Unless  relays  of  observers  can  be  got  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  accurate  instru- 
ments supplied  by  advanced  electric  science,  a  self-recording 
apparatus  must  be  applied  to  provide  the  data  required  for 
obtaining  knowledge  in  this  most  interesting  field  of  nature. 
The  author  pointed  out  certain  simple  and  easily-executed 
modifications  of  working  electrometers  (exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing), to  render  them  self-recording.  He  also  explained  a  new 
collecting  apparatus  for  atmospheric  electricity,  consisting  of 
an  insulated  vessel  of  water,  discharging  its  contents  in  a 
fine  stream  from  a  pointed  tuba  This  stream  carries  away 
electricity  as  long  as  any  exists  on  its  surface,  where  it  breaks 
into  drops.  The  immediate  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
maintain  the  whole  insulated  conductor,  including  the  portion 
of  the  electrometer  connected  with  it  and  the  connecting  wire, 
in  the  condition  of  no  absolute  charge ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as 
much  positive  electricity  on  one  side  of  a  neutral  line  as  of 
negative  on  the  other.  Hence  the  position  of  the  discharging 
nozzle  must  be  such,  that  the  point  where  the  stream  breaks 
into  drops  is  in  what  would  be  the  neutral  line  of  the  con- 
ductor, if  first  perfectly  discharged  imder  temporary  cover,  and 
then  exposed  in  its  permanent  open  position,  in  which  it  will 
become  inductively  electrified  by  the  aerial  electromotive  force. 
If  the  insulation  is  maintained  in  perfection,  the  dropping  will 
not  be  called  on  for  any  electrical  effect,  and  sudden  or  slow 
atmospheric  changes  will  all  instantaneously  and  perfectly  in- 
duce their  corresponding  variations  in  the  conductor,  and  give 
their  appropriate  indications  to  the  electrometer.    The  neces- 
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sary  imperfection  of  the  actual  insulation,  which  tends  to  bring 
the  neutral  line  downwards  or  inwards,  or  the  contrary  effects 
of  aerial  convection,  which,  when  the  insulation  is  good,  gene- 
rally preponderate,  and  which  in  some  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  during  heavy  wind  and  rain,  are  often  very 
large,  are  corrected  by  the  tendency  of  the  dropping  to  main- 
tain the  neutral  line  in  the  one  definite  position.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  by  simultaneous  observations  in  different  localities 
alluded  to  were— (1.)  to  fix  the  constant  for  any  observatory, 
by  which  its  observations  are  reduced  to  absolute  measure  of 
electromotive  force  per  foot  of  air;  (2.)  to  investigate  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  in  the  air  itself  (whether  on  visible 
clouds  or  in  clear  air)  by  a  species  of  electrical  trigonometry,  of 
which  the  general  principles  were  slightly  indicated.  A  por- 
table electrometer,  adapted  for  balloon  and  mountain  observa- 
tions, with  a  burning  match,  regulated  by  a  spring  so  as  to  give 
a  cone  of  fire  in  the  open  air,  in  a  definite  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  instrument,  was  exhibited.  It  is  easily  carried, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  shoulder-strap,  and  can  be  used 
by  the  observer  standing  up,  and  simply  holding  the  entire 
apparatus  ill  his  hands,  wJthout  a  stand  or  rest  of  any  kind. 
Its  indications  distinguish  positive  from  negative,  and  are  re- 
ducible to  absolute  measure  on  the  spot  The  author  gave  the 
result  of  a  determination  which  he  had  made,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Joule,  on  the  links,  a  piece  of  level  ground  near 
the  sea,  beside  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  about  8  A.M.  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  (September  14),  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  with  a 
light  north-west  wind  blowing,  with  the  insulating  stand  of  the 
collecting  part  of  the  apparatus  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
electrometer  removed  to  a  distance  of  5  or  6  yards,  and  con- 
nected by  a  fine  wire  with  the  collecting  conductor.  The 
height  of  the  match  was  3  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
observer  at  the  electrometer  lay  on  the  ground  to  render  the 
electrical  influence  of  his  own  body  on  the  match  insensible. 
The  result  showed  a  difference  of  potentials  between  the  earth 
(n^ative)  and  the  air  (positive)  at  the  match  equal  to  that  of 
115  elements  of  Daniell's  battery,  and,  therefore,  at  that  time 
and  place,  the  aerial  electromotive  force  per  foot  amounted  to 
that  of  thirty-eight  Daniell's  cells,  or  1*2  cells  per  centimetre. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

[IVom  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  PhUosophieal  Society  qf  ManckeaUr^ 

March  1862.] 

296.  I  find  that  atmospheric  electricity  is  generally  negative 
within  doors,  and  almost  always  sensible  to  my  divided  ring 
reflecting  electrometer.  I  use  a  spirit-lamp,  on  an  insulated 
stand  a  few  feet  from  walls,  floor,  or  ceiling  of  my  lecture 
room,  and  connect  it  by  a  fine  wire  with  the  insulated  half 
ring  of  the  electrometer.  A  decided  negative  efifect  is  generally 
found,  which  shows  a  potential  to  be  produced  in  the  con- 
ductors connected  with  the  flame,  negative  relatively  to  the 
earth  by  a  difference  amounting  to  several  times  the  difference 
of  potentials  (or  electromotive  force)  between  two  wires  of  one 
metal  connected  with  the  two  plates  of  a  single  element  of 
Daniell's.  I  have  tested  that  the  spirit-lamp  gives  no  idio' 
electric  effect  amounting  to  so  much  as  the  effect  of  a  single 
cell.  The  electric  effect  observed  is  therefore  not  due  to 
thermal  or  chemical  action  in  the  fleuna  It  cannot  be  due  to 
contact  electrifications  of  metallic  or  other  bodies  in  conductive 
communication  with  the  walls,  floor,  or  ceiling,  because  the 
potentials  of  such  must  always  faU  short  of  the  difference  of 
potentials  produced  by  a  single  celL  I  have  taken  care  to 
distinguish  the  observed  natural  effect  from  anything  that  can 
be  produced  by  electrical  operations  for  lecture  or  laboratory 
purposes.  Thus  I  observe  generally  in  the  morning  before  any 
electrical  operations  have  been  performed,  and  find  ordinarily 
results  quite  similar  to  those  observed  on  the  Monday  mornings 
when  the  electrical  machine  has  not  been  turned  since  the 
previous  Friday.  The  effect,  when  there  has  been  no  artificial 
disturbance,  has  always  "been  found  TiegcUive,  except  two  or  three 
times,  since  the  middle  of  November ;  but  trustworthy  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  days. 

297.  A  few  turns  of  the  electrical  machine,  with  a  spirit-lamp 
on  its  prime  conductor,  or  a  slightly  charged  Leyden  phial,  with 
its  inside  coating  positive  put  in  connexion  with  an  insulated 
spirit-lamp,  is  enough  to  reverse  the  common  negative  indica- 
tion. Another  very  striking  way  in  which  this  may  be  done 
is  to  put  a  fieffotively  charged  Leyden  phial  below  an  insulated 
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flame  (a  common  gas-burner,  for  instance).  The  flame,  becom- 
ing positively  electrified  by  induction,  keeps  throwing  oflF,  by 
the  djrnamic  power  of  its  burning,  portions  of  its  own  gaseous 
matter,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be  electrically  attracted 
down  to  the  Leyden  phial,  but  forces  them  to  rise.  These,  on 
cooling,  become,  like  common  air,  excellent  non-conductors,*  and, 
mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room,  give  a  preponderance  of  positive 
influence  to  the  testing  insulated  flame  (that  is  to  say,  render  the 
air  potential  positive  at  the  place  occupied  by  this  flame). 

298.  Half  an  hour,  or  often  much  moi^,  elapses  after  such  an 
operation,  before  the  natural  negatively  electrified  air  becomes 
again  paramount  in  its  influence  on  the  testing  flame. 

299.  That  either  positive  or  negative  electricity  may  be 
carried,  even  through  narrow  passages,  by  air,  I  have  tested  by 
turning  an  electric  machine,  with  a  spirit-lamp  on  its  prime 
conductor,  for  a  short  time  in  a  room  separated  from  the  lecture 
room  by  an  oblique  passage  about  two  yards  long  and  then 
stopping  the  machine  and  extinguishing  the  lamp ;  so  as  to 
send  a  limited  quantity  of  positive  electricity  into  the  air  of 
that  room.  When  the  lecture-room  window  was  kept  open,  and 
the  door  leading  to  the  adjoining  room  shut,  the  testing  spirit- 
lamp  showed  the  natural  negativa  When 'the  window  was 
closed,  and  a  small  chink  (an  inch  or  less  wide)  opened  of  the 
door,  the  indication  quickly  became  positive.  If  the  door  was 
then  shut,  and  the  window  again  opened,  the  natural  efiect  was 
slowly  recovered.  A  current  of  air,  to  feed  the  lecture-room 
fire,  was  found  entering  by  either  door  or  window  when  the 
other  was  shut.  This  alternate  positive  and  negative  electrio 
ventilation  may  be  repeated  many  times  without  renewing  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  adjoining  room  by  turning  the 
machine  a&esh. 


*  I  find  that  steam  from  a  kettle  boiling  briskly  on  a  common  fire  ia  an 
txeeUent  insulator.  I  aUow  it  to  blow  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  mora 
against  an  insulated  electrified  conductor,  without  discovering  that  it  has 
any  effect  on  the  retention  of  the  charge.  The  electricity  of  the  steam  itself, 
in  such  circumstances,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  Faraday's  investigation,  ia 
not  considerable.  Common  air  loses  nearly  all  its  resisting  power  at  some 
temperature  between  that  of  boiling  water  and  red-hot  iron,  and  conducts 
continuously  (not,  as  I  believe  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  by  dis* 
ruption)  as  glass  does  at  some  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,  with  so 
great  ease  as  to  discharge  any  common  insulated  conductor  akaost  complately 
in  a  few  seconda. 
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300.  The  out  of  doors  air  potential,  as  tested  by  a  portable 
electrometer  in  an  open  place,  or  even  by  a  water  dropping 
nozzle  outside,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  lecture 
room,  was  generally  on  these  occasions  positive,  and  the  earth's 
surface  itself,  therefore,  of  course,  negative ; — the  conmion  fair 
weather  condition,  which  I  am  forced  to  conclude  is  due  to  a 
paramount  influence  of  positive  electricity  in  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  notwithstcmding  the  negative  electricity  of  the  air  in 
the  lower  stratum  near  the  earth's  surface.  On  the  two  or  three 
occasions  when  the  in-door  atmospheric  electriciiy  was  found 
positive,  and,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceil- 
ing negative,  the  potential  outside  was  certainly  positive, 
and  the  earth's  surface  out  of  doors  negative,  as  usual  in  fair 
weather. 


ON  SOME  REMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING  OBSERVED 
IN  A  FARM-HOUSE  NEAR  MONIEMAIL,  CUPAR-FIFE. 

(From  Proceedings  of  the  PhilosophiaU  Society  of  Glasgow,) 

301.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  last 
autumn  to  me  by  Mr.  Leitch,  minister  of  Moniemail  parish : — 

'*  MONISMUL  MaMBS,  GUPAR-Fm, 

26^  August  1849. 

"...  We  were  visited  on  the  11th  inst.  with  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  a  farm-house 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  called  shortly  after- 
wards and  brought  away  the  wires  and  the  paper  which  I 
enclose.   .  .  . 

"  I  have  some  difiiculty  in  accounting  for  the  appearance  of 
the  wires.  You  will  observe  that  they  have  been  partially 
fused,  and  when  I  got  them  first  they  adhered  closely  to  one 
another.  You  will  find  that  the  flat  sides  exactly  fit.  They 
were  both  attached  to  one  crank,  and  ran  parallel  to  one 
another.  The  question  is,  how  were  they  attracted  so  power- 
fully as  to  be  compressed  together  ?  .   .   . 

"  You  will  observe  that  the  paper  is  discoloured.     This  has 
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been  done,  not  by  scorching,  but  by  having  some  substance 
deposited  on  it.  There  was  painted  wood  also  discoloured,  on 
which  the  stratum  was  much  thicker.  It  could  easily  be 
rubbed  off,  when  you  saw  the  paint  quite  fresh  beneath.  .   .   . 

"  The  farmer  showed  toe  a  probang  which  hung  on  a  naiL 
The  handle  only  was  left.  The  rest,  consisting  of  a  twisted 
cane,  had  entirely  disappeared.  By  minute  examination  I 
found  a  small  fragment,  which  was  not  burnt,  but  broken  off." 

[The  copper  wires  and  the  stained  paper,  enclosed  with  Mr. 
Leitch's  letter,  were  laid  before  the  Society.] 

The  remarkable  eflFects  of  lightning,  described  by  Mr.  Leitch, 
are  all  extremely  interesting.  Those  with  reference  to  the 
copper  wires  are  quite  out  of  the  common  class  of  electrical 
phenomena ;  nothing  of  the  kind  having,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  observed  previously,  either  as  resulting  from  natural  dis- 
xjharges,  or  in  experiments  on  electricity.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  are  due  to  the  electro -magnetic  attraction  which  ^ 
must  have  subsisted  between  the  two  wires  during  the  dis-j 
charge,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  adjacent  wires,  with  I 
currents  of  electricity  in  similar  directions  along  them,  attract 
one  another.  It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  the  in- 
appreciably short  time  occupied  by  the  electrical  discharge 
could  have  been  suflBcient  to  allow  the  wires,  after  having  been 
drawn  into  contact,  to  be  pressed  with  sufl&cient  force  to  make 
them  adhere  together,  and  to  produce  the  remarkable  impres- 
sions which  they  still  retain.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  electro- 
magnetic force  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since  the 
currents  in  the  wires  were  strong  enough  nearly  to  melt  them, 
and  since  they  appear  to  have  been  softened,  if  not  partially 
fused ;  the  flattening  and  remarkable  impressions  might  readily 
have  been  produced  by  even  a  slight  force  subsisting  after  the 
wires  came  in  contact. 

The  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  probang,  described 
by  Mr.  Leitch,  afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  well-- 
known  fact,  that  an  electrical  discharge,  when  effected  through 
the  substance  of  a  non-conducting  (that  is  to  say,  b,  powerfully 
resisting)  solid,  shatters  it,  without  producing  any  considerable 
elevation  of  its  temperature ;  not  leaving  marks  of  combustion, 
if  it  be  of  an  ordinary  combustible  material  such  as  wood. 
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Dr.  Eobert  Thomson,  at  my  request,  kindly  imdertook  to 
examine  the  paper  removed  from  the  wall  of  the  farm-house, 
and  enclosed  with  his  letter  to  me  by  Mr.  Leitch ;  so  as,  if 
possible,  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  to  discover  the 
staining  substance  deposited  on  its  surface.  Mr.  Leitch,  in  his 
letter,  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  tiy 
whether  this  case  is  an  example  of  the  deposition  of  sulphur, 
which  Fusinieri  believed  he  had  discovered  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Accordingly  tests  for  sulphur  were  applied,  but  with 
entirely  negative  results.  Stains  presenting  a  similar  appear- 
ance had  been  sometimes  observed  on  paper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  copper-wires  through  which  powerful  discharges  in 
experiments  with  the  hydro-electric  machine  had  been  passed ; 
and  from  this  it  was  suggested  that  the  staining  substance 
might  have  come  from  the  bell  wires.  Tests  for  copper  were 
accordingly  applied,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
The  front  of  the  paper  was  scraped  in  different  places,  so  as  to 
remove  some  of  the  pigment  in  powder ;  and  the  powders  from 
the  stained,  and  from  the  not  stained  parts,  were  repeatedly 
examined.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the  former  was  readily 
made  manifest  by  the  ordinary  tests :  in  the  latter,  no  traces  of 
copper  could  be  discovered.  The  back  of  the  paper  presented 
a  green  tint,  having  been  torn  from  a  wall  which  has  probably 
been  painted  with  Scheele's  green ;  and  matter  scraped  away 
from  any  part  of  the  back  was  found  to  contain  copper.  Since, 
however,  the  stains  in  front  were  manifestly  superficial,  the 
discolouration  being  entirely  removed  by  scraping,  and  since 
there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  staining  at  the  back  of 
the  paper,  nor  of  any  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge,  it  was 
impossible  to  attribute  the  stains  to  copper  produced  from  the 
Scheele's  green  on  the  wall  below  the  paper.  Dr.  Thomson, 
therefore,  considered  the  most  probable  explanation  to  be, 
that  the  stains  of  oxide  of  copper  must  have  come  from  the 
bell-wire.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  explanation  could  be 
supported  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Leitch  asking  him  for  further  particulars,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  this  point,  and  I  received  the  following  answer : — 
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"  MoNiBHAiL,  Cupar-Fife, 
30^  Nw.  1849. 

"...  I  received  your  letter  to-day,  and  immediately 
called  at  Hall-hiU,  in  the  parish  of  Collessie,  the  farm-house 
which  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning.   .   .    . 

"  I  find  that  Dr.  Thomson's  suggestion  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  I  at  first  thought  that  the  beU-wire  did  not  run 
along  the  line  of  discolouration,  but  I  now  find  that  such  was 
the  case.  .  .  . 

[From  a  drawing  and  explanation  which  Mr.  Leitch  gives,  it 
appears  that  the  wire  runs  vertically  along  a  comer  of  the 
room,  from  the  floor,  to  about  a  yard  from  the  ceiling,  where 
it  branches  into  two,  connected  with  two  cranks  near  one 
another,  and  close  to  the  ceiling.] 

"The  efflorescence  [the  stains  previously  adverted  to]  was 
on  each  side  of  this  perpendicular  wire.  In  some  places  it 
extended  more  than  a  foot  from  the  wire.  The  deposit  seemed 
to  vary  in  thickness  according  to  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
deposited.  There  was  none  on  the  plaster  on  the  roof.  It 
was  thinnest  upon  the  wall-paper,  and  thickest  upon  the  wood 
facing  of  the  door,*  This  last  exhibited  various  colours.  On 
the  thickest  part  it  appeared  quite  black ;  where  there  was  only 
a  slight  film,  it  was  green  or  yellow.   .    .   . 

"  I  may  mention  that  the  thunder-storm  was  that  of  the  1 1th  i 
of  August  last  It  passed  over  most  of  Scotland,  and  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  for  terrific  grandeur  at  least  beyond  the 
tropics.  It  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  it  seemed  to  die  away  altogether.  The  peals 
became  very  faint,  and  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  and 
the  reports  very  great,  when  all  at  once  a  terrific  crashing  peal 
was  heard,  which  did  the  damage.  The  storm  ceased  with 
this  peaL 

"  The  electricity  must  have  been  conducted  along  the  lead 
on  the  ridge  of  the  house,  and  have  diverged  into  three  streams ; 
one  down  through  the  roof,  and  the  two  others  along  the  roof  to 
the  chimneys.   One  of  these  appears  to  have  struck  a  large  stone 

*  These  remarkable  facts  are  probably  connected  with  the  condncting 
powers  of  the  different  surfaces.  The  plaster  on  the  roof  is  not  so  good  a 
conductor  as  the  wall-paper,  with  its  pigments  ;  and  the  painted  wood  is 
probably  a  better  conductor  than  either. — W.  T. 
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out  from  the  chimney,  and  to  have  been  conducted  down  the 
chimney  to  the  kitchen,  where  it  left  traces  upon  the  floor.  It 
had  been  washed  over  before  I  saw  it,  but  still  the  traces  were 
visible  on  the  Arbroath  flags.  The  stains  were  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  stone,  and  the  general  appearance  was  as  if  a  pail 
of  some  light-coloured  fluid  had  been  dashed  over  the  floor,  so 
as  to  produce  various  distinct  streams.  All  along  the  course  of 
the  discharge,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bell- 
wires,  there  were  small  holes  in  the  wall  about  an  inch  deep, 
like  the  marks  that  might  be  made  by  a  finger  in  soft  plaster. 

"  Most  of  the  windows  were  shattered,  and  all  the  fragments 
of  glass  were  on  the  outside.  I  suppose  this  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  house. 

"  The  window-blind  of  the  staircase,  which  was  down  at  the 
time,  was  riddled,  as  if  with  small  shot.  The  diameter  of  the 
space  so  riddled  was  about  a  foot.  On  minute  examination  I 
found  that  the  holes  were  not  such  as  could  readily  be  made 
by  a  pointed  instrument  or  a  pellet.  They  were  angular,  the 
cloth  being  torn  along  both  the  warp  and  the  woof. 
/  "  The  house  was  shattered  from  top  to  bottom.  Two  of  the 
serving-maids  received  a  positive  shock,  but  soon  recovered. 
A  strong  smell  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  sulphur  was  per- 
ceived throughout  the  house,  but  particularly  in  the  bed-room 
in  which  the  effects  I  described  before  took  place." 


XVII.  SOUND  PRODUCED  BY  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  A 
CONDENSER. 

[letter  to  professor  tait.] 

KiLMicHASL,  Brodick, 
IsLB  OF  Arran,  Oct  10,  1863. 

302.  Yesterday  evening,  when  engaged  in  measuring  the 
electrostatic  capacities  of  some  specimens  of  insulated  wire 
designed  for  submarine  telegraph  cables,  I  had  occasion  fre- 

,  quently  to  discharge,  through  a  galvanometer  coil,  a  condenser 
consisting  of  two  parallel  plates  of  metal,  separated  by  a  space 

.  of  air  about  '007  inch  across,  and  charged  to  a  diiFerence 
of  potentials  equal  to  that  of  about  800  DanieU's  elements. 
I  remarked  at  an  instant  of  discharge  a  sharp  sound,  with  a 
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very  slight  prolonged  resonance,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  case  containing  the  condenser,  and  which 
struck  me  as  resembling  a  sound  I  had  repeatedly  heard  before 
when  the  condenser  had  been  overcharged  and  a  spark  passed 
across  its  air-space.  But  I  ascertained  that  this  sound  was 
distinctly  audible  when  there  was  no  spark  within  the  con- 
denser, and  the  whole  discharge  took  place  fairly  through  the 
2000  yards  of  fine  wire,  constituting  the  galvanometer  coil.  I 
arranged  the  circuit  so  that  the  place  where  the  contact  was 
made  to  produce  the  discharge  was  so  far  from  my  ear  that  the 
initiating  spark  was  inaudible ;  but  still  I  heard  distinctly  the 
same  sound  as  before  from  within  the  condenser. 

303.  Using  instead  of  the  galvanometer  coil  either  a  short 
wire  or  my  own  body  (as  in  taking  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  phial), 

I  still  heard  the  sound  within  the  condenser.  The  shock  was  \ 
imperceptible  except  by  a  very  faint  prick  on  the  finger  in  the  . 
place  of  the  spark,  and  (the  direct  sound  of  the  spark  being 
barely,  if  at  all,  sensible)  there  was  still  a  very  audible  sound, 
always  of  the  same  character,  within  the  condenser,  which  I 
heard  at  the  same  instant  as  I  felt  the  spark  on  my  finger. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  could  hear  it  distinctly  standing  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards.  We  watched  for  light  within  the  condenser, 
but  could  see  none.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  suddenly 
charging  the  condenser  out  of  one  of  the  specimens  of  cable 
charged  for  the  purpose  produces  the  same  sound  within  the 
condenser ;  also  that  it  is  produced  by  suddenly  reversing  the 
charge  of  the  condenser. 

304.  Thus  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  a  plate  of  air  emits  a   ^ 
sound  on  being  suddenly  subjected  to  electric  force,  or  on  expe- 
riencing a  sudden  change  of  electric  force  through  it   This  seems 

a  most  natural  result  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  new 
theory  put  forward  by  Faraday  in  his  series  regarding  the  part 
played  by  air  or  other  dielectric  in  manifestations  of  electric 
forca  It  also  tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  I  suggested  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  observation  made  regarding  light- 
ning, when  you  told  me  of  it  about  a  year  ago,  and  other 
similar  observations  which  I  believe  have  been  reported,  prov- 
ing a  sound  to  be  heard  at  the  instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  localities  at  considerable  distances  from  any  part  of  the  line 
of  discharge,  and  which  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  de- 
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moDstrate  an  error  in  the  common  theory  of  sound  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  tells  me  he  believes  he  has  heard,  at 
the  instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  body 
striking  the  earth,  and  imagined  at  first  that  something  close 
to  him  had  been  struck,  but  heard  the  ordinary  thunder  at  a 
sensible  time  later. 


XVnL  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELECTROSTATIC  FORCE 
PRODUCED  BY  A  DANIELL'S  BATTERY. 

[Proeeedinga  Royal  Society,  Feb.  23  and  April  12,  1860,  or  PhU  Mag,  1860, 
Bocond  half-year.] 

305.  In  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric  Currents,"  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1853,  I  described  a 

v^method  for  measuring  differences  of  electric  potential  in  abso- 
lute electrostatic  units,  which  seemed  to  me  the  best  adapted 
for  obtaining  accurate  results.  The  "absolute  electrometer" 
which  I  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1855,  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  this  method  into  practice,  and,  as  I  then 
explained,  was  adapted  to  reduce  the  indications  of  an  electro- 
scopic*  or  of  a  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  measure. 

306.  The  want  of  sufficiently  constant  and  accurate  instru- 
ments of  the  latter  class  has  long  delayed  my  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  then  set  forth.  Efforts  which  I  have  made  to  produce 
electrometers  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  sensibility,  con- 
venience, and  constancy,  for  various  objects,  especially  the 
electrostatic  measurement  of  galvanic  forces,  and  of  the  differ- 
ences of  potential  required  to  produce  sparks  in  air,  under 
definite  conditions,  and  the  observation  of  natural  atmospheric 
electricity,  have  enabled  me  now  to  make  a  beginning  of  abso- 
lute determinations,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  soon 
in  a  much  more  accurate  manner.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall 
give  a  slight  description  of  the  chief  instruments  and  processes 

*  I  have  used  the  expression  "  electroscopic  electrometer,"  to  designate  an 
electrometer  of  which  the  indications  are  merely  read  off  in  each  instance  by 
a  single  observation,  without  the  necessity  of  applying  any  experimental  pro- 
cess of  weighing,  or  of  balancing  by  torsion,  or  of  o&erwise  modifying  the 
conditions  exhibited. 
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followed,  and  state  the  approximate  results  already  obtained, 
as  these  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  various  important 
estimates  in  several  departments  of  electrical  science. 

307.  The  absolute  electrometer  alluded  to  above  (compare 
§  358,  below),  consists  of  a  plane  metallic  disc,  insulated  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  plane  metallic  disc 
hung  centrally  over  it,  ifrom  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balanca 
A  metal  case  protects  the  suspended  disc  from  currents  of  air, 
and  from  irregular  electric  influences,  allowing  a  light  vertical 
rod,  rigidly  connected  with  the  disc  at  its  lower  end,  and  sus- 
pended fi-om  the  balance  above,  to  move  up  and  down  freely, 
through  an  aperture  just  wide  enough  not  to  touch  it.  In  the 
side  of  the  case  there  is  another  aperture,  through  which  pro- 
jects an  electrode  rigidly  connected  with  the  lower  insulated  disc. 
The  upper  disc  is  kept  in  metallic  communication  with  the  case. 

308.  In  using  this  instrument  to  reduce  the  indications  of  an 
electroscopic  or  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  electrostatic 
measure,  €he  insulated  part  of  the  electrometer  is  kept  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  insulated  disc,  while  the 
cases  enclosing  the  two  instruments  are  also  kept  in  metallic 
communication  with  one  another.  A  charge,  either  positive  or 
negative,  is  communicated  to  the  insulated  part  of  the  double 
apparatus  The  indication  of  the  tested  electrometer  is  read 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  force  required  to  keep  the  move- 
able disc  at  a  stated  distance  from  the  fixed  disc  below  it,  is 
weighed  by  the  balanca  This  part  of  the  operation  is,  as  I 
anticipated,  somewhat  troublesome,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  equilibrium,  but  with  a  little  care  it  may  be 
managed  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  plan  which  I  have 
hitherto  followed,  has  been  to  limit  the  play  of  the  arm  of  the 
balance  to  a  very  small  arc,  by  means  of  firm  stops  suitably 
placed,  thus  allowing  a  range  of  motion  to  the  upper  disc 
through  but  a  small  part  of  its  whole  distance  from  the  lower. 
A  certain  weight  is  put  into  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance, 
and  the  indications  of  the  second  electrometer  are  observed 
when  the  electric  force  is  just  sufficient  to  draw  down  the 
upper  disc  from  resting  in  its  upper  position,  and  again  when 
insufficient  to  keep  it  down  with  the  beam  pressed  on  its 
lower  stop.    This  operation  is  repeated  at  different  distances, 
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and  thus  no  considerable  error  depending  on  a  want  of  parallel- 
ism between  the  discs  could  remain  undetected.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  upper  disc  is  carefully  balanced  by  means 
of  small  weights  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  hang  as  nearly 
as  possible  parallel  to  the  lower  disc.  The  stem  canying  it  is 
graduated  to  hundredths  of  an  inch  ('254  of  a  millimetre) ; 
and  by  watching  it  through  a  telescope  at  a  short  distance,  it 
is  easy  to  observe  A  of  a  millimetre  of  its  vertical  motion. 

309.  I  have  recently  applied  this  method  to  reduce  to  ab- 
solute electrostatic  measure  the  indications  of  an  electrometer 
forming  part  of  a  portable  apparatus  for  the  observation  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  In  this  instrument  (compare  §  263) 
a  very  light  bar  of  aluminiimi  attached  at  right  angles  to  the 
middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  which  is  firmly  stretched  be-, 
tween  the  inside  coatings  of  two  Leyden  phials,  one  occupying 
an  inverted  position  above  the  other,  experiences  and  indicates 
the  electrical  force  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement,  and 
which  consists  of  repulsions  in  contrary  directions  on  its  two 
ends,  produced  by  two  short  bars  of  metal  fixed  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  top  of  a  metal  tube,  supported  by  the  inside  coat- 
ing of  the  lower  phial. 

310.  The  amount  of  the  electrical  force  (or  rather,  as  it  should 
be  called  in  correct  mechanical  language,  couple)  is  measured  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  upper  Leyden  phial  must  be 
turned  round  an  axis  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  wire,  so 
as  to  bring  the  index  to  a  marked  position.  An  independently 
insulated  metal  case,  bearing  an  electrode  projecting  outwards, 
to  which  the  body  to  be  tested  is  applied,  surrounds  the  index 
and  repelling  bars,  but  leaves  free  apertures  above  and  below, 
for  the  wire  to  pass  through  it  without  touching  it;  and  by 
other  apertures  in  its  sides  and  top,  it  allows  the  motions  of 
the  index  to  be  observed,  and  the  Leyden  phials  to  be  charged 
or  discharged  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  electrode  applied  to 
one  of  the  fixed  bars  described  above.  When  by  means  of  such 
an  electrode  the  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  phials  are  kept 
connected  with  the  earth,  this  electrometer  becomes  a  plain 
repulsion  electrometer,  on  the  same  principle  as  Peltier^s,  with 
the  exception  that  the  index,  supported  by  a  platinum  wire 
instead  of  on  a  pivot,  is  directed  by  elasticity  of  torsion  instead 
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of  by  magnetism ;  and  the  electrical  effect  to  be  measured  iB 
produced  by  applying  the  electrified  body  to  a  conductor  con- 
nected with  a  fixed  metal  case  round  the  index  and  repelling 
bars,  instead  of  with  these  conductors  themselves. 

311.  This  electrometer,  being  of  suitable  sensibility  for  direct 
comparison  with  the  absolute  electrometer  according  to  the 
process  described  above,  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  measure 
directly  the  electrostatic  effect  of  any  galvanic  battery  of  fewer 
than  two  himdred  cells  with  much  accuracy.  Not  having  at 
the  time  arrangements  for  working  with  a  multiple  battery  of 
reliable  character,  I  used  a  second  torsion  electrometer  of  a 
higher  degree  of  sensibility  as  a  medium  for  comparison,  and 
determined  the  value  of  its  indications  by  direct  reference  to  a 
Daniell's  battery  of  from  six  to  twelve  elements  in  good  work-  \ 
ing  order.  This  electrometer,  in  which  a  light  aluminium 
index,  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  glass  fibre,  kept  constantly  , 
electrified  by  means  of  a  light  platinum  wire  hanging  down 
from  it  and  dipping  into  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of 
a  charged  Leyden  jar,  exhibits  the  effects  of  electric  force  due 
to  a  difference  of  potentials  between  two  halves  of  a  metallic 
ring  separately  insulated  in  its  neighbourhood,  will  be  suffici- 
ently described  in  another  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society. 
Slight  descriptions  of  trial  instruments  of  this  kind  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pontifical  Academy 
of  Rome*  and  in  the  second  edition  of  Nichol's  Cyclopaedia 
(article  Electricity,  Atmospheric),  1860  (§§  249,  266,  above). 

312.  I  hope  soon  to  have  another  electrometer  on  the  same 
general  principle,  but  modified  from  those  hitherto  made,  so 
as  to  be  more  convenient  for  accurate  measurement  in  terms  of 
constant  units.  In  the  meantime,  I  find  that,  by  exercising 
sufficient  care,  I  can  obtain  good  measurements  by  means  of 
the  divided  ring  electrometer  of  the  form  described  in  Nichol's 
Cyclopcedia  (§  263,  above). 

313.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer,  a  con- 
siderable charge  is  communicated  to  the  connected  inside  coat- 
ings of  the  Leyden  phials,  and  the  aluminium  index  is  brought 
to  an  accurately  marked  position  by  torsion,  while  the  insulated 

*  Accademia  Pontiticia  dei  Nuori  Lyncei,  February  1867, 
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metal  case  surroundiiig  it  is  kept  connected  with  the  earth. 
The  square  root  of  the  reading  of  the  torsion- head  thus  ob- 
tained measures  the  potential,  to  which  the  inside  coatings  of 
the  phials  have  been  electrified.  If,  now,  the  metal  case 
referred  to  is  disconnected  from  the  earth  and  put  in  con- 
nexion with  a  conductor  whose  potential  is  to  be  tested,  the 
square  root  of  the  altered  reading  of  the  torsion-head  required 
to  bring  the  index  to  its  marked  position  in  the  new  circum- 
stances measures  similarly  the  difference  between  this  last 
potential  and  that  of  the  inside  coatings  of  the  phials.  Hence 
the  excess  of  the  latter  square  root  above  the  former  expresses 
in  degree  and  in  quality  (positive  or  n^ative)  the  required 
potential  This  plan  has  not  only  the  merit  of  indicating  the 
quality  of  the  electricity  to  be  tested,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  atmospheric  observation,  but  it  also  affords  a  much 
higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  the  instrument  has  when  used 
as  a  plain  repulsion  electrometer;  and,  on  account  of  this  last- 
mentioned  advantage,  it  was  adopted  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  divided  ring  electrometer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portable 
electrometer  was  used  in  its  least  sensitive  state,  that  is  to  say, 
with  its  Leyden  phials  connected  with  the  earth,  when  the 
comparisons  with  the  absolute  electrometer  were  made. 

314.  The  general  result  of  the  weighings  hitherto  made,  is 
that  when  the  discs  of  the  absolute  electrometer  were  at  a  dis- 
tance of  '5080  of  a  centimetre,  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
in  the  portable  electrometer  was  -20924  times  the  number  of 
grammes'  weight  required  to  balance  the  attractive  force ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  was  -4983  times  the  number 
of  grammes*  weight  found  in  other  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  distance  between  the  discs  was  -762  of  a  centimetre. 
According  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares  of  the  distances  to 
which  the  attraction  between  two  parallel  discs  is  subject  when 
a  constant  difference  of  potentials  is  maintained  between  them,* 
the  force  at  a  distance  of  '254  of  a  centimetre  would  have  been 
t^Vt,  according  to  the  first  of  the  preceding  resijlts,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  rs\v  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion. 
The  mean  of  these  is  t^Vt,  or  '077 7 ;  and  we  may  consider  this 

*  See  §  U  of  Elements  of  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  appended 
to  the  communication  following  this  in  the  "  Proceedings.*' 
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number  as  representing  approximately  the  value  in  grammes' 
weight  at  '254  of  a  centimetre  distance  between  the  discs  of  the 
absolute  electrometer,  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  torsion 
of  the  portable  electrometer.  By  comparing  the  indications  of 
the  portable  electrometer  with  those  of  the  divided  ring  electro- 
meter, and  by  evaluating  those  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  battery  charged  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  find  that  284  times  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  degrees  of  torsion  in  the  portable  electrometer  is  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  cells  of  a  Daniell's  battery  which  woidd 
produce  an  electromotive  force  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a 
difference  of  potentials)  equal  to  that  indicated.  Hence  the 
attraction  between  the  discs  of  the  portable  electrometer,  if  at 
'254  of  a  centimetre  distance,  and  maintained  at  a  difference  of 
potentials  amounting  to  that  produced  by  284  cells^  is  '0777  of 
a  gramme.  The  effect  of  1 000  cells  would  therefore  be  to  give  a 
force  of  '965  of  a  gramme,  since  the  force  of  attraction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
discs.  The  diameter  of  the  opposed  circular  areas  between 
which  the  attraction  observed  took  place,  was  14'88  centi- 
pietres.  Its  area  was  therefore  1 74*0  square  centimetres,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  attraction  per  square  decimetre,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  estimate  for  '254  of  a  centimetre  distance 
and  1000  cells'  difference  of  potential,  is  *554  of  a  gramme. 
Hence,  with  an  electromotive  force  or  difference  of  potentials  ' 
produced  by  1000  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion would  be  3*57  grammes  weight  per  square  decimetre ' 
between  discs  separated  to  a  distance  of  1  millimetre.  [The 
force  in  grammes  weight  is  equal  to  •000357  x  n^,  if  the  area 
of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces  is  equal  to  a  square  whose  side 
is  n  times  the  distance  between  them,  provided  n  be  a  large 
number.] 

315.  This  result  differs  very  much  from  an  estimate  I  have 
made  according  to  Weber^s  comparison  of  electrostatic  with  elec- 
tro-magnetic units  and  my  theoretical  estimate  of  2,500,000 
British  electro-magnetic  units  for  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
single  element  of  Daniell'a  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  to. 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  with  direct  observations  made 
for  me,  during  my  absence  in  Germany,  by  Mr,  Macfarlane,  in 
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the  months  of  June  and  July  1856,  on  the  force  of  attraction 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  a  miniature  Daniell's 
battery,  of  difiPerent  numbera  of  elements,  from  93  to  451> 
applied  to  the  same  absolute  electrometer  with  its  discs  at 
,  "2006  of  a  centimetre  asunder.  These  observations  gave 
forces  varying,  on  the  whole,  very  closely  according  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  cells  used ;  and  the  mean  result  re- 
duced according  to  this  law  to  1000  cells  was  1*616  grammes. 
Reducing  this  to  the  distance  of  1  millimetre,  and  dividing 
by  174,  the  area  in  square  decimetres,  we  find  3 '51  grammes 
per  square  decimetre  at  a  distance  of  1  millimetre. 

316.  Although  the  experiments  leading  to  this  result  were 
executed  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  I  delayed  publish- 
ing it  because  of  the  great  discrepance  it  presented  from  the 
estimate  which  I  deduced  from  Weber's  measurement,  pub- 
lished while  my  preparations  were  in  progress.  I  cannot 
doubt  its  general  correctness  now,  when  it  is  so  decidedly  con- 
finned  by  the  electrometric  experiments  I  have  just  described, 
which  have  been  executed  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  Smith  and 
Mr.  John  Ferguson,  working  in  my  laboratory  with  much 
ability  since  the  month  of  November.  I  am  still  unable  to 
explain  the  discrepance,  but  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  some 
miscalculation  I  have  made  in  my  deductions  from  Webei^s 
result. 
Glasgow  Collxob,  Jan,  18,  1860. 

[AddUwn,  April  1870. — From  experiments  of  the  present 
date,  performed  by  Mr.  William  Leitch  and  Mr.  Dugald 
M*Kichan,  with  the  new  Absolute  Electrometer  (§  364,  below), 
it  is  deduced  that  with  the  diflference  of  potentials  produced 
by  1000  Daniell's  cells  in  series,  the  force  of  attraction  would 
be  5*7  granmies  per  square  decimetre  between  discs  separated 
to  a  distance  of  1  millimetre,  instead  of  3*57  grammes  as  found 
in  §  314.  This  new  measurement,  with  Maxwell's  correction 
of  Weber's  number,  which  diminishes  it  by  about  8  per  cent. 
{Report  of  British  Association  for  1869,  page  438  : — Committee 
on  Electrical  Standards),  seems  to  reduce  to  as  nearly  as  may 
be  nothing,  the  discrepance  from  my  thermo-dynamic  estimate 
of  December  1851  {Philosophical  Magazine)  referred  to  in  §  318, 
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below.  Calculating  from  it  by  §  339,  we  find  374  for  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  (or  electromotive  force  in  absolute  electro- 
static meaaure),  produced  by  1000  elements  of  Darnell's.] 


Postscript,  April  12, 1860. 

317.  I  have  since  found  that  I  had  inadvertently  misinter- 
preted Weber's  statement  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  I  had  always, 
as  it  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  do,  regarded  the  transference 
of  negative  electricity  in  one  direction,  and  of  positive  .elec- 
tricity in  the  other  direction,  as  identical  agencies,  to  which,  in 
our  ignorance  as  to  the  real  nature  of  electricity,  we  may  apply 
indiscriminately  the  one  expression  or  the  other,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Hence  I  have  always  regarded  a  current  of 
unit  strength  as  a  current  in  which  the  positive  or  vitreous 
electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  elec- 
tricity per  unit  of  time ;  or  the  negative  or  resinous  electricity 
in  the  other  direction  at  the  same  rate ;  or  (according  to  the 
infinitely  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids)  the 
vitreous  electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  any  rate  less  than 
a  unit  per  second,  and  the  resinous  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  unit  per  second.  I  have 
only  recently  remarked  that  Weber's  expressions  are  not  only 
adapted  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids,  but  that  they 
also  reckon  as  a  current  of  unit  strength,  what  I  shoidd  have 
called  a  current  of  strength  2,  namely,  a  flow  of  vitreous 
electricity  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  vitreous 
electricity  per  imit  of  time,  and  of  the  resinous  electricity  in 
the  other  direction  simultaneously,  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of 
resinous  electricity  per  unit  of  time. 

318.  Weber's  result  as  to  the  relation  between  electrostatic 
and  electro-magnetic  units,  when  correctly  interpreted,  I  now 
find  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  own  results  given 
above,  if  the  electromotive  force  of  a  single  element  of  the 
Daniell's  battery  used  were  2,140,000  British  electro-magnetic 
units  instead  of  2,500,000,  as  according  to  my  thermo-dynamio 
estimate.  This  is  as  good  an  agreement  as  could  be  ex- 
pected when  the  diflSculties  of  the  investigations,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  still  exists  as  to  the  true  measure  of  the 
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electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell's  element  are  considered. 
It  must  indeed  be  remarked  that  the  electromotive  force  of 
Daniell's  battery  varies  by  two  or  three  or  more  per  cent  with 
variations  of  the  solutions  used ;  that  it  varies  also  very  sensibly 
with  temperature ;  and  that  it  seems  also  to  be  dependent,  to 
some  extent,  on  circumstances  not  hitherto  elucidated.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  electromotive  force  of  Daniell's 
and  other  forms  of  galvanic  battery,  is  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  attained.  Until 
this  l^as  been  done,  at  least  for  Daniell's  battery,  the  results  of 
the  preceding  paper  may  be  regarded  as  having  about  as  much 
accuracy  as  is  desirable. 

319.  I  may  state,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  the  average 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  DauieU's  batteries  which  I 
have  used,  produces  a  difference  of  potentials  amounting  to 
•00296  [corrected  to  '00374,  April  1870,]  in  absolute  electro- 
static measure.  This  statement  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
following  in  more  familiar  terms : — 

One  thousand  cells  of  DanieH's  battery,  with  its  two  polea 
connected  by  wires  with  two  parallel  plates  of  metal  1  millimetre 
apart,  and  each  a  square  decimetre  in  area,  produces  an  elec- 
trical attraction  equal  to  the  weight  of  3*57  [corrected  to  5*7] 
grammes. 
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XIX.  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORGE 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  SPARK  IN  AIR  BETWEEN 
PARALLEL  METAL  PLATES  AT  DIFFERENT  DISTANCES. 

[Proceedings  Bayal  Society,  Feb.  23  and  April  12,  1860,  or  PhU.  Mag.,  1860, 
second  half-year.] 

320.  The  electrometers  used  in  this  investigation  were  the 
absolute  electrometer  and  the  portable  electrometer  described  in 
my  last  communication  to  the  Koyal  Society,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  executed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Ferguson.  The  conductors  between  which  the  sparks 
passed  were  two  unvarnished  plates  of  a  condenser,  of  which 
one  was  moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  giving  a  motion  of 
^  of  an  inch  (about  one  millimetre)  per  turn,  and  having  its 
head  divided  into  40  equal  parts  of  circumference.  The 
readings  on  the  screw-head  could  be  readily  taken  to  tenth 
parts  of  a  division,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  tdtt  of  a  millimetre 
on  the  distance  to  be  measured.  The  point  from  which  the 
spark  would  pass  in  successive  trials  being  somewhat  vari- 
able, and  often  near  the  edges  of  the  discs,  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  metal,  made  very  slightly  convex  on  its  upper 
surface  like  an  extremely  flat  watch-glass,  was  laid  on  the 
lower  plate.  It  was  then  found  that  the  spark  always  passed 
between  the  crown  of  this  convex  piece  of  metal  and  the  flat 
upper  plate.  The  curvature  of  the  former  was  so  small,  that 
the  physical  circumstances  of  its  own  electrification  near  its 
crown,  the  opposite  electrification  of  the  opposed  flat  surface 
in  the  parts  near  the  crown  of  the  convex,  and  th6  electric 
pressure  on  or  tension  in  the  air  between  them  could  not,  it 
was  supposed,  differ  sensibly  from  those  between  two  plane 
conducting  surfaces  at  the  same  distance  and  maintained  at 
the  same  difference  of  potentials. 
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321.  The  reading  of  the  screw-head  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moveable  disc  when  touching  the  metal  below,  was 
always  determined  electrically  by  making  a  succession  of  sparks 
pass,  and  approaching  the  moveable  disc  gradually  by  the  screw 
until  all  appearance  of  sparks  ceased.  Contact  was  thus  pro- 
duced without  any  force  of  pressure  between  the  two  bodies 
capable  of  sensibly  distorting  their  supports. 

With  these  arrangements  several  series  of  experiments  were 
made,  in  which  the  diflferences  of  potentials  producing  sparks 
across  different  thicknesses  of  air  were  measured  first  by  the. 
absolute  electrometer,  and  afterwards  by  the  portable  torsion 
electrometer.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  results  hither- 
to obtained : — 

822.  Table  I. — December  13,  1859.  Measurements  hy  absolute  elec- 
trometer of  maximum  electrostatic  forces*  across  a  stratum  of 
air  of  different  thicknesses. 

Area  of  each  plate  of  absolute  eIectrometer=174  square  centimetres. 
Distance  between  plates  of  absolute  electrometer = -508  of  a  centimetre. 


Length  of 
spark  in 
inches. 

8, 

Weight  in  sratns 
required  to  balance 
in  absolute  elec- 
trometer. 

U7. 

Electromotive  force 
in  units  of  the 
electrometer. 

Electrostatic  force,  or 

electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

temporary  units. 

9 

•007 

•0105 

•0115 

•014 

•017 

•018 

•024 

•0295 

•084 

•0385 

•041 

•0446 

•048 

•052 

•055 

•058 

•060 

6 

9 

10 

13 

16 

19 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

2-4495 

3-0000 

3-1622 

3-6055 

4^0000 

4-3589 

5-4772 

6-3245 

7-0710 

7-7459 

8^3666 

8-9442 

9-4868 

10-0000 

10-4880 

10-9544 

11-4017 

849-9 
285-7 
275-0 
257-5 
235-3 
242-2 
228-2 
214-4 
208-0 
201-2 
204-1 
201-0 
197-6 
192-3 
190-7 
188-9 
1900 

323.  These  numbers  demonstrate  an  unexpected  and  a  very 
remarkable  result, — that  greater  electromotive  force  per  unit 


«  See  i  331  below. 
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length  of  air  is  required  to  produce  a  spark  at  short  distances 
than  at  long.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  absolute  electri- 
fication of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces*  depends  simply  on 
the  electromotive  force  per  unit  length  of  the  space  between 
them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  resultant  electrostatic 
force  in  the  air  occupying  that  space,  it  is  difficult  even  to  con- 
jecture an  explanation.  Without  attempting  to  explain  it,  we 
are  forced  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  thin  stratum  of  air  is 
stronger  than  a  thick  one  against  the  same  disruptive  tension 
in  the  air,  according  to  Faraday's  view  of  its  condition  a^i  trans- 
mitting electric  force,  or  against  the  same  lifting  electric  pres- 
sure from  its  bounding  surfaces,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
eighteenth  century  school,  as  represented  by  Poisson.  The 
same  conclusion  is  established  by  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  previously-described  portable  torsion  electrometer  substi- 
tuted for  the  absolute  electrometer,  leading  to  results  shown 
in  the  following  Table  : — 

824.  Table  II. — Janvary  17,  1860.  Measurements  bt/  portable  tor- 
sion electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across 
a  stratum  of  air  of  different  thicknesses. 


Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 

6. 

Torsion  in  degrees 

required  to  balance 

in  electrometer. 

e. 

Electromotive  force 
in  units  of  the 
electrometer. 

Electrostatic  force,  or 

electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

temporary  units. 

•001 

3 

1-732 

1732 

•002 

7 

2-646 

1323 

'003 

11 

3-316 

1106 

•004 

14 

3-742 

935 

•005 

18 

4-243 

849 

•006 

22 

4-690 

782 

•007 

27 

5-196 

742 

•008 

30 

5-477 

685 

•009 

33 

6-744 

638 

•010 

38 

6-164 

616 

•Oil 

43 

6-657 

696 

•012 

48-5 

6-964 

680 

•013. 

54 

7-348 

565 

•014 

69 

7-681 

649 

•016 

66 

8-124 

642 

•016 

73 

8-544 

634 

•017 

79 

8-888 

623 

•018 

85 

9-219 

612 

*  See  §  332  below. 
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325.  The  series  of  experiments  here  tabulated  stops  at  the  dis- 
tance 18  thousandths  of  an  inch,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
force  in  the  electrometer  corresponding  to  longer  sparks  than 
that,  was  too  strong  to  be  measured  with  certainty  by  the  port- 
able electrometer,  whether  from  the  elasticity  of  the  platinum 
wire,  or- from  the  rigidity  of  its  connexion  with  the  aluminium 
index  being  liable  to  fail  when  more  than  85°  or  90°  of  torsion 
were  applied.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees  remarkably  well  with 
the  other  experiments  exhibited  in  Table  L,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  comparative  Table,  in  which,  along  with  results  of 
actual  observation  extracted  from  Table  II.,  are  placed  results 
deduced  from  Table  I.  by  interpolation  for  the  same  lengths  of 
spark: — 

Table  III. — Experiments  of  December  13,  1859,  and  January  17, 
1860,  compared. 


Col.  1. 

Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 

a. 

CoL2. 
Electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air, 

Dec.  13,  in  temporary 

units  of  that  day. 

^. 

8 

Col.  3. 

per  inch  of  air, 

Jan.  17,  in  temporary 

units  of  that  day. 

^. 

8 

CoL4. 

Ratios  of  numbers 
in  CoL  8  to  num- 
bers in  CoL  2. 

•007 

•0105 

•0115 

•014 

•017 

•018 

349^3 
285^7 
275-0 
257-5 
235-3 
242^2 

742 
606 
588 
549 
623 
512 

2^13 
2^12 
2-14 
214 
2-22 
2-11 

Mean  2^14 

The  close  agreement  with  one  another  of  the  numbers  in 
CoL  4,  derived  from  series  differing  so  much  as  those  in  Cols. 
2  and  3,  and  obtained  by  means  of  electrometers  differing  so 
much  in  construction,  constitutes  a  very  thorough  confirmation 
of  the  remarkable  result  inferred  above  from  the  experiments 
of  the  first  series,  and  shows  that  the  law  of  variation  of  the 
electrostatic  force  in  the  air  required  to  produce  sparks  of  the 
different  lengths,  must  be  represented  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  by  the  numbers  shown  in  the  last  column  of  either 
Table  I.  or  Table  III. 

The  following  additional  series  of  experiments  were  made  on 
t)recisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Table  II. : — 
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Table  IV. — January  21,  1860.  Measurements  by  portable  torsion 
electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across  a 
stratum  of  air  of  different  thicknesses. 


Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 

8* 

Torsion  in  degrees 

required  to  balance 

in  electrometer. 

Electromotive  force 
in  units  of  the 
electrometer. 

Electrostatic  force,  or 

electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

temporary  units. 

^• 

*je. 

*je^s. 

•001 

3-2 

1-79 

1790 

•002 

6^4 

2-32 

1160 

•003 

10-6 

3-24 

1080 

•004 

13-2 

3-63 

907 

•006 

14-2 

3-77 

764 

•006 

18-2 

4-27 

712 

•007 

21-7 

4-66 

666 

•012 

41-2 

6-42 

635 

•013 

46^7 

6-83 

626 

•014 

53-2 

7-29 

621 

•016 

67-2 

7-56 

604 

•016 

63-2 

7-96 

497 

•017 

68-2 

8-26 

486 

•018 

78-2 

8-84 

.    491 

Table  V. — January  23,  1860.     Similar  experiments  repeated. 


8. 

e. 

v^. 

V^-^t. 

•001 

3-5 

1-87 

.1870 

•002 

6^5 

2^66 

1276 

•003 

9^6 

308 

1027 

•004 

12^7 

3^66 

890 

•006 

16-6 

3^94 

788 

•006 

18-5 

4^30 

716 

•007 

23^0 

4^80 

686 

•008 

26^62 

5^06 

632 

•009 

30-5 

5-62 

613 

•010 

35-0 

6^92 

692 

•Oil 

39-5 

6^28 

671 

•012 

44^0 

6-63 

663 

•013 

60^0 

7^07 

644 

-014 

64-0 

7-36 

626 

•015 

69^0 

7^68 

612 

•016 

63-6 

7^97 

498 

•017 

:69-6 

8-34 

490 

•018 

74^6 

8-63 

479 

The  diflference  between  the  numbers  shown  in  these  two 
Tables  and  in  Table  II.  above,  are  probably  due  in  part  to  true 
differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  electrical  disruption ; 
but  variations  in  the  electrometer,  which  was  by  no  means  of 
perfect  construction,  may  have  sensibly  influenced  the  results, 
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especially  as  regards  the  dififerences  between  those  shown  in 
Table  II.  and  those  shown  in  Tables  IV.  and  V.,  which,  agree- 
ing on  the  whole  closely  with  one  another,  faU  considerably 
short  of  the  former. 


326.  Table  VI. — Summary  of  results  reduced  to  absolute  measure. 

CoLl. 

Col.  2. 

CoLS. 

CoL4. 

Col.  5. 
Pressures  of  electricity 

Electrostatic  furces 

Electrostatic 

from  either  metallic 

Length  of 

spark  ia 

centimetres. 

accoitliiig  to  simple 
determinations  of 

forces  according 
to  estimated 

surface  balanced  hj  air 
immediately  before 

Dec.  18,  1869. 

average  of 

Differences. 

disruption,  in  grammes 

^/w     ,<v«    ,981-4x8>r» 

various  deter- 

weight per  square 

f. 

.    ^'*^V       174 

minations. 

centimetre,  t 

=JL 

B. 

/2« 
8a-xtfbl-4 

•00254 

627-7 

... 

11-290 

•00508 

••. 

8678 

... 

6-4S4 

•00762 

••• 

314-4 

... 

4007 

•01016 

.** 

267-6 

... 

2  903 

•01270 

... 

234-0 

... 

2^220 

•01524 

... 

216-1 

... 

r893 

•01778 

211-4 

208-2 

+3-2 

1-757 

•02032 

•*. 

193-1 

... 

1-512 

•02286 

•*• 

183-4 

... 

1-364 

•02610 

•*• 

177-5 

1-277 

•02667 

172^8 

173-3 

-o's 

1217 

•02794 

.*• 

171-0 

••• 

1-185 

•02921 

166-4 

166-9 

-0-6 

1-129 

•03048 

... 

163-2 

... 

1-080 

•03302 

... 

159-4 

... 

1030 

•03556 

1558 

155-8 

•0 

•984 

•03810 

... 

152-6 

... 

-944 

•04064 

... 

149-9 

... 

-911 

•04318 

142^5 

144-4 

-1^9 

•845 

•04572 

146^7 

145-7 

+  1-0 

•860 

•06096 

142-5 

.•• 

... 

-823 

•07493 

129-6 

••• 

... 

-681 

•08636 

126-0 

••t 

... 

•644 

•09779 

12^8 

••• 

... 

•601 

•10414 

123-7 

••• 

... 

-620 

•11303 

12^8 

... 

... 

-601 

•12192 

119-5 

•*• 

... 

•579 

•13203 

116-3 

... 

... 

-648 

•13970 

115-4 

.•• 

••• 

-640 

•14732 

114-5 

... 

..• 

•531 

•15240 

114-9 

... 

... 

-535 

*  Distance  between  discs  of  absolate  electrometers -508  of  a  centimetre. 

Area  of  each =174  square  centimetres. 

Force  of  gravity  at  Glasgow  on  unit  mass =981 '4  dynamical  units  of  force; 
that  is  to  say,  generates  in  one  second  a  velocity  of  981 '4  centimetres  per 
second. 

+  This  is  most  directly  obtained  by  finding  the  force  between  the  discs  of 
the  absolute  electrometer  per  square  centimetre,  and  reducing,  according  to 
the  inverse  proportion  of  squares  of  distances,  to  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  distance  between  them  had  been  equal  to  the  length  of  the  spark. 
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Appendix  (§§  327-338). 

327.  In  order  that  the  diflferent  expressions,  "potential," 
"  electromotive  force,"  "  electric  force,"  or  "  electrostatic  force," 
"  pressure  of  electricity  from  a  metallic  surface  balanced  by  air," 
used  in  the  preceding  statement,  may  be  perfectly  understood,  I 
add  the  following  explanations  and  definitions  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity : — 

328.  Measurement  of  quantities  of  electricity, — The  unit  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  such  a  quantity,  that,  if  collected  in  a  point, 
it  will  repel  an  equal  quantity  collected  in  a  point  eit  a  unit 
distance  with  a  force  equal  to  unity. 

[In  absolute  measurements  the  unit  distance  is  one  centi- 
metre; and  the  unit  force  is  that  force  which,  acting  on  a 
gramme  of  matter  during  a  second  of  time,  generates  a  velocity 
^f  one  centimetre  per  second.  The  weight  of  a  gramme  at 
Glasgow  is  981-4  of  these  units  of  force.  The  weight  of  a 
gramme  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  estimated 
with  about  as  much  accuracy  as  it  can  be  without  a  special 
experiment  to  determine  it  for  the  particular  locality,  by  the 
following  expression : — 

In  latitude  X,  average  weight  of  a  gramme 

=  978-024  X  (1  -h -005133  X  sin^X)  absolute  kinetic  units.] 

330.  Electric  density. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Coulomb 
to  designate  the  quantity  of  electricity  per  unit  of  area  in  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor.  He  showed  how  to  measure 
it,  though  not  in  absolute  measure,  by  his  proof  plane. 

331.  Resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  an  insulating  fluid 
[compare  §  65,  above]. — The  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  air 
or  other  insulating  fluid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body,  is  the  force  which  a  unit  of  electricity  concentrated  at 
that  point  would  experience  if  it  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
electric  distributions  in  its  neighbourhood. 

332.  Relation  between  electric  density  on  the  surface  of  a  con- 
ductor ,  and  electric  force  at  points  in  the  air  close  to  it — ^Accord- 
ing to  a  proposition  of  Coulomb's,  requiring,  however,  correction, 
and  first  correctly  given  by  Laplace,  the  resultant  force  at  any 
point  in  the  air  close  to  the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  perpendi- 
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cular  to  the  surface  and  equal  to  47rp,  if  p  denotes  the  electric 
density  of  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  (§  87,  Cor.). 

333.  Electric  pressv/re  from  the  surface  of  a  conductor  balariced 
by  air. — A  thin  metallic  shell  or  liquid  film,  as  for  instance  a 
soap-bubble,  if  electrified,  experiences  a  real  mechanical  force 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  outwards,  equal  in 
amoimt  per  unit  of  area  to  2irp^,  p  denoting,  as  before,  the 
electric  density  at  the  part  of  the  surface  considered  (§  88), 
This  force  may  be  called  either  a  repulsion  (as  according  to 
the  views  of  the  eighteenth  century  school)  or  an  attraction 
effected  by  tension  of  air  between  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
and  the  conducting  boundary  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  insu- 
lated, as  it  would  probably  be  considered  to  be  by  Faraday ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  it  is  produced,  it  is  a  real  mechanical  force,  and  may  be 
Teckoned  as  in  CoL  5  of  the  preceding  Table,  in  grammes  weight 
per  square  centimetre.  In  the  case  of  the  soap-bubble,  for 
instance,  its  effect  will  be  to  cause  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
bubble  on  electrification  with  either  vitreous  or  resinous  elec- 
tricity, and  a  corresponding  collapse  on  being  perfectly  dis- 
charged. In  every  case  we  may  regard  it  as  constituting  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  air-pressure  which  the  body 
experiences  when  unelectrified.  The  amount  of  this  deduction 
being  different  in  different  parts  according  to  the  square  of  the 
electric  density,  its  resultant  action  on  the  whole  body  disturbs 
its  equilibrium,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  resultant  of  the 
electric  force  experienced  by  the  body. 

334.  Collected  formulce  of  relation  between  electric  density  on  the 
su/rface  of  a  conductor,  electric  diminution  of  air-pressure  upon 
it,  and  resultant  force  in  the  air  close  to  the  sv/rfaee, — Let,  as 
before,  p  denote  the  first  of  these  three  elements,  let  p  denote 
the  second  reckoned  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area,  and  let 
R  denote  the  third.     Then  we  have 

J?=43r/5, 

335.  Electric  potentiai  [difference  of  potentials  being  what, 
after  German  usage,  is  still  sometimes  called  "electromotive 
forca"     {Addition,  April  1 870.)] — The  amoimt  of  work  required 
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to  move  a  unit  of  electricity  against  electric  repulsion  from  any 
one  position  to  any  other  position,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
electric  potential  of  the  second  position  above  the  electric 
potential  of  the  first  position. 

Cor.  1.  The  electric  potential  at  all  points  close  to  the  surface 
of  an  electrified  metallic  body  has  one  value,  since  an  electri- 
fied point,  possessing  so  small  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  not 
sensibly  to  influence  the  electrification  of  the  metallic  surface, 
would,  if  held  near  the  surface  in  any  locality,  experience  a 
force  perpendicular  to  the  surfiace  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Cor,  2.  The  electric  potential  throughout  the  inlerior  of  a 
hollow  metallic  body,  electrified  in  any  way  by  external  influ- 
ence, or,  if  insulated,  electrified  either  by  influence  or  by  com- 
munication of  electricity  to  it,  is  constant,  since  there  is  no 
electric  force  in  the  interior  in  such  circumstances. 

[It  is  easily  shown  by  mathematical  investigation,  that  the 
electric  force  experienced  by  an  electric  point  containing  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  electricity,  when  placed  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hollow  electrified  metallic  shell, 
gradually  diminishes  to  nothing  if  the  electric  point  be  moved 
gradually  from  the  exterior  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
shell  into  the  interior.  Hence  the  one  value  of  the  potential 
close  to  the  surface  outside,  mentioned  in  Cor.  1,  is  equal  to 
the  constant  value  throughout  the  interior  mentioned  in  Cor.  2.] 

336.  Interpretation  of  measurement  hy  electrometer, — Every 
kind  of  electrometer  consists  of  a  cage  or  case  containing  a  move- 
able and  a  fixed  conductor,  of  which,  one  at  least  is  insulated  and 
put  in  metallic  communication,  by  what  I  shall  call  the  prin- 
cipal electrode  passing  through  an  aperture  in  the  case  or  cage, 
with  the  conductor  whose  electricity  is  to  be  tested.  In  every 
properly  constructed  electrometer,  the  electric  force  experi- 
enced by  the  moveable  part  in  a  given  position  cannot  be 
electricdly  influenced  except  by  changing  the  diiSference  of 
potentials  between  the  principal  electrode  and  the  iminsulated 
conductor  or  conducting  system  in  the  electrometer.  Even 
the  best  of  ordinary  electrometers  hitherto  constructed  do  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  of  which 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  enclosing  case  is  generally  made,  is 
liable  to  become  electrified,  and  inevitably  does  become  -so 
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when  any  very  high  electrification  is  designedly  or  acciden- 
tally introduced,  even  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  moving  body  will  generally  not  return  to 
its  zero  position  when  the  principal  electrode  is  perfectly  dis- 
insulated.  Faraday  long  ago  showed  how  to  obviate  this  radi- 
cal defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case  with  a  fine 
network  of  tinfoil ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  electrometers  for  scientific  research,  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  electricity,  should  be  con- 
structed with  so  bad  and  obvious  a  defect  uncured  by  so  simple 
and  perfect  a  remedy.  When  it  Ls  desired  to  leave  the  interior 
of  the  electrometer  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  to  allow  it 
to  be  clearly  seen  from  any  external  position  with  as  little 
embarrassment  as  possible,  a  cage  made  like  a  bird's  cage,  with 
an  extremely  fine  wire  on  a  metal  frame,  inside  the  glass  shade 
used  to  protect  the  instrument  from  currents  of  air,  etc.,  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  tinfoil  network  lining  of 
the  glass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  properly  constructed 
electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring,  by  means  of  the 
motions  of  a  moveable  conductor,  the  difference  of  potentials 
of  two  conducting  systems  insulated  from  one  another,  of  one 
of  which  the  case  or  cage  of  the  apparatus  forms  part  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  it  is  sometimes  convenient  in 
special  researches  to  insulate  the  case  or  cage  of  the  apparatus, 
and  allow  it  to  acquire  a  potential  differing  from  that  of  the 
earth,  and  that  then,  as  always,  the  subject  of  measurement  is 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  principal  electrode  and 
the  case  or  cage,  while  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument 
the  potential  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  may  regard  the  electrometer  merely  as  an  instrument 
for  measuring  dififerences  of  potential  between  two  conducting 
systems  mutually  insulated ;  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
perfecting  any  kind  of  electrometer  (more  or  less  sensitive  as  it 
may  be,  according  t^  the  subjects  of  investigation  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used),  is,  that  accurate  evalvMions  in  absolute  measure, 
of  differences  of  potential,  may  be  immediately  derivable  from  its 
indications. 

337.  Relation  between  electrostatic  force  and  variation  of  electric 
potential. — §  335,  otherwise  stated,  is  equivalent  to  this : — The 
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average  component  electrostatic  force  in  the  straight  line  of 
air  between  two  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body  is  equal  to  their  dift'ereuce  of  potentials  divided  by  their 
distance.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  variation  of  electric 
potential  per  unit  of  length  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the 
component  of  the  electrostatic  force  in  that  direction.  Since 
the  average  electrostatic  force  in  the  line  joining  two  points  at 
which  the  values  of  the  potential  are  equal  is  nothing,  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  electrostatic  force  at  any  point  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  equipoteniial  surface  passin<£  through 
that  point ;  or  tlie  lines  of  force  (which  are  generally  curves) 
cut  the  series  of  equipotential  surfaces  at  right  angles.  The 
rate  of  variation  of  potential  per  unit  of  length  along  a  luie  of 
force  is  therefoi'e  equal  to  the  electrostatic  force  at  any  point. 

338.  Stratum  of  air  between  two  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
plane  or  carved  metallic  surfaces  maintained  at  different  poten- » 
tials, — Let  a  denote  the  distance  between  the  metallic  surfaces 
on  each  side  of  the  stratum  of  air  at  any  pait,  and  Y  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  resultant  elec- 
trostatic force  is  sensibly  constant  through  the  whole  distance, 
from  the  one  surface  to  the  other;  and  being  in  a  direction 

V 
sensibly  perpendicular  to  each,  it  must  (§337)  be  equal  to  ■—• 

Hence  (§  332)  the  electric  density  on  each  of  the  opposed  sur- 

V 
faces  is  equal  to  —    •     This  is  Green's  theory  of  the  Leyden 

phial. 

339.  Absolute  Electrometer. — As  a  particular  case  of  §  338, 
let  the  discs  be  plane  and  parallel :  and  let  the  distance  be- 
tween them  be  small  in  comparison  with  their  diameters,  or 
with  the  distance  of  any  part  of  either  from  any  conductor 
differing  from  it  in  potential  The  electric  density  will  be 
uniform  over  the  whole  of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces  and 

V 
equal  to  t —  >  being  positive  on  one  and  negative  on  the  other; 

and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  each  the  electrification 
will  be  comparatively  insensible.     Hence  the  force  of  attraction 

between  them  per  unit  of  area  (§§  333  and  334)  will  be  - — ^  ; 

if  A  denote  the  area  of  either  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  the 

R 
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[xix. 


Hence,  if  the  observed  force  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  w  grammes 
at  Glasgow,  we  have 


981-4  XM7=i4 


8ira* 


and  therefore 


--         /98l-4X«irXt 
F=a/ 3 


Addition,  dated  April  12,  1860. 

340.  Experiments  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
Table  I.  December  13,  have  been  repeated  by  the  same  two  ex- 
perimenters, with  different  distances  from  '75  to  1-5  of  a  centi- 
metre between  the  plates  of  the  absolute  electrometer,  and 
results  have  been  obtained  confirming  the  general  character  of 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables. 

The  absolute  evaluations  derived  from  these  later  series 
must  be  more  accurate  than  those  deduced  above  from  the 
single  series  of  December  13,  when  the  distance  between  the 
plates  in  the  absolute  electrometer  was  only  -5  of  a  centimetre. 
I  therefore,  by  permission,  add  the  following  Table  of  absolute 
determinations : — 


Electrostatic  forces  according 

Length  of  spark 

to  estimated  avenge  of  detei^ 

in  centimetres. 

minations  of  February  16,  i8, 

8. 

28,  and  29,  and  March  2. 

R. 

•0086 

2671 

•0127 

2670 

•0127 

262-2 

•0190 

224-2 

•0281 

200-6 

•0408 

1616 

•0663    • 

1441 

•0684 

139-6 

•0688 

140-8 

•0904 

134*9 

•1066 

1321 

•1325 

131-0 

Thase  results,  as  well  as  those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables, 
demonstrate  a  much  less  rapid  variation  with  distance,  of  the 
electrostatic  force  preceding  a  spark,  at  the  greater  than  at  the 
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smaller  distances.  It  seems  most  probable  that  at  still  greater 
distances  the  electrostatic  force  will  be  found  to  be  sensibly 
constant,  as  it  was  cei-tainly  expected  to  be  at  all  distances. 
The  limiting  value  to  which  the  results  shown  in  the  last 
Table  seem  to  point  must  be  something  not  much  less  than 
130.  This  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  68  grammes  weight  per 
square  decimetre.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  of  103,200  giiimmes  per  square  deci- 
metre, is  electrically  relieved  by  the  subtraction  of  not  more 
than  68,  on  two  veiy  slightly  convex  metallic  surfaces,  before 
the  air  between  them  is  cracked  and  a  spark  passes,  provided 
the  distance  between  them  is  not  less  than  i  of  a  centimetre. 
By  taking  into  account  the  result  of  my  preceding  communica- 
tion to  the  Bo}'al  Society,  we  may  also  conclude  that  a  Daniells 
battery  of  5510  elements  can  produce  a  spark  between  two 
slightly  convex  metallic  surfaces  at  i  of  a  centimetre  asunder 
in  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 
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XX.   REPOKT  ON   ELECTEOMETERS  AND   ELECTRO- 
STATIC MEASUREMENTS. 

[British  Aiutociation  Report  for  1867.     Report  of  Goinirdttee  on  Statidards 
of  EledricaX  Reaistaaice,] 

341.  An  electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  diflfer- 
ences  of  electric  potential  between  two  conductors  through 
effects  of  electrostatic  force,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  gal- 
vanometer, which,  of  whatever  species,  measures  differences  of 
electric  potentials  through  electromagnetic  eflfects  of  electric 
currents  produced  by  them.  When  an  electrometer  merely 
indicates  the  existence  of  electric  potential,  without  measuring 
its  amount,  it  is  commonly  called  an  electroscope;  but  the 
name  electrometer  is  properly  applied  when  greater  or  less 
d^ees  of  difference  are  indicated  on  any  scale  of  reckoning, 
if  approximately  constant,  even  during  a  single  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  first  step  towards  accurate  electrometry  in  every 
case  is  to  deduce  from  the  scale-readings,  numbers  which  shall 
be  in  simple  proportion  to  the  difference  of  potentials  to  be 
determined.  The  next  and  last  step  is  to  assign  the  corre- 
sponding values  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  Thus,  when 
for  any  electrometer  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  it  remains 
only  to  determine  the  single  constant  coefficient  by  which  the 
numbers,  deduced  from  its  indications  as  simply  proportional 
to  differences  of  potential,  must  be  multiplied  to  give  differ- 
ences of  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  This  co- 
efficient will  be  called,  for  brevity,  the  absolute  coefficient  of 
the  instrument  in  question. 

342.  Thus,  for  example,  the  gold-leaf  electrometer  indicates 
differences  of  potential  between  the  gold  leaves  and  the  solid 
walls  enclosing  the  air-space  in  which  they  move.  If  this 
solid  be  of  other  than  sufficiently  perfect  conducting  material, 
of  wood  and  glass,  or  of  metal  and  glass,  for  instance,  as  in  the 
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instrument  ordinarily  made,  it  is  quite  imperfect  and  indefinite 
in  its  indications,  and  is  not  worthy  of  being  even  called  an 
electroscope,  as  it  may  exhibit  a  divergence  when  the  difference 
of  potentials  which  the  operator  desires  to  discover  is  absolutely 
zero.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  (§  336)  that  Faraday  first 
remedied  this  defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case 
with  tinfoil,  cut  away  to  leave  apertures  proper  and  sufficient 
to  allow  indications  to  be  seen,  but  not  enough  to  cause  these 
indications  to  differ  sensibly  from  what  they  would  be  if  the 
conducting  envelope  were  completely  closed  around  it;  and 
that  not  till  a  long  time  after  did  any  other  naturalist,  mathe- 
matician, or  instrument- maker  seem  to  have  noticed  the  defect, 
or  even  to  have  unconsciously  remedied  it. 

343.  Electrometers  may  be  classified  in  genera  and  species 
according  to  the  shape  and  kinematic  relations  of  their  parts ; 
but  as  in  plants  and  animals  a  perfect  continuity  of  interme- 
diate species  has  been  imagined  between  the  rudimentary  plant 
and  the  most  perfect  animal,  so  in  electrometers  we  may  actu- 
ally construct  species  having  intermediate  qualities  continuous 
between  the  most  widely  different  genera.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  such  classification  as  the  following  is  convenient 
with  reference  to  the  several  instruments  commonly  in  use  and 
now  to  be  described : — 

I.  Eepulsion  electrometers. 

Pair  of  diverging  straws  as  used  by  Beccaria,  Volta,  and 
others,  last  century. 

Pair  of  diverging  gold  leaves  (Bennet). 

Peltier's  electrometer. 

Delmann's  electrometer. 

Old  station-electrometer,  described  in  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  May  1860  [§§  274-275,  above] ; 
also  in  Nicholas  Cyclopaedia,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmo- 
spheric" (edition,  1860)  [§  263,  above],  arid  in  Dr. 
Everett's  paper  of  1867, "  On  Atmospheric  Electricity  " 
{Philosophical  Transactions). 
II.  Sjrmmetrical  electrometers. 

Bohnenberger^s  electrometer. 

Divided-ring  electrometers. 
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III.  Attracted  disc  electrometers. 
Absolute  electrometer. 
Long-range  electromett*r. 
Portable  electrometer. 
Spring-standard  electrometer. 
844.  Class  I.  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples  re- 
ferred to;   and  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  any  of  these 
instruments  minutely  at  present^  as  they  are,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  superseded  by  the  divided- ring  electrometer  and 
electrometers  of  the  third  class. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  known  species  of  the  second 
class ;  but  it  is  intended  to  include  all  electrometers  in  which 
a  symmetrical  field  of  electric  force  is  constituted  by  two  sym- 
metrical fixed  conductoi-s  at  different  electric  potentials,  and  in 
which  the  indication  of  the  force  is  produced  by  means  of  an 
electrified  body  moveable  symmetrically  in  either  direction 
from  a  middle  position  in  this  field.  This  definition  is  obvi- 
ously fulfilled  by  Bohnenberger*s  well-known  instrument* 

345.  My  firet  published  description  of  a  divided-ring  electro- 
meter is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  tlve  Roman  Academy  of 
Scien/^esf  for  February  1857  ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  made 
great  improvements  in  the  instrument — firet,  by  applying  a 
light  min'or  to  indicate  deflections  of  the  moving  body ;  next, 
by  substituting  for  two  hailf  rings  four  quadrants,  and  conse- 
quently for  an  electrified  body  projecting  on  one  side  only  of 
the  axis,  an  electrified  body  projecting  symmetrically  on  the 
two  sides,  and  moveable  round  an  axis ;  and  lastly,  by  various 
mechanical  improvements,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  simple 
gauge  to  test  the  electrification  of  the  moveable  body,  and  of 
a  replenisher  to  raise  this  electrification  to  any  desired  degree. 

346.  In  the  accompanying  drawings,  Plate  I.  fig.  1  repre- 
sents the  front  elevation  of  the  instrument,  of  which  the  chief 
bulk  consists  of  ajar  of  white  glass  (flint)  supported  on  three 
legs  by  a  brass  mounting,  cemented  round  the  outside  of  its 
mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  stout  sheet-brass,  with 


*  A  single  gold  le&f  hanging  between  the  upper  ends  of  two  equal  and 
similar  dry  piles  standing  vertically  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  metal,  one  with 
its  positive  and  the  other  with  its  negative  pole  up. 

t  Accademia  Pontifieia  dei  Nuovi  Lincei. 
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a  lantern-shaped  cover  standing  over  a  wide  aperture  in  its 
centre.  Fdt  brevity,  in  what  follows  these  three  parts  will  be 
called  the  jar,  the  main  cover,  and  the  lantern. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  quadrants  as  seen  from  above;  they 
are  shown  in  elevation  at  a  and  I,  fig.  1,  and  in  section  at  c  and 
dy  fig.  2.  They  consist  of  four  quarters  of  a  flat  circular  box 
of  brass,  with  circular  apertures  in  the  centres  of  its  top  and 
bottom.  Their  position  in  the  instrument  is  shown  in  figs. 
1,  2,  and  6.  Each  of  the  four  quadrants  is  supported  on  a 
glass  stem  passing  downwards  through  a  slot  in  the  main  cover 
of  the  jar,  from  a  brass  mounting  on  the  outside  of  it,  and 
admits  of  being  drawn  outwards  for  a  space  of  about  1  centi- 
metre (f  of  an  inch)  from  the  positions  they  occupy  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use,  which  are  approximately  those  shown  in 
the  drawings.  Three  of  them  are  secured  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions by  nuts  (e,  e,  e)  on  the  outside  of  the  chief  flat  lid  of  the 
jar  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  upper  end  of  the  stem,  carrying  the 
fourth,  is  attached  to  a  brass  piece  (/,  fig.  6)  resting  on  three 
short  legs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  cover,  two  of  these 
legs  being  guided  by  a  straight  V-groove  at  (g)  to  give  them 
freedom  to  move  in  a  straight  line  inwards  or  outwards,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  motion.  This  brass  piece  is  pressed  out- 
wards and  downwards  by  a  properly  arranged  spring  (h),  and 
is  kept  from  gliding  out  by  a  micrometer-screw  (t)  turning  in 
a  fixed  nut.  This  simple  kinematic  arrangement  gives  great 
steadiness  to  the  fourth  quadrant  when  the  screw  is  turned 
inwards  or  outwards,  and  then  left  in  any  position ;  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  but  little  friction  against  the  sliding  in 
either  direction.  The  opposite  quadrants  are  connected  in  two 
pairs  by  wires,  as  shown  in  fig.  5 ;  and  two  stout  vertical  wires 
(/,  m),  called  the  chief  electrodes,  passing  through  holes  in  the 
roof  of  the  lantern,  are  firmly  supported  by  long  perforated 
vulcanite  columns  passing  through  those  holes,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  pairs  of  quadrants  with  the  external  conductors 
whose  difference  of  potentials  is  to  be  tested.  Springs  {n,  o)  at 
the  lower  ends  of  these  columns,  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  main- 
tain metallic  contact  between  the  chief  electrodes  and  the 
upper  sides  of  two  contiguous  quadrants  (a  and  b)  when  the 
lantern  is  set  down  in  its  proper  position,  but  allow  the  lantern 
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to  be  removed,  carrying  the  chief  electrodes  with  it,  and  to  be 
replaced  at  pleasure  without  disturbing  the  quadrants.  The 
lantern  also  carries  an  insulated  charging-rod  (p),  or  temporary 
electrode,  for  charging  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  (§  351)  to  a 
small  degree,  to  be  increased  by  the  replenisher  (§  352),  or,  it 
may  be,  for  making  special  experiments  in  which  the  potential 
of  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar  is  to  be  measured  by  a  separate 
electrometer,  or  kept  at  any  stated  amount  of  difference  from 
that  of  the  outer  coating.  When  not  in  use  this  temporary 
electrode  is  secured  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  disconnected 
from  the  inner  coating. 

-  347.  The  main  cover  supports  a  glass  column  ((^,  fig.  2) 
projecting  vertically  upwards  through  its  central  apertui'e, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a  brass  piece  (r),  which 
bears  above  it  a  fixed  attracting  disc  (s),  to  be  described  later 
(§  353) ;  and  projecting  down  from  it  a  fixed  plate  bearing 
the  silk-fibre  suspension  of  the  mirror  {t),  needle  {u)y  etc.,  seen 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  fixed  guard  tubes  (v,  w),  to  be  described 
presently.  To  the  main  cover  also  is  attached  the  circular 
level  (fig.  6),  which  is  adjusted  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
instrument  in  which  the  quadrants  are  level,  and  the  guard- 
tubes  just  mentioned  vertical.  Its  lower  surface  which  rests 
on  the  cover  is  slightly  rounded,  like  a  convex  lens,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  slight  further  adjustment  (see  end  of  §  348,  AddUwii) 
by  varying  the  relative  pressure  of  the  three  screws  by  which  it 
is  fastened  down  to  the  cover. 

348.  The  moveable  conductor  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
stiff  platinum  wire  (x),  about  8  centimetres  {^\  inches)  long, 
with  the  needle  rigidly  attached  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  connected  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by 
a  fine  platinum  ^vire  hanging  down  from  its  lower  end  and  kept 
stretched  by  a  platinum  weight  under  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  upper  end  of  the  stiff  platinum  wire  is  supported  by  a 
single  silk- fibre  so  that  it  hangs  down  vertically.  The  mirror 
is  attached  to  it  just  below  its  upper  end.  Thus  the  mirror, 
the  needle,  and  the  stiff  platinum  stem  constitute  a  rigid  body 
having  very  perf'ect  freedom  to  move  round  a  vertical  axis  (the 
line  of  the  bearing  fibre),  and  yet  practically  prevented  from 
any  other  motion  in  the  regular  use  of  the  instrument  by  the 
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weight  of  its  own  mass  and  that  of  the  loose  piece  of  platinum 
hanging  from  it  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar.  A 
very  small  magnet  is  attached  to  the  needle,  which,  by  strong 
magnets  fixed  outside  the  jar,  is  directed  to  one  position,  about 
which  it  oscillates  after  it  is  turned  through  any  angle  round 
the  vertical  axis,  and  then  left  to  itself.  The  external  magnets 
are  so  placed  that  when  there  is  magnetic  equilibrium  the 
needle  is  in  the  symmetrical  position  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6 
with  reference  to  the  quadrants.* 

[Addition,  April  1870. — The  success  of  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  footnote  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  bifilar 
suspension  in  all  the  Quadrant  Elec- 
trometers now  made.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  margin.  The  stiff  plati- 
num wire  which  cames  the  mirror 
and  needle  has  a  cross  piece  at  its 
upper  end,  to  which  are  attached  the 
lower  ends  of  the  two  suspending 
silk  fibres ;  the  other  ends  being 
wound  upon  the  two  pins  c,  d,  which 
may  be  turned  in  their  sockets  by  a 
square-pointed  key,  to  equalize  the 
tensions  of  the  fibres,  and  make  the 
needle  hang  midway  between  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  qua- 
drants. The  pins  c,  d,  are  pivoted 
in  blocks  carried  by  springs  e,  /,  to 
allow  them  to  be  shifted  horizontally 
when  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
points  of  suspension.  The  screws  a,  6, 
which  traverse  these  blocks,  have  their 
points  bearing  against  the  fixed  plate  behind,  so  that  when  a  or 
b  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  neigh- 
l)ouring  point  of  suspension  is  brought  forward,  and  conversely. 
The  needle  may  thus  be  made  to  turn  through  an  angle,  till  it 
lies  in  the  symmetrical  position  represented  in  fig.  5,  Plate  I., 
when  all  electrical  disturbance  has  been  guarded  against  by 

*  Recently  I  hav«  mode  experiments  on  a  bifilar  suspension  with  a  view 
to  superseding  the  magnetic  adjustment,  which  promise  well. 
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connecting  the  quadrants  with  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  jar. 
The  conical  pin  h  passes  between  the  two  springs  and  screws 
into  the  plate  behind ;  by  screwing  it  inwards  the  points  of  sus- 
pension are  made  to  recede  from  each  other  laterally,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  needle  to  a  deflecting  couple  is  diminished, 
and  conversely. 

The  method  employed  to  test  the  symmetry  of  the  suspen- 
sion is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  if  the  tension  be 
equally  distributed  between  the  two  fibres,  the  sensibility  of 
the  needle  to  the  same  deflecting  couple  will  be  less  than  if 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  were  supported 
by  one  fibre ;  also,  the  sensibility  being  a  minimum,  a  small 
deviation  from  the  conditions  which  make  it  so  will  produce 
the  least  change  of  sensibility,  by  the  known  property  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  To  test  whether  these  conditions  are 
attained,  raise  first  one  side  of  the  instrument  a  little  (one  turn 
of  the  foot- screw  on  that  side  is  usually  su£Gicient),  and  then 
produce  an  equal  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
position  marked  by  the  attached  level  (§  347);  and  in  each 
position  of  the  instrument  observe  the  deflection  of  the  image 
on  the  scale  produced  by  some  constant  difference  of  potentials, 
as  that  between  the  two  poles  of  a  DanielFs  cell.  This  deflection 
ought  to  be  very  nearly  equal  in  the  three  positions,  but  exactly 
equal  in  the  two  disturbed  positions,  and  somewhat  gi^eater  in 
these  than  in  the  middle  or  level  position.  WTien  the  instru- 
ment IS  far  out  of  adjustment,  the  deviation  will  be  greater  in 
one  of  the  disturbed  positions  and  less  in  the  other  than  in  the 
middle  position.  When  it  is  but  slightly  out  of  adjustment, 
the  deflections  in  the  disturbed  positions  may  both  somewhat 
exceed  that  in  the  middle  position,  but  to  different  degrees. 
An  approximation  to  symmetry  thus  far  at  least  should  be 
obtained  by  merely  turning  the  pins  {c,  d)  in  their  sockets  as 
already  directed,  througli  the  minutest  angles  sensible  to  the 
operator,  without  altering  the  adjustment  of  the  spirit-level  on 
the  cover.  Wlien  that  has  been  done,  the  level  on  the  cover 
ought  to  be  adjusted  (§  347)  by  successive  trials  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  instrument  such  that  when  equally  dis- 
turbed from  it  in  opposite  directions,  the  deflections  obtained 
are  equally  in  excess  of  the  deflection  obtained  in  the  indicated 
position.] 
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349.  The  needle  {v)  is  of  thin  sheet  aluminium  cut  to 
the  shape  seen  in  figs.  5  and  6 ;  the  very  thinnest  sheet 
that  gives  the  requisite  stiffness  being  chosen.  Its  area  is  4| 
square  centimetres,  and  weight  *07  of  a  gramme.  If  the  four 
quadrants  are  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  position'round  it,  and 
if  they  are  kept  at  one  electric  potential  by  a  metallic  arc  con- 
necting the  chief  electrodes  outside,  the  needle  may  be  strongly 
electrified  without  being  disturbed  from  its  position  of  magnetic 
equilibrium ;  but  if  it  is  electrified,  and  if  the  external  elec- 
trodes be  disconnected,  and  any  difference  of  potentials  esta- 
blished between  them,  the  needle  will  clearly  experience  a 
couple  turning  it  round  its  vertical  axis,  its  two  ends  being 
driven  from  the  positive  quadrants  towards  the  negative,  if  it 
is  itself  positively  electrified.  It  is  kept  positive  rather  than 
negative  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  because  I  find 
that  when  a  conductor  with  sharp  edges  or  points  is  surrounded 
by  another  presenting  everywhere  a  smooth  surface,  a  much 
greater  difference  of  potentials  can  be  established  between  them, 
without  producing  disruptive  discharge,  if  the  points  and  edges 
are  positive  than  if  they  are  negative. 

350.  The  minx)r  (<)  serves  to  indicate,  by  reflecting  a  ray  of 
light  from  a  lamp,  small  angular  motions  of  the  needle  round 
the  vertical  axis.  It  is  a  very  light,  concave,  silvered  glass 
mirror,  being  of  only  8  millimetres  (J  of  an  inch)  diameter,  and 
22  milligrammes  (J  of  a  grain)  weight.  I  had  for  many  years 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  mirrors  for  my 
form  of  mirror  galvanometer;  but  they  are  now  supplied  in 
very  great  perfection  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers, 
London.  [Addition,  May  1870. — I  have  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting more  of  these  light  ground  concave  mirrors  giving  good 
images,  after  a  few  supplied  by  Mr.  Becker  at  the  time  when 
the  report  was  written.  The  lightest  ground  mirrors  that 
Mr.  Becker  can  guarantee  to  give  good  images,  weigh  isV  of  a 
gramme  (t^  of  a  grain).  These  answer  well  enough  for  the 
electrometers,  because  the  aluminium  needle  weighing  ^  of  a 
gramme  (1^  grain),  and  being  of  much  greater  linear  dimen- 
sions, its  moment  of  inertia  is  not  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  mirror  of  that  weight ;  and  they  are  preferred  for 
this  purpose  to  the  exquisite  light  mirrors  supplied  by  Mr. 
White,  as  being  stronger  and  less  liable  to  warp  in  being 
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mounted.  But  for  galvanometers,  and  especially  telegraph- 
signal  galvanometers,  it  is  important  that  the  mirrors  be  the 
very  lightest  possible.  The  only  mirrors  suitable  for  this 
purpose  which  I  can  now  obtain  are  supplied  by  Mr.  White. 
They  give  very  perfect  images,  and  weigh  to  of  a  gramme 
(-nr  of  a  grain)  without  the  magnets,  and  ^Ar  of  a  gramme 
with  the  magnets  attached.  Mr.  White  produces  them  by 
cutting  out  and  silvering  a  large  number  of  circles  of  the 
thinnest  microscope  glass,  attaching  the  magnets  (four  on  the 
back  of  each  mirror),  and  finally  testing  for  the  image.  Out  of 
fifty  tried,  about  ten  or  fifteen  are  generally  found  satisfactory. 
A  mirror  may  give  a  good  image  before  the  magnets  are 
attached,  and  become  warped  out  of  shape  and  give  a  bad 
image  after  the  magnets  have  been  cemented  to  it.]  The 
focus  for  parallel  rays 'is  about  50  centimetres  (20  inches) 
from  the  mirror,  and  thus  the  rays  of  the  lamp  placed  at  a 
distance  of  1  metre  (or  40  inches)  are  brought  to  a  focus 
at  the  same  distance.  The  lamp  is  usually  placed  close  be- 
hind the  vertical  screen  a  little  below  or  above  the  normal 
line  of  the  mirror,  and  the  image  is  thrown  on  a  graduated 
scale  extending  horizontally  above  or  below  the  aperture  in  the 
screen  tlirough  which  the  lamp  sends  .its  light.  When  the 
mirror  is  at  its  magnetic  zero  position,  the  lamp  is  so  placed 
that  its  image  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  a  vertical  plane  with 
itself,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  above  or  below  its  level,  so 
that  there  is  as  little  obliquity  as  possible  in  the  reflection,  and 
the  line  traversed  by  the  image  on  the  screen  during  the  deflec- 
tion is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  straight.  The  distance  of  the  lamp 
and  screen  from  the  mirror  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  as  perfect 
an  image  as  possible  of  a  fine  wire  which  is  stretched  vertically 
in  the  plane  of  the  screen  across  the  aperture  through  which 
the  lamp  shines  on  the  mirror ;  and  with  Mr.  Becker's  mirrors, 
as  with  Mr.  White's  selected  galvanometer  mirrors,  I  find 
it  easy  to  read  the  horizontal  motions  of  the  dark  image  to 
an  accuracy  of  the  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  In  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  instrument  a  white  paper  screen,  printed  from  a 
copper-plate,  divided  to  fortieths  of  an  inch,  is  employed,  and 
the  readings  are  commonly  taken  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  scale- 
division  ;  but  with  a  little  practice  they  may,  when  so  much 
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accui-acy  is  desired,  be  read  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the 
tenth  of  a  scale-division.  Formerly  a  slit  in  front  of  the  lamp 
was  used,  but  the  wire  giving  a  dark  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
image  of  the  flame  is  a  very  great  improvement,  first  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Everett  (in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  Professor  P.  G.  Tait)  in  his  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of 
solids  made  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Laboratory  of  Glasgow 
University  * 

351.  The  chai-ge  of  the  needle  remains  sensibly  constant 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  in  virtue  of 
the  arrangement  by  which  it  is  kept  in  communication  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  outside  of  the 
jar  being  coated  with  tinfoil  and  connected  with  the  earth,  so 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  Leyden  jar.  The  whole  outside  of  the 
jar,  even  where  not  coated  with  tinfoil,  is  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  instrument,  especially  in  our  moist  climate,  kept  virtually 
at  one  potential  through  conduction  along  its  surface.  This 
potential  is  generally,  by  connecting  wires  or  metal  pieces,  kept 
the  same  as  that  of  the  brass  legs  and  fmmework  of  the  instru- 
ment. To  prevent  disturbance  in  case  of  strongly  electrified 
bodies  being  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument, 
a  wire  is  either  wrapped  round  the  jar  from  top  to  bottom,  or  a 
cage  or  network  of  wire,  or  any  convenient  metal  case,  is  placed 
round  it ;  but  this  ought  to  be  easily  removed  or  opened  at  any 
time  to  permit  the  interior  to  be  seen.  When  the  instrument 
is  left  to  itself  from  day  to  day  in  ordinary  use,  the  needle, 
connected  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  as  just  described, 
loses,  of  course,  unless  replenished,  something  of  its  charge ; 
but  not  in  general  more  than  J  per  cent,  per  day,  when  the  jar 
is  of  flint-glass  made  in  Glasgow.  On  trying  similar  jars  of 
green  glass  I  found  that  they  lost  their  charge  more  rapidly 
per  hour  than  the  white  glass  jars  per  month.  I  have  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  found  white  glass  jars  to  be  as  defec- 
tive as  those  green  ones,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  defect  I 


*  A  Drmnmond  light  placed  about  70  centimetres  from  the  mirror  gives 
an  image,  on  a  screen  about  3  metres  distant,  brilliant  enough  for  lecture- 
illustrations,  and  with  sufficient  definition  to  allow  accurate  readings  of  the 
positions  on  a  scale  marked  by  the  image  of  a  fine  vertical  wire  in  front  of 
the  light 
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found  in  the  green  jara  may  have  been  an  accident  to  the  jars 
tested,  and  not  an  essential  property  of  that  kind  of  glass. 

352.  I  have  recently  made  the  very  useful  addition  of  a 
replenisher  to  restore  electricity  to  the  jar  from  time  to  time 
when  required.  It  consists  of  (1.)  a  turning  vertical  shaft  of 
vulcanite  bearing  two  metal  pieces  called  carriers  (6,  J,  figs. 
17  and  18);  (2.)  two  springs  (rf,  d,  figs.  16  and  18),  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  arc,  making  contact  with  tlie  carriers  once 
every  half  turn  of  the  shaft,  and  therefore  called  connectors ; 
and  (3.)  two  inductors  (a,  a)  with  receiving  springs  (c,  c)  attached 
to  them,  which  make  contact  with  the  carriers  once  every  half 
turn,  shortly  before  the  connecting  contacts  are  made.  The 
inductors  (a,  a,  figs.  16  and  18)  ai-e  pieces  of  sheet  metal  bent 
into  circular  cylindrical  shapes  of  about  120°  each;  they  are 
placed  so  as  to  deviate  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawing 
from  parts  of  a  cylindrical  surface  coaxial  with  the  tuming- 
shaft,  leaving  gaps  of  about  60°  on  each  side.  The  diameter  of 
this  cylindrical  surface  is  about  15  millimeti-es  (about  f  of  an 
inch).  The  carriers  (6,  J,  figs.  17  and  18)  are  also  of  sheet 
metal  bent  to  cylindrical  surfaces,  but  nut  exactly  circular 
cylinders;  and  are  so  placed  on  the  bearing  vidcanite  shaft 
that  each  is  rubbed  by  the  contact  springs  over  a  very  short 
space,  about  1  millimetre  beyond  its  foremost  edge,  when  turned 
ill  the  proper  direction  for  replenishing.  The  receiving  springs 
(c,  c,  figs.  17  and  18)  make  their  contacts  with  each  carrier 
immediately  after  it  has  got  fairly  under  cover,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inductor.  Each  carrier  subtends  an  angle  of  about  60°  at 
the  axis  of  the  turning- shaft.  The  connecting  contacts  are 
completed  just  before  the  carriers  commence  emerging  from 
being  under  cover  of  the  inductors.  The  carriers  may  be  said 
to  be  under  cover  of  the  inductore  when  they  are  within  the 
angle  of  120°  subtended  by  the  inductors  on  each  side  of  the 
axis.  One  of  the  inductors  is  in  metallic  communication  with 
the  outside  coating  of  the  jar,  the  other  with  the  inside.  Figs. 
16,  17,  and  18  illustrate  sufficiently  the  shape  of  carriers  and 
the  succession  of  the  contacts.  The  arrow-head  indicates  the 
direction  to  turn  for  replenishing.  When  it  is  desired  to 
diminish  the  chaise,  the  replenisher  is  turned  backwards.  A 
small  charge  having  been  given  to  the  jar  from  an  independent 
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source,  the  repleiiisher  when  turned  forwards  increases  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  the  two  inductors  and  therefore 
between  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  connected  with  them  by  a 
constant  percentage  per  half  turn,  unless  it  is  raised  to  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  break  down  the  air-insulation  by  disruptive  dis- 
charge. The  electric  action  is  explained  simply  thus: — The 
carriera,  when  connected  by  the  connecting  springs,  receive  op- 
posite charges  by  induction,  of  which  they  deposit  large  propor- 
tions the  next  time  they  touch  receiving  springs.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  the  jar  be  charged  positively,  the  carrier  emerging 
from  the  inductor  connected  with  the  inner  coating  carries  a 
negative  charge  round  to  the  receiving  spring  connected  with  the 
outside  coating,  while  the  other  canier,  emerging  from  the  induc- 
tor connected  with 'the  outside  coating,  carries  a  positive  charge 
round  to  the  receiving  spring  connected  with  the  inside  coating. 
If  the  carriers  are  not  suflBciently  well  under  cover  of  the  in- 
ductors during  both  the  receiving  contacts  and  the  connecting 
contacts  to  render  the  charges  which  they  acquire  by  induction 
during  the  connecting  contacts  greater  than  that  which  they 
carry  away  with  them  from  the  receiving  contacts,  the  rotation, 
even  in  the  proper  direction  for  replenishing,  does  not  increase, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  charge  of  the  jar.  The 
deviations  of  the  inductors  from  the  circular  cylinder,  referred 
to  above,  have  been  adopted  to  give  greater  security  against 
this  failure.  A  steel  pivot  fixed  to  tlie  top  of  the  vulcanite 
shaft,  and  passing  through  the  main  cover,  carries  a  small 
mUled  head  (y,  fig.  1)  above,  on  the  outside,  which  is  spun 
rapidly  round  in  either  direction  by  the  finger,  and  thus  in 
less  than  a  minute  a  small  charge  in  the  jar  may  be  doubled. 
The  diminution  of  the  charge,  when  the  instrument  is  left  to 
itself  for  twenty- four  hours,  is  sometimes  imperceptible ;  but 
when  any  loss  is  discovered  to  have  taken  place,  even  if  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent.,  a  few  moments'  use  of  the  replenisher 
suflSces  to  restore  it,  and  to  adjust  it  with  minute  accuracy  to 
the  required  degree  by  aid  of  the  gauge  to  be  described  pre- 
sently. The  principle  of  the  "replenisher"  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  "  doubler  **  of  Bennet.  In  the  essentials  of  its  con- 
struction it  is  the  same  as  Varley's  improved  form  of  Nichol- 
son's "  revolving  doubler." 
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353.  The  gauge  consists  of  an  electrometer  of  Class  III. 
The  moveable  attracted  disc  is  a  square  portion  of  a  piece  of 
very  thin  sheet  aluminium  of  the  shape  shown  at  a  in  jSg.  4. 
It  is  supported  on  a  stretched  platinum  wire  passing  through 
two  holes  in  the  sheet,  and  over  a  very  small  projecting  ridge 
of  bent  sheet  aluminium  placed  in  tlie  manner  shown  in  the 
magnified  drawing,  fig.  3.  The  ends  of  this  wke  are  passed 
through  holes  in  curved  springs,  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  are  bent 
round  them  so  as  to  give  a  secure  attachment  without  solder, 
and  without  touching  the  straight  stretched  part  of  the  wire. 
The  ends  of  tlie  platinum  wire  08,  ff)  are  attached  by  cement 
to  the  springs,  mei-ely  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  loose, 
care  being  taken  that  the  cement  does  not  prevent  metallic 
contact  between  some  part  of  the  aluminium  wire  and  one 
or  both  of  the  brass  springs.  I  have  constantly  found  fine 
platinum  wire  rendered  brittle  by  ordinary  solder  applied  to  it. 
The  use  of  these  springs  is  to  keep  the  platinum  wire  stretched 
with  an  approximately  constant  tension  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  various  temperatures.  Their  fixed  ends  are  attached  to 
round  pins,  which  are  held  with  their  axes  in  a  line  with  the 
fibre  by  friction,  in  bearings  forming  parts  of  two  adjustable 
brass  pieces  (y,  y)  indicated  in  fig.  4 ;  these  pieces  are  adjusted 
once  for  all  to  stretch  the  wire  with  sufficient  force,  and  to  keep 
the  square  attracted  disc  in  its  proper  position.  The  round 
pins  bearing  the  stretching  springs  are  turned  through  very 
small  angles  by  pressing  on  the  projecting  springs  with  the 
finger.  They  are  set  so  as  to  give  a  proper  amount  of  torsion 
tending  to  tilt  the  attracted  disc  (a)  upwards,  and  the  long  end 
of  the  aluminium  lever  (8),  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  downwards. 
The  downward  motion  of  the  long  end  is  limited  by  a  properly 
placed  stop.  Another  stop  (e)  above  limits  the  upward  motion, 
which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  electrification  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument.  A  very  fine  opaque  black  hair  (that  of  a 
small  black-and-tan  terrier  I  have  found  much  superior  to  any 
hitherto  tried)  is  stretched  across  the  forked  portion  of  the 
sheet  aluminium  in  which  tlie  long  arm  of  the  lever  terminates. 
Looked  at  horizontally  from  the  outside  of  the  instrument  it  is 
seen,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  Plate  I.,  against  a  white  background, 
marked  with  two  very  fine  black  circles.     These  sight-plates 
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in  the  instruments,  as  now  made  by  Mr.  White,  are  of  the  same 
material  as  the  ordinary  enamel  watch-dials,  with  black  figures 
on  a  white  ground.  The  white  space  between  the  two  circles 
should  be  a  very  little  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  hair.  The 
sight-plate  is  set  to  be  as  near  the  hair  as  it  can  be  without 
impeding  its  motion  in  any  part  of  its  range ;  it  is  slightly 
convex  forwards,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  hair  is  nearer  to  it 
when  in  the  middle  between  the  black  circles  than  when  in 
any  other  part  of  its  range.  It  is  thus  made  very  easy,  even 
without  optical  aid,  to  avoid  any  considerable  error  of  parallax 
in  estimating  the  position  of  the  hair  relatively  to  the  two 
black  ciixjles.  By  a  simple  plano-convex  lens  (^,  fig.  2),  with 
the  convex  side  turned  inwards,  it  is  easy,  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  instrument,  to  distinguish  a  motion  up  or  down  of  the 
hair  amounting  to  ttrrt  of  an  inch.  With  a  little  care  I  have 
ascertained.  Dr.  Joule  assisting,  that  a  motion  of  no  more  than 
go  000  of  an  inch  from  one  definite  central  position  can  be 
securely  tested  without  the  aid  of  other  magnifying  power  than 
that  given  by  the  simple  lens.  The  lens  during  use  is  in  a 
fixed  position  relatively  to  the  framework  bearing  the  needle, 
but  it  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  to  suit  the  focus  of  each 
observer.  To  give  great  magnification,  it  ought  to  be  drawn  out 
so  far  that  the  hair  and  sight-plate  behind  may  be  but  little 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  and  the  observer's 
eye  ought  to  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment, no  less  than  20  centimetres  (8  inches)  to  get  good  mag- 
nification ;  and  a  short-sighted  person  should  use  his  ordinary 
concave  eye-lens  close  to  his  eye.  The  reason  for  turning  the 
convexity  of  the  small  plano-convex  lens  inwards  is,  that  with 
such  a  lens  so  placed,  if  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  too  high  or  too 
low,  the  hair  seems  to  him  curved  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
he  is  thus  guided  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  level  sufficiently  constant 
to  do  away  with  all  sensible  effects  of  parallax  on  the  position  of 
the  hair  relatively  to  the  black  circles.  The  framework  carry- 
ing the  stretched  platinum  wire  and  moveable  attracted  disc  is 
above  the  brass  roof  of  the  lantern,  in  which  a  square  aperture 
is  cut  to  allow  the  square  portion  constitutiug  the  short  arm  of 
the  aluminium  balance  to  be  attracted  downwards  by  the  fixed 
attracting  disc  (§  347),  to  be  presently  described.    A  side  view 
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of  the  attracting  plate,  the  brass  roof  of  the  laatem,  the  alu- 
minium balance,  the  sight-plate,  the  hair,  and  the  plano-convex 
lens  is  given  in  section  (fig.  2) ;  also  a  glass  upper  roof  to  pro- 
tect the  gauge  and  the  interior  of  the  instrument  below  from 
dust  and  disturbance  by  currents  of  air,  to  which,  without  this 
upper  roof,  it  would  be  exposed,  through  the  small  vacant  space 
around  the  moveable  aluminium  square.  The  fixed  attracting 
disc  is  borne  by  a  vertical  screw  screwing  into  the  upper  brass 
mounting  (z,  fig.  2)  (§  347),  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  Leyden  jar  through  the  guard  tubes,  etc.,  and  is  secured  in 
any  position  by  the  "jam  nut,"  shown  in  the  drawing  at  z, 
fig.  2.  This  disc  (s)  is  circular,  and  about  38  millimetres  (1| 
inch)  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  horizontally  with  its  centre 
under  the  centre  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the 
lantern.  Its  distance  from  the  lower  siuface  of  the  roof  and  of 
the  moveable  attracted  disc  may  be  from  2|  to  5  millimetres 
(from  -nr  to  T  of  an  inch),  and  is  to  be  adjusted,  along  with  the 
amoimt  of  torsion  in  the  platinum  wire  bearing  the  aluminium 
balance-arm,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  sensibility  to  the  gauge. 
The  sensibility  is  increased  by  diminishing  the  distance  from 
the  attracting  to  the  attracted  plate,  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  torsion.  Or,  again,  the  degree  of  the  potential  indicated  by 
it  when  the  hair  is  in  the  sighted  position  is  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  the  plates,  or  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  torsion.  If  the  electrification  of  the  needle  is  too 
great,  its  proper  position  of  equilibrium  becomes  unstable ;  or 
before  this  there  is  sometimes  a  liability  to  discharge  by  a  spark 
across  some  of  the  air-spaces.  The  instrument  works  extremely 
well  with  the  needle  charged  but  little  less  than  to  give  rise  to 
one  or  both  of  these  faults,  and  I  adjust  the  gauge  accordingly. 

354.  The  strength  of  the  fixed  steel  directing  magnets  is  to 
be  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  amount  of  deflection  with  any 
stated  diflFerence  of  potentials  maintained  between  the  two 
chief  electrodes,  when  the  jar  is  charged  to  the  degree  which 
brings  the  hair  of  the  gauge  to  its  sighted  position.  In  the 
instruments  already  made,  the  deflection  *  by  a  single  cell  of 

■ 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  scale-divisions  over  which  the  laminoas 
image  moves  when  the  chief  electrodes  are  disconnected  from  one  another 
and  pnt  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  two  plates  of  a  Darnell's  battery. 
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Daniell's  amounts  to  about  100  scale-divisions  (of  ru  of  an  inch 
each  and  at  a  distance  of  40  inches)^  if  the  magnetic  directive 
force  is  such  as  to  give  a  period  of  vibration  equal  to  about  1*5 
seconds,  when  the  jar  is  discharged  and  the  four  quadrants 
are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  jar.  Lower  degrees  of  sensibility  may  be  attained  better  by 
increasing  the  magnetic  directing  force  than  by  diminishing  the 
charge  of  the  jar.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  to  be  used 
for  measuring  and  photographically  recording  the  potential  of 
atmospheric  electricity  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of  the 
water-dropping  collector*  breaks  into  drops,  the  magnetic 
directing  force  may  be  made  from  10  to  100  times  greater  than 
that  just  described  When  this  is  to  be  done  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  attach  a  somewhat  more  powerful  magnetic  needle 
than  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  most  recent  instruments 
where  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  has  been  provided  for.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  general  the  directing-force  of  the  ex- 
ternal steel  magnets  cannot  be  too  strong,  as  the  stronger  it  is 
the  less  is  the  disturbance,  produced  by  magnetic  bodies  moving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument."!-  In  laboratory  work, 
where  numerous  magnetic  experiments  are  being  performed  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  telegraph  factories  where 
there  is  constant  disturbance  by  large  moving  masses  of  iron, 
the  artificial  magnetic  field  of  the  electrometer  ought  to  be 
made  very  strong.  To  allow  this,  and  yet  leave  sufficient 
sensibility  to  the  instrument,  the  suspended  magnetic  needle 
has  been  made  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  is  now  reduced  to 
two  small  pieces  of  steel  side  by  side,  6  millimetres  (J  of  an 
inch)  long.  For  a  meteorological  observatory  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  the  directing  magnetic  force  may  be  so  great  that 
the  greatest  disturbance  experienced  in  magnetic  storms  shall 
not  sensibly  deflect  the  luminous  image. 

355.  The  sensibility  of  the  gauge  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
a  variation  in  the  charge  of  the  jar,  producing  an  easily  per- 
ceived change  in  the  position  of  the  hair,  shall  produce  no 

*  See  Royal  Institution  Lecture,  May  18,  1860  (§§  278,  279,  above),  or 
Nichors  CyclopcBdiu,  article  *<  Electricity,  Atmospheric "  (Edition  1860) 
(§  262,  above). 

t  All  embarrassment  from  this  source  will  be  done  away  with  if  the  biiilar 
plan  be  adopted  (see  §  348,  AddUion), 
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sensible  change  in  the  deflection  of  the  luminous  image  pro- 
duced by  the  greatest  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
quadrants,  which  is  to  be  measured  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment. I  believe  the  instruments  already  made,  when  adjusted 
to  fulfil  these  conditions,  may  be  trusted  to  measure  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  produced  by  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  to 
an  accuracy  of  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  constancy  of  value  of  the  unit  of  each  instrument 
depends  not  only  on  the  constancy  of  the  potential  indicated 
by  the  gauge,  but  also  on  the  constancy  of  the  magnetic  force 
in  the  field  traversed  by  the  suspended  magnet,  and  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  latter.  As  each  of  these 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually  from  year  to  year  (al- 
though very  slowly  after  the  first  few  hours  or  weeks),  rigorous 
methods  must  be  adopted  to  take  such  variations  into  account,  if 
the  instrument  is  to  be  trusted  as  giving  accurately  comparable 
indications  at  all  times.  The  only  method  hitherto  provided 
for  this  most  important  object  consists  in  the  observation  of 
the  deflection  produced  by  a  measured  motion  of  one  of  the 
quadrants  by  the  micrometer  screw  {{)  when  the  four  quadrants 
are  put  in  metallic  communication  with  one  another  through 
the  principal  electrodes ;  the  jar  being  brought  to  one  constant 
potential  by  aid  of  the  gauge,  and  therefore  the  force  producing 
the  deflection  being  constant.  The  amount  of  the  deflection  will 
show  whether  or  not  the  force  of  the  magnetic  field  has  changed, 
and  will  render  it  easy  at  any  time  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the 
magnets,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this  constancy.  But  to  attain 
this  object  by  these  means,  the  three  quadrants  not  moved  by 
the  micrometer  screw  must  be  clamped  by  their  fixing-screws 
so  that  they  may  be  always  in  the  same  position. 

356.  The  absolute  constancy  of  the  gauge  cannot  be  altogether 
relied  upon.  It  certainly  changes  to  a  sensible  degree  with  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  different  instruments,  to  very  different  degrees, 
and  even  in  different  directions,  as  will  be  seen  (§  377)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  description  of  the  portable  electrometer  to  be 
given  later.  But  this  temperature  variation  does  not  amount  in 
ordinary  cases  probably  to  as  much  as  one  per  cent ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  after  a  year  or  two  any  continued  secular  variation 
of  the  platinum  torsion  spring  will  be  quite  insensible.    It  is  to 
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be  remarked,  however,  that  secular  experiments  on  the  elasticity 
of  metals  are  wanting,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  commenced  in 
our  generation.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  desirable,  both  on 
account  of  the  temperature  variation  and  of  the  possible  secular 
variation  in  the  couple  of  torsion,  to  check  the  gauge  by  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  needle  with 
its  appurtenances.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  rigid  body, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  signs,  may  be 
regarded  as  constant,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  direct- 
ing couple  due  to  the  magnets  may  be  determined  with  great 
accuracy  by  finding  the  period  of  an  oscillation  when  the  four 
quadrants  are  put  in  connexion  through  the  charging  rod  with 
the  metal  mounting  bearing  the  guard  plates,  etc.  I  have  not 
as  yet  put  into  practice  any  of  the  obvious  methods,  foimded 
on  the  general  principle  of  coincidences  used  in  pendulum 
observations,  for  determining  the  period  of  the  oscillation ;  but 
although  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  complete  oscillations 
can  be  counted,  it  seems  certain  that  with  a  little  trouble  the 
period  of  one  of  them  may  be  easily  determined  to  an  accuracy 
of  about  -nr  per  cent 

357.  [Addition,  May  1870. — ^The  most  direct  and  obvious 
method  of  using  the  Quadrant  Electrometer  is  to  connect  the 
two  chief  electrodes,  with  the  two  bodies  whose  diflference  of 
potentials  is  to  be  measured,  and  one  of  them  with  the  case  of 
the  instrument.  With  the  instruments  made  at  the  present 
date,  a  difference  of  potentials  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  single  Daniell's  cell  gives,  when  measured  in  this  manner, 
a  deflection  of  the  image  over  about  60  scale-divisions,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  at  which  the  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  silk  fibres  have  been  adjusted  (§  348,  Addition), 
The  difference  of  potentials  due  to  six  cells  in  series  would 
thus  deflect  the  image  to  the  extremity  of  the  scale,  and  be  the 
greatest  difference  of  potentials  that  could  be  measured  by  the 
electrometer,  if  these  were  the  only  connexions  available  for 
measurements.  A  second  and  much  lower  grade  of  sensibility 
is  obtained  by  simply  raising,  so  as  to  disconnect  from  the 
quadrant  beneath  it,  the  electrode  connected  with  the  case. 
This  being  done,  it  requires  a  battery  of  about  10  or  15  cells 
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to  produce  the  deflection  previously  produced  by  a  single  cell 
Several  still  lower  grades  of  sensibility  have  been  provided  for 
in  the  instruments  recently  made,  by  the  addition  of  an  induc- 
tion-plate, insulated  directly  over  one  of  the  quadrants  behind 
the  mirror.    The  sketch  in  the  margin  represents  a  vertical 

section  through  the  induction- 
plate  (e),  insulating  glass  stem  (i) 
by  which  it  is  supported,  its 
electrode  (a),  the  quadrant  (c), 
and  main  glass  stem  (q).  The 
line  AB  in  the  horizontal  plan 
below  is  the  line  of  section,  pass- 
ing through  the  centres  of  the 
electrode  and  insulating  stem  of 
the  induction-plate,  and  that  of 
the  main  glass  stem,  which  are  in 
one  straight  line.  The  plan  re- 
presents that  part  of  the  main 
cover  as  seen  from  above,  when 
the  lantern  and  upper  works  are 
removed.  The  plate  (6)  which 
supports  the  main  stem  (q)  has 
been  enlarged  to  bear  also  the  in- 
sulating support  (i)  of  the  induction-plate.  The  outline  of  the 
induction-plate  falls  within  that  of  the  quadrant  beneath  it  by 
•16  of  a  centimetre  (tV  of  an  inch)  all  round.  It  is  distant  '48 
of  a  centimetre  (A  of  an  inch)  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
quadrant     The  dimensions  in  the  figure  are  haK  full  size. 

With  an  electrometer  fitted  with  the  induction-plate,  the 
usual  connexions  for  the  first  or  direct  method  of  measure- 
ment are  the  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  electrode  of  the 
induction-plate  may  be  connected  with  that  of  the  quadrant 
beneath  it,  or  with  the  case,  or  it  may  be  insulated,  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  indications  of  the  instrument.  For 
the  second  grade  of  sensibility  the  induction-plate  is  con- 
nected with  the  case,  and  the  difference  of  potentials  to 
be  measured  is  established  between  it  and  the  distant  pair 
of  quadrants,  the  nearer  pair  being  insulated  by  raising  their 
electrode.     To  free  the  latter  from  the  induced  charge  which 
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they  commonly  receive  by  the  act  of  raising  their  electrode, 
a  disinsulator  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  light  arm  or  spring 
which  may  be  turned  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the  quad- 
rant by  means  of  a  small  milled  head  projecting  above  the 
cover.  For  a  certain  lower  grade  the  arrangement  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  distant  pair  of  quadrants,  instead  of  the  induc- 
tion-plate, is  connected  with  the  cover,  and  the  difference  of 
potentials  to  be  measured  is  established  between  the  cover  and 
the  induction-plate.  With  this  arrangement  the  deflections 
measure  about  five  times  the  difference  of  potentials  producing 
the  same  deflections  by  the  second  grade. 

The  connexions  may  be  further  varied  so  as  to  produce 
other  degrees  of  sensibility  giving  indications  perfectly  trust- 
worthy and  available  for  comparative  measurements.  .  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  forming  the  connexions,  with  or  without  an 
inductor,  are  indicated  in  the  following  table,  where  R  means 
the  electrode  of  the  pair  of  quadrants  marked  RR^  in  the  figure, 
L  that  of  the  pair  LL\  and  /  that  of  the  induction-plate ;  G  is 
the  conductor  led  from  one  of  the  bodies  experimented  upon, 
0  the  conductor  led  from  the  other  and  connected  to  the  outer 
metallic  case  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  insulated  from . 
the  table  if  necessary  by  placing  a  small  block  or  cake  of  clean 
paraffin  under  each  of  the  three  feet  on  which  the  instrument 
stands ;  (iJ)  or  (i)  means  that  the  electrode  of  RR^  or  LL^  is 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  be  disconnected  from  its  pair  of  quadrants. 
Thus  in  the  grade  of  diminished  power  or  sensibility  standing 
first  in  the  table  on  the  right,  the  electrode  L  is  raised,  one 
conductor  is  connected  with  R ;  /  and  the  other  with  the  case  of 
the  instrument  The  grade  standing  last  in  the  table,  in  which 
L  and  R  are  both  raised,  is  the  least  sensitive  of  aU.  In  each  of 
these  methods  the  correctness  of  the  indications  has  been  veri- 
fied by  measurements  taken  simultaneously  with  the  Standard 
Electrometer  (§  379),  the  measured  difference  of  potentials 
being  that  of  the  earth  and  of  a  Leyden  jar  fitted  with  a 
replenisher,  by  means  of  which  its  potential  was  varied  so  as 
to  make  the  deflected  image  stand  at  all  points  between  the 
extremity  of  the  scale  and  the  zero  position.  The  working 
of  the  replenisher  being  suspended  at  intervals  to  allow  an 
accurate  reading  to  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  image  and 
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the  indication  of  the  Standard  Electrometer,  the  subsistence  of 
a  correct  proportion  between  the  deflection  and  the  measure- 
ment obtained  from  the  Standard  Electrometer  was  verified  at 
all  points  of  the  range. 


WITHOUT  INDUCTOR. 
Full  Power. 


WITH  INDUCTOR. 
Full  Power. 


LCI     ruci 

EOJ  ^^  ILOJ 


[: 


Diminished  Power. 


ra 


or 
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Grades  of  Diminished  Power. 
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The  facility  afforded  by  the  nimiber 
of  these  arrangements  for  varying  the 
sensibility  of  the  instrument  even  to 
a  moderate  or  slight  degree  without 
altering  the  adjustment  of  the  fibres, 
will  be  found  useful  in  some  kinds 
of  observations.  For  instance,  if  it 
be  desired  to  observe  the  fluctuations 
of  a  varying  potential,  a  degree  of 
sensibility  which  throws  the  deflected 
image  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
scale  will  cause  the  fluctuations  to  be 
twice  as  sensible  and  accurately  read 
as  if  the  deflection  were  only  half  as 
much,  as  they  will  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  deflection  in  the 
two  cases. 

It  is  intended  in  future  to  make  the  induction-plate  smaller 
and  more  distant  from  the  quadrant,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
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inductive  effect  and  permit  of  the  measurement  of  from  100  to 
5000  cells  by  the  least  sensitive  method.  In  some  electro- 
meters also  the  first  two  grades  of  sensibility  may  be  considered 
sufi&cient,  and  the  induction-plate  dispensed  with.] 


Absolute  Electrometee. 

358.  The  absolute  electrometer  (fig.  11,  Plate  II.)  and  the 
other  instruments  of  Class  III.  are  founded  on  a  method  of 
experimenting  introduced  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  and 
described  in  his  first  paper  "  On  the  Elementary  Laws  of 
Electricity,"  *  thirty- four  years  ago.  In  these  experiments 
a  conductor,  hung  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  and  kept  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  earth,  is  attracted  by  a  fixed 
insulated  conductor,  which  is  electrified,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  its  electric  potential  constant,  is  connected  with  the 
inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  battery.  The  first  result  which 
he  announced  is,  that,  when  other  circumstances  remain  the 
same,  the  attraction  varies  with  the  square  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  with  which  the  insulated  body  is  charged  and 
is  independent  of  the  unopposed  parts.  "  It  is  readily  seen 
"  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  it  will  be 
"  so  slight  on  the  unopposed  portions  that  it  could  not  be 
"  perceived  without  experiments  of  a  very  refined  nature,  such 
"  as  might  be  made  by  the  proof  plane  of  Coulomb,  which  is, 
"  in  fact,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  instrument  employed 
"  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  investigation.  Now  to  the  degree  of  ap- 
"  proximation  to  which  the  electrification  of  the  unopposed  parts 
"  may  be  neglected,  the  laws  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  when  the 
"  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the 
"  mathematical  theory.  Thus  let  v  be  the  potential  in  the  in- 
"  terior  of -4,  the  charged  body,  a  quantity  which  will  depend 
"  solely  on  the  state  of  the  interior  coating  of  the  battery  with 
'*  which,  in  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  A  is  connected,  and  wiU 
'*  therefore  be  sensibly  constant  for  different  positions  of  A 
"  relative  to  the  iminsulated  opposed  body  B.  Let  a  be  the 
'*  distance  between  the  plane  opposed  faces  of  A  and  B,  and 

*  Philo9ophieaX  TranmctwM^  1834. 
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"  let  S  be  the  area  of  the  opposed  parts  of  these  faces,  which 
"  will  in  general  be  the  area  of  the  smaller,  if  they  be  imequaL 
"  When  the  distance  a  is  so  small  that  we  may  entirely  neglect 
'*  the  intensity  on  all  the  unopposed  parts  of  the  bodies,  it  is 
"  readily  shown,  from  the  mathematical  theory,  that  (since  the 
"  difference  of  the  potentials  at  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  iav) 
'*  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  produced  by  induction  at  any 
"  point  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  B  which  is  opposed  to 

"  -4  is  - —  >  the  intensity  at  any  point  which  is  not  so  situated 

"  being  insensible.  Hence  the  attraction  on  any  small  element 
"  a>,  of  the  portion  S  of  the  surface  of  B,  will  be  in  a  direction 

"  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  equal  to  2grf  j — J  co.*  Hence 
**  the  whole  attraction  on  B  is 

8xa*' 

"  This  formula  expresses  all  the  laws  stated  by  Mr.  Harris 
"  as  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  case  when  the  opposed 
"  surfaces  are  plane."  f 

359.  After  many  trials  to  make  an  absolute  electrometer 
founded  on  the  repulsion  between  two  electrified  spherical  con- 
ductors for  which  I  had  given  a  convenient  mathematical  formula 
in  §  4  of  the  paper  just  quoted  (§  30,  above),  it  occurred  to  me 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  noticed  by  Harris,  but  easily  seen 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  Green's  mathematical  theory, 
that  the  mutual  attraction  between  two  conductors  used  as  in 
his  experiments  is  but  little  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  un- 
opposed parts ;  and  in  1853,  in  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric 
Currents,"  J  I  described  a  method  for  measuring  differences  of 
electric  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  founded  on 
that  idea.  The  "  absolute  electrometer,"  which  I  exhibited  to 
the  British  Association  at  its  Glasgow  Meeting  in  1855,  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  methods  into  practice. 
TMs  instrument  consists  of  a  plane  metal  disc  insulated  in  a 

*  See  McUhematical  Journal,  yoL.  iii.  p.  275  (VII.  above,  §§  146»  147). 

t  **  On  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Electricity,"  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Maihematical  Journal^  1846;  and  Philoaophioal  Magazine,  July  1854  (II. 
above,  §  27). 

:J:  PhUowphical  Magazine,  June  1853. 
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fixed  horizontal  position  with  a  somewhat  smaller  fixed  metal 
disc  himg  centrally  over  it,  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a 
balance.  In  two  papers  *  entitled  "  Measurement  of  Electro- 
static Force  produced  by  a  Battery,"  and  "  Measurement  of  the 
Electromotive  Force  required  to  produce  a  Spark  in  Air  between 
Parallel  Metal  Plates  at  Different  Distances,"  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  February  1860,  \  described 
applications  of  this  electrometer,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  I 
believe,  absolute  electrostatic  measurements  were  made.  The 
calculations  of  differences  of  potential  in  absolute  measure 
were  made  according  to  the  formula  quoted  above  (§  358) 
from  my  old  paper  on  "The  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Elec- 
tricity." 

360.  This  formula  is  rigorous  only  if  the  distance  between 
the  discs  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  their  diameters ; 
and  therefore,  in  my  earliest  attempt  to  make  absolute  electro- 
static measurements,  I  used  very  small  distances.  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  securing  that  the  distance  should  be  nearly 
enough  equal  between  different  parts  of  the  plates,  and  in 
measuring  its  absolute  amount  with  sufficient  accuracy;  and 
found  besides  serious  inconveniences  in  respect  of  sensibility 
and  electric  range :  later  I  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
instrument  by  making  only  a  small  central  area  of  one  of  the 
discs  moveable.  Thus  the  electric  part  of  the  instrument 
becomes  two  large  parallel  plates  with  a  circidar  aperture  in 
one  of  them,  nearly  filled  up  by  a  light  circular  disc  supported 
properly  to  admit  of  its  electrical  attraction  towards  the  other 
being  accurately  measured  in  absolute  units  of  force.  The  disc 
and  the  perforated  plate  surrounding  it  will  be  called,  for 
brevity,  the  disc  and  the  guard-plate.  The  faces  of  these  two 
next  the  other  plate  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  plane 
when  the  disc  is  precisely  in  the  position  for  measuring  the 
electric  force  upon  it,  which,  for  brevity,  will  be  called  its 
sighted  position.  The  space  between  the  disc  and  the  inner 
edge  of  its  guard-ring  must  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture,  and  must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  between  the  plates ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  disc  may  be 
greater  than, equal  to,  or  less  than  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

*  XVUL  and  XIX.  above,  §§  310-340. 
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361.  Mathematical  theory  shows  that  the  electric  attraction 
experienced  by  the  disc  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  a 
certain  part  of  one  of  two  infinite  planes  at  the  same  distance, 
with  the  same  difference  of  electric  potentials,  this  area  being 
very  approximately  the  mean  between  the  area  of  the  aperture 
and  the  area  of  the  disc,  and  that  the  approximation  is  very 
good,  even  should  the  distance  between  the  plates  be  as  much 
as  a  fourth  or  fifth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  disc  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  plates. 
This  conclusion  will  be  readily  assented  to  when  we  consider 
that*  the  resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  the  air  between 
the  two  plates  is  equal  numerically  to  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
heat  per  unit  area  across  the  corresponding  space  in  the  follow- 
ing thermal  analogue.  Let  a  solid  of  uniform  thermal  conduc- 
tivity replace  all  the  air  between  and  around  the  plates ;  and  in 
place  of  the  plates  let  there  be  hollow  spaces  in  this  solid.  Let 
these  hollow  spaces  be  kept  at  two  uniform  temperatures, 
differing  by  a  number  of  degrees  equal  numerically  to  the 
difference  of  potentials  in  the  electric  system,  the  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  disc  and  guard-ring  being  at  one  temperature, 
and  that  corresponding  to  the  opposite  plate  at  the  other  tem- 
perature ;  and  let  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  solid  be 
unity.  If  we  attempt  to  draw  the  isothermal  surfaces  between 
the  hollow  corresponding  to  the  continuous  plate  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  corresponding  to  the  disc  and  guard-ring  on 
the  other,  we  see  immediately  that  they  must  be  very  nearly 
plane,  from  very  near  the  disc  all  the  way  across  to  the  corre- 
sponding central  portion  of  the  opposite  plate,  but  that  there 
will  be  a  convexity  towards  the  annular  space  between  the  disc 
and  guard-ring. 

362.  Thus  we  see  that  the  resultant  electric  force  will,  to  a 

y 
very  close  approximation,  be  equal  to  —  for  all  points  of  the 

air  between  the  plates  at  distances  from  the  outer  bounding 
edges  exceeding  two  or  three  times  the  distance  between  the 
plates,  and  at  distances  from  the  interstice  between  the  guard- 

*  **0n  the  Uniform  Conduction  of  Heat  through  Solid  Bodies,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity,"  Cambridge  Mathe- 
nuUical  Journal,  Feb.  1842 ;  and  Philosophical  Magazine,  July  1854  (L  above, 
S§  1-6). 
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ring  and  disc  not  less  than  the  breadth  of  this  interstice. 
Hence,  if  p  denote  the  electric  density  of  any  point  of  the 
plate  or  disc  far  enough  from  the  edges,  we  have 

V_ 

But  the  outward  force  experienced  by  the  surface  of  the 
electrified  conductor  per  unit  of  area  at  any  point  is  2irp\  and 
therefore  if  F  denote  the  force  experienced  by  any  area  A 
of  the  fixed  plate,  no  part  of  which  comes  near  its  edge,  we 
have  y*j^ 

which  will  clearly  be  equal  to  the  attraction  experienced  by 
the  moveable  disc,  if  A  be  the  mean  area  defined  above.    This 

gives  F=X)v —T-  »  the  formula  by  which  difference  of  poten- 
tials in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  is  calculated  from  the 
result  of  a  measurement  of  the  force  F,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered;  is  to  be  expressed  in  kinetic  units.  Thus  if  W 
be  the  mass  in  grammes  to  which  the  weight  is  equal,  we  have 

F=gW, 

where  g  is  the  force  of  gravity  in  centimetres  per  second  per 
second. 

The  difficulty  which,  in  first  applying  this  method  about 
twelve  years  ago,  I  found  in  measuring  accurately  the  distance 
D  between  the  plates  and  in  avoiding  error  from  their  not 
being  rigorously  parallel,  I  now  elude  by  measuring  only  differ- 
ences of  distance,  and  deducing  the  desired  results  from  the 
difference  of  the  corresponding  differences  of  potentials.  Thus 
let  y  be  the  difierence  of  potentials  between  the  plates  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  force  F;  when  the  difference  of  poten- 
tials is  V^  instead  of  V,  we  have 


r-V={D'-D)^^. 


363.  The  plan  of  proceeding  which  I  now  use  is  as  follows  : 
— Each  plate  (fig.  11,  Plate  II.)  is  insulated;  one  of  them,  the 
coi\tinuous  one,  for  instance,  is  kept  at  a  potential  differing 
from  the  earth  by  a  fixed  amount  tested  by  aid  of  a  separate 
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idiostatic*  electrometer  ;f  the  other  plate  (the  guard-ring  and 
moveable  disc  in  metallic  communication  with  one  another)  is 
alternately  connected  with  the  earth  and  with  the  body  whose 
potential  is  to  be  meeisured.  The  lower  plate  is  moved  up  or 
down  by  a  micrometer  screw  until  the  moveable  disc  balances 
in  a  definite  position,  indicated  by  the  hair  (with  background 
of  white  with  black  dots)  seen  through  a  lens,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1 1.  Before  and  after  commencing  each  series  of  electrical 
experiments,  a  known  weight  is  placed  on  the  disc,  and  a  small 
wire  rider  on  the  lever  from  which  the  disc  hangs  is  adjusted 
to  bring  the  hair  to  its  sighted  position  when  there  is  no  electric 
force.  This  last  condition  is  secured  by  putting  the  two  plates 
in  metallic  communication  with  one  another.  For  the  electric 
experiments  the  weight  is  removed,  so  that  when  the  hair  is 
in  the  sighted  position  the  electric  attraction  on  the  moveable 
disc  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  weight  The  electric 
connexions  suitable  in  using  this  instrument  for  determining 
in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  the  difference  of  potentials 
maintained  by  a  galvanic  battery  between  its  two  electrodes  are 
indicated  in  fig.  11.  No  details  as  to  the  case  for  preventing 
disturbance  by  currents  of  air,  and  for  maintaining  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, by  aid  of  pumice  impregnated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  are  shown,  because  they  are  by  no  means  convenient  in 
the  instrument  at  present  in  use,  which  has  undergone  so  many 
transformations  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  original  structure 
remains.  I  hope  soon  to  construct  a  compact  instrument  con- 
venient for  general  usa  The  amount  of  force  which  is  constant 
in  each  series  of  experiments  may  be  varied  from  one  series  to 
another  by  changing  the  position  of  the  small  wire  rider  on  the 
lever. 

The  electric  system  here  described  is  heterostatic  (§  385 
below),  there  being  an  independent  electrification  besides  that 
whose  difference  of  potential  is  to  be  measured. 

*  See  §  386,  below. 

t  [A  Leyden  jar  with  an  idiostatic  gauge  and  replenisher  fitted  to  the 
cover  by  which  it  is  closed  has  been  found  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  gauge  can  be  adjusted  to  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  is  attainable 
in  an  electrometer  for  general  purposes,  as  the  Standard  or  the  Portable 
Electrometer,  and  the  micrometer  movements  and  graduatious  of  these 
electrometers  are  not  required. — May  1870.] 
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New  Absolute  Electrometer. 

a  d64...367  added  May  1870.] 

364.  Plate  III.  is  a  sketch  in  perspective  of  this  instru- 
ment, one-third  of  the  full  size.  As  in  the  Absolute  Electro- 
meter just  described,  the  electric  system  is  heterostatic ;  with 
this  addition,  that  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  charge  is 
tested  and  maintained,  not  by  a  separate  electrometer  and 
electric  machine,  but  by  an  idiostatic  arrangement  forming 
part  of  the  instrument  itself.  This  consists  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
forming  the  case  of  the  instrument ;  a  gauge ;  and  a  replenisher. 
The  Leyden  jar  is  a  white  (flint)  glass  cylinder,  coated  inside 
and  outside  with  tinfoil  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  circular 
plate  (A) ;  apertures  being  left  to  admit  the  requisite  light  to 
the  interior,  and  allow  the  indications  of  the  vertical  scale  (r) 
and  divided  circle  (t)  to  be  read.  A  brass  mounting  is  cemented 
round  the  upper  rim  of  the  jar,  to  which  is  screwed  the  cover 
of  stout  sheet-brass  (C),  which  closes  the  jar  at  the  top.  By 
another  brass  mounting  cemented  round  its  lower  rim,  the  jar 
is  festened  down  to  the  cast-iron  sole-plate  (D)  which  closes 
its  lower  end.  The  sole-plate  is  supported  on  three  legs  similar 
to  those  shown  in  fig.  13,  Plate  II.  The  cover  (0)  supports 
the  replenisher  {E\  and  the  aluminium  balance-lever  of  the 
idiostatic  gauge,  which  are  identical  in  construction  with  those 
described  in  §§  352,  353,  but  on  a  laiger  scale.  The  air  inside 
is  kept  dry  by  aid  of  pumice  soaked  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  contained  in  glass  vessels  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar. 

The  moveable  disc  or  balance  (c)  hangs  in  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  plate  (-4),  which  rests  on  three  fixed  supports  (z,  z, .) 
cemented  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  jar,  and  in  metallic  con- 
nexion with  the  inside  coating ;  the  manner  of  support  is  that 
of  the  hole,  slot,  and  plane,  described  in  §  380,  (2),  below.. 
This  perforated  plate  or  guard-plate  supports  on  a  brass  pillar 
the  attracting  plate  (F)  of  the  idiostatic  gauge,  which  thus 
tests  the  potential  of  the  guard-plate,  balance,  and  inside  coat- 
ing. This  potential  is  kept  constant  during  any  series  of  ex- 
periments by  using  the  replenisher  according  to  the  indicatjons 
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of  the  gauge,  which  is  made  extremely  sensitive  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  distance  from  the  attracting  plate  {F)  to 
the  balance-lever  and  of  the  torsion  by  which  the  electrical 
attraction  is  balanced  (see  end  of  §  353).  The  replenisher  has 
metallic  contact  with  the  guard-plate  through  the  spring  (e). 
The  jar  is  charged  by  an  insulated  charging-rod  let  down  for 
the  occasion  through  a  hole  in  the  cover. 

365.  The  balance  (c)  is  a  light  aluminium  disc,  about  46 
millimetres  in  diameter,  strengthened  by  an  elevated  rim  and 
radial  ribs  on  its  upper  surface,  but  having  its  lower  surface 
plane  and  smooth.  It  nearly  fills  the  aperture  in  the  guard- 
plate,  suflScient  clearance  being  left  (-75  of  a  millimetre  all 
round)  to  allow  it  to  move  up  and  down  without  risk  of  fric- 
tion. It  is  supported  by  three  delicate  steel  springs,  each  of 
which  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  part 
is  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  vertical  insulating 
stem  {%)  directly  above  the  centre  of  the  disc,  where  the  cor- 
responding end  of  the  lower  part  is  fixed.  The  opposite  ends, 
which  project  considerably  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
disc,  are  riveted  together.  One  of  these  springs  («)  is  shown 
in  the  figure.  Their  general  form  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
coach-springs.  The  point  of  attachment  of  their  upper  parts 
is  moved  vertically  by  a  kinematic  arrangement  precisely  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  Portable  Electrometer  (§  369). 
The  insulating  stem  {%)  is  attached  to  a  brass  tube  (a),  which 
slides  up  and  down  in  V  guides  by  the  action  of  a  micrometer 
screw.  This  micrometer  screw  is  worked  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  (m)  projecting  above  the  cover  ((7) ;  the  guides  for 
the  tube  (a)  and  index  (ic)  which  moves  up  and  down  with  the 
tube,  are  similar  to  those  represented  more  fully  in  fig.  10, 
Plate  II.,  and  are  rigidly  attached  to  a  strong  brass  plate  Q>) 
lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  jar  below  the  cover,  and  resting 
upon  the  flange  of  the  brass  mounting,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
by  screws.  The  plate  (6)  is  so  adjusted  that  the  balance  may 
hang  concentric  with  the  perforation  in  the  guard-plate.  The 
tube  (a)  is  similar  in  construction  to  that  represented  in  fig.  8, 
Plate  II.,  and  described  in  §  369,  below.  The  micrometer 
screw  carries  a  horizontal  circular  disc  (d)  graduated  by  100 
equ^l  angular  divisions.     An  aperture  is  left  in  the  cover 
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through  which  its  indications  can  be  read  off  by  reference 
to  a  fixed  mark  on  the  sloping  edge  of  the  aperture.  Tina, 
together  with  the  scale  (/),  each  division  of  which  corresponds 
to  one  ftdl  turn  of  the  micrometer  screw,  measures  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  the  tube  (a)  and  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  springs  are  moved. 

Metallic  communication  between  the  balance  and  the  guard- 
plate  is  maintained  by  a  light  spiral  wire  attached  to  the  pillar 
(g)  and  to  the  upper  support  of  the  springs,  which  is  a  brass 
piece  cemented  to  the  insulating  stem.  An  arm,  not  seen  in 
the  figure,  projects  from  the  guard-plate  over  the  disc  so  that 
its  extremity  is  between  the  centre  of  the  disc  and  the  upper 
end,  bent  horizontally,  of  an  upright  fixed  to  the  disc;  thus 
serving  as  a  stop  to  confine  the  motion  of  the  disc  between 
certain  limits.  A  very  fine  opaque  black  hair  (§  353)  is 
stretched  between  two  small  uprights  (one  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  figure)  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  An  achromatic 
convex  lens  (A),  fixed  on  the  guard-plate,  stands  opposite,  and 
produces  an  image  of  the  hair  in  the  conjugate  focus,  which  is 
just  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  guard-plate.  The  two  opposed 
screw-points  (A)  are  adjusted  to  touch  each  side  of  the  image 
thus  thrown  by  the  lens,  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  astro- 
nomical telescope,  is  observed  through  an  eye-lens  (I),  attached 
outside  of  the  jar  to  the  upper  brass  moimting.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  error  of  parallax  in  observing  the  position  of 
the  hair  relatively  to  the  two  points  is  avoided ;  the  position 
of  the  eye  may  be  varied  in  any  direction  without  causing  any 
change  in  the  apparent  relative  position  of  the  hair  (image)*  and 
points.  In  adjusting  these  different  parts,  it  is  arranged  that 
when  the  image  of  the  hair  is  exactly  between  the  two  points, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  sighted  position,  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  balance  and  guard-plate  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one 
horizontal  plane. 

The  balance  and  springs  are  protected,  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument,  from  disturbing  electrical  forces,  by  a  brass  cover 
in  two  halves  (y,  y),  one  of  which  is  represented  displaced  in 
the  figure,  to  show  the  intemor  arrangements.  *  The  two  halves, 
when  placed  together,  form  a  circular  box,  with  an  aperture  in 
front  in  which  the  lens  (h)  stands,  and  another  aperture  behind 
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to  admit  light  from  the  sky  or  from  a  lamp  pkced  outside  of  the 
jar  in  the  line  of  the  hair,  lens^  and  points. 

366.  The  electrical  part  of  the  instrument  is  completed  by  the 
continuous  attracting  plate  (B),  under  and  parallel  to  the  guard- 
plate  and  spring-balance.  This  is  a  stifiF  circular  brass  plate 
with  parts  cut  out  to  allow  it  to  move  freely  past  the  fixed 
supports  (z,  Zy .)  of  the  guard-plate.  An  electrode  (n)  project- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  sole-plate  from  an  insulating  stem  (p) 
is  kept  in  metallic  communication  by  a  spiral  wire  with  an  arm 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  continuous  plate.  The  plate 
(E)  is  supported  by  a  brass  pillar  (g),  from  which  it  is  insulated 
by  a  short  glass  stem.  It  is  moved  vertically  by  the  micro- 
meter screw  (w)  (step  A  of  an  inch) ;  and  this  motion  is 
measured  by  a  vertical  scale  (r)  and  horizontal  graduated  circle 
(t)  attached  to  the  screw.  The  screw  projects  below  the  sole- 
plate,  and  is  worked  by  the  milled  head  (u),  the  nut  (v)  being 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  sole-plate.  The  pillar  (3)  moves  in 
V  or  ring  guides,  and  rests  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  screw  in 
the  manner  represented  in  fig.  14,  Plate  II. 

367.  Before  this  instrument  is  available  for  absolute  electro- 
static measurements,  the  force  required  to  move  the  balance 
through  any  fixed  vertical  distance  (the  point  of  suspension  being 
unmoved)  must  be  known.  This  is  ascertained  by  weighings 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — The  cover  (C)  is  removed, 
and  all  electrical  force  upon  the  balance  is  guarded  against  by 
putting  the  electrode  {n)  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
guard-plate.  The  balance  is  then  brought,  by  turning  the 
micrometer  circle  (d)y  to  the  sighted  position ;  and  the  reading 
on  the  scale  (/)  and  graduated  circle  (d)  is  noted.^  A  known 
weight  is  then  distributed  symmetrically  over  the  disc  (tit  of  a 
gramme  has  been  used  hitherto),  which  displaces  it  below  the 
sighted  position.  It  is  now  raised  to  the  sighted  position  by 
turning  the  disc  (d),  and  the  altered  micrometer  reading  is 
noted.  The  difierence  between  the  two  readings  measures  the 
distance  through  which  the  given  weight  displaces  the  balance 
in  opposition  to  the  tension  of  the  springs ;  and  conversely, 
when  the  balanc*  has  been  displaced  through  the  same  distance 
by  electrical  attraction  between  it  and  the  continuous  plate 
below  it,  this  known  weight  is  the  measure  of  the  force  exerted 
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upon  it  It  has  been  thus  found  by  repeated  weighings,  that  a 
weight  of  TTF  of  a  gramme  displaces  the  balance  through  a 
distance  corresponding  to  two  full  turns  of  the  micrometer 
screw  and  a  fraction  of  one  division  of  the  circle,  in  the  instru- 
ment belonging  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Glasgow  University. 
This  distance  having  been  ascertained  with  all  possible  care 
and  at  dififerent  temperatures,  in  view  of  the  possible  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  elasticity  of  the  springs,  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding to  absolute  electrostatic  measurements  is  as  follows,  the 
weights  being  removed  and  covers  (y,  y,  (J)  replaced. 

AH  electricfid  influence  having  been  removed  by  a  wire  led 
from  the  electrode  (w)  through  the  hole  in  the  cover  {(J)  to  the 
guard-plate,  the  balance  is  brought  to  the  sighted  position. 
Starting  from  this  "point,  it  is  raised  by  the  micrometer  screw 
through  any  distance  which  has  been  ascertained  to  correspond 
to  a  known  weight,  e,g.  the  distance  just  mentioned.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  removal  of  the  weight  (§  363)  in  the 
use  of  the  Absolute  Electrometer  already  described.  The  jar 
is  then  charged,  and  the  potential  is  kept  constant  during  the 
experiments  by  using  the  replenisher  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  gauge,  which,  as  abeady  said,  has  been  made 
extremely  sensitive  for  the  purpose.  The  attracting  plate  {B) 
is  connected  by  its  electrode  (n)  alternately  with  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar  (which  may  be  either  connected  with  the 
earth  or  insulated)  and  with  the  body  the  difference  of  whose 
potential  from  that  of  the  outside  coating  is  to  be  measured. 
In  each  case  the  balance  is  brought  to  the  sighted  position  by 
moving  the  plate  {B)  up  or  down  by  the  micrometer  screw  {w), 
and  the  reading  on  the  vertical  scale  (r)  and  graduated  circle  {t) 
is  noted.  The  difference  of  the  two  readings  gives  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  distances  between  balance  and  attracting 
plate,  from  which  the  difference  of  potentials  is  deduced  by 
the  formula  at  the  end  of  §  362.  In  measuring  the  difference 
of  potentials  between  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  it  is  found 
very  convenient  to  connect  the  poles,  through  a  Steinheil  (or 
double  Bavarian)  key,  either  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar 
(or  earth),  the  other  witU  the  insulated  electrode  {n).  The 
reading  being  taken  and  the  key  reversed,  the  difference  of 
readings,  it  is  evident,  measures  a  difference  of  potentials 
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double  that  of  the  poles  of  the  battery.  Two  observers  are 
convenient,  one  to  watch  the  gauge  and  use  the  replenisher 
accordingly,  the  other  to  take  the  readings. 

Portable  Electrometer. 

368.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer  (figs. 
8,  9,  and  10,  Plate  II.),  the  electric  system  is  heterostatic  and 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  absolute  electrometer,  when  used  in 
the  manner  described  above  in  §  363.  But  the  balance  is  not 
adapted  for  absolute  measure  of  the  amount  of  force  of  attrac- 
tion experienced  by  the  moveable  disc ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  gauge  of  the  quad- 
rant electrometer  in  §  353  above,  only  turned  upside  down. 
Thus,  in  the  portable  instrument,  the  square  disc  (/)  forming 
part  of  the  lever  of  thin  sheet  aluminium  is  attracted  upwards 
by  a  solid  circular  disc  of  sheet-brass  (g),  thick  enough  for 
stiflhess.  Every  part  of  the  aluminium  lever  except  this 
square  portion  is  protected  from  electric  attraction  by  a  fixed 
brass  plate  (hh)  with  a  square  hole  in  it,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
stopped  by  the  square  part  of  the  sheet  aluminium  destined  to 
experience  the  electric  attraction,  aU  other  parts  of  the  alumi- 
nium balance-lever  being  below  this  guard-plate.  The  alumi- 
nium lever  (ik),  as  shown  in  figs.  8  and  10,  is  shaped  so  that 
when  the  hair  ([)  at  the  end  of  its  long  arm  is  in  its  sighted 
position,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  fixed  guard-plate  (h)  and 
moveable  aluminium  square  (/)  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  one 
plane.  The  mode  of  suspension  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
described  (§353)  for  the  gauge  of  the  quadrant  electrometer. 
In  the  portable  instrument,  careful  attention  is  given  by  the 
maker  to  balance  the  aluminium  lever  by  adding  to  it  small 
masses  of  shellac  or  other  convenient  substance,  so  that  its 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  line  of  its  platinum- wire  axis, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  such  a  position  that  the  instru- 
ment shtdl  give,  when  electrified,  the  same  "earth-readings" 
when  held  in  any  positions,  either  upright,  or  inclined,  or  in- 
verted (§375  below).  Thus  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
the  balance,  when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position,  is  that  the 
moment  of  electric  attraction  round  the  axis  of  suspension  shall 
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be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  torsion,  the  latter 
being  as  constant  as  the  properties  of  the  matter  concerned 
(platinum  wire,  brass  stretching-springs,  etc.)  will  allow. 

369.  The  guard-plate  carrying,  by  the  platinum-wire  suspen- 
sion, the  aluminium  balance,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
small  glass  Leyden  jar  (mm),  and  is  in  permanent  metallic 
communication  with  its  inside  coating  of  tinfoiL  The  outside 
tinfoil  coating  of  this  jar  is  in  permanent  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  brass  protecting  case.  The  upper  open 
mouth  of  this  case  is  closed  by  a  lid  or  roof,  which  bears  on  its 
inner  side  a  firm  frame  projecting  downwards.  This  frame  has 
two  V  notches,  in  which  a  stout  brass  tube  (p)  slides,  kept  in 
the  Vs  by  a  properly  placed  spring  (p)  [(May  1870)  better  two 
springs,  one  pressing  directly  towards  each  V],  giving  it  freedom 
to  slide  up  and  down  in  one  definite  Una*  Firmly  fixed  in  the 
upper  end  of  this  tube  is  a  nut  (a,  fig.  8),  which  is  made  to 
move  up  and  dovn  by  a  micrometer  screw.  The  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  of  this  screw  has  attached  to  it  a  convex  piece  of 
polished  steel  (J,  fig.  8),  which  is  pressed  upon  a  horizontal 
agate  plate  rigidly  attached  to  the  framework  above  mentioned 
by  a  stiff  brass  piece  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  brass 
tube  through  a  slot  long  enough  to  allow  the  requisite  range  of 
motion.  This  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  accompanying  drawings.  It  has  been  designed  upon  obvi- 
ous geometrical  principles,  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  micrometer  screw  mechanisms,  whether 
for  astronomical  instruments  or  other  purposes.  The  screw- 
shaft  is  turned  by  a  milled  head,  fixed  to  it  at  the  top  outside  of 
the  roof  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  angles  through  which  it  is 
turned  are  read  on  a  circle  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts 
of  the  circumference  (or  3°"6  each)  by  reference  to  a  fixed  mark 

*  In  consequence  of  suggestions  by  Mr.  Jenkin,  it  is  probable  that  the 
spring  may  be  done  away  with,  and  iJie  Vs  replaced  by  rings  approximately 
fitting  roimd  the  tube,  but  leaving  it  quite  free  to  fall  down  by  its  own 
weight.  In  consequence  of  the  symmetrical  position  of  the  convex  end  of 
the  screw  oyer  the  centre  of  the  attracted  disc,  slight  lateral  motions  of  the 
tube  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  electric  attraction.  [(May  1870. — 
Various  trials  both  on  the  portable  and  stationary  instruments  have  but 
very  partially  fulfilled  this  anticipation ;  and  haye  confirmed  the  practical 
value  of  the  Vs.  The  constructional  advantages  of  the  rings  and  geometri- 
cal merits  of  the  Vs  are  easily  combined.] 
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on  the  roof  of  the  instrument.  The  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  screw-shait  passes  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  shaft 
to  turn  without  touching  it,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  gradu- 
ated circle  turning  with  the  screw  is  everywhere  very  near  the 
upper  side  of  the  roof,  but  must  not  touch  it  at  any  point  A 
second  nut  (c,  fig.  8)  above  the  effective  nut  fits  easily,  but 
somewhat  accurately,  in  the  hollow  brass  tube,  and  is  prevented 
from  turning  round  in  the  tube  by  a  proper  projection  and  slot. 
Thus  the  screw  is  rendered  sufficiently  steady,  with  reference 
to  the  sliding  tube ;  that  is  to  say,  its  axis  is  prevented  from 
any  but  excessively  small  deviations  from  the  axis  of  the 
sliding  tube  and  fixed  guides ;  and  when  the  nut  is  kept  from 
being  turned  round  its  proper  axis,  it  forms  along  with  the 
sliding  tube  virtually  a  rigid  body.  A  carefully  arranged 
spiral  spring  presses  the  two  nuts  asunder,  and  so  causes  the 
upper  side  of  the  thread  of  the  screw-shaft  always  to  press 
against  the  under  side  of  the  thread  of  the  effective  nut,  thus 
doing  away  with  what  is  technically  called  in  mechanics  "lost 
tima"  In  turning  the  micrometer  screw,  the  operator  presses 
its  head  gently  downwards  with  his  finger,  to  secure  that  its 
lower  end  bears  firmly  upon  the  agate  plate.  It  would  be  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement  to  introduce  a  spring  attached  to 
the  roof  of  the  instrument  outside  to  press  the  screw  head 
downwards,  inasmuch  as  however  smooth  the  top  of  the  screw- 
shaft  might  be  made,  and  however  smooth  the  spring  pressing 
it  down,  there  would  still  be  a  very  injurious  friction  impeding 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  sliding  tube  into  its  Vs.  A  stiff 
fork  (2)  stretching  over  the  graduated  circle  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  roof  outside,  to  prevent  the  screw  from  being  lifted 
up  by  more  than  a  very  small  space;  about  ^  of  an  inch 
at  most.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  observer  should  oc- 
casionally puU  up  the  screw-head  and  press  it  down  again, 
and  give  it  small  horizontal  motions,  to  make  sure  that  when 
it  is  being  used  it  is  pressed  in  properly  to  its  Vs  and  down 
upon  the  agate-plate.  A  long  arm  (d,  figs.  8  and  10)  (or  two 
arms  one  above  the  other),  firmly  attached  to  the  sliding-tube, 
carries  an  index  which  moves  up  and  down  with  it.  Two  fixed 
guiding- cheeks  on  each  side  of  this  index  prevent  the  tube 
from  being  carried  round  too  far  in  either  direction  when  the 
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screw  is  turned  :  one  of  these  cheeks  is  graduated  so  that  each 
division  is  equal  in  length  to  the  step  of  the  micrometer  screw ; 
this  enables  the  operator  to  ascertain  the  number  of  times  he 
has  turned  the  screw.  These  two  cheeks  must  never  simul- 
taneously press  upon  the  sliding- pointer ;  on  the  contraiy,  they 
must  leave  it  a  slight  amount  of  lateral  freedom  to  move.  If 
this  does  not  amount  to  *36  of  a  degree,  the  amount  of  "lost 
time "  produced  by  it  will  not  exceed  tV  of  a  division  of  the 
micrometer  circle,  and  will  not  produce  any  sensible  error  in 
the  use  of  the  instrument.  A  glass  rod  cemented  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  prolongs  its  axis  downwards,  and  bears  the 
continuous  attracting-plate  of  the  electrometer  at  its  lower  end. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  mechanism  just  described  is  to 
prevent  the  nut  and  other  parts  rigidly  connected  with  it  from 
any  other  motion  than  parallel  to  one  definite  line,  and  to  leave 
it  freedom  to  move  in  this  line,  xmimpeded  by  any  other  fric- 
tion than  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  sliding  tube  in  its  Vs. 

370.  If  the  inner  tinfoil  covering  of  the  Leyden  jar  were 
completed  up  to  the  guard-plate  bearing  the  aluminium  bal- 
ance-lever, the  long  arm  of  this  lever  being  in  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  conductor  would  experience  no  electric  influence,  and  no 
force  from  the  electrification  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or  from  separate 
electrification  of  the  upper  attracting  plate,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  electric  density  and  consequent  electric  force  on 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever  would  be  absolutely  insensible  to 
the  most  refined  test  we  could  apply,  because  of  the  smaUness 
of  the  gap  between  the  moveable  aluminium  square  and  the 
boundary  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  guard- plate.  But  to 
see  the  hair  on  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  white  back- 
ground with  black  dots  behind  it,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  glass  under  the  guard-plate  must  be  cleared  of  tinfoil 
outside  and  insida  Thus  the  electric  potential  of  the  inner 
coating  of  the  Leyden  jar  wiU  not  be  continued  quite  uni- 
formly over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bared  portion  of  the  glass, 
and  a  disturbance  affecting  chiefly  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  lever  will  be  introduced.  To  diminish  this  as  much  as 
possible  without  inconveniently  impeding  vision,  a  double 
screen  of  thin  wire  fencing,  in  metallic  communication  with 
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the  inner  tinfoil  coating  and  the  guard-plate,  is  introduced 
between  the  end  of  the  lever  and  the  glass  through  which  it  is 
observed. 

371.  A  very  light  spiral  spring  (r)  connects  the  upper  attract- 
ing plate  with  a  brass  piece  supported  upon  a  fixed  vertical 
glass  column  projecting  downwards  from  the  roof  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  brass  piece  bears  a  stout  wire  («),  called  the  main 
electrode,  projecting  vertically  upwards  along  the  axis  of  a 
brass  tube  open  at  each  end,  fixed  in  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
so  as  to  project  above  and  below,  as  shown  in  fig.  9. 

372.  The  top  of  the  main  electrode  bears  a  brass  sliding 
piece  {t),  which,  when  raised  a  little,  serves  for  umbrella  and 
wind-guard  Without  disturbing  the  insulation;  and  when  pressed 
down  closes  the  aperture  and  puts  the  electrode  in  metallic 
connexion  with  the  roof  of  the  instrument  When  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used  for  atmospheric  electricity  (unless  at  a  fixed 
station),  a  steel  wire,  about  20  centimetres  long,  is  placed  in 
the  hole  on  the  top  of  the  sliding  brass  piece  just  mentioned, 
and  is  thus  held  in  the  vertical  position.  A  burning  match  is 
attached  to  its  upper  end,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
potential  of  the  chief  electrode  and  upper  attracting  plate,  etc., 
all  to  the  potential  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  match 
burns.*  The  instrument  is  either  held  in  the  observer's  hand, 
or  it  is  placed  upon  a  fixed  support,  and  care  taken  that  its 
outer  brass  case  is  in  connexion  with  the  earth.  When  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  two  conductors  is  to  be  tested, 
one  of  these  is  connected  with  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  other  with  the  chief  electrode,  the  umbrella  being  kept 
up.  If  both  of  these  conductors  must  be  kept  insulated  from 
the  earth,  the  brass  case  of  the  electrometer  must  be  put  on  an 
insulating  stand,  and  the  micrometer  screw  turned  by  an  insu- 
lating handle. 

373.  A  lead  cup  {ee,  fig.  8),  supported  by  metal  pillars  from 
the  roof  and  carrying  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  held  in  their 
place  by  India-rubber  bands,  completes  the  instrument  The 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  must  be  clean,  and  particles  of  dust, 

*  See  Nichors  Cyclopaedia^  article  "Electricity,  Atmospheric,"  2d  edition, 
1860  (§  266,  above) ;  or  **It<>yal  Institution  Lecture  on  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity," May  1860  (§§  277,  278,  above). 
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minute  shreds  or  fibres,  etc.,  removed  as  carefully  aa  possible, 
especially  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  attracting- plate, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  aluminium  square 
facing  it  from  below.  Tlie  pumice  is  prepared  by  moistening 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  should  be  boiled  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  free  it  from  volatile  acid  vapours,  and  to  strengthen 
it  sufficiently  by  removing  water  if  the  acid  be  not  of  the 
strongest  There  should  not  be  so  much  acid  applied  to  the 
pumice  as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  being  moist,  but 
there  must  be  enough  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  dry  atmosphere 
within  the  instrument  for  very  perfect  insulation  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  which  I  find  does  not  in  general  lose  more  of  its  charge 
than  five  per  cent,  per  week,  when  the  pumice  is  properly  im- 
pregnated with  acid.  Thus  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  liquid  to 
drop  out  of  the  pumice ;  and  the  pumice  being  properly  secured 
by  the  India-rubber  bands,  the  instrument  may  be  thrown  about 
with  any  force,  short  of  that  which  might  break  the  glass  jar  or 
either  of  the  glass  stems,  without  doing  any  damage ;  but  to 
insure  this  haixliness  the  sheet  aluminium  of  which  the  bal- 
ance is  made  must  be  very  thin.  After  several  weeks'  use  the 
pumice  may  begin  to  look  moist,  and  even  slight  traces  of 
moisture  may  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  lead  cup,  in  conse- 
quence of  watery  vapour  attracted  by  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  atmosphere ;  but  the  pumice  should  then  be  taken  out  and 
dried.  At  all  events  this  must  be  done  in  good  time,  before 
enough  of  liquid  has  collected  to  give  any  tendency  to  drop. 
In  all  climates  in  which  I  have  hitherto  tested  the  instrument, 
I  have  found  the  pumice  effective  for  insulation  and  safe 
in  keeping  all  the  liquid  to  itself  for  two  months.  But 
Mr.  Becker  having  reported  to  me  that  many  instruments 
have  been  returned  to  him  in  a  ruinous  condition  from  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  having  become  scattered  through  their  metal 
work,  I  now  cause  to  be  engraved  conspicuously  on  the  outer 
case  of  the  instrument  "  pumice  dangerous,  if  not  dried  once 
A  MONTH ;"  also  a  frame  carrying  a  card,  on  which  the  dates  of 
drying  are  inscribed,  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  on 
the  roof  of  the  instrument. 

374.  To  prepare  the  instrument  for  use,  the  inner  coatiug  of 
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the  Leyden  jar  must  be  charged  through  a  charging  rod,  insu- 
lated in  a  vulcanite  or  glass  tube,  and  let  down  for  the  occasion 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  instrument,  by  aid  of  a  small 
electrophorus,  which  generally  accompanies  the  instrument,  or 
by  an  electrical  machine.  I  generally  prefer  to  give  a  negative 
charge  to  the  inner  coating,  as  I  have  not  found  any  physical 
reason,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  §  349  above,  to  prefer  a  posi- 
tive charge  to  a  negative  charge ;  and  the  negative  charge  gives 
increased  readings  of  the  micrometer,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
instrument,  to  correspond  to  positive  charges  of  the  principal 
electrode,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  Before  commencing 
to  charge  the  jar,  the  upper  attracting-plate  should  be  moved 
to  nearly  the  highest  position  of  its  range  by  the  micrometer 
screw,  otherwise  too  strong  a  force  of  electric  attraction  may  be 
put  upon  the  aluminium  square ;  and  besides,  the  jar  will  dis- 
charge itself  between  the  upper  plate  and  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  aluminium  square,  when  it  is  pulled  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  guard-plate  by  the  electric  attraction.  I  have  not 
found  any  injury  or  change  of  electric  value  of  the  scale-divi- 
sions to  arise  from  any  such  rough  usage ;  but  still,  to  guard 
against  such  a  possibUity,  I  propose  to  add  to  the  gutird-plate 
checks  to  prevent  the  comers  of  the  aluminium  from  rising 
much,  if  at  all,  above  its  level,  and  to  conduct  the  discharge 
and  protect  the  aluminium  and  platinum  from  the  shock, 
in  case  of  the  upper  plate  being  brought  too  near  the  lower. 
When  the  instrument  is  being  charged,  or  when  it  is  out  of  use 
at  any  time,  the  umbrella  should  always  be  kept  down ;  but  it 
must  be  i-aised  to  insulate  the  principal  electrode,  of  course, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  this  to  a  body  whose  difference  of 
potential  from  a  body  connected  with  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  measured. 

375.  In  using  the  instrument  the  umbrella  must  very  fre- 
quently be  lowered^  or  metallic  conmiunication  established  in 
any  other  convenient  way  between  the  chief  electrode  and  the 
outer  brass  case,  the  micrometer  screw  turned  until  the  hair 
takes  its  sighted  position,  and  the  reading  taken,  the  hundreds 
being  read  on  the  interior  vertical  scale,  and  the  units  (or  single 
divisions  of  the  circle)  on  the  graduated  circle  above.  The 
number  thus  found  is  called  the  earth-reading.    It  measures 
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the  distance  from  an  arbitrary  zero  position  to  the  position  in 
which  the  upper  attracting-plate  must  be  placed  to  give  the 
amount  of  electric  force  on  the  aluminium  square  which  bal- 
ances the  lever  in  its  sighted  positioa  A  constant  added  to 
the  earth-reading,  or  subtracted  from  it,  gives  (§  341)  a  number 
simply  proportional  to  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
upper  and  lower  plate ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  two  coat- 
ings of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  vertical  scale  and  micrometer 
circle  are  numbered,  so  that  increased  distances  between  the 
plates  gives  increased  readings ;  and  the  zero  reading  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  zero  distance  between  them; 
although  in  the  instruments  liitherto  made  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  secure  this  condition,  even  somewhat  approximately. 
If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  constant,  an  electrical  experiment 
must  be  made  to  determine  it,  which  is  done  with  ease ;  but 
this  is  uot  necessary  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

376.  First,  an  earth-reading  is  taken,  then  the  upper  elec- 
trode is  insulated  by  raising  the  umbrella,  or  otherwise  break- 
ing connexion  between  the  principal  electrode  and  the  outer 
metal  case  of  the  instrument.  The  principal  electrode  and  the 
outer  case  are  then  connected  with  the  two  bodies  whose  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  micrometer  screw 
is  turned  until  the  hair  is  brought  to  its  sighted  positioa  The 
reading  of  hundreds  on  the  vertical  scale  and  units  on  the  circle 
is  then  taken.  Lastly,  the  principal  electrode  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  case  of  the  instrument  and  another  earth-read- 
ing is  taken.  If  the  second  earth-reading  differs  &om  the  first, 
the  observer  must  estimate  the  most  probable  earth-reading  for 
the  moment  when  the  hair  was  in  its  sighted  position,  with  the 
upper  plate  and  the  metal  case  in  connexion  with  the  two 
bodies  whose  difference  of  potential  is  to  be  measured.  The 
estimated  earth-reading  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  reading 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  bodies  to  be  tested.  This  differ- 
ence  measures  (§362)  the  required  difference  of  potentials  be- 
tween them  in  units  of  the  instrument.  The  value  of  the  unit 
of  the  instrument  ought  to  be  known  in  absolute  electrostatic 
measure ;  and  the  difference  of  reading  found  in  any  experi- 
ment is  to  be  multiplied  by  this,  which  is  called  (§341)  the 
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absolute  coefficient  of  the  instniment,  to  give  the  required  dif- 
ference of  potentials  in  absolute  measure.  It  so  happens  that, 
in  the  portable  electrometers  of  the  kind  now  described  which 
have  been  hitherto  constructed,  the  absolute  coefficient  is  some- 
where about  'Ol,  so  that  one  turn  of  the  screw,  or  one  hundred 
divisions  of  the  circle,  corresponds  to  somewhere  about  one 
electrostatic  unit,  with  a  gramme  for  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centi- 
metre for  the  unit  of  distance,  and  a  second  for  the  unit  of 
time ;  but  the  different  instruments  differ  from  one  another  by 
as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  their  absolute  coeffi- 
cients. In  all  of  these  I  have  found  between  three  and  four 
Daniell's  cells  to  correspond  to  the  unit  division ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  three  himdred  and  four  hundred  cells  to  a  full 
turn  of  the  screw.  With  great  care,  the  observer  may  measure 
small  diflferences  of  potentials  by  this  instrument  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  division  (or  to  about  half  a  DanieU's  cell).  With  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  practice  and  care,  an  error  of  as  much 
as  half  a  division  may  be  avoided  in  each  reading. 

377.  But  there  are  imperfections  in  the  instrument  itself 
which  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  very  minute 
accuracy,  especially  in  measurements  through  wide  ranges. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  end  of  the 
needle  carrying  the  hair  is  protected  sufficiently  by  the  wire 
fences  (§  370)  from  electric  disturbance  to  provide  against  any 
error  from  this  source,  which  possibly  introduces  serious  irre- 
gularities. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  capacity  of  the  jar  in  the  small 
portable  instrument  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  that  the  potential 
of  its  inner  coating  shall  not  differ  sensibly  with  the  different 
distances  to  which  the  upper  plate  is  brought,  to  balance  the 
aluminium  lever  with  the  hair  in  its  sighted  position.  But  on 
this  point  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  electric  density  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  is  in  its  central  parts  always 
the  same  when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position ;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  on  this  surface,  towards  the  rim,  corresponding  to 
different  distances  of  the  attracted  plate,  that  causes  difference 
of  potential  in  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar.  But  if  the  upper 
attracting-plate  be  kept  for  several  minutes  at  any  distance. 
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differing  by  a  few  turns  of  the  screw,  from  that  which  brings 
the  hair  to  its  sighted  position,  the  electricity  creeps  along  the 
inner  unconnected  surface  of  the  glass  so  as  to  diminish  the 
charge  of  the  inner  metallic  coating,  or  increase  it,  according 
aa  the  distance  is  too  great  or  too  smaU.  If  then  quickly  the 
screw  be  turned  and  the  earth-reading  taken,  it  is  found  smaller 
or  greater,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  previously ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  more  it  returns  to  its  previous  vcdue  very  approxi- 
mately. Error  from  this  source  may  be  practically  avoided  by 
taking  care  never  to  allow  the  hair  to  remain  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  far  from  its  sighted  position;  never  so  far,  for 
instance,  as  above  the  centre  of  the  upper,  or  below  the  centre 
of  the  lower  spot. 

(3.)  A  third  source  of  error  arises  from  change  of  tempera- 
ture influencing  the  indications.  In  most  of  the  instruments 
hitherto  made  I  have  found  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  pro- 
duces in  a  few  minutes  a  very  notable  augmentation  of  the 
earth-reading  (as  it  were  an  increased  charge  in  the  jar) ;  but 
in  the  last  instrument  which  I  have  tested  (White,  No.  18)  I 
find  the  reverse  effect,  the  earth-reading  becoming  smaller  as 
the  instrument  is  warmed,  or  larger  when  it  is  cooled.  I  have 
ascertained  that  these  changes  are  not  due  to  changes  in  the 
electric  capacities  of  the  Leyden  jars ;  and  I  have  found  that 
the  change,  if  any,  of  specific  inductive  capacity  of  glass  by 
change  of  temperature  is  excessively  smaU,  in  comparison  to 
what  would  be  required  to  account  for  the  temperature  errors 
of  these  instruments,  which  probably  must  be  due  to  thermo- 
elastic  properties  of  the  platinum  wire,  or  of  the  stretching- 
springs,  or  of  the  aluminium  balance-lever,  or  to  a  combination 
of  the  effects  depending  on  such  properties ;  but  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  vain,  for  several  years,  and  made  many  experi- 
ments, to  discover  the  precise  cause.  It  surely  will  be  found, 
and  means  invented  for  remedying  the  error,  now  when  I  have 
an  instrument  in  which  the  error  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  most  of  the  other  instnmients.  It  is  of  cpurse  much 
greater  in  some  instruments  than  in  others :  in  some  it  is  so 
great  that  the  earth-reading  is  varied  by  as  much  as  twenty 
divisions  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  commencing  to  use  the  instrument,  if  it  has 
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been  previously  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place.  Its  influence 
may  be  eliminated,  not  quite  rigorously,  but  nearly  enough  so 
for  most  practical  purposes,  by  frequently  taking  earth-readings 
(§  375)  and  proceeding  according  to  the  directions  of  §  376. 

(4.)  A  fourth  fault  in  the  portable  electrometer  is,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  guard-plate  and  upper  attracting  disc,  which 
ought  to  be  infinite,  are  not  sufficiently  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  greatest  distance  between  them,  to  render  the  scale  quite 
uniform  in  its  electric  value  throughout.  A  careful  observer 
wUl,  however,  remedy  the  greater  part  of  the  error  due  to  this 
defect,  by  measuring  experimentally  the  relative  (or  absolute) 
values  of  the  scale-division  in  different  parts  of  the  range. 
There  will,  however,  remain  uncorrected  some  irregularity,  due 
to  influence  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  uncoated 
inner  surface,  in  the  instruments  as  hitherto  made,  in  all  of 
which  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar  is  coated  with  tinfoil  only 
below  the  guard-plate,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard- 
plate  may  be  seen  clearly,  in  order  that  the  observer  may 
always  see  that  all  is  in  order  about  the  aluminium  square  and 
aperture  round  it ;  and  particularly  that  there  are  no  injurious 
shreds  or  minute  fibres.  But  the  irregular  influence  of  the 
electrification  of  the  uncoated  glass,  if  found  sensible,  wUl  be 
rendered  insensible  by  continuing  the  tinfoil  coating  an  inch 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate. 

378.  All  faults,  except  the  temperature  error,  depend  on  the 
smallness  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  the  observer  chooses  to 
regard  as  portable  an  instrument  of  thirty  centimetres  (or  a 
foot)  diameter,  with  all  other  dimensions,  and  aU  details  of 
construction,  the  same  as  those  of  the  instrument  described 
above,  he  may  have  a  portable  electrometer  practically  free 
from  three  of  the  four  faults  described.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  a  small  instrument  (12  J  centimetres  high, 
and  8  J  centimetres  in  diameter)  which  may  be  carried  about  in 
the  pocket  can  be  free  from  such  errors.  But  they  are  so 
far  remedied  as  to  be  probably  not  perceptible,  in  the  large 
stationary  instrument  which  I  now  proceed  to  describa 
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Standard  Electrometer. 

379.  This  instrument  (figs.  12,  13,  and  U,  Plate  11.)  differs 
from  the  portable  electrometer  only  in  dimensions,  and  in 
certain  mechanical  details,  which  are  arranged  to  give  greater 
accuracy  by  taking  advantage  of  freedom  from  the  exigencies 
of  a  smaU  portable  instrument.  It  is  at  present  called  the 
standard  electrometer,  in  anticipation  of  either  remedying,  or 
of  learning  to  perfectly  allow  for,  the  temperature  error,  and  of 
finding  by  secular  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  metals,  that 
their  properties  used  in  the  instrument  are  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards the  permanence  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to 
centuiy,  of  the  electric  value  of  its  reading.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  being  applied  with  great  ease  to  very  accurate 
measurements  of  differences  of  potential,  in  terms  of  its  own 
unit.  The  value  of  the  unit  for  each  such  standard  instrument 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  in  absolute  measure ;  and  until  confidence  can  be  felt 
as  to  its  secular  constancy,  determinations  should  frequently 
be  made  by  8dd  of  the  absolute  electrometer. 

380.  The  Leyden  jar  of  the  standard  electrometer  consists  of 
a  large  thin  white-glass  shade  coated  inside  and  outside  to 
within  6  centimetres  of  its  lip,  and  placed  over  the  instrument 
as  an  ordinary  glass  shade,  to  protect .  against  dust,  currents  of 
air,  and  change  of  atmosphere.  It  may  be  removed  at  pleasure 
from  the  cast-iron  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  then  the  interior 
works  are  seen,  consisting  of — 

(I.)  A  continuous  disc  of  brass  supported  on  a  glass  stem,  in 
prolongation  of  a  stout  brass  rod  or  tube  sliding  vertically  in 
Vs,  in  which  it  is  kept  by  a  spring  [better  by  two  springs 
(§  369)],  and  resting  with  its  lower  flat  end  on  the  upper  end 
of  a  micrometer  screw  shaft,  shown  in  fig.  13,  where  the  screw, 
graduated  circle,  and  stout  brass  rod  are  as  seen  in  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  or  tube 
is  constructed  to  keep  the  round  upper  end  of  the  screw-shaft 
in  position  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  14. 

(2.)  Besting  on  three  glass  columns,  a  guard-plate  with  a 
square  aperture  in  its  centre,  and  carrying  on  its  upper  side  the 
stretching  springs  and  thin  platinum  wire  suspension  of  an 
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aluminium  balance-lever,  shaped  like  those  of  the  gauge  (§  353) 
and  the  portable  (§  368)  already  described,  but  somewhat 
larger.  The  tops  of  the  three  glass  columns  are  rounded ;  a 
round  hole  and  a  short  slot  in  line  with  this  hole  are  cut  in 
the  guard-plate,  and  receive  the  roimded  ends  of  two  of  the 
columns,  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  third.  The  flat 
smooth  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  rests  simply  on  the 
top  of  the  third  glass  column.  The  diameter  of  the  round  hole 
and  the  breadth  of  the  slot  in  the  guard-plate  may  be  about 

jT  of  the  diameter  of  curvature  of  the  upper  hemispherical 

rounded  ends  of  the  glass  columns,  so  that  the  bearing  portions 
of  the  rounded  ends  in  the  round  hole  and  in  the  slot  respec- 
tively may  be  inclined  somewhere  about  45°  to  the  plane  of  the 
plate.  This  well-known  but  too  often  neglected  geometrical 
arrangement  gives  perfect  steadiness  to  the  supported  plate, 
without  putting  any  transverse  strain  upon  the  supporting 
glass  columns,  such  as  was  almost  inevitable,  and  caused  the 
breakage  of  many  glass  stems,  before  the  mental  inertia  opposing 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  instrument-maker's  plan  (of  screw- 
ing the  guard-plate  to  brass  mountings  cemented  to  the  tops  of 
the  glass  columns)  was  overcome.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  allowing  the  guard-plate  to  be  lifted  oflf  and  replaced  in  a 
moment 

(3.)  Principal  electrode  projecting  downwards  through  a  hole 
in  the  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  rigidly  supported  from  above 
by  a  brass  mounting  cemented  to  the  top  of  a  thick  vertical 
glass  column,  connected  by  a  light  spiral  spring  with  the  lower 
attracting  plate  moved  up  and  down  by  the  micrometer  screw. 
The  aperture  round  the  principal  electrode  may  be  ordinarily 
stopped  by  a  perforated  column  of  well  paraffined  vulcanite 
projecting  some  distance  above  and  below  the  aperture,  which 
I  find  to  insulate  extremely  well,  even  in  the  smoky,  dusty, 
and  acidulated  atmosphere  of  Glasgow.  When  an  extremely 
perfect  insulation  of.  the  principal  electrode  and  connected 
attracting  plate  is  required,  the  vulcanite  stopper  surrounding 
it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  aperture,  so  that  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  electrode  and  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  along  the  two  glass  columns  in  the  artificially 
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dried  interior  atmosphere  of  the  case ;  but  from  day  to  day, 
when  the  instrument  is  out  of  use,  the  aperture  round  the 
principal  electrode  should  be  kept  carefully  stopped,  if  not  by 
a  vulcanite  insulator  by  a  perforated  cork;  (although  I  find 
but  little  loss  of  insulation,  either  along  the  inner  glass  surface 
of  the  Leyden  jar  or  along  the  three  glass  columns,  when  this 
precaution  is  neglected). 

(4.)  Temporary  charging-rod  enclosed  in  and  supported  by  a 
vertical  insulating  column  of  paraffined  vulcanite,  or  a  glass 
tube  well  varnished  outside  and  thickly  paraffined  inside. 
This  insulating  column  bearing  the  charging-rod  is  turned 
round  till  a  horizontal  spring  projecting  from  its  upper  end 
touches  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  when  this  is  to  be  charged 
from  an  independent  source,  or  when,  for  any  other  experimental 
reason,  it  is  to  be  put  in  connexion  with  a  conductor  outside 
the  case  of  the  instrument. 

(5.)  A  small  replenisher  of  the  kind  described  for  the  quad- 
rant electrometer  (§  362),  but  with  much  wider  air-spaces  to 
prevent  discharge  by  sparks. 

(6.)  A  large  glass  or  lead  dish  to  hold  as  large  masses  of 
pumice  as  may  be,  which  are  to  be  kept  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  strong:  sulphuric  acid. 

381.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  jar  above  the  guard-plate 
is  left  uncoated  to  dUow  the  observer  to  see  easily  the  hair  and 
white  background  with  black  dots ;  also  several  other  smaller 
parts  of  the  glass  above  the  guard-plate  are  left  uncoated  to 
admit  light  to  allow  a  small  circular  level  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  guard-plate  to  be  seen.  The  long  arm  of  the  aluminium 
balance-lever  is  very  thoroughly  guarded  by  double  cages  and 
fences  of  wire  (§  370),  so  that  it  can  experience  no  sensible 
influence  from  electric  disturbing  forces  when  the  covering  jar 
is  put  in  position  and  electric  connexion  is  established  between 
its  inner  coating  and  the  guard-plate  by  projecting  flexible 
wires  or  slips  of  metaL 

382.  The  aluminium  square  plate  is  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  platinum  bearing  wire  somewhat  longer  in  this  instrument 
than  in  the  portable  electrometer,  to  render  it  sensible  to  smaller 
differences  of  potential  The  step  of  the  screw  is  the  same  as 
in  the  portable  (A  of  an  inch),  and  one  division  (tot  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  screw-head)  corresponds  to  a  difference  of 
potentials  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  equal  to  about  that  of  a 
single  cell  of  Daniell's.  The  effective  range  of  the  instrument 
is  about  sixty  turns  of  the  screw,  and  therefore  about  6000  cells 
of  Daniell's.  That  of  the  portable  electrometer  is  about  15 
turns  of  the  screw  (equivalent  to  about  5000  cells).  Neither 
of  these  instruments  has  sufiBicient  range  to  measure  the  poten- 
tial to  which  Leyden  jars  are  chai^d  in  ordinary  electric 
experiments,  or  those  reached  by  the  prime  conductor  of  a 
powerful  electric  machine.  The  stationary  instrument  with  its 
long  screw  and  its  large  plates  now  described,  would  go  far 
towards  meeting  this  want  if  its  aluminium  lever  and  platinum 
suspension  were  made  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  port- 
able electrometer;  but  for  an  instrument  never  wanted  to 
directly  measure  differences  of  potentials  of  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  cells,  the  heterostatic  (§  3t85)  principle  is  in 
general  not  useful,  and  therefore  I  have  constructed  the  follow- 
ing very  simple  idiostatic  (§  385)  instrument,  which  is  adapted 
to  measure  with  considerable  accuracy  differences  of  potential 
from  4000  cells  upwards,  to  about  80,000  cells. 

LONG-BANGE  ElECTKOMETER. 

383.  In  this  (fig.  15,  Plate  VI.)  the  cofttinuous  attracting- 
plate  is  above,  and  the  guard-plate  with  aluminium  balance 
below,  as  in  the  portable  electrometer ;  but,  as  in  the  standard 
stationary  electrometer,  the  upper  plate  is  fixed  and  the  lower 
plate  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  micrometer-screw.  The 
mechanism  of  the  screw  and  slide  has  all  the  simplicity  and 
consequent  accuracy  of  that  of  the  standard  electrometer.  In 
the  only  long-range  instrument  yet  constructed  the  step  of  the 
screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  (to  of  an  inch).  In 
future  instruments  it  would  be  well  either  to  have  a  longer  step 
or  to  have  a  simple  mechanism  (which  can  be  easily  added)  to 
give  a  quick  motion ;  as  in  the  use  of  the  present  instrument, 
the  turning  of  the  screw  required  for  great  changes  of  the 
potential  measured  is  very  tedious.  The  guard-plate  projects 
by  more  than  an  inch  all  round  beyond  the  rim  of  the  upper 
attracting-plate ;  partly  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a 
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thick  rim,  which  wotild  be  required  to  prevent  brashes  and 
sparks  from  originating  iu  it,  if  it  had  only  the  same  diameter  as 
the  continuous  plate  above,  and  partly  to  guard  the  observer 
from  receiving  a  spark  or  shock  in  measuring  the  potential  of 
an  electric  machine  or  of  a  Leyden  battery,  and  to  prevent  his 
hab  from  being  attracted  to  the  upper  plate.  Thus  the  guard- 
plate  is  allowed  to  be  no  thicker  than  suffices  for  stiffness,  and 
this  allows  the  observer  to  see  the  hair  at  the  end  of  the 
aluminium  balance-lever  without  the  lever  being  made  of  a 
dynamically  disadvantageous  shape,  as  would  be  necessary  if 
the  guard-plate  were  thick,  or  had  a  thick  rim  added  to  it 
No  glass  case  is  required  for  this  instrument.  The  smallness 
of  the  needle  and  the  greatness  of  the  electric  force  acting  on 
it  are  such  that  I  find  in  practice  no  disturbance  to  any  incon- 
venient degree  by  ordinary  currents  of  air;  although  it  and  all 
these  attracted  disc  instruments  show  the  influence  of  sudden 
change  of  barometric  pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  open^ 
ing  or  shutting  a  door.  If  not  kept  under  a  glass  shade  when 
out  of  use,  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  attracting-plate,  and 
the  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  attracted  aluminium 
square,  should  be  carefully  dusted  by  a  dry  cool  hand.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  none  of  the  vital  electric  organs  of  an  electro- 
meter should  be  touched  by  a  cloth,  as  this  is  almost  sure  to 
leave  shreds  fatal  to  their  healthy  action. 

[(Addition,  1870)  I  intend  to  cover  the  whole  instrument 
with  a  glass  shade,  well  varnished  over  a  large  space  round  an 
aperture  in  its  top,  into  which  an  insulated  electrode  for  the 
upper  plate  will  be  cemented :  because  with  the  instrument 
open  as  it  is  at  present  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
measuring  high  tension  on  account  of  dust  and  shreds  which 
impair  the  insulation.] 

384.  The  effective  range  of  this  instrument  is  about  200 
turns  of  the  screw.  Bather  greater  force  of  torsion  is  given  than 
in  the  portable  electrometer,  and  a  rather  smaller  attracted  disc 
may  be  used,  so  that  upwards  of  four  cells  may  be  the  electric 
value  of  one  division.  The  instrument  in  its  present  state 
measures  nearly  but  not  quite  the  highest  potential  I  can 
ordinarily  produce  in  the  conductor  of  a  good  Winter^s  electric 
machine,  which  sometimes  gives  sparks  and  brushes  a  foot  long. 
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385.  The  classification  of  electrometers  given  above  is  founded 
on  the  shape  and  kinematic  relations  of  their  chief  organic 
parts ;  but  it  will  be  remarked  that  another  principle  of  classi- 
fication is  presented  by  the  different  electric  systems  used  in 
them,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

I.  Idiostatic,  that  in  which  the  whole  electric  force  depends 
on  the  electrification  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  the  test. 

II.  Heterostatic,  in  which,  besides  the  electrification  to  be 
tested,  another  electrification  maintained  independently  of  it  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  long-range  electrometer  (§§  383,  384) 
is  simply  idiostatic,  and  is  not  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  but 
each  of  them  may  be  used  idiostatically.  The  absolute  electro- 
meter was  at  first  simply  idiostatic  (§§  358-  362) ;  more  recently 
it  has  been  used  heterostatically,  and  is  about  to  acquire  (§363) 
special  organs  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  as  yet,  however,  no 
species  of  the  absolute  electrometer  promising  permanence  has 
come  into  existence.  [See  §§364-367  describing  a  heterostatic 
absolute  electrometer  of  a  species  which  (Jan.  1871)  promises 
to  be  permanent.] 

386.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  origin  of  various  hetero- 
static species  of  electrometers  by  natural  selection.  A  body 
hanging,  or  otherwise  symmetrically  balanced,  in  the  middle 
of  a  symmetrical  field  of  force,  but  free  to  move  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  in  a  line  tangential  to  a  line  of  force,  moves 
in  one  direction  or  the  opposite  when  electrified  positively  or 
negatively.  Bohnenberger's  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  a 
convenient  and  approximately  constant  field  of  force ;  and  his 
instrument  was  chosen  in  preference  to  others  which  may  have 
been  equally  sensitive,  but  were  less  convenient  and  constant, 
and  it  became  a  permanent  species. 

387.  Bennet's  gold-leaf  electroscope,  constructed  with  care 
to  secure  good  insulation,  electrified  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
moderate  divergence,  has  been  often  used  to  test,  by  aid  of  this 
electrification,  the  quality  of  the  electrification  of  an  electrified 
body  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  its  upper  projecting 
electrode,  causing,  if  its  electricity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that 
of  the  gold  leaves,  increase  of  divergence ;  if  of  the  opposite 
sign,  diminutioa    By  connecting  the  upper  electrode  with  the 
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inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  with  internal  aitificially  dried 
atmosphere,  the  charge  of  the  gold  leaves  may  be  made  to  last 
with  little  loss  from  day  to  day ;  and  by  insulating  Faraday's 
metal  cage  (§  342)  round  the  gold  leaves,  and  alternately  con- 
necting it  with  the  earth  and  with  a  conductor  whose  diflFerence 
of  potentials  from  the  earth  is  to  be  tested,  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  of  divergence  is  observed  according  as  this  differ- 
ence is  negative  or  positive,  the  gold  leaves  being  posij^ve. 
Hence  (through  Peltier's  and  Delmann's  forms)  the  heterostatic 
stationaiy  and  portable  repulsion  electrometers,  described 
(§§  274-277,  263  above)  in  the  Eoytd  Institution  Lecture 
on  "Atmospheric  Electricity,"  and  in  Nicholas  Cyclopcedia, 
article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric,"  already  referred  to,  of  which 
one  species  still  survives  in  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
the  Natural  Philosophy  Classroom  of  Edinburgh  University. 
The  same  form  of  the  heterostatic  principle  applied  to  Snow 
Harris's  attracted  disc  electrometer  gave  the  portable  and 
standard  electrometers  described  above, 

388.  A  modification  of  Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  in  which 
the  two  knobs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  hanging  gold  leaf  became 
transformed  into  halves  of  a 
circular  cylinder,  with  its  axis 
horizontal  and  the  gold  leaf 
hung  on  a  wire  insulated  in 
a  position  coinciding  with  its 
axis ;  producing  a  species  de- 
signed for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses, but  which  did  not  ac- 
quire  permanence  by  natural 
selection,  and  is  only  known 
to  exist  in  one  fossil  specimen. 
In  this  instrument  the  wire 
be€uing  the  gold  leaf  was  connected  with  a  charged  Leyden 
jar,  and  the  semi-cylinders  with  the  bodies  whose  difference  of 
potential  was  to  be  tested.  But  various  modifications  of  the 
divided- cylinder  or  divided-ring  class  with  the  axis  vertical 
and  plane  of  motion  horizontal  have  done  some  practical  work, 
and  one  species,  the  new  quadrant  electrometer  (§  346),  pro- 
mises to  become  permanent. 
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389.  The  heterostatic  principle  in  one  fonn  or  other  is 
essential  to  distinguish  between  positive  and  negative.  As 
remarked  above  (§  387),  the  original  type  of  this  use  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  system  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  charge 
taken  by  the  diverging  straws  or  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscopes 
used  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity ;  which  was 
done  by  bringing  a  piece  of  rubbed  sealing-wax  into  the  neigh- 
boiy^hood,  and  observing  whether  this  caused  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  divergenca  A  doubt  which  still  exists  as  to  the  sign 
(§  252)  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  observed  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  is  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection of  this  way  of  applying  the  principle.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  doubted  in  any  one  instance  whether  it  is  not  vitreous 
electricity  that  the  rubbed  sealing-wax  acquires.  And,  again 
(§  342),  it  is  not  certain  that  the  glass  case  enclosing  the  gold 
leaves,  especially  if  very  clean  and  surrounded  by  a  very  dry 
natural  atmosphere,  screens  them  sufficiently  from  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  piece  of  sealing-wax  to  make  sure  that  the 
divergence  due  to  vitreous  electricity  could  not  be  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  resinously  electrified  sealing-wax  if  held 
nearer  the  gold  leaves  than  the  upper  projecting  stem. 

390.  The  heterostatic  principle  has  a  very  great  advantage 
as  regards  sensibility  over  any  simple  idiostatic  arrangement, 
inasmuch  as,  for  infinitely  small  differences  of  potential  to  be 
measured,  the  force  is  as  the  squares  of  the  differences  in  any 
idiostatic  arrangement,  but  is  simply  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ences in  every  heterostatic  arrangement 
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NEW  APPARATCS  FOB  OBSERVINO  ATHOSPHESIC  EI<ECTBICITY.t 
[Proeeedinga  LUeroryand  PhilosopUcal  Society  of  Manchester,  March  8, 1859.] 

391.  Dr.  Joule  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  some  time 
ago  received  fi-om  Professor  W.  Thomson. — "  I  have  had  an  ap- 
paratus for  Atmospheric  Electricity  put  up  on  the  roof  of  my 
lectnre  room,  and  got  a  good  trial  of  it  yesterday,  which  proved 
most  satisfactory.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  conductor  supported 
by  a  glass  rod  attached  to  its  own  roof,  with  an  internal  atmo- 
sphere kept  dry  by  sulphuric  acid:  the  lower  end  of  the  glass 
rod  is  attached  to  the  top  of  an  iron  bar,  by  which  the  hollow 
conductor  is  held  about  two  feet  above  the  inclined  roof  of  the 
building.  A  can,  open  at  the  top,  slides  up  and  down  on  the 
iron  bar  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom, 
and,  being  supported  by  a  tube  with  pulleys,  etc.  below,  can 
easily  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  A  wire  attached  to  the 
insulated  conductor  passes  through  a  wide  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  and  is  held  by  a  suitable  insulated  support  inside  the 
building,  so  that  it  may  be  led  away  to  an  electrometer  below. 
To  make  an  observation,  the  wire  is  connected  with  the  earth, 
while  the  can  is  up,  and  envelopes  the  conductor — its  position 
when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use.  The  earth  connexion  is 
then  broken,  and  the  can  is  drawn  down  about  eighteen  inches. 
Immediately  the  electrometer  shows  a  large  effect  (from  five  to 
fifteen  degrees  on  my  divided  ring  electrometer,  in  the  state  it 
chanced  to  be  in,  requiring  more  than  one  hundred  degrees  of  tor- 
sion to  bring  it  back  to  zero,  in  the  few  observations  I  made). 
When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  (as  usual  when  the  sky  is  cloud- 

*  The  two  articles  constituting  this  chapter  were  accidentaUy  omitted 
from  Chapter  XVL 

t  It  was  with  the  insnlated  conductor  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  after- 
wards set  up  in  the  island  of  Arran  that  the  observationB  described  in  {  294 
were  made. 
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less)  negative,  the  electrometer  shows  positive  electricity.  But 
when  a  negative  cloud  (natural,  or  of  smoke)  passes  over,  the 
indication  is  negative.  The  insulation  is  so  good  that  the 
changes  may  be  observed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and 
when  the  can  is  put  up  the  electrometer  comes  sensibly  to  zero 
again,  showing  scarcely  any  sensible  change  when  the  earth 
connection  is  made,  before  making  a  new  start** 

Dr.  Joule  stated  that  he  had  recently  witnessed  experiments 
with  Professor  Thomson's  new  Atmospheric  Electrometer,  the 
merit  of  which  consisted  in  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  and 
the  facility  with  which  accurate  observations  could  be  made 
with  it 


NOTES  ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITZ.* 
[From  the  Phihgophical  Magaamef  Fourth  Series,  Nov.  I860.] 

392.  Two  water-dropping  collectors  for  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity were  prepared,  and  placed,  one  at  a  window  of  the 
Natural  Philosophy  Lecture-room,  and  the  other  at  a  window 
of  the  College  Tower  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  divided 
ring-electrometer  was  used  at  the  last-mentioned  station ;  an 
electrometer  adapted  for  absolute  measurement,  nearly  in  the 
form  now  constructed  as  an  ordinary  house  electrometer,  was 
used  in  the  lecture-room.  Four  students  of  the  Natural  Philo- 
sophy Class,  Messrs.  Lorimer,  Lyon,  M*Kerrow,  and  Wilson, 
after  having  persevered  in  preliminary  experiments  and  arrange- 
ments from  the  month  of  November,  devoted  themselves  with 
much  ardour  and  constancy  during  February,  March,  and 
April  to  the  work  of  observation.  During  periods  of  observa- 
tion, at  various  times  of  day,  early  and  late,  measurements 
were  completed  and  recorded  every  quarter  minute  or  every 
half  minute, — the  continual  variations  of  the  phsenomenon 
rendering  solitary  observations  almost  nugatory.  During 
several  hours  each  day,  simultaneous  observation  was  carried 
on  on  this  plan  at  the  two  stations.    A  comparison  of  the 

*  Read  before  the  Britifih  Associatioii,  June  1860. 
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results  manifested  often  great  discordance,  and  never  complete 
agreement  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  electrification  of  the 
air,  if  not  of  solid  particles  in  the  air  (which  have  no  claim 
to  exclusive  consideration  in  this  respect),  between  the  two 
stations  and  round  them,  at  distances  from  them  not  very 
great  in  comparison  with  their  mutual  distance,  was  largely; 
operative  in  the  observed  phsenomena.  It  was  generally  found 
that  after  the  indications  had  been  negative  for  some  time  at 
both  stations,  the  transition  to  positive  took  place  earlier  by 
several  minutes  at  the  tower  station  (upper)  than  at  the  lecture- 
room  (lower).  Sometimes  during  several  minutes,  preceded 
and  followed  by  positive  indications,  there  were  negative  in- 
dications at  the  lower,  while  there  were  only  positive  at  the 
upper.  In  these  cases  the  circumambient  air  must  have  con- 
tained negative  (or  resinous)  electricity.  A  horizontal  stratum 
of  air  several  hundred  feet  thick,  overhead^  containing  as  much 
positive  electricity  per  cubic  foot  as  there  must  have  been  of 
negative  per  cubic  foot  of  the  air  about  the  College  buildings 
01^  those  occasions,  would  produce  electrical  manifestations  at 
the  earth's  surface  similar  in  character  and  amoimt  to  those 
ordinarily  observed  during  fair  weather. 

393.  Beccaria  has  remarked  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  negative 
atmospheric  indications  during  fair  weather,  of  which  he  can 
only  record  six  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  very  persever- 
ing observation  by  himself  and  the  Prior  Ceca.  On  some,  if 
not  all,  of  those  occasions  there  was  a  squally  and  variable 
wind,  changing  about  rapidly  between  N.E.  and  N.W.  On 
several  days  of  unbroken  fair  weather  in  April  and  May  of  the 
present  year  the  atmospheric  indication  was  negative  during 
short  periods,  and  on  each  occasion  there  was  a  sudden  change 
of  wind,  generally  from  N.E.  to  K W.,  W.,  or  S. W.  For  instance, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  after  a  warm,  simny,  and  very  dry  day,  with 
a  gentle  N.K  breeze,  and  slight  easterly  haze  in  the  air,  I  found, 
about  8.30  P.M.,  the  expected  positive  atmospheric  indication. 
After  dark  (nearly  an  hour  later)  it  was  so  calm  that  I  was  able 
to  carry  an  unprotected  candle  into  the  open  air  and  make  an 
observation  with  my  portable  electrometer.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  a  somewhat  strong  negative  indication,  which  I  observed 
for  several  minutes.    Although  there  was  no  sensible  wind  in 
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the  locality  where  I  stood,*  I  perceived  by  the  line  of  smoke 
from  a  high  chimney  at  some  distance  that  there  was  a  decided 
breeze  from  W.  or  S.W.  A  little  later  a  gentle  S.W.  wind  set 
in  all  rounds  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern  I  found  strong 
positive  indications,  which  continued  as  long  as  I  observed. 
During  aU  this  time  the  sky  was  cloudy,  or  nearly  so.  That 
reversed  electric  indications  should  often  be  observed  about  the 
time  of  a  change  of  wind  m&y  be  explained,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  thus : — 

394.  The  lower  air  up  to  some  height  above  the  earth  must 
in  general  be  more  or  less  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of 
electricity  as  that  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and,  since  this  reaches 
a  high  degree  of  intensity  on  every  tree-top  and  pointed 
vegetable  fibre,  it  must  therefore  cause  always  more  or  less  of 
the  phsenomenon  which  becomes  conspicuous  as  the  ''  light  of 
Castor  and  Pollux"  known  to  the  ancients,  or  the  " fire  of  St, 
Elmo"  described  by  modem  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  consists  of  a  flow  of  electricity,  of  the  kind  possesae'd  by 
the  earth,  into  the  air.  Hence  in  fair  weather  the  lower  air 
must  be  negative,  although  the  atmospheric  potential,  even 
close  to  the  earth's  surface,  is  still  generally  positive  But  if 
a  considerable  area  of  this  lower  stratum  is  carried  upwards 
into  a  column  over  any  locality  by  wind  blowing  inwards  from 
different  directions,  its  effect  may  for  a  time  predominate,  and 
give  rise  to  a  negative  potential  in  the  air>  and  a  positive  elec- 
trification of  the  earth's  surface. 

395.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  a  whirlwind  (such  as  is 
often  experienced  on  a  small  scale  in  hot  weather)  must 
diminish,  and  may  reverse,  the  ordinary  positive  indication. 

396.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  I  have  had  two 
or  three  opportunities. of  observing  electrical  indications  with 
my  portable  electrometer  during  day  thunder-storms.  I  com- 
menced the  observation  on  each  occasion  after  having  heard 
thunder,  and  I  perceived  frequent  impulses  on  the  needle 
which  caused  it  to  vibrate,  indicating  sudden  changes  of  elec- 
tric potential  at  the  place  where  I  stood.  I  could  connect  the 
larger  of  these  impulses  with  thunder  heard  some  time  later, 

*  About  five  miles  south  of  Glasgow. 
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vdth  about  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  brighter  flashes 
of  lightning  daring  a  thunder-storm  by  night  are  usually  re- 
cognised as  distinctly  connected  with  distinct  peals  of  thunder. 
By  counting  time  I  estimated  the  distance  of  the  discharge  not 
nearer  on  any  occasion  than  about  four  or  five  miles.  There 
were  besides  many  smaller  impulses;  and  most  firequently  I 
observed  several  of  these  between  one  of  the  larger  and  the 
thunder  with  which  I  connected  it.  The  frequency  of  these 
smaller  disturbances,  which  sometimes  kept  the  needle  in  a 
constant  state  of  flickering,  often  prevented  me  from  identify- 
ing the  thunder  in  connexion  with  any  particular  one  of  the 
impulses  I  had  observed.  They  demonstrated  countless  dis- 
charges, smaller  or  more  distant  than  those  that  give  rise  to 
audible  thunder.  On  none  of  these  occasions  have  I  seen  any 
lightning.  The  absolute  potential  at  the  position  of  the  burn- 
ing mat^h  was  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative; 
and  the  sudden  change  demonstrated  by  the  impulses  on  the 
needle  were,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  as  often  augmentations  of 
positive  or  diminutions  of  negative,  as  diminutions  of  positive 
or  augmentations  of  negative.  This  afternoon,  for  instance 
(Thursday,  June  28),  I  heard  several  peals  of  thunder,  and  I 
foimd  the  usual  abrupt  changes  indicated  by  the  electrometer. 
For  several  minutes  the  absolute  potential  was  small  positive, 
with  two  or  three  abrupt  changes  to  Somewhat  strong  positive, 
falling  back  to  weak  positive,  and  gathering  again  to  a  dis- 
charga  This  was  precisely  what  the  same  instrument  would 
have  shown  anywhere  within  a  few  yards  of  an  electrical 
machine  turned  slowly  so  as  to  cause  a  slow  succession  of 
sparks  &om  its  prime  conductor  to  a  conductor  connected  with 
the  earth. 

397.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  electric  potential  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  locomotive  engine  at  work  on  a  railway, 
sometimes  by  holding  the  portable  electrometer  out  at  a  window 
of  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  train,  sometimes  by  using  it  while 
standing  on  the  engine  itself,  and  sometimes  while  standing  on 
the  ground  beside  the  line.  I  have  thus  obtained  consistent 
results,  to  the  effect  that  the  steam  from  the  funnel  was  always 
negcUive,  and  the  steam  from  the  safety-valve  always  positive. 
I  have  observed  extremely  strong  effects  of  each  class  from 
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carriages  even  far  removed  from  the  engine.  I  have  found 
strong  negative  indications  in  the  air  after  an  engine  had  dis- 
appeared round  a  curve,  and  its  cloud  of  steam  had  dissolved 
out  of  sight. 

398.  In  almost  all  parts  of  a  large  manufactory,  with  steam- 
pipes  passing  through  them  for  various  heating  purposes,  I 
have  found  decided  indications  of  positive  electricity.  In 
most  of  these  localities  there  was  some  slight  escape  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  which  appeared  to  be  the  origin  of  the  positive 
indications. 

399.  These  phsenomena  seem  in  accordance  with  Faraday's 
observations  on  the  electricity  of  steam,  which  showed  high- 
pressure  steam  escaping  into  the  air  to  be  in  general  positive, 
but  negative  when  it  carried  globules  of  oil  along  with  it 
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XXn.  NEW  PROOF  OP  CONTACT  ELECTRICITY. 
[Proceedings  Literary  and  PhUoaophical  Society  of  Manchester,  Jan.  21, 1862.] 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  W.  Thomson, 
LL.D.,  etc.,  to  the  Pregident,  was  read : — 

400.  "  About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you  that  a  metal  bar, 
insulated  so  as  to  be  moveable  s^bout  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  a  metal  ring  made  up  half  of  copper  and  half  of 
zinc,  the  two  halves  being  soldered  together,  turns  from  the 
sane  towards  the  copper  when  vitreously  electrified,  and  from 
the  copper  towards  the  zinc  when  resinously  electrified.  [See 
diagram  of  §  207  (4).] 

"  If  the  copper  half  and  the  zinc  half  of  the  ring  are  insu- 
lated from  one  another,  and  if  they  are  connected  by  means  of 
wires  with  two  pieces  of  one  metal  maintained  at  any  stated 
difference  of  potential  by  proper  apparatus  for  dividing  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  two  jplatesof  a  Daniell's  element  into 
100  parts,  from  60  to  70  of  those  parts  are  required  to  reduce 
the  zinc  half  ring  and  the  copper  half  ring  to  such  a  state  that 
the  moveable  bar  remains  at  rest  whether  it  is  electrified 
vitreously  or  resinously. 

"  If  the  copper  half  ring  is  oxidized  by  heat,  the  amount  of 
electro-motive  force  then  required  to  neutralize  the  two  halves 
is  much  increased.  If,  after  oxidizing  the  copper  one  day  by 
heat,  I  leave  the  apparatus  till  the  next  day,  the  effect  is 
generally  diminished,  though  something  of  it  still  remains. 
After  again  heating  the  copper  by  laying  it  for  some  time  on  a 
red-hot  iron  heater  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  I  found  the  effect 
almost  exactly  100  parts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  making  the 
coat  of  oxide  very  complete  and  thick  enough,  and  by  cleaning 
the  zinc  perfectly,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  considerably  above  the 
electro-  motive  force  of  a  single  DanieU's  element.  I  remembered 
perfectly  what  you  told  me  a  long  time  ago  about  heating  the 
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coppers  of  a  battery  and  getting  a  strong  effect,  for  some  time 
equal  to  that  of  the  Darnell's  cell^  when  I  tried  the  effect  of 
oxidizing  the  copper  plate  by  heat 

"I  believe  there  are  also  electrical  effects  of  heat  itself;  so 
that  if  one  haK  of  a  ring  of  one  metal  is  hot  and  the  other 
is  cold,  the  needle  wUl  show  a  difference  according  as  it  is 
chained  positively  or  negatively. 

"  For  nearly  two  years  I  have  felt  quite  sure  that  the  proper 
explanation  of  voltaic  action  in  the  common  voltaic  arrange- 
ment is  very  near  Volta's,  which  fell  into  discredit  because 
Yolta  or  his  followers  neglected  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  force.  I  now  think  it  quite  certain  that  two  metals  dipped 
in  one  electrolytic  liquid  will  (when  polarization  is  done  away 
with)  reduce  two  dry  pieces  of  the  same  metals,  when  connected 
each  to  each  by  metallic  arcs,  to  the  same  potential 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  thing  is  simply 
chemical  action  at  a  distance.  Zinc  and  copper  connected  by 
a  metallic  arc  attract  one  another  from  any  distance.  So  do 
platinum  plates  coated  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively. 
I  can  now  tell  the  amount  of  the  force,  and  calculate  how  great 
a  proportion  of  chemical  afl&nity  is  used  up  electrolytically, 
before  two  such  discs  come  within  xriW^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^® 
another,  or  any  less  distance  down  to  a  limit  within  which 
molecular  heterogeneousness  becomes  sensible.  This,  of  course, 
will  give  a  definite  limit  for  the  sizes  of  atoms,  or  rather,  as  I 
do  not  believe  in  atoms,  for  the  dimensions  of  molecular 
structurea''  [In  an  article  on  the  "  Size  of  Atoms  "  published 
in  "Nature"  for  March  31,  1870,  it  has  been  shown,  by  the 
principle  of  reckoning  here  proposed,  that  "  plates  of  copper 
"  and  zinc  of  a  three-hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre  thick, 
"  placed  close  together  alternately,  form  a  near  approximation 
"  to  a  chemical  combination,  if  indeed  such  thin  plates  could 
'•  be  made  without  splitting  atoms."] 
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XXm.  ELBOTROPHORIO  APPARATUS,  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF  VOLTAIC  THEORY. 

ON  A  SELF-ACTING  APPABATUS  FOR  MULTIPLYING  AND  MAINTAIN- 
ING ELECTBIC  CHARGES,  WITH  APPLICATIONS  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
THE  VOLTAIC  THEORY. 

[From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  June  20,  1867.] 

401.  In  explaining  the  water-dropping  collector  for  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  in  a  lecture  in  theBoyal  Institution  in  1860 
(§  285,  above),  I  pointed  out  how,  by  disinsulating  the  water-jeur 
and  collecting  the  diops  in  an  insulated  vessel,  a  self-acting  elec- 
tric condenser  is  obtained.  If,  owing  to  electrified  bodies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  potential  in  the  air  round  the  place  where  the 
stream  breaks  into  drops  is  positive,  the  drops  fall  away  nega- 
tively electrified ;  or  vice  versa,  if  the  potential  is  negative,  the 
drops  fall  away  positively  electrified.  The  stream  of  water 
descending  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  charges  of 
the  electrified  bodies  to  which  its  electric  action  is  due,  pro* 
vided  always  these  bodies  are  kept  properly  insulated ;  but  by 
the  dynamical  energy  of  fluid-motion,  and  work  performed  by 
gravity  upon  the  descending  drops,  electricity  may  be  unceas- 
ingly produced  on  the  same  principle  as  by  the  dectrophorus. 
^ut,  as  in  the  electrophorus  there  was  no  provision  except  good 
insulation  for  maintaining  the  charge  of  the  electrified  body 
or  bodies  from  which  the  induction  originates,  this  want  is 
supplied  by  the  following  reciprocal  arrangement,  in  which  the 
body  charged  by  the  drops  of  water  is  made  the  inductor  for 
another  stream,  the  drops  from  which  in  their  turn  keep  up 
the  charge  of  the  inductor  of  the  first. 

402.  To  stems  connected  with  the  inside  coatings  of  two 
Leyden  phials  are  connected  metal  pieces,  which,  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, I  shall  call  inductors  and  receivers.  Each  stem 
bears  an  inductor  and  a  receiver,  the  inductor  of  the  first  jar  being 
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vertically  over  the  receiver  of  the  second  jar,  and  vice' versa. 
Each  inductor  consists  of  a  vertical  metal  cylinder  (fig.  1)  open 
at  each  end.  Each  receiver  consists  of  a  vertical  metal  cylinder 
Fio.  1.  open  at  each  end,  but  partially  stopped  in  its  middle 
by  a  small  funnel  (fig.  1),  with  its  narrow  mouth 
pointing  downwards,  and  situated  »  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder.  Two  fine  vertical  streams 
of  uninsulated  water  are  arranged  to  break  into 
drops,  one  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  centre  of  each 
inductor.  The  drops  fall  along  the  remainder  of  the 
axis  of  the  inductor,  and  thence  downwards,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  axis  of  the  receiver  of  the  other  jar, 
imtil  they  meet  the  funneL  The  water  re-forms  into 
drops  at  the  fine  mouth  of  the  funnel,  which  fall  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  the  receiver  and  are 
carried  off  by  a  proper  drain  below  the  apparatus. 
Suppose  now  a  small  positive  charge  of  electricity  be 
given  to  the  first  jar.  Its  inductor  electrifies  nega- 
tively each  drop  of  water  breaking  away  in  its  centre 
from  the  continuous  uninsulated  water  above;  all 
these  drops  give  up  their  electricity  to  the  second  jar, 
when  they  meet  the  funnel  in  its  receiver.  The  drops 
falling  away  from  the  lower  fine  mouth  of  the  funnel  carry  away 
excessively  little  electricity,  however  highly  the  jar  may  be 
charged ;  because  the  place  where  they  break  away  is,  as  it  were, 
in  the  interior  of  a  conductor,  and  therefore  has  nearly  zero  elec- 
trification. The  negative  electrification  thus  produced  in  the 
second  jar  acts,  through  its  inductor,  on  the  receiver  of  the  first 
jar,  to  augment  the  positive  electrification  of  the  first  jar,  and 
causes  the  negative  electrification  of  the  second  jar  to  go  on 
more  rapidly,  and  so  on.  The  dynamical  value  of  the  electrifi- 
cations thus  produced  is  drawn  from  the  energy  of  the  descend- 
ing water,  and  is  very  approximately  equal  to  the  integral  work 
done  by  gravity  against  electric  force  on  the  drops,  in  their  path 
from  the  point  where  they  break  away  from  the  uninsulated 
water  above,  to  contact  with  the  funnel  of  the  receiver  below. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  course  each  drop  will  be  assisted  down- 
wards by  electric  repulsion  from  the  inductively  electrified 
water  and  tube  above  it ;  but  below  a  certain  point  of  its  course 
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the  resultant  electric  force  upon  it  will  be  upwards^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  way  of  viewing  the  composition  of 
electric  forces,  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  first  chiefly  upward 
repulsion  of  the  receiver  diminished  by  downward  repiilsion 
from  the  water  and  tube,  and  latterly  the  sum  of  upward  re- 
pulsion of  the  receiver  and  upward  attraction  of  the  inductor. 
The  potential  method  gives  the  integral  amount,  being  the  ex- 
cess of  work  done  against  electric  force,  above  work  performed  hy 
electric  foice  on  each  drop  in  its  whole  patL  It  is  of  course  equal 
to  m  V,  if  w  denote  the  quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  each 
drop,  as  it  breaks  from  the  continuous  water  above,  and  V  the 
potential  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  bearing  the  receiver, 
the  potential  of  the  uninsulated  water  being  taken  as  zero.  The 
practical  limit  to  the  charges  acquired  is  when  one  of  them 
is  so  strong  as  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  across  some  of  the 
separating  air-spaces,  or  to  throw  the  drops  of  water  out  of 
their  proper  course  and  cause  them  to  fall  outside  the  receiver 
through  which  they  ought  to  pass.    It  is  curious,  after  com- 

Fio.  8. 


mencing  with  no  electricity  except  a  feeble  charge  in  one  of 
the  jars,  only  discoverable  by  a  delicate  electrometer,  to  see  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  somewhat  rapid  succession  of 
sparks  pass  in  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  or  to  see  the  drops 
of  water  scattered  about  over  the  lips  of  one  or  both  the 
receivers. 

403.  The  Leyden  jars  represented  in  the  sketch  (fig.  2)  are 
open-mouthed  jars  of  oidinarj  flint  glass,  which,  when  very  dry, 
I  generally  find  to  insulate  electricity  with  wonderful  perfection. 
The  inside  coatings  connst  of  strong  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heavy  lead  tripods  with  vertical  stems  projecting  upwards  above 
the  level  of  tiie  acid,  which,  by  arms  projecting  horizontally 
above  the  lip  of  the  jar,  bear  the  inductors  and  receivers,  as 
shown  in  fig.  ?.  lids  of  gutta  percha  or  sheet  metal  close  the 
mouth  of  each  jar,  except  a  small  air-space  of  from  -J^  to  ^  of 
an  inch  round  the  projecting  stems.    If  a  tube  (fig.  3)  be  added 

Fio.  8. 


SA  Bolphoric  Acid. 

to  the  lid  to  prevent  currents  of  air  from  circulating  into  the 
interior  of  the  jar,  the  insulation  may  be  so  good  that  the  loss 
may  be  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  charge  in  three 
or  four  days.  Two  such  jars  may  be  kept  permanently  charged 
from  year  to  year  by  very  slow  water-dropping  arrangements, 
a  drop  from  each  nozzle  once  every  two  or  three  minutes  being 
quite  sufficient. 

404.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  action,  appended  below*, 
is  particularly  simple,  but  nevertheless  curiously  interesting. 

*  Let  e,  </  be  the  capacitiei  of  the  two  jars,  ^  ^  their  rates  of  loss  per  nnit 
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405.  Thd  reciprocal  electrostatic  arrangement  now  described 
presents  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  self-sustaining  electro- 
magnetic system  recently  brought  before  the  Eoyal  Society  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  i^nd  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  mathemati- 
cally investigated  by  Professor  Clerk  MaxwelL  Indeed  it  was 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  electromagnetic  system 
that  the  reciprocal  part  of  the  electrostatic  arrangement  occurred 
to  me  recently.  Th^particular  form  of  self-acting  electrophorus 
condenser  now  described,  I  first  constructed  many  years  ago. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  an  application  of 
it  to  illustrate  a  very  important  fundamental  part  of  electric 
theory.  I  hope  soon  to  communicate  to  the  Eoyal  Society  a 
description  of  some  other  experiments  which  I  made  seven 
years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  I  hope  now  to  be  able 
to  prosecute  further. 

406.  Using  only  a  single  inductor  and  a  single  receiver,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1^  let  the  inductor  be  put  in  metallic  commimication 
with  a  metal  vessel  or  cistern  whence  the  wat^r  flows ;  and  let 
the  receiver  be  put  in  communication  with  a  delicate  electro- 
scope or  electrometer.  If  the  lining  of  the  cistern  and  the  inner 
metallic  surface  of  the  inductor  be  different  metals,  an  electric 
effect  is  generally  foimd  to  accumulate  in  the  receiver  and 
electrometer.    Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  inner  surface  of  the 

potential  of  charge,  per  unit  of  time,  and  D,  IV  the  valaea  of  the  water- 
droppers  influenced  by  them.     Let  +  v  and  —  t/  be  their  potentials  at  time  t; 
V  and  i/  being  of  one  sign  in  the  ordinary  nse  of  the  apparatus  described 
in  the  text.     The  action  is  expressed  by  the  following  equations : — 
dv  dv' 

If  e^  D,  ^  </,  ly,  Z^were  all  constant,  the  solution  of  these  equations  would  be, 
for  the  case  of  commencing  with  the  first  jar  charged  to  potential  1,  and  the 
second  sero^ 

with  the  corresponding  symmetrical  expression  for  the  case  in  which  the 
second  jar  is  charged,  and  the  first  at  zero,  in  the  beginning ;  the  roots  of 
the  quadratic 

(caj  +  OCc^aj  +  O-DD'^O 

being  denoted  by  p  and  cr.  When  Zr  :>  Dl/,  both  roots  are  negative ;  and 
the  electrification  comes  to  zero  in  time,  whatever  may  be  the  initial  charges. 
But  when  Uf^cDJy,  one  root  is  positive  and  the  other  n^ative,  and  ultimately 
the  charges  augment  in  proportion  to  eP<  if  p  be  the  positive  root. 
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inductor  be  dry  polished  zinc,  and  the  vessel  of  water  above  be 
copper,  the  receiver  acquires  a  continually  increcksing  charge 
of  negative  electricity.    There  is  little  or  no  effect,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  if  the  inductor  present  a  surface  of  polished 
copper  to  the  drops  where  they  break  from  the  continuous  water 
above :  but  if  the  copper  surface  be  oxidized  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp, 
until,  instead  of  a  bright  metallic  surface  of  copper,  it  presents 
a  slate-coloured  surface  of  oxide  of  copper  to  the  drops,  these 
become  positively  electrified,  as  is  proved  by  a 
continually    increasing   positive    charge    exhi- 
bited by  the  electrometer.      When  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inductor  is  of  bright  metallic 
colour,  either  zinc  or  copper,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  in  the  effect  whether  it  be  wet 
with  water  or  quite  dry ;  also  I  have  not  found 
a  considerable   difference  produced  by  lining 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inductor  with  moist  or 
dry  paper.    Copper  filings  falling  horn  a  copper 
funnel  and  breaking  away  from  contact  in  the 
middle  of  a  zinc  inductor,  in  metallic  commu- 
nication with  a  copper  funnel,  aa  shown  in  fig. 
4,  produce  a  rapidly  increasing  negative  charge 
in  a  small  insulated  can  catching  them  below. 
The  quadrant  divided-ring  electrometer*  in- 
dicating, by  the  image  of  a  lamp  on  a  scale,  angular  motions  of 
a  small  concave  mirror  (-J  of  a  grain  in  weight)  such  as  I  use 
in  galvanometers,  is  very  convenient  for  exhibiting  these  results. 
Its  sensibility  is  such  that  it  gives  a  deflection  of  100  scale- 
divisions  (^  of  an  inch  each)  on  either  side  of  zero,  as  the 
effect  of  a  single  cell  of  DanieU's ;  the  focusing,  by  small  con- 
cave mirrors  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  being  so  good  that 
a  deflection  can  easily  be  read  with  accuracy  to  a  quarter  of  a 
scale-division.    By  adopting  Peltier's  method  of  a  small  mag- 
netic needle  attached  to  the  electric  moveable  body  (or  "needle"), 
and  by  using  fixed  steel  magnets  outside  the  instrument  to  give 
directing  force  (instead  of  the  glass-fibre  suspension  of  the 


■  FllingB. 
h  InddctoT— Zlna 
c  Beceiver. 


*  See  Nichors  Enq/dopcedia,  1860,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmoflpherio ;" 
or  Proceedmga  of  the  RoyaX  InsUtiUion,  May  1860,  Lecture  on  Atmospherio 
Electricity  [§§  249. .  .293,  above]. 
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divided-ring  electrometers  described  in  the  articles  referred  to), 
and  by  giving  a  measurable  motion  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
screw  to  one  of  the  quadrants,  I  have  a  few  weeks  ago  succeeded 
in  making  this  instrument  into  an  independent  electrometer, 
instead  of  a  mere  electroscope,  or  an  electrometer  in  virtue  of  a 
separate  gauge  electrometer,  as  in  the  Kew  recording  atmo- 
spheric electrometer,  described  in  the  Eoyal  Institution  lecture. 
407.  Eeverting  to  tie  arrangement  described  above  of  a  copper 
vessel  of  water  discharging  water  in  drops  from  a  nozzle  through 
an  inductor  of  zinc  in  metallic  connection  with  the  copper,  let 
the  receiver  be  connected  with  a  second  inductor,  this  inductor 
insulated ;  and  let  a  second  nozzle,  from  an  iminsulated  stream 
of  water,  discharge  drops  through  it  to  a  second  receiver.  Let 
this  second  receiver  be  connected  with  a  third  inductor  used  to 
electrify  a  third  stream  of  water  to  b^caught  in  a  third  receiver, 
and  so  on.  We  thus  have  an  ascending  scale  of  electrophorus 
,  action  analogous  to  the  beautiful  mechanical  electric  multiplier 
of  Mr.  0.  F.  Varley,  with  which,  by  purely  electrostatic  induc- 
tion, he  obtained  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  from  an  ordinary 
single  voltaic  element.  This  result  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
self-acting  arrangement  now  described,  with  the  important 
modification  in  the  voltaic  element  according  to  which  no  chemi- 
cal action  is  called  into  play,  and  work  done  by  gravity  is  sub- 
stituted for  work  done  by  the  combination  of  chemical  elements. 


ON  A  UNIFORM  ELECTRIO  CURRENT  ACCUMULATOR. 
[From  the  PhUogophkdl  Magazine,  January  1868.] 

408.  Conceive  a  closed  circuit,  C  T  A*B  C,  according  to  the 
following  description : — One  portion  of  it,  T  A,  tangential  to  a 
circular  disc  of  conducting  material  and  somewhat  longer  than 
the  radius ;  the  continuation,  A  B,  at  right  angles  to  this  in 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  radius ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  circuit  by  a  fork,  B  C,  extending  to  an 
axle  bearing  the  wheel.  If  all  of  the  wheel  were  cut  away 
except  a  portion,  C  T,  from  the  axle  to  the  point  of  contact  at 
the  circumference,  the  circuit  would  form  a  simple  rectangle, 
C  T  A  B,  except  the  bifurcation  of  the  side  B  C,    Let  a 
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fixed  magnet  be  placed  so  as  to  give  lines  of  force  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wheel,  in  the  parts  of  it  between  C  the  centre 
and  T  the  point  of  the  circumference  touched  by  the  fixed 

conductor;  and  let  power  be  applied 
to  cause  the  wheel  to  rotate  in  the 
direction  towards  A.  According  to 
Farada/s  well-known  discovery,  a 
current  is  induced  in  the  circuit  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  mutual 
electromagnetic  action  between  it  and 
the  fixed  magnet  resists  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  Now  the  mutual  elec- 
tromagnetic force  between  the  portions  A  B  and  0  T  of 
the  circuit  is  repulsive,  according  to  the  weU-known  elemen- 
tary law  of  Amp&re,  and*  therefore  resists  the  actual  motion 
of  the  wheel;  hence,  if  the  magnet  be  removed,  there  will 
still  be  electromagnetic  induction  tending  to  maintain  the 
current.  Let  us  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  have  been 
at  first  no  greater  than  that  practically  attained  in  ordinary  ex- 
periments with  Barlow's  electromagnetic  disc.  As  the  magnet 
is  gradually  withdrawn  let  the  velocity  be  gradually  increased 
so  as  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  current  constant,  and,  when 
the  magnet  is  quite  away,  to  maintain  the  current  solely  by 
electromagnetic  induction  between  the  fixed  and  moveable  por- 
tions of  the  circuit.  If,  when  the  magnet  is  away,  the  wheel 
be  forced  to  rotate  faster  than  the  limiting  velocity  of  our  pre- 
vious supposition,  the  current  will  be  augmented  according  to 
the  law  of  compound  interest,  and  would  go  on  thus  increasing 
without  limit  were  it  not  that  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would 
become  greater  in  virtue  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duced by  the  current  The  velocity  of  rotation  which  gives  by 
induction  an  electromotive  force  exactly  equal  to  that  required 
to  maintain  the  current,  is  clearly  independent  of  the  strength 
of  the  current  The  mathematical  determination  of  it  becomes 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  diflftision 
of  the  current  through  portions  of  the  disc  not  in  a  straight  line 
between  C  and  T ;  but  it  is  very  simple  and  easy  if  we  prevent 
this  diffusion  by  cutting  the  wheel  into  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  thin  spokes,  a  great  number  of  which  are  to  be  simul- 
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taneously  in  contact  with  the  fixed  conductor  at  T.  The 
linear  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  the  limiting 
caae  bears  to  the  velocity  which  measures,  in  absolute  measure, 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  a  ratio  (determinable  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mathematical  problem)  which  depends  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rectangle  G  T  A  B,  and  is  independent  of  its 
absolute  dimensions. 

409.  Lastly,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  kept  rotating  at  any  con- 
stant velocity,  whether  above  or  below  the  velocity  determined  by 
the  preceding  considerations ;  and  suppose  the  current  to  be  tem- 
porarily excited  in  any  way  (for  instance,  by  bringing  a  magnet 
into  the  neighbourhood  and  then  withdrawing  it) ;  the  strength 
of  this  current  will  diminish  towards  zero  or  will  increase  to- 
wards infinity,  according  as  the  velocity  is  below  or  above  the 
critical  velocity.  The  diminution  or  augmentation  would  fol- 
low the  compound  interest  law  if  the  resistance  in  the  circuit 
remained  constant  The  conclusion  presents  us  with  this 
wonderful  result :  that  if  we  commence  with  absolutely  no 
electric  current  and  give  the  wheel  any  velocity  of  rotation 
exceeding  .the  critical  velocity,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  un- 
stable :  an  infinitesimal  current  in  either  direction  would  aug- 
ment until,  by  heating  the  circuity  the  electric  resistance  becomes 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  electromotive  force  of  in- 
duction just  suffices  to  keep  the  current  constant. 

410.  It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  realize  this 
result  in  practice,  because  of  the  great  velocity  required,  and  the 
difficidty  of  maintaining  good  frictional  contact  at  the  circum- 
ference, without  enormous  Motion,  and  consequently  frictional 
generation  of  heat. 

411.  The  electromagnetic  augmentation  and  maintenance  of  a 
current  discovered  by  Siemens,  and  put  in  practice  by  him,  with 
the  aid  of  soft  iron,  and  proved  by  MaxweU  to  be  theoretically 
possible  without  soft  iron,  suggested  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication to  the  author,  and  led  him  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
similar  result  with  only  a  single  circuit,  and  no  making  and 
breaking  of  contacts;  and  it  is  only  these  characteristics  that 
constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  which  he  now 
describes. 
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ON  VOLTA-OONVEOTION  BY  FLAME. 
[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1868.] 

412.  In  Nichol's  Cydopcedia,  article  "Electricity,  Atmo- 
spheric" (2d  edition),  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institutwii  May  1860  (Lecture  on  Atmospheric  Electricity), 
[§§  249. ..293,  above]  the  author  had  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  flame  of  an  insulated  lamp  is  to  reduce  the 
lamp  and  other  conducting  material  connected  with  it  to 
the  same  potential  as  that  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  flame,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  from  an 
insulated  vessel  is  to  bring  the  vessel  and  other  conducting 
material  connected  with  it  to  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the 

air  at  the  point  where  the  jet 
breaks  into  drops.  In  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Boyal 
Society  "On  a  Self-acting  Ap- 
paratus for  Multiplying  and 
Maintaining  Electric  Chaiges, 
with  applications  to  illustrate 
the  Voltaic  Theory,"  [§§  401... 
407,  above,]  an  experiment  was 
described  in  which  a  water- 
dropping  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed to  prove  the  difference 
of  potential  in  the  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  bright  metallic 
surfaces  of  zinc  and  copper 
metalUcally  connected  with  one 
another,  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  Volta's  discovery  of  contact- 
electricity.  In  the  present  com- 
munication a  similar  experiment 
is  described,  in  which  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp  is  used  instead  of  a  jet  of  water  breaking  into  drops. 

413.  A  spirit-lamp  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stand  connected 
with  a  very  delicate  electrometer.  Copper  and  zinc  cylinders, 
in  metallic  connection  with  the  metal  case  of  the  electrometer, 
are  alternately  held  vertically  in  such  a  position  that  the 
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flame  burns  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  open 
at  both  ends.  If  the  electrometer  reading,  with  the  cx)pper 
cylinder  surroimding  the  flame,  is  called  zero,  the  reading 
observed  with  the  zinc  cylinder  surrounding  the  flame  indicates 
positive  electrification  of  the  insulated  stand  bearing  the  lamp. 

414.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  differential  method  here 
followed  eliminates  the  ambiguity  involved  in  what  is  meant  by 
the  potential  of  a  conducting  system  composed  partly  of  flame, 
partly  of  alcohol,  and  partly  of  metal  In  a  merely  illustrative 
experiment,  which  the  author  has  already  made,  the  amount  of 
difiTerence  made  by  substituting  the  zinc  cylinder  for  the  copper 
cylinder  round  the  flame  was  rather  more  than  half  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  maintained  by  a  single  ceU  of  Darnell's.  Thus, 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  quadrant  divided-iing  electrometer 
(§  406)  was  such  that  a  single  cell  of  Darnell's  gave  a  deflection 
of  79  scale  divisions,  the  difference  of  the  reading  when  the  zinc 
cylinder  was  substituted  for  the  copper  cylinder  round  the  in- 
sulated lamp  was  39  scale-divisions.  From  other  experiments 
on  contact-electricity  made  seven  years  ago  by  the  author,  and 
agreeing  with  results  which  have  been  published  by  Hankel,  it 
appears  that  the  difference  of  potentials  in  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bright  metallic  surfaces  of  zinc  and  copper  in 
metallic  connection  with  one  another  is  about  three-quarters  of 
that  of  a  single  ceU  of  Daniell's.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
difference  produced  in  the  metal  connected  with  the  insulated 
lamp  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  true  contact  difference  of 
the  metals,  if  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  metal  cylinders  were 
perfectly  metallic  (free  from  oxidation  or  any  other  tarnishing, 
such  as  by  sulphur,  iodine,  or  any  other  body) ;  provided  the 
distance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  flame  were 
everywhere  sufficient  to  prevent  conduction  by  heated  air  be- 
tween them,  and  provided  the  length  of  the  cylinder  were 
infinite  (or,  practically,  anything  more  than  three  or  four  times 
its  diameter). 

415.  The  author  hopes  before  long  to  be  able  to  publish  a 
complete  account  of  his  old  experiments  on  contact-electricity, 
of  which  a  slight  notice  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  [§  400, 
abovej 
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ON  ELECTRIC  MACHINES  FOUNDED  ON  INDUCTION  AND 
CONVECTION. 

[From  the  PhUoeopkiccU  Magasane^  January  1868.] 

416.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  an  instnunent^  which  I 
have  recently  patented,  for  recording  the  signals  of  the  Atlantic 
Gable,  a  small  electric  machine  running  easily  enough  to  be 
driven  by  the  wheel  work  of  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument  was 
desired ;  and  I  have  therefore  designed  a  combination  of  the 
electrophorus  principle  with  the  system  of  reciprocal  induction 
explained  in  [§§  401... 407]  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Koyal  Society  {Proceedings,  June  1867),  which  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  : — 

417.  A  wheel  of  vulcanite,  with  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
metal  (called  carriers,  for  brevity)  attached  to  its  rim,  is  kept  rotat- 
ing rapidly  round  a  fixed  axis.  The  carriers  are  very  lightly 
touched  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  by  two  fixed  tangent 
springs.  One  of  these  springs  (the  earth-spring)  is  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  the  other  (the  receiver-spring)  with  an  in^ 
sulated  piece  of  metal  called  the  receiver,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  ''prime  conductor"  of  an  ordinary  electric  machine. 
The  point  of  contact  of  the  earth  spring  with  the  carriers  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body  (generally  an  in- 
sulated piece  of  metal)  called  the  inductor.  When  this  is 
negatively  electrified,  each  carrier  comes  away  from  contact  with 
the  earth-spring,  carrying  positive  electricity,  which  it  gives  up, 
through  the  receiver-spring,  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver  and 
inductor  are  each  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  shape,  and  are  pro- 
perly placed  to  surroimd,  each  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  corresponding  spring. 

418.  The  inductor,  for  the  good  working  of  the  machine,  should 
be  kept  electrified  to  a  constant  potential  This  is  effected  by 
an  adjunct  called  the  replenisher,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
main  wheel,  but  which,  for  a  large  instrument,  ought  to  be 
worked  by  a  much  smaller  carrier-wheel,  attached  either  to  the 
same  or  to  another  turning-shaft. 

419.  The  replenisher  consists  chiefly  of  two  properly  shaped 
pieces  of  metal  called  inductors,  which  are  fixed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  carrier-wheel,  such  as  that  described  above,  and  four 
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fixed  springs  touching  the  carriers  at  the  ends  of  two  diameters. 
Two  of  these  springs  (called  receiver- springs)  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  inductors ;  and  the  other  two  (called  con- 
necting springs)  are  insulated  and  connected  with  one  another 
(one  of  the  inductors  is  generally  connected  with  the  earth,  and 
the  other  insulated).  They  are  so  situated  that  they  are  touched 
by  the  carriers  on  emerging  from  the  inductors,  and  shortly  after 
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the  contacts  with  the  receiver-springs.  If  any  difference  of 
potential  between  the  inductors  is  given  to  begin  with,  the 
action  of  the  carriers,  as  is  easily  seen,  increases  it  according  to 
the  compound-interest  law  as  long  as  the  insulation  is  perfect 
Practically,  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  machine  is  started  running, 
bright  flashes  and  sparks  begin  to  fly  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  even  although  the  inductors  and  connectors  have 
been  kept  for  days  as  carefully  discharged  as  possible.  Forty 
elements  of  a  dry  pile  (zinc,  copper,  paper),  applied  with  one 
pole  to  one  of  the  inductors,  and  the  other  for  a  moment  to  the 
connecting  springs  and  the  other  inductor,  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine, or  to  suddenly  reverse,  the  character  (vitreous  or 
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resinous)  of  the  electrification  of  the  insulated  inductor.  The 
only  instrument  yet  made  is  a  very  small  one  (with  carrier- 
wheel  2   inches  in  diameter),  constructed  for  the  Atlantic 


Pio.  2. 


Telegraph  application ;  but  its  action  has  been  so  startlingly 
successful  that  good  effect  may  be  expected  from  larger  machines 
on  the  same  plan. 

420.  When  this  instrument  is  used  to  replenish  the  charge  of 
the  inductor  in  the  constant  electric  machine,  described  above, 
one  of  its  own  inductors  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  other 
with  the  inductor  to  be  replenished.    "When  accurate  constancy 
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is  desired,  a  gauge-electroscope  is  applied  to  break  and  make 
contact  between  the  connector-springs  of  the  replenisher  when 
the  potential  to  be  maintained  rises  above  or  falls  below  a 
certain  limit. 

421.  Several  useful  applications  of  the  replenisher  for  scien- 
tific observation  were  shown  by  the  author  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  (Dundee), — among  others,  to  keep  up 
the  charge  in  the  Leyden  jar  for  the  divided-ring  mirror-elec- 
trometer, especially  when  this  instrument  is  used  for  recording 
atmospheric  electricity.  A  small  replenisher,  attached  to  the 
instrument  within  the  jar,  is  worked  by  a  little  milled  head  on 
the  outside,  a  few  turns  of  which  will  suffice  to  replenish  the 
loss  of  twenty- four  hours. 

Postscript,  Nov.  23, 1867. 

422.  As  has  been  stated,  this  machine  was  planned  originally 
for  recording  the  signals  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  The  small 
"replenisher"  represented  in  the  diagrams  has  proved  perfectly 
suitable  for  this  purposa  The  first  experiments  on  the  method 
for  recording  signals  which  I  recently  patented  were  made  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  aid  of  an  ordinary  plate-glass  machine  worked 
by  hand.  This  day  the  small  **  replenisher  "  has  been  connected 
with  the  wheelwork  drawing  the  Morse  paper  on  which  signals 
are  recorded,  and,  with  only  the  ordinary  driving-weight  as 
moving  power,  has  proved  quite  successfuL 

423.  The  scientific  applications  indicated  when  the  commimi- 
cation  was  made  to  the  British  Association  have  been  tested  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  and  especially  to-day,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Tait  The  small  replenisher  is  now  made  as  part 
of  each  quadrant  electrometer.  It  is  permanently  placed  in  the  ^ 
interior  of  the  glass  Leyden  jar ;  and  a  few  turns  by  the  finger 
applied  to  a  milled  head  on  the  outside  of  the  lid  are  found 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  loss  of  twenty-four  hours*  A  small 
instrument  has  also  been  made  and  tested  for  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  plan  of  equalizing  potentials,  described  verbally  in  the 
communication  to  the  British  Association,  which  consisted  in  a 
mechanical  arrangement  to  produce  effects  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  of  the  water- dropping  system,  described  several 
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years  aga  at  the  Eayal  Institution.*  The  instrument' is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  3).  AT  and  A^T^  are  two 
springs  touching  a  circular  row  of  small  brass  pegsf  insulated 
from  one  another  in  a  vulcanite  disc.  These  springs  are  insur 
lated,  one  or  both,  and  are  connected  with  the  two  electrodes  of 

Pia.  8. 


the  electrometer — or  one  of  them  with  the  insulated  part  of  the 
electrometer,  and  the  other  with  the  metal  enclosing  the  case, 
when  there  is  only  one  insulated  electrode.  One  application  is 
to  test  the  "pyro-electiicity"  of  cr3rstals;  thus  a  crj^tal  of  tour- 
maline, PN,  by  means  of  a  metal  arm  holding  its  middle,  is  sup- 
ported symmetrically  .with  reference  to  the  disc  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  line  TT',  and  joining  the  lines  of  contact  of  the 
springs.  When  warmed  (as  is  conveniently  done  by  a  metal 
plate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it),  it  gives  by  ordinary 
tests,  as  is  weU  known,  indications  of  positive  electrification  to- 

*  Lecture  on  Atmosi^heric  Electricity,  Proceedings  of  tJte  Royal  Institution^ 
May  1860.  See  also  Nichors  Cydopcedia,  article  **  Electricity,  Atmospheric  " 
[il  249... 293]. 

f  [I  now  find  a  smaller  number  of  larger  discs  to  be  preferable,  as  consider- 
able disturbances  are  produced  by  tbe  numerous  breakings  of  contact  unless 
the  two  springs  are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  quality  and  clean- 
ness of  metal  surface.  Thin  stiff  platinum  pins  attached  to  the  discs,  and 
very  fine  platinum  springs  touching  them  as  they  pass,  wiU  probably  rive 
good  and  steady  results  if  the  springs  are  kept  very  clean.  The  smaUest 
quantity  of  the  paraffin  (with  which,  as  usual  in  electric  instruments,  the 
vulcanite  is  coated),  if  getting  on  either  spring,  M'ould  probably  produce  im- 
mense disturbance. — December  23,  1867.] 
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wards  the  one  end  P,  and  of  negatiye  electrification  towards  the 
other  end  N.  The  wheel  in  the  arrangement  now  described  is 
kept  turning  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  the  effect  of  the  carrier  is  to 
produce  in  the  springs  TA,  TA^  the  same  potentials^  approxi- 
mately, as  those  which  would  exist  in  the  air  at  the  points  T,  T^ 
if  the  wheel  and  springs  were  removed.  The  springs  being 
connected  with  the  electrodes  of  the  divided-ring  quadrant 
electrometer,  the  spot  of  light  is  deflected  to  the  right,  let  us 
say.  After  continuing  the  application  of  heat  for  some  time 
the  hot  pkAe  is  removed,  and  a  little  later  the  spot  of  light  goes 
to  zero  and  passes  to  the  left,  remaining  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  indicating  a  difference  of  potentials  between  the  springs,  in 
the  direction  A^T'  positive  and  AT  negative.  The  electrometer 
being  of  such  sensibility  as  to  give  a  deflection  of  about  100 
scale-divisions  to  the  right  or  left  when  tested  by  a  single  gal- 
vanic cell,  and  having  a  range  of  300  scale-divisions  on  each 
side,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tourmaline  at  a  distance  of 
seyeral  inches  from  the  disc  to  keep  the  amount  of  the  deflec- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  scale. 

424.  Another  application  of  this  instrument  is  for  the 
experimental  investigation  of  the  voltaic  theory,  according 
to  the  general  principle  described  [§  406]  in  the  communi- 
cation to  the  Eoyal  Society  abeady  referred  to.*  In  it  two 
inductors  are  pLeu^d  as   represented  in  fig.  4.    The  inner 

Fio.  4. 


surface  of  each  of  these  is  of  smooth  brass ;  and  one  of  them 
is  lined  wholly,  or  partially,  with  sheet  zinc,  copper,  silver, 
or  other  metal  to  be  tested.  Thus,  to  experiment  upon 
the  contact  difference  of  potentials  between  zinc  and  copper, 

*  Proceedinffs  qf  the  R<yyal  Society,  May  1 867. 
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one  of  the  inductors  is  wholly  lined  with  sheet  zinc  or 
with  sheet  copper,  and  the  two  inductors  are  placed  in  me- 
tallic communication  with  one  another.  The  springs  are  each 
in  metallic  communication  with  the  electrodes  of  the  quadrant 
mirror  electrometer,  «uid  the  wheel  is  kept  turning.  The  spot 
of  light  is  observed  to  take  positions  differing,  according  as  the 
lining  is  zinc  or  copper,  by  72^  per  cent,  of  the  difierence  pro- 
duced by  disconnecting  the  two  inductors  from  one  another  and 
connecting  them  with  the  two  plates  of  a  single  DanieU's  cell, 
when  either  the  zinc  or  the  copper  lining  is  left  in  one  of  them. 
These  differences  are  very  approximately  in  simple  proportion 
to  the  differences  of  potentials  between  the  pairs  of  the  opposite 
quadrants  of  the  electrometer  in  the  different  cases.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  effects  of  zinc  and  of  copper  in  this  arrange- 
ment is  of  course  in  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  positive 
electrification  of  the  quadrants  connected  with  the  spring  whose 
point  of  contact  is  exposed  to  the  zinc-lined  inducing  surface. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  is  to  be  expected  frgm 
Hankel's  observations,  that  the  difference  measured  wiU  be  much 
affected  by  a  slight  degree  of  tarnishing  by  oxidation,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  inner  surface  of  either  inductor.  When  the 
copper  surface  is  brought  to  a  slate-colour  by  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  the  contact  difference  between  it  and 
polished  zinc  amounts  sometimes,  as  I  found  in  experiments 
made  seven  years  ago,  to  125,  that  of  a  single  cell  of  DanieU's 
being  called  100. 

425.  A  useful  application  of  the  little  instrument  represented 
in  fig.  4  is  for  testing  insulation  of  insulated  conductors  of  small 
capacity,  as  for  instance,  short  lengths  (2  or  3  feet)  of  submarine 
cable,  when  the  electrometer  used  is  such  that  its  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  conductor  to  be  tested  would  produce  a  sensible 
disturbance  in  its  charge,  whether  through  the  capacity  of  the  elec- 
trometer being  too  great,  or  from  inductive  effects  due  to  motion 
of  the  moveable  part,  or  parts,  especially  if  the  electrometer  is 
"  heterostatic  "  [§  385].  In  this  application  one  of  the  induc- 
tors is  kept  in  connexion  with  a  metal  plate  in  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  specimen  of  cable  to  be  tested ;  and  the  other  is 
connected  with  the  specimen,  or  is  successively  connected  with 
the  different  specimens  under  examination.    The  springs  are 
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connected  with  the  two  electrodes  of  the  electrometer  as  usual. 
The  small  constant  capacity  of  the  insulated  inductor,  and  the 
practically  perfect  insulation  which  may  with  ease  be  secured 
for  -the  single  glass  or  vulcanite  stem  bearing  it,  are  such  that 
the  application  of  the  testing  apparatus  to  the  body  to  be  tested 
produces  either  no  sensible  change,  or  a  small  change  which 
can  be  easily  allowed  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  small  metal 
pegs  carried  away  by  the  turning-wheel  from  the  point  of  the 
insulated  spring,  in  the  arrangement  last  described,  correspond 
precisely  to  the  drops  of  water  breaking  away  from  the  nozzle 
in  the  water-dropping  collector  for  atmospheric  electricity. 

426.  A  form  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  represented  in  the 
drawings  that  a  glass-cylinder  electric  machine  bears  to  a  plate- 
glass  machine  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  more  easily  made, 
and  will  probably  be  found  preferable,  when  the  dimensions  are 
not  so  great  as  to  render  it  cumbrous.  In  it,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  carrier-wheel  nearly  after  the  pattern  of  a  mouse- 
mill,  with  discs  of  vulcanite  instead  of  wood  for  its  ends. 
The  inductor  and  receiver  of  the  rotatory  electrophorus  or 
the  two  inductor-receivers  of  the  replenisher,  may,  when  this 
pattern  is  adopted,  be  mere  tangent  planes;  but  it  will  probably 
be  found  better  to  bend  them  somewhat  to  a  curved  cylindrical 
shape  not  differing  very  much  from  tangent  planes.  When, 
however,  great  intensity  is  desired,  the  best  pattern  will  pro- 
bably be  had  by  substituting  for  the  carrier-wheel  an  endless 
rope  ladder,  as  it  were,  with  cross  bars  of  metal  and  longitudinal 
cords  of  silk  or  other  flexible  insulating  material  This,  by  an 
action  analogous  to  that  of  the  chain-pump,  will  be  made  to 
move  with  great  rapidity,  carrying  electricity  from  a  properly 
placed  inductor  to  a  properly  shaped  and  properly  placed  re- 
ceiver at  a  distance  from  the  inductor  which  may  be  as  much 
as  several  feet 


ON  THE  RECIPROCAL  ELECTROPHORUS. 
[From  the  PhUoaophiccU  Magazine,  April  1868.] 

427.  Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Heeming  Jenkin  that  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell  that  the  instrument  which  I 
described  under  the  name  "  Replenisher,"  in  the  Philosophical 
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Magazine  for  January  1868,  was  founded  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  an  instrument  "for  generating  electricity"  which 
had  been  patented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  I  was 
surprised ;  for  L  remembered  his  inductive  machine  which  had 
be3ii  so  much  admired  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  which 
certainly  did  not  contain  the  peculiar  principle  of  the 
"  Eeplenisher."  But  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  looking 
into  Mr.  Varley's  patent  (1860),  and  found,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Mr.  Maxwell  was  perfectly  right.  In  that  patent 
Mr.  Varley  describes  an  instrument  agreeing  in  almost  every 
detail  with  the  general  description  of  the  "Eeplenisher"  which 
1  gave  in  the  article  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  already 
referred  to.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that  no  contacts 
are  made  in  Mr.  Varley's  instrument,  but,  instead,  the  carriers 
pass,  ea,ch  at  four  points  of  its  circular  path,  within  such  short 
distances  of  four  metallic  pieces  that  when  a  sufficient  intensity 
of  charge  has  been  reached,  sparks  pass  across  the  air-intervala 
Hence  to  give  a  commencement  of  action  to  Mr.  Varley's  instru- 
ment, one  of  the  inductors  must  be  charged  from  an  indepen- 
dent source  to  a  considerable  potential  (that  of  several  thousand 
cells  for  instance),  to  make  sure  that  sparks  will  pass  between 
the  carriers  and  the  metal  piece  (corresponding  to  one  of  my  con- 
necting springs)  which  it  passes  under  the  influence  of  that 
inductor.  In  my  "  Eeplenisher,"  however  well  discharged  it 
may  be  to  begin  with,  electrification  enough  is  reached  after  a 
few  seconds  (on  the  compound  interest  principle,  with  an  in- 
finitesimal capital  to  begin  with)  to  produce  sparks  and  flashes 
in  various  parts  of  the  instrument  In  Mr.  Varley's  instrument, 
what  corresponds  to  my  connector  is  described  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  ground ;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  positive 
and  negative  electrification  of  the  two  inductors.  In  this  re- 
spect it  agrees  with  the  self-acting  apparatus  for  multiplying 
and  maintaining  electric  charges,  described  in  a  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society  last  May.*  From  this  arrangement  I 
passed  to  the  *'  Eeplenisher  "  by  using  a  wheel  with  carriers  as 
a  substitute  for  the  water-droppers,  and  arranging  that  the 
connectors  might  be  insulated  and  one  of  the  inductors  con- 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ,  1867  ;  or,  Phil.  Mag.,  November  1867. 
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nected  with  the  earth,  which,  of  course,  may  be  done  in  Mr. 
Varley*s  instrument,  and  which  renders  it  identical  with  mine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  diflference  of  spring-contacts  instead 
of  sparks.  This  diflference  is  essential  for  some  6f  the  applica- 
tions of  the  "  Replenisher,"  which  I  described,  and  have  found 
very  useful,  especially  the  small  internal  replenisher,  for  reple- 
nishing, when  needed,  the  charges  of  the  Leyden  jar  of  my 
heterostatic  electrometers.  But  the  reciprocal-electrophorus 
principle,  which  seemed  to  me  a  novelty  in  the  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  article  of 
last  January  referred  to,  had,  as  I  now  find,  been  invented  and 
published  by  Mr.  Varley  long  before,  in  his  patent  of  1860, 
when  it  was,  I  believe,  really  new  to  science. 

428.  Postscript. — Glasgow  College,  March  20,  1868. — In 
looking  further  into  Mr.  Varley's  patent,  I  find  that  he  describes 
an  arrangement  for  making  spring-contacts  instead  of  the  narrow 
air-spaces  for  sparks, — and  that  he  uses  the  spring-contacts  to 
enable  him  to  commence  with  a  very  small  diflference  of  poten- 
tials, and  to  magnify  on  the  compound  interest  principle.  He 
even  states  that  he  can  commence  with  such  a  diflference  of 
potentials  as  can  be  produced  by  asingle  thermo-electric  element, 
and  by  the  use  of  his  inductive  instrument  can  multiply  this  in 
a  measured  proportion  imtil  he  reaches  a  diflference  of  potentials 
measurable  by  an  ordinary  electrometer.  Thus  it  appears  that  his 
anticipation  of  all  that  I  have  done  in  my  "  Replenisher"  is  even 
more  complete  than  I  supposed  when  writing  the  preceding. 

429.  Second  Postscript  (1870). — On  having  had  my  attention 
called  to  Nicholson's  "  Revolving  Doubler,"  I  find  in  it  the  same 
compound  interest  principle  of  electrophoric  action.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  discovery  is  Nicholson's,  and  about  one  hundred 
years  old.  Holtz's  now  celebrated  electric  machine,  which  is 
closely  analogous  in  principle  to  Varley's  of  1860,  is,  I  believe, 
a  descendant  of  Nicholson's.  Its  great  power  depends  on  the 
abolition  by  Holtz  of  metallic  carriers,  and  of  metallic  make- 
and-break  contacts.  Its  inductive  principle  is  identical  with 
that  of  Varle/s  earlier  and  my  own  later  invention.  It  differs 
from  Varley's  and  mine  in  leaving  the  inductors  to  themselves, 
and  using  the  current  in  the  "connecting"  arc  (§  419),  which, 
when  sparks  are  to  be  produced,  is  broken. 
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XXIV.— A  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  MAGNETISM. 
[Abstract  from  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Royal  Society ^  Jane  1849.] 

430.  The  theory  of  magnetism  was  first  mathematically 
treated  in  a  complete  form  by  Poisson.  Brief  sketches  of  his 
theory,  with  some  simplifications,  have  been  given  by  Green 
and  Murphy  in  their  works  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In 
all  these  writings  a  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  fluids  has  been 
adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  No  physical 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  a  hypothesis; 
but  on  the  contrary,  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  electro- 
magnetism,  render  it  extremely  improbable.  Hence  it  is  of 
importance  that  aU  reasoning  with  reference  to  magnetism 
should  be  conducted  without  assuming  the  existence  of  those 
hypothetical  fluids. 

431.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper  endeavours  to  show  that  a 
complete  mathematical  theory  of  magnetism  may  be  established 
upon  the  sole  foundation  of  facts  generally  known,  and  Cou- 
lomb's special  experimental  researches.  The  positive  parts  of 
this  theory  agree  with  those  of  Poisson's  mathematical  theory, 
and  consequently  the  elementary  mathematical  formulae  coin- 
cide with  those  which  have  been  previously  given  by  Poisson. 

The  paper  at  present  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Society  is  re- 
stricted to  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory,  exclusively 
of  those  parts  in  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction 
are  considered. 

The  author  hopes  to  have  the  honour  of  laying  before 'the 
Society  a  continuation,  containing  some  original  mathematical 
investigations  on  magnetic  distributions,  and  a  theory  of  induc- 
tion, in  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substances. 
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[Traruaaions  of  the  Royal  SocUty  for  June  1849,  and  June  1860.] 
Introduction, 

432.  The  existence  of  magnetism  is  recognised  by  certain 
phenomena  of  force  which  are  attributed  to  it  as  their  cause. 
Other  physical  effects  are  found  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
agency;  as  in  the  operation  of  magnetism  with  reference  to 
I)olarized  light,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday ;  but  we 
must  still  regard  magnetic  force  as  the  characteristic  of  mag- 
netism, and,  however  interesting  such  other  phenomena  may 
be  in  themselves,  however  essential  a  knowledge  of  them  may 
be  for  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  ideas  regarding 
the  physical  nature  of  magnetism,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
general  properties  of  matter,  we  must  still  consider  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws,  according  to  which  the  development  and 
the  action  of  magnetic  force  are  regulated,  to  be  the  primary 
object  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  in  this  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

433.  Magnetic  bodies,  when  put  near  one  another,  in  general 
exert  very  sensible  mutual  forces ;  but  a  body  which  is  not 
magnetic  can  experience  no  force  in  virtue  of  the  magnetism  of 
bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  may  indeed  be  observed  that 
a  body,  M,  will  exert  a  force  upon  another  body  A  ;  and  again, 
on  a  third  body  B ;  although  when  A  and  B  are  both  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  M,  no  mutual  action  can  be 
discovered  between  themselves ;  but  in  all  such  cases  A  and  B 
are,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  if,  temporarily  magnetic ; 
and  when  both  are  under  the  influence  of  M  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  found  to  act  upon  one  another  with  a  mutual  force. 
All  these  phenomena  are  investigated  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetism,  which,  therefore,  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  magnetic  action — the  mutual  forces  exercised 
between  bodies  possessing  magnetism,  and  the  magnetization 
induced  in  other  bodies  through  the  influence  of  magnets. 
The  First  Part  of  this  paper  is  confined  to  the  more  descriptive 
and  positive  details  of  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  former 
class  of  phenomena.  After  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  it,  by  the  mathematical  exposition  of  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  bodies,  and  by  the  determination  and  expression 
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of  the  general  laws  of  magnetic  force,  a  Second  Part  will  be 
devoted  to  the  theory  of  magnetization  by  influence,  or  magnetic 
induction. 


FIRST  PART.— ON  MAGNETS,  AND  THE  MUTUAL  FORCES 
BETWEEN  MAGNETS. 

Chapter  I. — Preliminary  Definitions  and  Explanations. 

434.  A  magnet  is  a  substance  which  intrinsically  possesses 
magnetic  properties. 

A  piece  of  loadstone,  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel,  a  galvanic  circuit, 
are  examples  of  the  varieties  of  natural  and  artificial  magnets  at 
present  known ;  but  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or  a  piece  of  bismuth  tem- 
porarily magnetized  by  induction,  cannot,  in  unqualified  terms,  be 
called  a  magnet. 

A  galvanic  circuit  is  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called 
an  ^*  electro -magnet ; "  but,  according  to  the  preceding  definition  of  a 
magnet,  the  simple  term,  without  qualification,  may  be  applied  to 
such  an  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  galvanic  coil,  with  a  soft  iron  core,  although  often  called 
simply  ^^  an  electro-magnet,''  is  in  reality  a  complex  arrangement 
involving  an  electro-magnet  (which  is  intrinsically  magnetic  as  long  as 
the  electric  current  is  sustained)  and  a  body  transiently  magnetized 
by  induction. 

435.  In  the  following  antdysis  of  magnets,  the  magnetism  of 
every  magnetic  substance  considered  will  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely permanent  under  all  circumstances.  This  condition  is 
not  rigorously  fulfilled  either  for  magnetized  steel  or  for  load- 
stone, as  the  magnetism  of  any  such  substance  is  always  liable 
to  modification  by  induction,  and  may  therefore  be  affected 
either  by  bringing  another  magnet  into  its  neighbourhood,  or 
by  breaking  the  mass  itself  and  separating  the  fragments. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  magnetism  of  any  fragment 
taken  from  a  steel  or  loadstone  magnet,  the  hypothesis  will  be 
that  it  retains  without  any  alteration  the  magnetic  state  which 
it  actually  had  in  its  position  in  the  body.  The  general  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  founded  upon  conceptions  of 
this  kind,  wUl  be  independent  of  the  truth  or  falseness  of  any 
such  hypothesis  which  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
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ence  in  studying  the  subject ;  but  of  course  any  actual  experi- 
ments in  illustration  of  the  analysis  or  synthesis  of  a  magnet 
would  be  affected  by  a  want  of  rigidity  in  the  magnetism  of 
the  matter  operated  on  For  such  illustrations  electro-magnets 
[without  iron  or  other  magnetic  substance]  are  extremely 
appropriate,  as  in  them,  except  during  the  motion  by  which 
any  alteration  in  their  form  or  arrangement  is  effected,  no 
appreciable  inductive  action  can  exist. 

4^6.  In  selecting* from  the  known  phenomena  of  magnetism 
those  elementary  facts  which  are  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of 
the  theory,  all  complex  actions  depending  on  the  irregularities 
of  the  bodies  made  use  of  should  be  excluded.  Thus  if  we 
were  to  attempt  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  action 
between  two  amorphous  fragments  of  loadstone,  or  between 
two  pieces  of  steel  magnetized  by  ordinary  processes,  we 
should  probably  fail  to  recognise  ih%  simple  laws  on  which  the 
actions  resulting  from  such  complicated  circumstances  depend ; 
and  we  must  look  for  a  simpler  case  of  magnetic  action  before 
we  can  make  an  analysis  which  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory.  Much  complica- 
tion will  be  avoided  if  we  take  a  case  in  which  the  irregularities 
of  one,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  do  not  affect  the  phenomena  to  be 
considered.  Now,  the  earth,  as  was  first  shown  by  Gilbert,  is 
a  magnet;  and  its  dimensions  are  so  great  that  there  is  no 
sensible  variation  in  its  action  on  different  parts  of  any 
ordinary  magnet  upon  which  we  can  experiment,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  circumstances,  no  complicacy  depending  on  the 
actual  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  We  may  therefore, 
with  advantage,  commence  by  examining  the  action  which  the 
earth  produces  upon  a  magnet  of  any  kind  at  its  surface. 

437.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  magnetic  dis- 
covery the  remarkable  property  of  "  pointing  north  and  south  " 
was  observed  to  be  possessed  by  fragments  of  loadstone  and 
magnetized  steel  needles.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  must  consider  the  total  action  produced  by 
the  earth  upon  a  magnet  of  any  kind,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  gravitation  which  the  earth 
exerts  upon  the  body  in  virtue  of  its  weight,  and  those  which 
result  from  the  magnetic  agency. 
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438.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  mag- 
netic agency  of  the  earth  gives  rise  to  no  resultant  force  of 
sensible  magnitude,  upon  any  magnet  with  reference  to  which 
we  can  perform  experiments  [that  is  to  say,  small  enough  to 
be  a  subject  for  laboratory  experiments],  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  observed  facts  : — 

(1.)  A  magnet  placed  in  any  manner,  and  allowed  to  move  with 
perfect  freedom  in  any  horizontal  direction  n>y  being  floated^  for 
example,  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid),  experiences  no  action  which 
tends  to  set  its  centre  of  gravity  in  motion,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
[directly  observable]  horizontal  force  upon  the  body. 

(2.)  The  magnetism  of  a  body  may  be  altered  in  any  way,  without 
affecting  its  weight  as  indicated  by  a  balance.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  [directly  observable]  vertical  force  upon  it  depending  on  its  mag- 
netism. 

439.  It  follows  that  any  magnetic  action  which  the  earth 
can  exert  upon  a  magnet  [of  dimensions  suitable  for  laboratory 
experiments]  must  be  [sensibly]  a  jcouple.  To  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which  this  action  takes  place,  let  us  conceive  a 
magnet  to  be  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity*  and  left  per- 
fectly free  to  turn  round  this  point,  so  that,  without  any  con- 
straint being  exerted  which  could  balemce  the  magnetic  action, 
the  body  may  be  in  circumstances  the  same  as  if  it  were  with- 
out weight.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  upon  the  magnet 
gives  rise  to  the  following  phenomena  \-^ 

(1.)  The  magnet  does  not  remain  in  equilibrium  in  every  position  in 
which  it  may  be  brought  to  rest,  as  it  would  do  did  it  experience  no 
action  but  that  of  gravitation. 

(2.)  If  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  there  is  a 
certain  axis  (which,  for  the  present,  we  may  conceive  to  be  found  by 
trial),  such  that  if  the  magnet  be  turned  round  it,  through  any  angle, 
and  be  brought  to  rest,  it  will  remain  in  equihbrium. 

•  The  ordinary  process  for  finding  experimentally  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  body  fails  when  there  is  any  magnetic  action  to  interfere  with  the  effects 
of  gravitation.  It  is,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  exists  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a  point  such  that  the 
vertical  line  of  the  resultant  action  of  gravity  passes  through  it,  in  whatever 
position  the  body  be  held.  If  it  were  of  any  consequence,  a  process,  some- 
what complicated  by  the  magnetic  action,  for  actually  determining,  by  ex- 
periment, the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  magnet  might  be  indicated,  and  thus 
the  experimental  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  text  would  be  completed. 
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(3.)  If  the  magnet  be  turned  through  180^,  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  this,  it  will  again  be  in  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

(4.)  Any  motion  of  the  magnet  whatever,  which  is  not  of  either  of 
the  kinds  just  described,  nor  compounded  of  the  two,  will  bring  it 
into  a  position  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  equilibrium. 

(5.)  The  directing  couple  experienced  by  the  magnet  in  any  posi- 
tion depends  solely  on  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axis  described  in 
(1.)  to  the  line  along  which  it  lies  when  the  magnet  is  in  equilibrium  ; 
being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  plane  of  this  angle,  and  of 
the  different  positions  into  which  the  magnet  is  brought  by  turning  it 
round  that  axis. 

440.  From  these  observations  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  a 
magnet  always  experiences  a  directing  couple  from  the  earth 
unless  a  certain  axis  belonging  to  it  is  placed  in  a  determinate 
position.    This  line  of  the  magnet  is  called  its  magnetic  axis.* 

441.  The  direction  towards  which  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
magnet  tends  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  action,  is  called  "  the  line 
of  dip,"  or  "  the  direction  of  the  total  terrestrial  magnetic  force," 
at  the  locality  of  the  observation. 

442.  2fo  further  explanation  regarding  phenomena  which 
depend  on  terrestrial  magnetism  is  required  in  the  present 
chapter ;  but,  as  the  facts  have  been  stated  in  part,  it  may  be 
right  to  complete  the  statement,  as  far  as  regai-ds  the  action 
experienced  by  a  magnet  of  any  kind  when  held  in  different 
positions  in  a  given  locality,  by  mentioning  the  following 
conclusions,  deduced  in  a  very  obvious  manner  from  the 
general  laws  of  magnetic  action  stated  below,  and  verified  fully 
by  experiment : — 

If  a  magnet  be  held  with  its  magnetic  axis  inclined  at  any 
angle  to  the  line  of  dip,  it  will  experience  a  couple,  the  moment 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
acting  in  a  plane  containing  the  magnetic  axis  and  the  line  of 
dip.  The  position  of  equilibriimi  towards  which  this  couple 
tends  to  bring  the  magnetic  axis  is  stable,  and  if  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  axis  be  reversed,  the  magnet  may  be  left 
balanced,  but  it  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

*  Any  line  in  the  hody  parallel  to  this  might,  with  aa  good  reason,  he 
called  a  magnetic  axis,  but  when  we  conceive  the  magnet  to  be  supported  by 
its  centre  of  gravity,  the  magnetic  axis  is  naturally  taken  as  a  line  through 
this  point     [See  addition  to  §  444.] 
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443.  The  directive  tendency  observed  in  magnetic  bodies 
being  found  to  depend  on  their  geographical  position,  and  to 
be  related,  in  some  degree,  to  the  terrestrial  poles,  received  the 
name  of  polarity ,  probably  on  account  of  a  false  hypothesis  of 
forces  exercised  by  the  pole-star*  or  by  the  earth's  poles  upon 
certain  points  of  the  loadstone  or  needle,  thence  called  the 
"  poles  of  the  magnet."  The  terms  "  polarity  "  and  "  poles  "  are 
stiU  retained,  but  the  use  of  them,  which  has  very  generally 
been  made,  is  nearly  as  vague  as  the  ideas  from  which  they 
had  their  origin.  Thus,  when  the  magnet  is  an  elongated  mass, 
its  ends  are  called  poles  if  its  magnetic  axis  be  in  the  direction 
of  its  length ;  no  definite  points,  such  as  those  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cut  by  the  magnetic  axis,  being  pre- 
cisely indicated  by  the  term  as  it  is  generally  used.  If,  how- 
ever, the  body  be  symmetrical  about  its  magnetic  axis,  and 
symmetrically  magnetized,  whether  elongated  in  that  direction 
or  not,  the  poles  might  be  definitely  the  ends  of  the  magnetic 
axis  (or  the  points  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  it),  unless 
the  magnet  be  annular  and  not  cut  by  its  magnetic  axis  (a  ring 
electro-magnet,  for  instance),  in  which  case  the  ordinary  con- 
ception oi  poles  fails.  Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  how- 
ever, the  terms  poles  and  polarity  are  extremely  convenient, 
and,  with  the  following  explanations,  they  will  frequently  be 
made  use  of  in  this  paper  : — 

444.  Let  0  be  any  point  in  a  magnet,  and  let  NOS  be  a 
straight  line  paraUel  to  the  line  defined  above  as  the  magnetic 
axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  point  0,  however 
it  has  been  chosen,  be  called  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  the  line 
NS,  terminated  either  at  the  surface,  on  each  side,  or  in  any 
arbitrary  manner,  is  called  the  magnetic  axis,  6Lnd  the  ends 
N,  8,  of  the  magnetic  axis  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnetf 


*  In  the  x)oem  of  Guiot  de  Provence  (quoted  in  WheweU*8  History  of  the 
InduUive  Sciences,  vol.  it  p.  46),  a  needle  is  described  aa  being  magnetized 
and  placed  in  or  on  a  straw  (floating  on  water  it  is  to  be  presumed) — 
'*  Puis  se  tome  la  pointe  toute 
Contre  Testoile  sans  doute." 
t  A  definition  of  poles  at  variance  with  this  is  adopted  in  some  special 
cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  great  magnet,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  term  wiU  be  used  in  this  paper  wiU  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce  no  confusion  on  this  account. 
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[Addition,  1871. — Later,  §  494,  a  proper  central  axis,  to  be 
called  the  magnetic  axis,  and  a  point  in  it  which  may  be  called 
the  magnetic  centre,  will  be  defined  according  to  purely  mag- 
netic conditions.] 

445.  That  pole  (marked  N)  which  points,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  north,  and,  in  northern  latitudes,  upwards,  is  called 
the  north  pole,  and  the  other  (8),  which  points  from  the  south, 
is  called  the  south  pole. 

446.  The  sides  of  the  body  towards  its  north  pole  and  south 
pole  are  said  to  possess  "northern  polarity"  and  "southern 
polarity  "  respectively,  an  expression  obviously  founded  on  the 
idea  that  the  surface  of  a  magnet  may  in  general  be  contem- 
plated  as  a  locus  of  poles. 

447.  If  a  magnetic  body  be  broken  up  into  any  number  of 
fragments,  each  morsel  is  found  to  be  a  complete  magnet, 
presenting  in  itself  all  the  phenomena  of  poles  and  polarity. 
This  property  is  generally  contemplated  when,  in  modem 
writings  on  physical  subjects,  polarity  is  mentioned  as  a 
property  belonging  to  a  solid  body ;  and  a  corresponding  idea 
is  involved  in  the  term  when  it  is  applied  with  reference  to  the 
electric  state  which  Mr.  Faraday  discovered  to  be  induced  in 
non-conductors  of  electricity  ("  dielectrics  ")  when  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  electrified  bodies.*  However  different  are  the 
physical  circumstances  of  magnetic  and  electric  polarity,  it 
appears  that  the  positive  laws  of  the  phenomena  are  the  same,*)- 
and  therefore  the  mathematical  theories  are  identical  Either 
subject  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  very  important 
branch  of  physical  mathematics,  which  might  be  called  "A 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Polar  Forces." 

448.  Although  we  have  seen  that  any  magnet,  in  general, 
experiences  from  the  earth  an  action  subject  to  certain  very 
simple  laws,  yet  the  actual  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
which  it  possesses  may  be  extremely  irregular.  We  may 
certainly  conceive  that  if  the  magnetized  substance  be  a 
regular  crystal  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  magnetism  is  distri- 

*  Faraday's  Experimental  EesearcJies  in  Electricity,  Eleventh  Series. 

t  See  a  paper  *'0u  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Electricity,"  published 
in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  (yoL  L)  in  Becember 
1845. 
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buted  through  it  according  to  some  simple  law ;  but  by  taking 
an  amorphous  and  heterogeneous  fragment  of  ore  presenting 
magnetic  properties,  by  magnetizing  in  any  way  an  irregular 
mass  of  steel,  by  connecting  any  number  of  morsels  of  magnetic 
matter  so  as  to  make  up  a  complex  magnet,  or  by  bending  a 
galvanic  wire  into  any  form,  we  may  obtain  magnets  in  which 
the  magnetic  property  is  distributed  in  any  arbitrary  manner, 
however  irregular.  Excluding  for  the  present  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
distribution  of  magnetism  in  actually  magnetized  matter,  such 
as  steel  or  loadstone,  and  to  lay  down  the  principles  according 
to  which  it  may  in  any  instance  be  mathematically  expressed. 

449.  In  general  we  may  consider  a  magnet  as  composed  of 
matter  which  is  magnetized  throughout,  since,  in  general,  it  is 
found  that  any  fragment  cut  out  of  a  magnetic  mass  is  itself  a 
magnet  possessing  properties  entirely  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  described  as  possessed  by  any  magnet  whatever.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  a  small  portion  cut  out  of  a  certain 
position  in  a  magnet,  may  present  no  magnetic  phenomena ; 
and  if  we  cut  equal  and  similar  portions  from  different  posi- 
tions, we  may  find  them  to  possess  magnetic  properties  differing 
to  any  extent  both  in  intensity  and  in  the  directions  of  their 
magnetic  axes. 

450.  If  we  find  that  equal  and  similar  portions,  cut  in 
parallel  directions,  from  any  different  positions  in  a  given 
magnetic  mass,  possess  equal  and  similar  magnetic  properties, 
the  mass  is  said  to  be  uniformly  magnetized. 

451.  In  general,  however,  the  intensity  of  magnetization 
must  be  supposed  to  vary  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the 
magnetic  axes  of  the  different  parts  to  be  not  parallel  to  one 
another.  Hence,  to  lay  down  determinately  a  specification  of 
the  distribution  of  magnetism  through  a  magnet  of  any  kind, 
we  must  be  able  to  express  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of 
magnetization  at  each  point.  Before  attempting  to  define  a 
standard  for  the  numerical  expression  of  intensity  of  magneti- 
zation, it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  elementary  laws 
upon  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  force  depend,  since  it 
is  by  these  effects  that  the  nature  and  energy  of  the  magnetism 
to  which  they  are  due  must  be  estimated. 
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Chapter  II. — On  the  Laws  of  Magnetic  Force,  and  on  the 
Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  Magnetized  Matter, 

452.  The  object  of  the  elementary  magnetic  researches  of 
Coulomb  was  the  determination  of  the  mutual  action  between 
two  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized 
bars.  The  magnets  which  he  used  were  in  strictness  neither 
uniformly  nor  longitudinally  magnetized,  such  a  state  being 
imattainable  by  any  actual  process  of  magnetization ;  but,  as 
the  bars  were  very  thin  cylindrical  steel  wires,  and  were 
symmetrically  magnetized,  the  resultant  actions  were  sensibly 
the  same  as  if  they  were  in  reality  infinitely  thin,  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized ;  and  from  experiments  which  he  made, 
it  appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  must  have 
been  very  nearly  constant  from  the  middle  of  each  of  the  bars 
to  within  a  short  distance  from  either  end,  where  a  gradual 
decrease  of  intensity  is  sensibla* 

453.  These  circumstances  having  been  attended  to,  Coulomb 
was  able  to  deduce  from  his  experiments  the  true  laws  of  the 
phenomena,  and  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

(1.)  If  two  thin  uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized 
bars  be  held  near  one  another,  an  action  is  exerted  between 
them  which  consists  of  four  distinct  forces,  along  the  four 
lines  joining  their  extremities. 

(2.)  The  forces  between  like  ends  of  the  two  bars  are  re- 
pukivaf 

(3.)  The  forces  between  unlike  ends  are  attractive 

(4.)  If  the  bars  be  held  so  that  the  four  distances  between 
their  extremities,  two  and  two,  are  equal,  the  four  forces 
between  them  will  be  equal. 

(5.)  If  the  relative  positions  of  the  bars  be  altered,  each 
force  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  mutual  distance 
of  the  poles  between  which  it  acts. 

*  See  note  on  §  469,  below. 

t  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  termfi  north  and  south  applied  to  the 
opposite  polarities  of  a  magnet,  as  explained  above.  Thus  we  designate  the 
polarity,  or  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  the  northern  and  southern 
magnetic  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  as  northern  and  southern  respectively ; 
and  since  the  poles  of  ordinary  magnets  which  are  repelled  by  the  earth's 
northern  or  southern  polarity  must  be  simUaVy  these  also  are  cidled  northern 
or  southern,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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454.  To  establish  a  standard  for  estimating  the  strength  of  a 
magnet,  let  us  conceive  two  infinitely  thin  bars  to  be  placed  so 
that  either  end  of  one  may  be  at  unit  of  distance  from  an  end 
of  the  other.  Then,  if  the  bars  be  equally  magnetized,  each 
uniformly  and  longitudinally,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  force 
between  those  ends  shall  be  unity,  the  strength  of  each  bar- 
magnet  is  unity.* 

455.  If  any  number,  m,  of  such  unit  bars,  of  equal  length, 
be  put  with  like  ends  together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  single 
complex  bar,  the  strength  of  the  magnet  so  formed  is  denoted 
by  m. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  thin  bar-magnets  of  equal  length, 
and  each  of  them  of  such  a  strength  that  q  of  them,  with  like 
ends  together,  would  constitute  a  unit-bar ;  and  if  p  of  those 
bars  be  put  with  like  ends  together,  the  strength  of  the  complex 

magnet  so  formed  will  be  — • 

456.  If  a  single  infinitely  thin  bar  be  magnetized  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  the  same  positions  it  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  a  complex  bar  of  any  strength  m  (an  integer  or 
fraction),  the  strength  of  this  magnet  is  denoted  by  m. 

457.  If  two  complex  bar-magnets,  of  the  kind  described 
above,  be  put  near  one  another,  each  bar  of  one  will  act  on 
each  bar  of  the  other  with  the  same  forces  as  if  all  the  other 
bars  were  removed.  Hence,  if  the  distance  between  the  two 
poles  be  unity,  and  if  the  strengths  of  the  bars  be  respectively 
m  and  mf  (whether  these  numbers  be  integral  or  fractional), 
the  force  between  those  poles  will  be  mm/.  If,  now,  the 
relative  position  of  the  magnets  be  altered,  so  that  the  distance 
between  two  poles  may  be  /,  the  force  between  them  will, 
according  to  Coulomb's  law,  be 

mtn 

7^; 

*  The  Royal  Society,  in  its  InstructiooB  for  making  observationa  on  Terres- 
trial Magnetism,  adopts  one  foot  as  the  unit  of  length ;  and  that  foroe  which, 
if  acting  on  a  grain  of  matter,  would  in  one  second  of  time  generate  one  foot 
per  second  of  velocity,  as  the  unit  of  force;  which  is  consequently  very 
nearly  ^  of  the  weight,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  of  one 
grain.  [Note,  1871. — ^The  British  Association's  Committee  on  Electric 
Measurement  have  recently  adopted  the  centimetre  as  unit  of  length,  and 
the  gramme  as  unit  of  mass,  instead  of  the  foot  and  grain.] 
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According  to  the  definition  given  above  of  the  strength  of  a 
simple  bar-magnet,  it  follows  that  the  same  expression  gives 
the  force  between  two  poles  of  any  thin  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  bars,  of  strengths  m  and  mf. 

458.  The  magnetic  m^omefU  of  an  infinitely  thin,  unifoimly 
and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  is  the  product  of  its  length 
into  its  strength; 

459.  If  any  number  of  equally  strong,  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  rectangular  bars  of  equal  infinitely  small 
sections,  be  put  together  with  like  ends  towards  the  same 
parts,  a  complex  uniformly  magnetized  solid  of  any  form  may 
be  produced  The  m^ag^ietic  m^oment  of  such  a  magnet  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  bars  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

460.  The  magnetic  moment  of  any  continuous  solid,  uni- 
formly magnetized  in  parallel  lines,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
magnetic  moments  of  all  the  thin  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bars  into  which  it  may  be  divided. 

It  follows  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  any  part  of  a  uiii- 
formly  magnetized  mass  is  proportional  to  its  volume. 

46 1.  The  intensity  o/m^netization  of  a  uniformly  magnetized 
solid  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  imit  of  its  volume. 

It  follows  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  uniformly  mag- 
netized solid,  of  any  form  and  dimensions,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  volume  into  the  intensity  of  its  magnetization. 

4G2.  If  a  body  be  magnetized  in  any  arbitrary  regular  or 
irregular  manner,  a  portion  may  be  taken  in  any  position,  so 
small  in  all  its  dimensions  that  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
through  it  will  be  sensibly  uniform.  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  magnetic  moment  of  such  a  portion,  in  any  posi- 
tion P,  by  its  volume,  is  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  the 
substance  at  the  point  P ;  and  a  line  through  P  parallel  to  its 
lines  of  magnetization,  is  the  direction  of  magnetization,  at  P. 


Chapter  IIL — On  the  Imaginary  Magnetic  Matter  by  means  of 
which  the  Polarity  of  a  Magnetized  Body  may  be  represented. 

463.  It  will  very  often  be  convenient  to  refer  the  phenomena 
of  magnetic  force  to  attractions  or  repulsions  mutually  exerted 
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between  portions  of  an  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  may  be  conceived  to  represent  the  polarity  of  a 
magnet  of  any  kind.  This  imaginary  substance  possesses  none 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  ordinary  matter,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  it  either  a  solid,  or  the  "magnetic  fluid"  or 
"fluids";  but,  without  making  any  hypothesis  whatever,  we 
may  call  it  "  magnetic  matter,"  on  the  understanding  that  it 
possesses  only  the  property  of  attracting  or  repelling  magnets, 
or  other  portions  of  "matter"  of  its  own  kind,  according  to 
certain  determinate  laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter, 
northern  and  southern,  to  represent  respectively  the  northern, 
and  southern  magnetic  polarities  of  the  earth,  or  the  similar 
polarities  of  any  magnet  whatever. 

(2.)  Like  portions  of  magnetic  matter  repel,  and  unlike  por- 
tions attract,  mutually. 

(3.)  Any  two  small  portions  of  magnetic  matter  exert  a 
mutual  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

(4.)  Two  units  of  magnetic  matter,  at  a  unit  of  distance  from 
one  another,  exert  a  unit  of  force,  mutually. 

464.  It  quantities  of  magnetic  matter  be  measured  numeri- 
cally in  such  units,  and  if  the  positive  or  negative  sign  be 
prefixed  to  denote  the  species  of  matter,  whether  fiorthem 
(which,  by  convention,  we  may  call  positive)  or  sovihem,  all 
the  preceding  laws  are  expressed  in  the  following  proposi- 
tion : —    . 

If  qtuintities,  m  and  m',  of  Tnagnetic  matter  he  .concentrated 
respectively  at  points  at  a  distance,  f,  from  one  another ,  they  will 
repel  with  a  force  algebraically  equal  to 

mm! 

465.  It  appears  from  the  explanations  given  above  that  the 
circumstances  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  needle  may  be  repre- 
sented if  we  imagine  equal  quantities  of  northern  and  southern 
magnetic  matter  to  be  concentrated  at  its  two  poles,  the 
numerical  measure  of  these  equal  quantities  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "  strength  "  of  the  magnet 

The  mutual   action   between  two  needles  would  thus  be 
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reduced  to  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  the  portions 
of  magnetic  matter  by  which  their  poles  are  represented. 

466.  Any  magnetic  mass,  whatever  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  infinitely  small  bar-magnets  put 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism which  it  actually  possesses ;  and  hence,  by  substituting 
imaginary  magnetic  matter  for  the  poles  of  these  magnets, 
we  obtain  a  distribution  of  equal  quantities  of  northern  and 
southern  magnetic  matter  through  the  magnetized  substance, 
by  which  its  actual  magnetic  condition  may  be  represented. 
The  distribution  of  this  matter  becomes  very  much  simplified, 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  have  in  general  unlike  poles  of 
the  elementary  magnets  in  contact,  by  which  the  opposite 
kinds  of  magnetic  matter  are  partially  (or  in  a  class  of  cases 
wholl'if^  destroyed  through  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
determination  of  the  resulting  distribution  of  magnetic  matter, 
which  represents  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  the  polarity 
of  any  given  magnet,  is  of  much  interest,  and  even  importance, 
in  the  theory  of  magnetism,  and  we  may  therefore  make  this 
an  object  of  investigation,  before  going  further. 

467.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  to  represent  the  polarity  of  any  ntimber  of 
uniformly  magnetized  needles,  8iNiy  S^N^y ...  8^N^  of  strengths 
Ah>  A4»  •••  A*»i  respectively,  when  they  are  placed  together,  end 
to  end  (not  necessarily  in  the  same  straight  line). 

If  A  denote  the  position  occupied  by  Si  when  the  bars  are 
in  their  places ;  if  N^  and  8%  are  placed  in  contact  at  K^ ;  N^ 
and  /Ss,  at  K^ ;  and  so  on  until  we  have  the  last  magnet,  with 
its  end  /S^,  in  contact  with  JVn-i»  ^^  •S'n-i*  ^^^  i^  other  end, 
N^y  free,  at  a  point  B;  we  shall  have  to  imagine 

fix  units  of  Bouthera  magnetic  matter  to  be  placed  at  A  ; 
/ui,  units  of  northern,  and  fi,  units  of  southern  matter  at  Ki ; 
fi,  units  of  northern,  and  /a^  of  southern  matter  at  K^ ; 

/in^i  units  of  northern,  and  /Aa  of  southern  matter  at  K^^i ; 
and  lastly, 

fi^  units  of  northern  matter  at  B, 

*  In  all  cases  when  the  distribution  is  '*  solenoidal/*  See  below,  Chap.  v. 
§  499 ;  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  June  20,  1850. 
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Hence  the  final  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  is  as  follows : — 

»fii Bi  A 

Ml— Mf ^1 

/*«—/*• ^f 


H-n-i—F^ ^n-i 

and  fin B. 

468.  The  complex  magnet  AKiK^.-.K^-iB  consists  of  a 
number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized,  and  it  will  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  simple  bar  of 
the  same  length,  similarly  magnetized ;  and  hence  the  magnetic 
matter  which  represents  a  bar-magnet  AB  oi  this  kind  is  con- 
centrated in  a  series  of  points,  at  the  ends  of  the  whole  bar,  and 
at  all  the  places  where  there  is  a  variation  in  the  strength^  of 
its  magnetization. 

469.  If  the  length  of  each  part  through  which  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  is  constant,  be  diminished  without  limits  and 
if  the  entire  number  of  the  parts  be  increased  indefinitely,  a 
straight  or  curved  infinitely  thin  bar  may  be  conceived  to  be 
produced,  which  shall  possess  a  distribution  of  longitudinal 
magnetism  varying  continuously  from  one  end  to  the  other 
according  to  any  arbitrary  law.  If  the  strength  of  the  magnet- 
ism at  any  point  P  of  this  bar  be  denoted  by  ;t,  and  if  \ji\  and 
(ji)  denote  the  values  of  ii  at  the  points  A  and  J?,  the  investi- 
gation of  §  467,  with  the  elementary  principles  and  notation  of 
the  differential  calculus,  leads  at  once  to  the  determination  of 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  by  which  such  a 
bar-magnet  may  be  represented.  Thus  if  AP  be  denoted  by  s ; 
fjk  wiU  be  a  function  of  s,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  known, 
and  its  differential  coefficient  will  express  the  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  matter  which  replaces  the  group  of 
material  points  at  Ki.K^,  etc. ;  so  that  the  entire  distribution 
of  polarity  in  the  bar  and  at  its  ends  will  be  as  follows : — in 


*  This  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  qfmagnetiza^ 
tion  into  the  section  of  the  bar  ;  and  by  retaining  it  we  are  enabled  to  include 
cases  in  which  the  bar  is  not  of  uniform  section. 
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any  infinitely  small  length,  <r,  of  the  bar,  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to        •  e?/x 

and,  besides,  terminal  accumulations,  of  quantities 

— [/A]ati4, 
and  (/a)  at  B, 

It  follows  that  if,  through  any  part  of  the  length  of  a  bar, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetism  is  constant,  there  will  be  no 
magnetic  matter  to  be  distributed  through  this  portion  of  the 
magnet;  but  if  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  varies,  then, 
according  as  it  diminishes  or  increases  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole  of  any  small  portion,  there  will  be  a  distribution  of 
northern  or  southern  magnetic  matter  to  represent  the  polarity 
which  results  from  this  variation. 

Corresponding  inferences  may  be  made  conversely,  with  re- 
ference to  the  distribution  of  magnetism,  when  the  distribution 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  is  known.  Thus  Coulomb 
found  that  his  long  thin  cylindrical  bar-magnets  acted  upon 
one  another  as  if  each  had  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  the 
two  kinds  of  magnetic  matter,  northern  within  a  limited  space 
from  one  end,  and  southern  within  a  limited  space  from  the 
other,  the  intermediate  space  (constituting  generally  the  greater 
part  of  the  bar)  being  unoccupied ;  from  which  we  infer  that 
no  variation  in  the  magnetism  was  sensible  through  the  middle 
part  of  the  bar,  but  that,  through  a  limited  space  on  each  side, 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  must  have  decreased  gradu- 
ally towards  the  ends  * 


*  This  circnmstaiice  was  aUaded  to  above,  in  %  452.  Interesting  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  bar-magnets  are  obtained  by 
taking  arbitrary  examples  to  illustrate  the  investigation  of  the  text.  Thus 
we  may  either  consider  a  uniform  bar  variably  magnetized,  or  a  thin  bar  of 
varying  thickness,  cut  from  a  uniformly  magnetized  substance ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  data  assumed,  various  remarkable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. We  shaU  see  afterwards  that  any  such  data,  however  arbitrary,  may 
be  actuaUy  produced  in  electro-magnets,  and  we  have  therefore  the  means 
of  iUustrating  the  subject  experimentally,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  can 
be  conceived,  although  from  the  practiciJ  non-rigidUy  of  the  magnetism  of 
magnetized  substances,  ordinary  steel  or  loadstone  magnets  would  not  afford 
such  satisfactory  illustrations  of  arbitrary  cases  as  might  be  desired.  The 
distribution  of  longitudinal  magnetism  in  steel  needles  actually  magnetized 
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470.  The  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  which  represente 
the  polarity  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  body  of  any  fonn,  may 
be  immediately  determined  if  we  imagine  it  divided  into  in- 
finitely thin  bars,  in  the  directions  of  its  lines  of  magnetization ; 
for  each  of  these  bars  wiU  be  imiformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized,  and  therefore  there  wiU  be  no  distribution  of 
matter  except  at  their  ends.  Now  the  bars  are  all  terminated 
on  each  side  by  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  consequently  the 
whole  magnetic  effect  is  represented  by  a  certain  superficial 
distribution  of  northern  and  southern  magnetic  matter.  It 
only  remains  to  determine  the  actual  form  of  this  distribution ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  expression,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  state  previously  the  following  definition,  borrowed 
from  Coulomb's  writings  on  electricity : — 

471.  If  any  kind  of  matter  be  distributed  over  a  surface,  the 
superficial  density  at  any  point  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  matter  on  an  infinitely  small  element 
of  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  point,  by  the  area 
of  the  element. 

472.  To  determine  the  superficial  density  at  any  point  in  the 
case  at  present  under  consideration,  let  a>  be  the  area  of  the 
perpendicular  section  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniform  bar  of  the 
solid,  with  one  end  at  that  point  Then^  if  i  be  the  intensity 
of  mt^etization  of  the  solid,  i<o  wiU  be,  as  may  be  readily 
shown,  the  "  strength  "  of  the  bar-magnet.  Hence  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  bar  we  must  suppose  to  be  placed  quantities  of 
northern  and  southern  imaginary  magnetic  matter  each  equal 
to  tw.  In  the  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  given  magnet, 
these  quantities  of  matter  must  be  imagined  to  be  spread  over 
the  oblique  ends  of  the  bar.  Now  if  0  denote  the  inclination 
of  the  bar  to  a  normal  to  the  surface  through  one  end,  the  area 

of  that  end  wiU  be  — ^  >   and  therefore  in  that  part  of  the 

surface  we  have  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  iw  spread  over 

an  area  — ^  •    Hence  the  superficial  density  is 

tCOB^. 

in  different  wayi,  and  especiaUy  "  magnetized  to  saturation,"  has  been  the 
object  of  interesting  experimental  and  theoretical  investigations  by  Coulomb, 
Btot^  Green,  and  Biess. 
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This  expression  gives  the  superficial  density  at  any  point,  P,  of 
the  surface,  and  its  algebraic  sign  indicates  the  kind  of  matter, 
provided  the  angle  denoted  by  ^.be  taken  between  the 
external  part  of  the  normal,  and  a  line  drawn  from  P  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  carried 
from  the  south  pole  to  the  north  pole,  of  a  portion  close  to 
P,  of  the  infinitely  thin  bar-magnet  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

473.  Let  it  be  required,  in  the  last  place,  to  determine  the 
entire  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  necessary  to  represent 
the  polarity  of  any  given  magnet. 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  magnetized  mass  to  be  divided 
into  infinitely  small  parallelepipeds  by  planes  parallel  to  three 
planes  of  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Let  a,  fi,  y  denote  the 
three  edges  of  one  of  these  parallelepipeds  having  its  centre  at 
a  point  P  (x,  y,  z).  Let  i  denote  the  given  intensity,  and  Z,  m,  n 
the  given  direction  cosines  of  the  magnetization  at  P.  It  will 
follow  from  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  polarity  of  this 
infinitely  small  uniformly  magnetized  parallelepiped  may  be 
represented  by  imaginary  magnetic  matter  distributed  over  its 
six  faces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  density  will  be  uniform 
over  each  face,  and  that  the  quantities  of  matter  on  the  six 
faces  will  be  as  follows : — 

—tl.Py,  and  il.Py]  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  TOZ; 
»tm.ya,  and  im.ya;  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  ZOX\ 
^in.aPj  and  fn.a^ ;  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  XOT. 

Now  if  we  consider  adjacent  parallelepipeds  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, touching  the  six  faces  of  the  one  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, we  should  find  from  each  of  them  a  second  distribution  of 
magnetic  matter,  to  be  placed  upon  that  one  of  those  six  faces 
which  it  touches.  Thus  if  we  consider  the  first  face  fiy,  or  that 
of  which  the  distance  from  TOZ  is  x-^^a;  we  shall  have  a 
second  distribution  upon  it  derived  from  a  parallelepiped,  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  which  are  a?  —  a,  y,  2 ;  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  this  second  distribution  will  be 


{.7+fi(-.)}/i,. 
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This,  added  to  that  which  was  found  above,  gives 

^^(-a)./3y,  or  —^^afiy 

for  the  total  amount  of  matter  upon  this  faca  Again,  the 
quantity  in  the  second  distribution  on  the  other  face,  fiy,  is 
equal  to  •     _{«+^..}^„ 

and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  matter  on  this  face  will  be 

-#* 

By  determining  in  a  similar  way  the  final  quantities  of  matter 
on  the  other  faces  of  the  parallelepiped,  we  find  that  the  total 
amount  of  matter  to  be  distributed  over  its  surface  is 


_,{m^.jM^m}^. 


Now  as  the  parallelepipeds  into  which  we  imagine  the  whole 
mass  divided  are  infinitely  small,  we  may  substitute  a  con- 
tinuous distribution  of  matter  through  them,  in  place  of  the 
superficial  distributions  on  their  faces  which  have  been  de- 
termined; and  in  making  this  substitution,  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  spread  through  the  in- 
terior of  any  one  of  them  must  be  half  the  total  quantity  on  its 
surface,  since  each  of  its  faces  is  common  to  it  and  another 
parallelepiped  Hence  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  distributed 
through  the  parallelepiped  a/3y  is  equal  to 

Besides  this  continuous  distribution  through  the  interior  of  the 
magnet,  there  must  be  a  superficial  distribution  to  represent 
the  neutralized  polarity  at  its  surface.  If  p  denote  the  density 
of  this  distribution  at  any  point ;  [l],^  [m],  [n]  the  direction- 
cosines,  and  [{]  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  of  the  solid 
close  to  it ;  and  X,  fi,  v  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  to  the 
surface,  we  shall  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uniformly  magnet- 
ized solid  previously  considered, 

p=[<]co8^=pZ].X4-[tm]./x+[tn].v  (1). 

If  according  to  the  usual  definition  of  "  density,"  k  denote  the 
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density  of  the  magnetic  matter  at  P,  in  the  continuous  distri- 
bution through  the  interior,  the  expression  found  above  for  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  element  a,  /8,  7,  leads  to  the  fonnula 

These  two  equations  express  respectively  the  superficial  distri- 
bution, and  the  continuous  distribution  through  the  solid,  of 
the  mj^etic  matter  which  entirely  represents  the  polarity  of 
the  given  magnet..  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  northern 
matter  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  southern  in  the  entire  distri- 
bution, is  readily  verified  by  showing  from  these  formulas,  as 
may  readily  be  done  by  integration,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
matter  is  algebraically  equal  to  nothing. 

474.  If  there  be  an  abrupt  change  in  the  intensity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetization  from  one  part  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
stance to  another,  a  slight  modification  in  the  formulae  given 
above  will  be  convenient.  Thus  we  may  take  a  case  diflfering 
very  little  from  a  given  case,  but  which,  instead  of  presenting 
finite  differences  in  the  intensity  or  direction  of  magnetization 
on  the.  two  sides  of  any  surface  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet, 
has.merely  very  sudden  continuous  changes  in  the  values  of 
those  elements :  we  may  conceive  the  distribution  to  be  made 
more  and  more  nearly  the  same  as  the  given  distribution,  with 
its  abrupt  transitions,  and  we  may  determine  the  limit  towards 
which  the  value  of  the  expression  (2)  approximates,  and  thus, 
although  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus  this  formula  fails  in  the  limiting  case,  we  may  still 
derive  the  true  result  from  it.  It  is  very  easily  shown  in  this 
way,  that,  besides  the  continuous  distribution  given  by  the 
expression  (2)  applied  to  all  points  of  the  substance  for  which 
it  does  not  fail,  there  will  be  a  superficial  distribution  of  mag- 
netic matter  on  any  surface  of  discontinuity;  and  that  the 
density  of  this  superficial  distribution  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  products  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  into 
the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  its  direction  to  the  normal,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  surface. 

475.  This  result,  obtained  by  the  interpretation  of  formula 
(2)  in  the  extreme  case,  might  have  been  obtained  directly 
from  the  original  investigation,  by  taking  into  account  the 
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abrupt  variation  of  the  magnetization  at  the  surface  of  dis- 
continuity, as  (§  472)  we  did  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
magnetized  substance  at  the  boundary  of  the  magnet,  and  re- 
presenting the  un-neutralized  polarity  which  results,  by  a  super- 
ficial distribution  of  magnetic  matter. 


Chaptee  rV. — Determination  of  the  Mutvul  Actions  between  any 
Oiven  Portions  of  Magnetized  Matter. 

476.  The  synthetical  part  of  the  theory  of  magnetism  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  detennination  of  the  total  action 
between  two  magnets,  when  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in 
each  is  given.  The  principles  according  to  which  the  data  of 
such  a  problem  may  be  specified  have  been  already  laid  down 
(§§  45 9... 6 2),  and  we  have  seen  that,  with  suflScient  data  in 
any  case,  Coulomb's  laws  of  magnetic  force  are  sufiScient  to 
enable  us  to  apply  ordinary  statical  principles  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Hence  the  elements  of  this  part  of  the  theory 
may  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  we  may  proceed  to  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

477.  The  investigations  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
show  us  how  we  may  conventionally  represent  any  given  mag- 
net, in  its  agency  upon  other  bodies,  by  an  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  distributed  on  its  surface  and  through  its  interior; 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  problem  of  finding  the  action  between 
any  two  magnets,  to  the  known  problem  of  determining  the 
resultant  of  the  attractions  or  repulsions  exerted  between  the 
particles  of  two  groups  of  matter,  according  to  the  law  of  force 
which  is  met  with  so  universally  in  natural  phenomena.  The 
direct  formulae  applicable  for  this  object  are  so  readily  obtained 
by  means  of  the  elementary  principles  of  statics,  and  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here,  and  we  may 
regard  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  chapter  (§  473) 
as  sufficient  for  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  details  of 
the  problem  may  be  worked  out  in  any  particular  case.  The 
expression  for  the  "  potential,"  and  other  formulae  of  importance 
in  Laplace's  method  of  treating  this  subject,  are  given  below 
(§  482),  as  derived  from  the  results  expressed  in  equations  (1) 
and  (2). 
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478.  The  preceding  solution  of  the  problem,  although  ex- 
tremely simple  and  often  convenient,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
artificial,  since  in  it  the  resultant  action  is  found  by  the  com- 
position of  mutual  actions  between  the  particles  of  an  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  which  are  not  the  same  as  the  real  mutual 
actions  between  the  different  parts  of  the  magnets  themselves, 
although  the  resultant  action  between  the  entire  groups  of 
matter  is  necessarily  the  same  as  the  real  resultant  action 
between  the  entire  magnets.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  to 
investigate  another  solution,  of  a  less  artificial  form,  in  which 
the  required  resultant  action  may  be  obtained  by  compounding 
the  real  actions  between  the  different  parts  into  which  we  may 
conceive  the  magnets  to  be  divided.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  after  some  preliminary  explanations  and  definitions^ 
will  be  devoted  to  this  object. 

479.  The  "resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point"  is  an 
expression  which  will  very  frequently  be  employed  in  what 
follows,  and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  that  its  signification 
should  be  clearly  defined  For  this  purpose,  let  us  consider 
separately  the  cases  of  an  external  point  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  magnet,  and  a  point  in  space  which  is  actually  occupied 
by  magnetic  matter. 

(1.)  The  resultant  force  at  a  point  in  space,  void  of  magnet- 
ized matter,  is  the  force  that  the  north  pole  of  a  unit-bar  (or  a 
positive  unit  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter),  if  placed  at  this 
point,  would  experience. 

(2.)  The  resultant  force  at  a  point  situated  in  space  occupied 
by  magnetized  matter,  is  an  expression  the  signification  of  which 
is  somewhat  arbitrary.  If  we  conceive  the  magnetic  substance 
to  be  removed  from  an  infinitely  smaU  space  round  the  point, 
the  preceding  definition  would  be  applicable ;  since,  if  we 
imagine  a  very  small  bar-magnet  to  be  placed  in  a  definite 
position  in  this  space,'  the  force  upon  either  end  would  be 
determinate.  The  circimistances  of  this  case  are  made  clear 
by  considering  the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
reqiured  to  represent  the  given  magnet,  without  the  small 
portion  we  have  conceived  to  be  removed  from  its  interior; 
which  will  differ  from  the  distribution  that  represents  the 
entire  given  magnet,  in  wanting  the  small  portion  of  the  con- 
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tinuous  interior  distribution  corresponding  to  the  removed 
portion,  and  in  having  instead  a  superficial  distribution  ,on  the 
small  internal  surface  bounding  the  hoUow  space.  If  we  con- 
sider the  portion  removed  to  be  infinitely  small,  the  want  of 
the  small  portion  of  the  solid  magnetic  [imaginary]  matter  will 
produce  no  finite  e£fect  upon  any  point;  but  the  superficial 
distribution  at  the  boundary  of  the  hoUow  space  will  produce 
a  finite  force  upon  any  magnetic  point  within  it.  Hence  the 
resultant  force  upon  the  given  point  roimd  which  the  space  was 
conceived  to  be  hollowed,  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of 
two  forces,  one  due  to  the  polarity  of  the  complete  magnet,  and 
the  other  to  the  superficial  polarity  left  firee  by  the  removal  of 
the  magnetized  substance.*  The  former  component  is  the  force 
meant  by  the  expression  "  the  resultant  force  at  a  point  within 
a  magnetic  substance,"  when  employed  in  the  present  paper.-f 

480.  The  conventional  language  and  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  explained  above  (§§  463. ..75), 
enable  us  to  give  the  following  simple  statement  of  the  defini- 
tion, including  both  the  cases  which  we  have  been  considering. 

*  If  the  portion  removed  be  spherical  and  infinitely  amaU,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  force  at  any  point  within  it,  resulting  from  the  free  polarity 
of  the  solid  at  the  surface  bounding  the  hollow  space,  is  in  the  direction  of 

the  lines  of  magnetization  of  the  substance  round  it,  and  is  equal  to  -—  • 

3 
This  theorem  (due  to  Poisson)  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Theory  of  Magnetic  Induction,  because  we  shaU  have  to  consider  the 
(*  magnetizing  force  "  upon  any  small  portion  of  an  inductively  magnetized 
substance  as  the  actual  resultant  force  that  would  exist  within  the  hoUow 
space  that  would  be  left  if  the  portion  considered  were  removed,  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  remainder  constrained  to  remain  unaltered. 

t  If  we  imagine  a  magnet  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  any  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  line  of  magnetization  at  any  internal  point,  P,  and  if  we 
imagine  the  two  parts  to  be  separated  by  an  infinitely  small  interval,  and  a 
unit  north  pole  to  be  placed  between  them  at  P,  the  force  which  this  pole 
would  experience  is  "  the  resultant  force  at  a  point,  P,  of  the  magnetic  sub- 
stance.** This  is  the  most  direct  definition  of  the  expression  that  could  have 
been  given,  and  it  agrees  with  the  definition  I  have  actually  adopted;  but  I 
have  preferred  the  explanation  and  statement  in  the  text,  as  being  practically 
more  simple,  and  more  directly  connected  with  the  various  investigations  in 
which  the  expression  wiU  be  employed. 

[Note  added  June  15,  1850. — ^ome  subsequent  investigations  on  the  com- 
parison of  common  magnets  and  electro-magnets  have  altered  my  opinion, 
that  the  definition  in  the  text  is  to  be  prSerred ;  and  I  now  believe  the 
definition  in  the  note  to  present  the  subject  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
and  in  that  which,  for  ijie  applications  to  be  made  in  the  continuation  of 
this  Essay,  is  most  convenient  on  the  whole.] 
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The  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point,  whether  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  or  in  its  interior,  is  the  force  that 
a  unit  of  northern  magnetic  matter  would  experience  if  it  were 
placed  at  that  point,  and  if  all  the  magnetized  substance  were 
replaced  by  the  corresponding  distribution  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter. 

481.  The  determination  of  the  resultant  force  at  any  point 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  much  facilitated  by  means  of  a  method  first 
introduced  by  Laplace  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
theory  of  attraction,  and  developed  to  a  very  remarkable  extent 
by  Green  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical 
Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  (Not- 
tingham, 1828),  and  in  his  other  writings  on  the  same  and  on 
allied  subjects  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  in  the  TransadioTis  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhurgh. 
Laplace's  fundamental  theorem  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  demonstrate  it  here;  but  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ference, the  following  enunciation  of  it  is  given.  The  term 
"  potential,"  defined  in  connexion  with  it,  was  first  introduced 
by  Green  in  his  Essay  (1828).  It  was  at  a  later  date  intro- 
duced independently  by  Gauss,  and  is  now  in  very  general 
use. 

Theorem  (Laplace). — The  resultant  force  produced  by  a  body, 
or  a  group  of  attracting  or  repelling  particles,  upon  a  unit 
particle  placed  at  any  point  P,  is  such  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  a  certain  function,  at  any  two  points  p  and 
p'  infinitely  near  P,  divided  by  the  distance  pp\  is  equal  to  its 
component  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining^  and  p\ 

Definition  (Green). — This  function,  which,  for  a  given  mass, 
has  a  determinate  value  at  any  point  P,  of  space,  is  called  the 
potential  of  the  mass,  at  the  point  P. 

It  follows  from  Laplace's  general  demonstration,  that,  when 
the  law  of  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
the  potential  is  found  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
any  infinitely  small  part  of  the  mass,  by  its  distance  from  P, 
and  adding  all  the  quotients  so  obtained. 

482.  The  same  demonstration  is  applicable  to  prove,  in 
virtue  of  Coulomb's  fundamental  laws  of  magnetic  force,  the 
same  theorem  with  reference  to  any  kind  of  magnet  that  can 
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be  conceived  to  be  composed  of  xinifonnly  magnetized  bars, 
either  finite  or  infinitely  small,  put  together  in  any  way,  that 
is,  of  any  magnet  other  than  an  electro-magnet ;  and  the  in- 
vestigation, in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  resulting  distribu- 
tion of  magnetic  matter  that  may  be  imagined  as  representing 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  the  polarity  of  such  a  magnet, 
enables  us  to  determine  at  once,  from  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of 
§  473,  its  potential  at  any  point.  Thus  if  V  denote  the  poten- 
tial at  a  point  P,  whose  co-ordinates  are  f,  17,  £  and  if  dS 
denote  an  element  of  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  situated  at  a 
point  whose  co-ordinates  are  [a?],  [y],  [«],  we  have,  by  the  pro- 
position emmciated  at  the  end  of  §  480, — 

djil)     d{im)     d(tn) 

where  A  and  [J]  are  respectively  the  distances  of  the  points  x,  y,  z 
and  [«,  y,  z]  fiwm  the  point  P,  juad  are  given  by  the  equations 

[A]'=:(f-[x]).+(,-[y]).+(f-H)«. 
The  double  and  triple  integrals  in  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  this  expression  are  to  be  taken  respectively  over  the  whole 
surface  bounding  the  magnet,  and  throughout  the  entire  mag- 
netized substance.  Since,  as  is  easily  shown,  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  triple  integral  in  the  second  member  which  cor- 
responds to  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  solid  contain- 
ing (f,  17,  Q,  when  this  point  is  internal,  is  infinitely  small, 
it  follows  that  the  magnetic  force  at  any  internal  point,  as 
defined  in  §  479,  is  derivable  from  a  potential  expressed  by 
equation  (3). 

483.  The  expressions  for  the  resultant  force  at  any  point, 
and  its  direction,  may  be  immediately  obtained  when  the 
potential  function  has  been  determined,  by  the  rules  of  the 
differential  calculus.  Thus,  if  V  has  been  determined  in  terms 
of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  f,  17,  g  of  the  point  P,  the 
three  components,  X,  Y,  Z,  of  the  resultant  force  on  this  point 
will  be  given,  in  virtue  of  Laplace's  fundamental  theorem 
enunciated  in  §  481,  by  the  formulae, 

«        dV    ^        dV    ^        dV  ... 
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where  the  negative  signs  are  introduced,  because  the  potential 
is  estimated  in  such  a  way  that  it  diminishes  in  the  direction 
along  which  a  north  pole  is  urged.  If  we  take  the  expression 
(3)  for  V,  and  actually  differentiate  with  reference  to  f ,  17,  f 
under  the  integral  signs,  we  obtain  expressions  for  X,  F,  and 
Z  which  agree  with  the  expressions  that  might  have  been 
obtained  directly,  by  means  of  the  first  principles  of  statics 
(see  §  477),  and  thus  the  theorem  is  verified.  Such  a  verifi- 
cation, extended  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  a  body  acting  accord- 
ing to  any  law  of  force,  constitutes  virtually  the  ordinary  de- 
monstration of  the  theorem. 

484.  The  formulae  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  appli- 
cable to  the  determination  of  the  potential  and  the  resultant 
force,  at  any  point,  whether  within  the  magnetized  substance 
or  not,  according  to  the  general  definition  of  §  480.  The  case 
of  a  point  in  the  magnetized  substance,  according  to  the  con- 
ventional second  definition  of  §  479,  cannot  present  itself  in 
problems  with  reference  to  the  mutual  action  between  two 
actual  magnets.  This  case  being  therefore  excluded,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  investigations  indicated  in  §  478. 

485.  In  the  method  which  is  now  to  be  followed,  the  mag- 
netized substances  considered  must  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  the  actual 
magnetism  of  each  part  will  be  taken  into  account,  whether  in 
determining  the  potential  of  the  magnet  at  a  given  external 
point,  or  in  investigating  the  mutual  action  between  two  mag- 
nets. In  the  first  place,  let  us  determine  the  potential  due  to 
an  infinitely  small  element  of  magnetized  substance,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  may  commence  by  considering  an  infinitely 
thin,  uniformly  magnetized  bar  of  finite  length.  If  m  denote 
the  strength  of  the  bar,  and  if  N  and  8  be  its  north  and  south 
poles  respectively,  its  potential  at  any  point,  P,  will  be  accord- 
ing to  §§  465  and  481,         m       m 

NP  8P' 
Let  J  denote  the  distance  of  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  bar 
from  P,  and  0  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  direction  of 
the  bar  measured  from  its  centre  towards  its  north  pole.  Then, 
if  a  be  the  length  of  the  bar,  the  expression  for  the  potential 
becomes 
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^1  (A«-aAco86l+ia*)*""(A«4-aAoo8^+ia*)*  j  * 

By  expanding  this  in  ascending  powers  of  a,  and  neglecting  all 
the  terms  after  the  first,  we  find  for  the  potential  of  an  infinitely 
small  bar-magnet,  ^^cos 6 

If  now  we  suppose  any  number  of  such  bar- magnets  to  be 
put  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  mass  magnetized  in  parallel 
lines,  infinitely  small  in  all  its  dimensions,  the  values  of  0  and 

J,  and  consequently  the  value  of  -^  >  will  be  infinitely  nearly 

the  same  for  all  of  them,  and  the  product  of  this  into  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  ma  for  all  the  bar-magnets  will  express  the 
potential  of  the  entire  mass.  Hence,  if  the  total  magnetic 
moment  be  denoted  by  ^y  the  potential  will  be  equal  to 

fioosO 
A*    ' 

Now  if  we  conceive  the  bars  to  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
constitute  a  uniformly  magnetized  mass,  occupying  a  volume 
^,  we  should  have  (§  461),  for  the  intensity  of  magnetization, 

i=^'    Hence  if  ^  denote  the  volume  of  an  infinitely  small 

element  of  uniformly  magnetized  matter,  and  i  the  intensity  of 
its  magnetization,  the  potential  which  it  produces  at  any  point 
P,  at  a  finite  distance  from  it,  will  be 

t4>.  OOB0 

where  J  denotes  the  distance  of  P  from  any  point,  E,  within 
the  element,  and  0  the  angle  between  EP  and  a  line  drawn 
through  Ey  in  the  direction  of  magnetization  of  the  element, 
towards  the  side  of  it  which  has  northern  polarity. 

486.  Let  US  now  suppose  the  element  ^  to  be  a  part  of  a 
magnet  of  finite  dimensions,  of  which  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  total  potential  at  an  external  point,  P.  Let  f,  17,  fbe 
the  co-ordinates  of  P,  refen*ed  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes, 
and  let  a?,  y,  «  be  those  of  E.    We  shall  have 
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and,  if  Z,  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  magnetization 

Hence  the  expression  for  the  potential  of  the  element  E  be- 
comes t^{Z(g-:c)+m(iy-y)+n({-2r)} 
{(f-x)-  +  (i,-y)'+(f-z)«}«  • 
Now  the  potential  of  a  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  poten- 
tials of  all  its  parts,  and  hence,  if  we  take  ^  =  dxdydz,  we  have, 
by  the  integral  calculus,  the  expression 

r=  (  (  ( ''^•(g-»)+^-(^-y)+»''-(^-^)drrfycfe  (5), 

J] J     {(^_a,)'+(,_y)'+(f_z)«}l 

for  the  potential  at  the  point  P,  due  to  the  entire  magnet  * 

[§§  487.. .494  added  SeptembtrlSlh] 
[487.  The  expansion  of  this  in  ascending  powers  of  —  >  —  >  —  > 

is  necessarily  convergent  for  all  space  outside  the  least  spherical 
surface  with  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  for  centre,  enclosing  the 
whole  magnet    To  find  it^  we  have  first  to  expand 
t7(f-a?)+»m(iy-y)+tn(^-g) 

by  Taylor^s  Theorem,  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x,  y,  z, 
which   is  necessarily  convergent  or  divergent  according   as 
V(a3*  +  y*  +  2^  is  less  or  greater  than  V(f*  +  i7*  +  ?^.    Thus, 
for  the  part  of  V  depending  on  il,  we  find 
d'    d^   d^   $ 

where  222  denotes  summation  from  0  to  oo   relatively  to 

integers  s,  t,  u.     Hence,  remarking  that  -^  =  —  ^^  — ,   and 
putting 

*  From  the  form  of  definition  given  in  the  second  footnote  on  §  479,  for 
the  magnetic  force  at  an  internal  point,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  expression 
(5),  as  weU  as  the  expression  (3),  is  applicable  to  the  potential  at  any  point, 
whether  internal  or  external  The  same  thing  may  be  shown  by  proving,  as 
may  easily  be  done,  that  the'  investigation  of  §  487  does  not  fail  or  become 
nngatory  when  ((,  7t  ^  is  included  in  the  limits  of  integration. 
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subject  to  the  exception  that  terms  of  the  first  member  involv- 
ing x~^,  or  y~\  or  z"^,  are  to  be  omitted,  we  have 

F=222(-lV+«+~[,,  t,  u]      ^f*  ^n'  ^^  r ,gj 

^       ^  ^'  '    -'l.2...5.1.2...e.  1.2...tt  ^  ' 

Each  term  of  this  expansion  is  a  solid  harmonic  function  of 
f ,  rj,  ^  [Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  App.  R  (6), 
and  iff),  (U)  (15)  (21)]. 

488.  Neglecting  all  terms  of  higher  orders  than  the  second, 
and  putting  x,  y,  z  for  f,  17,  f,  we  have,  as  an  approximate  ex- 
pression for  the  potential  at  a  very  distant  point  (x,  y,  z\ 

where  L,  M,  N,  A,  B,  C,  a,  t,  c  are  constants  (depending  on  the 
magnetism  of  the  magnet,  and  the  position  relatively  to  it  of 
the  axis  of  co-ordinates)  given  by  the  equations 

L=fffadxdydz,    M^ff/imdxdydz,    Kz=Jf/{ndxdydz  (10), 

A=f//ilxdxdydz,    B  =fjfimydxdydz,     C=JXf%nedscdydz,  \ 

a=:J)J'(imz-\-iny)dxdydZt  h^JJf{inx-\'ik)dxdydZf  c^jfjlily+imxjdxdydz  ) 

489.  If  we  put 

K=^{L'+M*+N*)  (12), 

,  ^     L  X     M  y     N  z  /i«v 

and  oosO=^,-+^f+^-  (13), 

in  the  first  term  of  (9)  it  becomes 

which  is  the  first  approximate  expression  for  the  potential  of 
the  magnet  at  a  very  distant  point,  and  agrees  with  the  rigorous 
expression  (§  485)  for  the  potential  of  an  infinitely  small  uni- 
formly magnetized  magnet  at  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  having 
its  magnetic  moment  equal  to  K,  and  its  direction  of  magnetiza- 
tion specified  by  the  direction-cosines 

L     M     N  .... 

K'    K'    K'  ^^^^- 

Hence  if,  given  by  (12)  and  (10),  is  defined  as  tlie  magnetic 
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momeiit  of  the  given  magnet ;  and  the  direction  (15)  is  readily 
proved  to  fulfil  the  condition  stated  in  §§  439,  440  as  the 
definition  of  a  magnetic  axis,  detenninate  in  direction  but 
(§  444)  left  till  now  indetenninate  as  to  its  position  in  the 
magnet.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  values  of  L,  M,  iV  given 
by  (10)  are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates, and  depend  only  on  the  positions  of  the  co-oidinate 
axes  relatively  to  the  magnet. 

490.  Let  now  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  turned  to  bring  one 
of  the  three  into  parallelism  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
axis  (15).  Calling  this  OX,  and  using  the  same  symbols  x,  y,  z, 
I,  m,  n,  for  co-ordinates  and  direction-cosines  relatively  to  the 
new  axes,  we  have,  instead  of  (9)  and  (10), 

p..        ^x 

K=:^fffildxdydi\  //fimdxdydz=0  \  f/findxdydz^Q      (17), 
with  equations  (11)  unchanged.' 

491.  Secondly,  let  the  axis  of  a;  be  transferred  from  OX  to 
the  parallel  line  through  any  point  for  which 

The  values  of  the  integrals  for  the  new  axes  corresponding  to 
h  and  c  are  each  zero,  as  is  readily  seen  from  (11)  and  (17). 
Hence,  altering  the  notation  y,  z  to  correspond  to  the  new  axes, 
we  have 

y_        Kx  ^(2a^-y«-g«)+^(2y«-g«-a:»)  +  C(2g«~a:«-y«)+2ayg 

with  f(f{mx+%lz)dxdydz:=^0',  ///{ily+imx)dxdydz=^0  (20), 
and  (11)  in  other  respects  unchanged.    Kow  for 

2y*— ;?•— a?%  and  2jp«— a?*— y%  i 

we  may  write  1(20), 

-K2a?»-y«-iB^*)+f  (y«-i?«)>  and  -  J(2a?«-y«-«*)-|(y«-.2;*)l 
a  transformation  which,  simple  as  it  is,  has  an  important  signi- 
ficance in  "  spherical  harmonics."    Hence  if  we  put 
fi^=\JXI{^ilX'-imy'-inz)dxdydzy  and  P=^JXf{imy'-'inz)dxdydz  (21), 
(19)  becomes 

2  a 
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Kx  a{2!i*-y*-z*)-\-P{y*-z*)+2ayt     n^y 

492.  Thirdly,  shift  the  origin  from  0  to  the  point 

rr-J  (28) 

in  OX;  that  is  to  say,  for  x  substitute  ic  +  -^*     By  (21)  and 
(17)  we  have 
JXI{^ilX''%my^inz)dxdydz^O  ;   P^%JJJ{imy'-\nt)dxdydz    (24) ; 

and  (22)  becomes 

y^         Kx  fi{3,*-^)+$ayz  ,^^. 

493.  Lastly,  turn  the  axes  OY,  OZ,  round  OX  through  an 
angle  equal  to  ^^_,^  ^26). 

a 

Eelatively  to  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  this  final  position  we  have  (17) 
and  (24)  unchanged,  and 
ffJ\imz-\'%ny)dxdydz^O,  JDy{inx+Hz)dxdydz=0,  J[lJ\Uy+imx)dxdydz=0  (27); 

and  (25)  becomes  reduced  to 

F= ^^ .^y-r')  (28). 

(a?«+y«+^*)«    (x«+y«+z«)t 

494.  This  is  the  simplest  expression  to  the  second  degree  of 
approximation  for  the  distant  potential  of  a  magnet  having  any 
irregular  distribution  of  magnetism.  The  axis  determined  by 
§  489  (15)  and  §  491  (18)  is  the  magnetic  axis,  and  the  point 
in  it  determined  by  §  492  (23)  is  ^Ae  magnetic  centre,  of  which 
definitions  were  promised  in  the  addition  to  §  444.] 

495.  The  expression  (5)  of  §  486  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
remarkable  modification,  by  integration  by  parts.  Thus  we 
may  divide  the  second  member  into  three  terms,  of  which 
the  following  is  one : 


nil 


il.{$-x)dx ^^^ 


[((-xy+{r,-yy+(C-zy}i 

Integrating  here  by  parts,  with  reference  to  x,  we  obtain 
where  the  brackets  enclosing  the  double  integral  denote  that 
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the  variables  in  it  must  belong  to  some  point  of  the  surface. 
If  \  fi,  V  denote  the  direction- cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  surface 
at  any  point  [f ,  17,  f],  and  dS  an  element  of  the  surface,  we  may 
take  dydz=XdS,  and  hence  the  double  integral  is  reduced  to 

'[il]X.dS 
[AJ     ' 

and,  as  we  readily  see  by  tracing  the  limits  of  the  first  integral 
with  reference  to  x,  for  all  possible  values  of  y  and  z  this  double 
integral  must  be  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  mag- 
net By  treating  in  a  similar  manner  the  other  two  terms  of 
the  preceding  expression  for  F,  we  obtain,  finally, 

d{il)     djim)     d{in) 
r=/jW^+[gM+[.n3v^_J|J  ^  +    rfy    +    ^   ^^^^ 

The  second  member  of  this  equation  is  the  expression  for  the 
potential  of  a  certain  complex  distribution  of  matter,  consisting 
of  a  superficial  distribution  and  a  continuous  internal  distribu- 
tion. The  superficial  density  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface, 
and  the  density  of  the  continuous  distribution  at  any  internal 
point,  are  expressed  respectively  by  [i/]\  +  [m]/iA  +  [m]i/,  and 

"  I  dx"^ — d^"^ — d  I  Hence  we  infer  that  the  action  of 
the  complete  magnet  upon  any  external  point  is  the  same  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  certain  distribution  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter,  determinable  by  means  of  these  expressions,  when 
the  actual  distribution  of  magnetism  in  the  magnet  is  given.*^ 
The  demonstration  of  the  same  theorem,  given  above  (§  473), 
illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  process  of  integra- 
tion by  parts  applied  to  a  triple  integral. 

496.  The  mutual  action  of  any  two  magnets,  considered  as 
the  resultant  of  the  mutual  actions  between  the  infinitely  small 
elements  into  which  we  may  conceive  them  to  be  divided,  con- 
sists of  a  force  and  a  couple  of  which  the  components  will  be 
expressed  by  means  of  six  triple  integrals.     Simpler  expres- 

*  This  very  remarkable  theorem  is  due  to  Poisson,  and  the  demonstration, 
as  it  has  been  just  given  in  the  text,  is  to  be  found  in  his  first  memoir  on 
Magnetism.  The  demonstration  which  I  have  given  in  §  473  may  be  re- 
garded as  exhibiting,  by  the  theory  of  polarity,  the  physical  principles 
expressed  in  the  analytical  formulsB. 
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sions  for  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  employing  a 
notation  for  subsidiary  results  derived  from  triple  integration 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  bodies,  in  the  following  manner : — 

497.  Let  US  in  the  first  place  determine  the  action  exerted 
by  a  given  magnet  upon  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  bar,  placed  in  a  given  position  in  its 
neighbourhood 

We  may  suppose  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  f  ,  %  JJ  of  the 
north  pole,  and  f  ,  i{,  ^  of  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  to  be  given, 
and  hence  the  components  Z,  F,  Z  and  X\  Y'y  Z\  of  the  re- 
sultant forces  at  those  points  due  to  the  other  given  magnet 
may  be  regarded  as  known.  Then,  if  ^  denote  the  "  strength  " 
of  the  bar-magnet,  the  components  of  the  forces  on  its  two 
poles  will  be  respectively 

^JT,  ^r,  /3Z,  on  the  point  (f,  i,,  f), 
and  -jSZ',  -jSr,  -jSZ',  on  tlie  point  (f ,  ij',  f). 

The  resultant  action  due  to  this  system  of  forces  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  elementary  principles  of  statics.  Thus 
if  we  conceive  the  forces  to  be  transferred  to  the  middle  of  the 
bar  by  the  introduction  of  couples,  the  system  will  be  reduced 
to  a  force,  on  this  point,  whose  components  are 

p{x^x'\  p{Y^r),  p{z^z!\ 

and  a  couple,  whose  components  are 

{P(^Z+Z').ii{r,-r,')-^i,T+T).\{i-i')}, 

{^{jr+x').j(f-r)-j8(2+^)-J(€-f)}, 
{^(r+  r).\{^-i')-p{x+x').\{r,-i)}. 

498.  Let  ly  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  drawn 
along  the  bar,  from  its  middle  towards  its  north  pole,  and  if  a 
be  the  length  of  the  bar,  we  shall  have 

(^('=al,   i/i^ri'=amj    (-^('^an. 
Hence,  if  the  bar  be  infinitely  short,  "and  i£  x,y,  z  denote  the 
co-ordinates  of  its  middle  point,  we  have 

-.     ^f     dX    J  .  dX        ,  dX 

dx  dy  dz       ^ 

^     -,,     d7     ,  ^dT         ^dY 
T-^T  =-j-'al  +  -:j-'am  +  -j-'an, 
dx         *   dy  dz        ^ 

^^A  rw      rj,     dZ     .  .  dZ         ,  dZ 

dx  ay  dz 
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Multiplying  each  member  of  these  equations  by  fi,  we  obtain 
the  expressions  for  the  components  of  the  force  in  this  case ; 
and  the  expressions  for  the  components  of  the  couples  are  found 
in  their  simpler  forms,  by  substituting  for  f  —  f ,  etc.,  their 
values  given  above ;  and,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  small 
factor  which  each  term  contains,  taking  2X,  2F,  and  2Z,  in 
place  of  X+X\  Y+  T\  and  Z+^. 

499.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  such  infinitely 
small  bar-magnets  to  be  put  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  mass, 
infinitely  small  in  aU  its  dimensions,  uniformly  magnetized  in 
the  direction  (/,  m,  n)  to  such  an  intensity  that  its  magnetic 
moment  is  /*.  We  infer,  from  the  preceding  investigation,  that 
the  total  action  on  this  body,  when  placed  at  the  point  x,  y,  z, 
will  be  composed  of  a  force  whose  components  are 


fdX,  ^dX  ,dX\ 
IdY.  dY  ^  dT  \ 
(dZ,^  dZ      ,dZ\ 


acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  supposed  homo- 
geneous ;  and  a  couple  of  which  the  components  are 

p{Zm^Tn), 

li{Xn^Zl\ 

600.  The  preceding  investigation  enables  us,  by  means  of  the 
integral  calculus,  to  determine  the  total  mutual  action  between 
any  two  given  magnets.  For,  if  we  take  X,  F,  Z  to  denote  the 
components  of  the  resultant  force  due  to  one  of  the  magnets, 
at  any  point  (a;,  y,  z)  of  the  other,  and  if  i  denote  the  intensity 
and  (Z,  m,  tC)  the  direction  of  magnetization  of  the  substance 
of  the  second  magnet  at  this  point,  we  may  take  fiz=i.dicdydz 
in  the  expressions  which  were  obtained,  and  they  will  then 
express  the  action  which  one  of  the  magnets  exerts  upon  an 
element  dxdydz  of  the  other.  To  determine  the  total  resultant 
action,  we  may  transfer  all  the  forces  to  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, by  introducing  additional  couples ;  and,  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess, we  find,  for  the  mutual  action  between  the  two  magnets. 
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a  force  in  a  line  through  this  point,  and  a  couple,  of  which 
the  components,  F,  0,  H,  and  L,  M,  N,  are  given  by  the  equa- 
tions 

^"///{''£+-f+'"w)'^'' 

i=///{».z-»r+,(.f+»f+<,f) 

/.,dr ,  .  dT  ^  .  dT\\  ,   ,  , 

501.  If,  in  the  second  members  of  these  equations,  we  em- 
ploy for  X,  F,  Z  respectively  their  values  obtained,  as  indicated 
in  equations  (4)  of  §  483,  by  the  differentiation  of  the  expres  - 
sion  (6)  for  7  in  §  486,  we  obtain  expressions  for  F,  0,  H,  L, 
M,  N,  which  may  readily  be  put  under  symmetrical  forms  with 
reference  to  the  two  magnets,  exhibiting  the  parts  of  those 
quantities  depending  on  the  mutual  action  between  an  element 
of  one  of  the  magnets,  and  an  element  of  the  other.  Again, 
expressions  exhibiting  the  mutual  action  between  any  element 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  one  magnet,  and  any 
element  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  the  other,  may 
be  found  by  first  modifying  by  integration  by  parts,  as  in  §  495, 
from  the  expressions  which  we  have  actually  obtained  for  F, 
0,  H,  Ly  M,  N]  and  then  substituting  for  X,  F,  and  Z  their 
values  obtained  by  the  differentiation  of  the  expression  (3) 
of  §482,  for  V: 
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It  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  how  such 
other  formulsB  may  be  derived  from  those  given  above;  for 
"whenever  it  may  be  required,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  principles  which  have  been  established  in  this 
paper  to  obtain  any  desired  form  of  expression  for  the  mutual 
action  between  two  given  magneta 


§§  502  and  503* — On  the  Expression  of  MtUtud  Action  between 
two  Magnets  by  means  of  the  Differential  Coefficients  of  a 
Function  of  their  relative  Position, 

502.  By  a  simple  application  of  the  theory  of  the  potential, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  spent  or 
gained  in  any  motion  of  a  permanent  magnet,  effected  under 
the  action  of  another  permanent  magnet  in  a  fixed  position, 
depends  solely  on  the  initial  and  final  positions,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  magnet  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Hence  the  amount  of  work 
requisite  to  bring  a  given  magnet  from  being  infinitely  distant 
from  aU  magnetic  bodies  into  a  certain  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  given  fixed  magnet,  depends  solely  upon  the  dis- 
tributions of  magnetism  in  the  two  magnets,  and  on  the  relative 
position  which  they  have  acquired.  Denoting  this  amount  by 
Q,  we  may.  consider  Q  as  a  function  of  co-ordinates  which  fix 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  magnets ;  and  the  variation 
which  Q  experiences  when  this  is  altered  in  any  way  will  be 
the  amount  of  work  spent  or  lost,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  efiect- 
ing  the  alteration.  This  enables  us  to  express  completely 
the  mutual  action  between  the  two  magnets,  by  means  of  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  Q,  in  the  following  manner : — 

If  we  suppose  one  of  the  magnets  to  remain  fixed  during 
the  alterations  of  relative  position  conceived  to  take  place, 
the  quantity  Q  will  be  a  function  of  the  linear  and  angular 
co-ordinates  by  which  the  variable  position  of  the  other  is 
expressed.  Without  specifying  any  particular  system  of  co- 
ordinates to  be  adopted,  we  may  denote  by  d^Q  the  augmenta- 

*  Commanicated  Jane  20,  1860. 
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tion  of  Q  yfhen  the  moveable  magnet  is  pushed  through  an 
infinitely  small  space  d(  in  any  given  direction,  and  by  d^Q 
the  augmentation  of  Q  when  it  is  turned  round  any  given  axis, 
through  an  infinitely  small  angle  d<l>.  Then,  if  F  denote  the 
force  upon  the  magnet  in  the  direction  of  d^,  and  L  the  moment 
round  the  fixed  axis  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  it  (or  the 
component,  round  the  fixed  axis,  of  the  resultant  couple  ob- 
tained when  all  the  forces  on  the  difierent  parts  of  the  magnet 
are  transferred  to  any  point  on  this  axis),  we  shall  have 

— F(ff=rffQ,  and  -^Ld^ji^d^Qy 

since  a  force  equal  to  —  i^  is  overcome  through  the  space  rff 
in  the  first  case,  and  a  couple,  of  which  the  moment  is  equal  to 
—  £,  is  overcome  through  an  angle  d<l>  in  the  second  case  of 
motion.     Hence  we  have 

""-"-df 

503.  It  only  remains  to  show  how  the  function  Q  may  be 
determined  when  the  distributions  of  magnetism  in  the  two 
magnets  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  bodies  are  given. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  consider  points  P  and  P',  jn  the  two 
magnets  respectively,  and  let  their  co-ordinates  with  refer- 
ence to  three  fiixed  rectangular  axes  be  denoted  by  Ss,  y,  z  and 
of,  /,  /;  let  also  the  intensity  of  magnetization  at  P  be  denoted 
by  i,  and  its  direction-cosines  by  l,m,n;  and  let  the  correspond- 
ing quantities,  with  reference  to  P',  be  denoted  by  t,l\  m',  n'. 
Then  it  may  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty  that^ 

r     d»-^  d*^  d*^ 

Q=jmrdxdydzdx'di/d/ii']  jr.^+M-j-^,  +  ln' 


dxdy'^  dxdz 

^1              J.1  J.1 

d^-r             d*^  d^-^ 

A  A 


dzd£  ) 


ki), 
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where,  for  brevity,  J  is  taken  to  denote  {(a?— aO^  +  (y— ^*  + 

(2— 2^*}^  and  the  differentiations  upon  -^  are  merely  indicated. 

Now,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  formulae  for  the  transformation  of 
co-ordinates,  the  values  of  a?,  y,  z,  and  x,  y,  z,  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P  with  reference  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  magnet  to  which  it  belongs,  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  P'  with  reference  to  axes  fixed  in  the  other,  and  of  the 
co-ordinates  adopted  to  express  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
magnets :  and  so  the  preceding  expression  for  Q  may  be  trans- 
formed into  an  expression  involving  explicitly  the  relative 
co-ordinates,  and  containing  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  P 
and  P'  in  the  two  bodies  only  as  variables  in  integrations,  the 
limits  of  which,  depending  only  on  the  forms  and  dimensions 
of  the  two  bodies,  are  absolutely  constant  Thus  Q  is  obtained 
as  a  function  of  the  relative  co-ordinates  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  complete. 

There  is  no  difiBculty'  in  working  out  the  result  by  this 
method,  so  as  actually  to  obtain  either  the  expressions  of  §  500, 
or  the  expressions  indicated  in  §  501,  although  the  process  is 
somewhat  long.  [Addition,  Dec.  11,  1871. — If  in  the  formula 
for  Q  we  suppose  the  integration  with  respect  to  x\  y\  z  to  be 
performed,  we  have 

Q^-T  r  rdxdydz{a^'+PJS'+yZ')  (2) 

J   — 00  v    •-co*'    —00 

where  a,  /8,  7  are  put  for  il,  im,  in;  and  Jf',  J',  Z'  denote  the 
components  of  the  force  at  {x,  y,  z)  due  to  the  second  magnet, 
to  be  takei)^fu^ording  to  the  definition  of  §  480  when  {x,  y,  z) 
is  in  the  magnetized  substance  of  this  magnet.  For  simplicity, 
without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  a,  fi,  7  to  vary  continuously 
from  finite  values  in  the  magnet  to  zero  in  space  void  of  mag- 
netized substance :  and,  putting 

integrate  by  parts  in  the  usual  manner  (§  495).    Thus 
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But  [§  474  (2)  and  Poisson's  Theorem] 

dx'^dy'^dz''     4:ir\dx'^  dy^  dzj  ^  ^' 

Hence,  by  a  reverse  integration  by  parts, 

'^=hfSjj^^^^^'-^^'^'-^  BB')  (5). 

This  is  a  veiy  important  result,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter 
VIL    Compare  §  555.] 


The  method  just  explained  for  expressing  the  mutual  action 
between  two  magnets  in  terms  of  a  function  of  their  relative 
position,  has  been  added  to  this  chapter  rather  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  division  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  for  its  practical  usefulness 
in  actual  problems  regarding  magnetic  force,  for  which  the 
most  convenient  solutions  may  generally  be  obtained  by  some 
of  the  more  synthetical  methods  explained  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  chapter.  There  is,  however,  a  far  more  important 
application  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  last  method  is 
foimded  which  remains  to  be  mada  The  mechanical  value  of 
a  distribution  of  magnetism,  although  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  noticed  in  any  writings  hitherto  published  on  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  magnetism,  is  a  subject  of  investigation  of 
great  interest,  and,  as  I  hope  on  a  later  occasion*  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing,  of  much  consequence,  on  account  of  its 
maximum  and  minimum  problems,  which  lead  to  demonstra- 
tions of  important  theorems  in  the  solutions  of  inverse  problems 
regarding  magnetic  distribution. 

Chapter  V* — On  Solenoidal  and  Lamellar  Distributions  of 
Magnetism.^ 

504.  In  the  course  of  some  researches  upon  inverse  problems 
regarding  distributions  of  magnetism,  and  upon  the  comparison 

♦  [Chap.  VII. ...  X.  below;  Dec.  1871.] 

t  Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  June  20,  1850. 
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of  electro-magnets  and  common  magnets,  I  have  found  it 
extremely  convenient  to  make  use  of  definite  terms  to  express 
certain  distributions  of  magnetism  and  forms  of  magnetized 
matter  possessing  remarkable  properties.  The  use  of  such 
terms  will  be  of  still  greater  consequence  in  describing  the 
results  of  these  researches,  and  therefore,  before  proceeding  to 
do  so,  I  shall  give  definitions  of  the  t^rms  which  I  have  adopted, 
and  explain  briefly  the  principal  properties  of  the  magnetic 
distributions  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  remainder  of 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  three  new  methods  of  analysing 
the  expressions  for  the  resultant  force  of  a  magnet  at  any  point, 
suggested  by  the  consideration  of  these  special  forms  of  mag- 
netic distribution.  A  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electro-Magnets, 
and  Inverse  Problems  regarding  magnetic  distributions,  are  the 
subject-s  of  papers  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
Eoyal  Society  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  [They  are  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  volume :  Chaps.  VI.... X.] 

505.  Dejmitions  and  explanations  regarding  Magnetic  Sole- 
noids. 

(1.)  A  magnetic  solenoid*  is  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  any 
form,  longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  normal  section  in  different  parts. 

The  constant  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  into 
the  area  of  the  normal  section,  is  called  the  magnetic  strength, 
or  sometimes  simply  the  strength  of  the  solenoid.  Hence  the 
magnetic  moment  of  any  straight  portion,  or  of  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  a  curved  solenoid,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  magnetic  strength  into  the  length  of  the  portion. 

(2.)  A  number  of  magnetic  solenoids  of  different  lengths  may 
be  put  together  so  as  to  constitute  what  is,  as  far  as  regards 
magnetic  action,  equivalent  to  a  single  infinitely  thin  bar  of 
any  form,  longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying 

*  This  term  (from  croX^v,  a  tube)  is  suggested  by  the  term  *<  electro- 
dynamic  solenoid  "  applied  by  Ampere  to  a  certain  tube-like  arrangement  of 
galvanic  circuits  which  produces  precisely  the  some  external  magnetic  effect 
as  is  produced  by  ordinary  magnetism  distributed  in  the  manner  defined  in 
the  text.  The  especial  appropriateness  of  the  term  to  the  magnetic  distribu- 
tion is  manifest  from  the  relation  indicated  in  the  foot-note  on  §  513  below, 
between  the  intensity  and  direction  of  magnetization  in  a  solenoid,  and  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  motion  of  a  liquid  flowing  through  a  tube  of  con- 
stant or  varying  section. 
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arbitrarily  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other.  Hence  such 
a  magnet  may  be  called  a  complex  magnetic  solenoid. 

The  magnetic  strength  of  a  complex  solenoid  is  not  uniform, 
but  varies  from  one  part  to  another. 

(3.)  An  infinitely  thin  closed  ring,  magnetized  in  the  manner 
described  in  (1.),  is  called  a  closed  magnetic  solenoid. 

506.  Definitions  and  explanations  regarding  Magnetic  Shells. 
(1.)  A  magnetic  shell  is  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  any  form, 

normally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  inversely  as  the 
thickness  in  different  parts. 

The  constant  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  into 
the  thickness  is  called  the  magnetic  strength,  or  sometimes 
simply  the  strength  of  the  shell.  Hence  the  magnetic  moment 
of  any  plane  portion,  or  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  a 
curved  magnetic  shell,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magnetic 
strength,  into  the  area  of  the  portion. 

(2.)  A  number  of  magnetic  shells  of  different  areas  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  constitute  what  is,  as  far  as  regards  m^- 
netic  action,  equivalent  to  a  single  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  any 
form,  normally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  arbitrarily 
over  the  whole  sheet  Hence  such  a  magnet  may  be  called  a 
complex  magnetic  shelL 

The  magnetic  strength  of  a  complex  shell  is  not  uniform,  but 
varies  from  one  part  to  another. 

(3.)  An  infinitely  thin  sheet,  of  which  the  two  sides  are 
closed  surfaces,  is  called  a  closed  magnetic  shelL 

507.  Solenoidal  and  Lamellar  Distributions  of  Magnetism. — 
If  a  finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an 
infinite  number  of  solenoids  which  are  either  closed  or  have 
their  ends  in  the  bounding  surface,  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism in  it  is  said  to  be  solenoidal,  and  the  substance  is  said  to 
be  solenoidally  magnetized. 

If  a  finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an 
infinite  number  of  magnetic  shells  which  are  either  closed  or 
have  their  edges  in  the  bounding  surface,  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  it  is  said  to  be  lamellar,*  and  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  lamellarly  magnetized. 

*  The  term  lamellar,  adopted  for  want  of  a  better,  is  preferred  to 
'*  laminated";  Bince  this  might  be  objected  to  as  rather  meaning  composed 
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508.  Complex  Lamellar  Distributions  of  Magnetism, — ^If  a 
finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an  infinite 
number  of  complex  magnetic  shells,  it  is  said  to  possess  a  com- 
plex lamellar  distribution  of  magnetism. 

609.  Complex  Solenoidal  JDistrSmtions  of  Magnetism. — Since, 
by  cutting  it  along  lines  of  magnetization,  every  magnet  of  finite 
dimensions  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  longitu- 
dinally magnetized  infinitely  thin  bars  or  rings,  any  distribu- 
tion of  magnetism  which  is  not  solenoidal  might  be  called  a 
complex  solenoidal  distribution ;  but  no  advantage  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  this  expression,  which  is  only  alluded  to  here, 
on  account  of  the  analogy  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
definition. 

610.  Prop. — The  action  of  a  m^agnetic  solenoid  is  the  same  as 
if  a  quantity  of  positive  or  northern  imauginary  m/ignetic  matter 
numerically  equal  to  its  magnetic  strength  were  pla/ied  at  one  end, 
and  an  eqtud  absolvie  quantity  of  negative  or  southern  maiter  ai 
the  other  end. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  at  once  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  Chap.  III.  §§  467,  468,  469. 

Cor.  1. — The  action  of  a  magnetic  solenoid  is  independent  of 
its  form,  and  depends  solely  on  its  strength  and  the  positions 
of  its  extremities. 

Cor.  2. — ^A  closed  solenoid  exerts  no  action  on  any  other 
magnet. 

Cor.  3.— The  "resultant  force"  (defined  in  Chap.  IV.  §  480) 
at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  a  closed  magnetic  solenoid 
vanishes. 

511.  Prop. — Ifi  he  the  intensity  of  m^agnetization,  and  (o  the 
area  of  the  normal  section  at  any  point  V,  ai  a  distance  sfromone 
extremity  of  a  complex  solenoid,  and  if  [i©]  and  {i©}  denote  the 
values  of  the  product  of  these  quantities  at  the  extremity  from 
which  s  is  measured,  and  ai  the  other  extremity  respectively;  the 
Tnagnetic  action  will  he  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  distribution  of 
imaginary  magnetic  matter,  through  the  length  of  the  har  of  which 
the  quantity  is  an  infinitely  small  portion  ds,  of  the  length  at  the 

of  plane  plates,  than  composed  ofsheUa  whether  plane  or  curved,  and  is  besides 
too  mucli  associated  with  a  mechanical  structure  such  as  that  of  slate  or  mica, 
to  be  a  oonTenient  term  for  the  magnetio  distributions  defined  in  the  text 
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point  P,  woiUd  he Ij     ^^»  ^'^  accumulations  of  quantities 

equal  to  — [i©]  and  {ia)}-  respectively  at  the  tvH)  extremities. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  immediately  from  the 
conclusions  of  Chap.  III.  §  469. 

512.  Prop. — The  potential  of  a  magnetic  shell  at  any  point  is 
equal  to  the  solid  angle  which  it  svbtends  at  that  point  mvMiplied 
by  its  magnetic  strength* 

Let  dS  denote  the  area  of  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the 
shell,  J  the  distance  of  this  element  from  the  point  P,  at  which 
the  potential  is  considered,  and  0  the  angle  between  this  Une, 
and  a  normal  to  the  shell  drawn  through  the  north  polar  side 
of  dS.  Then  if  X  denote  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  shell, 
the  magnetic  moment  of  the  element  d8  will  be  \  dS,  and 
(§  485)  the  potential  due  to  it  at  P  will  be 

XdS.coaS 

A* 

Now  — ^^ —  is  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  the  element 

dS,  and  therefore  the  potential  due  to  any  infinitely  small 
element  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  magnetic  strength,  into 
the  solid  angle  which  its  area  subtends  at  P.  But  the  poten- 
tial due  to  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potentials  due 
to  the  parts,  and  the  strength  is  the  same  for  all  the  parts. 
Hence  the  potential  due  to  the  whole  shell  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  its  strength  into  the  sum  of  the  solid  angles  which  all 
its  parts,  or  the  solid  angle  which  the  whole,  subtends  at  P. 

Cor.  1. — ^The  expression  — '— — >  which  occurs  in  the  pre- 
ceding demonstration,  being  positive  or  negative  according  as 
0  is  acute  or  obtuse,  it  appears  that  the  solid  angle  subtended 
by  diflFerent  parts  of  the  shell  at  P  must  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as  their  north  polar  or  their  south 
polar  sides  are  towards  this  point. 

*  This  theorem  is  due  to  Gauss  (see  his  paper  "  On  the  General  Theory  of 
Terrestial  Magnetism,"  §  38 ;  of  which  a  translation  is  published  in  Taylor*B 
ScierUifie  Memoirs,  vol  ii.)  Ampere's  well-known  theorem,  referred  to  by 
Gauss,  that  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  produces  the  same  magnetic  effect  as  a 
magnetic  shell  of  any  form  having  the  circuit  for  its  edge,  implies  obviously 
the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  Cor.  2  below. 
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Cor.  2. — The  potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  magnetic  shell 
is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  shell  itself^  and  depends  solely 
on  its  bounding  line  or  edge,  subject  to  an  ambiguity,  the 
nature  of  which  is  made  clear  by  the  following  statement : — 

If  two  shells  of  equal  magnetic  strength,  X,  have  a  common 
boundary,  and  if  the  north  polar  side  of  one,  and  the  south 
polar  side  of  the  other  be  towards  the  enclosed  space,  the 
potentials  due  to  them  at  any  external  point  wiU  be  equal ; 
and  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  enclosed  space,  due  to 
that  one  of  which  the  northern  polarity  is  on  the  inside,  will 
exceed  the  potential  due  to  the  other  by  the  constant  47rX. 

Cor.  3. — Of  two  points  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  t^o 
sides  of  a  magnetic  shell,  but  not  infinitely  near  ite  edge,  the 
potential  at  that  one  which  is  on  the  north  polar  side  exceeds 
the  potential  at  the  other  by  the  constant  AirX. 

Cor,  4. — ^The  potential  of  a  closed  magnetic  shell  of  strength 
X,  with  its  northern  polarity  on  the  inside^  ia  47rX,  for  all  points 
in  the  enclosed  space,  and  0  for  all  external  points ;  and  for 
points  in  the  magnetized  substance  it  varies  continuously  from 
the  inside,  where  it  is  47rX  to  the  outside,  where  it  is  0. 

Cor,  6. — A  closed  magnetic  shell  exerts  no  force  on  any  other 
magnet 

Cor.  6.— The  "resultant  force"  as  defined  at  §§  479,  480 

[polar  definition],  is  equal  to  — ,  at  any  point  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  closed  magnetic  shell,  if  t  be  the  thickness,  or  to 
Airi,  if  i  be  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  the  shell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal 
drawn  from  the  point  through  the  south  polar  side  of  the  shell. 
[The  "  resultant  force  '*  as  defined  below  in  §  517,  by  the  electro- 
magnetic definition,  is  zero  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  a 
closed  magnetic  shell,  or  of  a  lamellar  distribution  consisting 
of  closed  shells.] 

Cor,  7. — If  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  an  open  shell  be 
finite,  the  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  not  infinitely 
near  the  edge  is  infinitely  small ;  but  the  force  at  any  point  in 
the  substance  not  infinitely  near  the  edge  is  finite,  and  is  equal 
to  47ri,  if  i  be  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal 
through  the  south  polar  side. 
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513.  Prop. — A  distribution  of  nuignetism  expressed  hy 
{{a,  fi,  7)  at  (a?,  y,  z)}*  is  solenoidal  if  and  is  not  solenoidai 

unless,  3-  +  T-+J-  =0. 
'  dx     dy     dz 

The  condition  that  a  given  distribution  of  magnetism,  in  a 
substance  of  finite  dimensions,  may  be  solenoidal,  is  readily 
deduced  from  the  investigations  of  §  473,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
positions of  §§  610  and  511.  For,  if  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism be  solenoidal,  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  by  which 
the  polarity  of  the  whole  magnet  may  be  represented  will  be 
situated  at  the  ends  of  the  solenoids,  according  to  §  510,  and 
therefore  (§  507)  will  be  spread  over  the  bounding  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  distribution  be  not  solenoidal,  that  is,  if 
the  magnet  be  divisible  into  solenoids,  of  which  some,  if  not 
all,  are  complex ;  there  will,  according  to  §  511,  be  an  internal 
distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  polarity  of  the  whole  magnet  Hence  it  follows 
from  §  473  that  i£  a,  fi,  y  denote  the  components  of  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  at  any  internal  point  (x,  y,  z),  the 

equation  ^.^.^-.n  (I) 

dx^dy'^dz  ^ '^ 

expresses  that  the  distribution  of  magnetism  is  solenoidaLf 

*  Where  a,  0,  7,  which  may  be  called  the  components,  parallel  to  the 
.axes  of  co-ordinateiB,  of  the  magnetization  at  (x,  y,  z),  denote  respectiyely  the 
products  of  the  intensity  into  the  direction  cosines  of  the  magnetization. 

t  The  analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  this  expression  and  those  of 
the  cinematical  condition  expressed  by  '*the  equation  of  continuity"  to 
which  the  motion  of  a  homogeneous  incompressible  fluid  is  subject,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  it  out.  When  an  incom- 
pressible fluid  flows  through  a  tube  of  yariable  infinitely  small  section, 
the  velocity  (or  rather  the  mean  velocity)  in  any  part  is  inversely  pro- 
])ortional  to  tiie  area  of  the  section.  Hence  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
magnetization,  in  a  solenoid,  according  to  the  definition,  are  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  the  mean  fluid  velocity  in  a  tube  with  an  incompressible  fluid 
flowing  through  it.  Again,  if  any  finite  portion  of  a  mass  of  incompressible 
fluid  in  motion  be  at  any  instant  diyided  into  an  infinite  number  of  solenoids 
(that  iS|  tube-like  parts),  by  following  the  lines  of  motion  the  velocity  in  any 
one  of  these  parts  wiQ  at  different  points  of  it  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  area  of  its  section.  Hence  the  intensity  and  direction  of  magnetization 
in  a  solenoidal  distribution  of  magnetism,  according  to  the  definition,  are 
subject  to  the  same  condition  as  the  fluid-velocity  and  its  direction,  at  any 
point  in  an  incompressible  fluid  in  motion.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  by 
.  making  an  investigation  on  the  plan  of  §  473  to  express  merely  the  condition 
that  there  may  be  no  internal  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  the 
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514.  Prop. — A  distribution  of  magnetism  {  (a,  0,  y)  at  (x,  y,  z)  } 
is  lawMar  if,  and  is  not  lamellar  unless  adx  +  fidy  +  ydz  is  tlie 
differential  of  afwadion  of  three  indeipendenJt  variables. 

Let  '^  be  a  variable  which  has  a  certain  value  for  each  of 
the  series  of  surfaces  by  which  the  magnet  may  be  divided 
into  magnetic  shells ;  so  that,  if  -^  be  considered  as  a  function 
of  X,  y,  z,  any  one  of  these  surfaces  will  be  represented  by  the 
equation  ^(a:.y,r)=n  (a); 

and  the  entire  series  will  be  obtained  by  giving  the  parameter 
IT,  successively  a  series  of  values  each  greater  than  that  which 
precedes  it  by  an  infinitely  small  amount  According  to  the 
definition  of  a  magnetic  shell  (§  506),  the  lines  of  magnetiza- 
tion must  cut  these  surfaces  orthogonally;  and  hence,  since 
a,  /3,  7  denote  quantities  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  magnetization  kt  any  point,  we  must  have 

dx       dy        dz 
Let  us  consider  the  magnetic  shell  between  two  of  the  con- 
secutive surfaces  corresponding  to  values  of  the  parameter  of 
which  the  infinitely  small  difference  is  zr.     The  thickness 
of  this  shell  at  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  will  be 


\dx*'^dy*'^dz^'j 
Now  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization,  into  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  must  be  constant  for  all  points  of  the 

da     dp     dy 
equation  5^+5"+"^'=^  ^  obtained  in  a  manner  predBely  similar  to  a 

mode  of  investigating  the  equation  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible  fluid, 
now  well  known,  which  is  given  in  Duhamers  Coura  de  MScarUque,  and  in 
the  Cambridge  and  DvbUn  MathenuUiccU  Journal,  vol.  iL  p.  282.  The 
foUowing  very  remarkable  proposition  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
proposition  that  '*  a  closed  solenoid  exerts  no  action  on  any  other  magnet  ** 
({  510,  Cor.  2  above),  in  virtue  of  the  analogy  here  indicated. 

'*  If  a  closed  vessel,  of  any  internal  shape,  be  completely  fiUed  with  an  in- 
compressible fluid,  the  fluid  set  into  any  possible  state  of  motion,  and  the 
vessel  held  at  rest ;  and  if  a  solid  mass  of  steel  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
Bi>ace  within  the  vessel  be  magnetized  at  each  point  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portional and  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  motion  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  fluid  at  any  instant ;  the  magnet 
thus  formed  will  exercise  no  force  on  any  external  magnet." 
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some  shell ;  and  hence,  since  27  is  constant,  and  since  a,  fi,  7 
denote  quantities  such  that  (a*  +  /8*+  7^*  is  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  at  any  point,  we  must  have 


where  F(^p)  denotes  a  quantity  which  is  constant  when  -^ 
is  constant  This  equation,  and  the  two  equations  (6),  express 
all  the  conditions  required  to  make  the  given  distribution 
lamellar.  By  combining  them  we  obtain  the  following  three, 
which  are  equivalent  to  them : — 

a=FW^,  P=FW^,  r=^(^)f ; 

and  hence,  if /^(^)rf^|r  be  denoted  by  <f>,  we  have 

dx'    ^     dy'    ^     dz  ^     ^' 

where  <f>  is  some  function  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Hence  the  condition 
that  a  magnetic  distribution  (a,  fi,  7)  may  be  lamellar,  is  simply 
that  adx  +  /3dy  +  ydz  must  be  the  differential  of  a  function  of 
three  independent  variables.  The  equations  to  express  this  are 
obtained  in  their  simplest  forms  by  eliminating  the  arbitrary 
function  ^  by  differentiation ;  and  are  of  course 

dz      dy 


dx      dz 
dy      dx 


(HI.) 


Cot, — It  follows  from  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigation that  equations  (6)  express  that  the  distribution,  if 
not  lamellar,  is  complex-lamellar.  By  eliminating  the  arbitrary 
function  -^  from  those  equations  (which  merely  express  that 
odx  +  fidy  +  ydz  is  integrable  by  a  factor),  we  obtain  the  well- 
known  equation 

as  the  simplest  expression  of  the  condition  that  u,  /3,  7  must 
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satisfy,  in  order  that  the  distribution  which  they  represent  may 
be  complex-lamellar;  and  we  also  conclude  that  if  this  equa-- 
tion  be  satisfied  the  distribution  must  be  complex-lamellar, 
unless  each  term  of  the  first  number  vanishes  by  equations 
(III.)  being  satisfied,  in  which  case  the  distribution  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  lamellar. 

516.  The  resultant  force  at  any  point  external  to  a  kmellarly- 
magnetized  magnet  will,  according  to  §  512  (Gors.  2  and  4), 
depend  solely  upon  the  edges  of  the  shells  into  which  it  may  be 
divided  by  surfiaces  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization 
(or  the  bands  into  which  those  surfaces  cut  the  bounding 
surface),  and  not  at  all  on  the  forms  of  these  shells,  within  the 
bounding  surface,  nor  upon  any  closed  shells  of  which  part  of 
the  magnet  may  consist;  and  the  resultant  force  at  any 
internal  point  may  (§  512  Cor&  2,  4,  and  7)  be  obtained  by 
compounding  a  force  depending  solely  on  those  edges,  with  a 
force  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  magnetization 
of  the  substance  at  the  point,  and  equal  to  the  product  of  iir 
into  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization.  For  either  an  external 
or  an  internal  point,  the  resultant  force  may  be  expressed  by 
means  of  a  potential,  according  to  §  480  ;  and  the  value  of  this 
potential  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  theorems  of  §  512, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  open  shdls,  that  is  to  say  all  the 
shells  cut  by  the  bounding  surface  of  the  given  magnet, 
to  be  removed,  and  a  series  of  shells  having  the  same  edges, 
and  the  same  magnetic  strengths,  and  coinciding  with  the 
bounding  surface,  substituted  for  them ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  definiteness,  let  us  suppose  each  of  these  shells  to  have  its 
north  polar  side  outwards,  and  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  surface 
for  which  the  value  of  ^  is  greater  than  at  its  edge.  The  whole 
surface  wiU  thus  be  occupied,  by  a  series  of  superimposed 
magnetic  shells,  constituting  a  complex  magnetic  shell  which 
will  produce  a  potential  at  any  external  point  the  same  as  that 
due  to  the  whole  of  the  given  magnet ;  and,  at  any  internal 
point  a  potential,  which,  together  with  the  potential  due  to 
the  closed  shells  round  it,  if  there  are  any,  and  (§  512,  Cor. 
2)  together  with  the  product  of  iir  into  the  simi  of  the 
strengths  of  any  open  shells  having  it  between  them  and  their 
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superficial  substitutes,  will  be  the  potential  due  to  the  whole 
of  the  given  magnet  at  this  point. 

Now  if  d^  denote  the  difference  between  the  values  of  ^  at 
two  consecutive  surfaces  of  the  series,  by  which  we  may  con- 
ceive the  whole  magnet  to  be  divided  into  shells,  it  follows, 
from  the  investigation  of  §  514,  that  the  magnetic  strength  of 
the  shell  is  equal  to  rf^  Hence  if  A  denote  the  least  value 
of  0  at  any  part  of  the  bounding  surface,  and  ^  be  supposed  to 
correspond  to  a  point  in  the  surface,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
plex magnetic  shell,  found  by  adding  the  strengths  of  all  of 
the  imagined  series  of  shells  superimposed  at  this  point,  will 
be  ^— J. ;  and  if  P  be  an  internal  point,  and  the  value  of  j> 
at  it  be  denoted  by  (^),  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the 
shells  between  that  which  passes  through  P  and  that  which 
corresponds  to  A,  will  be  (^)— ^4,  from  which  it  may  be 
demonstrated,*  that,  whether  (0)  be  >-  or  <wd.,  and  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  shells,  whether  all  open  or  some  open  and 
some  closed,  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  potential  due  to 
the  imagined  complex  shell  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the 
magnet  to  find  the  actual  potential  at  P,  is  iir{  (0) — -4  }.  Now, 
from  what  we  have  seen  above,  it  follows  that  the  potential  at 
any  point  P,  due  to  an  element,  dS,  of  this  complex  shell 

is  — -^i •  if  0  denote  the  angle  which  an  external  normal, 

or  a  normal  through  the  north  polar  side  of  dSy  makes  with  a 
line  drawn  from  dS  to  P;  and  A  the  length  of  this  line.  Hence 
the  total  potential  at'  P,  due  to  the  whole  complex  shell,  is 

JJ  A« 

in  which  the  integration  includes  the  whole  bounding  surface 
of  the  magnet  Hence,  if  F  denote  the  potential  at  P,  we  have 
the  following  expression,  according  as  P  is  external  or  internal, — 

v^jj -^. — , 

*  See  second  footnote  on  §  479  above,  and  Cora.  2,  3,  §  515  below. 
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These  expressions  may  be  simplified  if  we  remark  that,  for  any 
external  point,  f[coB0dS    ^  ^^1   ft  f^ 

and  that,  for  any  internal  point,  ^ '  I  V  /.  /  >  ^. 


// 


cos  SdS 


(since  0  is  the  angle  between  the  line  J  and  the  external 
normal  through  dS),    We  thus  obtain,  for  an  external  point, 

and  for  an  internal  point. 


■// 


— ^i — +M^), 


(V.) 


Cor.  1.— The  potentials  at  two  points  infinitely  near  one 
another,  even  if  one  be  in  the  magnetized  substance  and  the 
other  be  external,  differ  infinitely  little ;  for  the  value  of 

r<^.cosW5 


II' 


at  a  point  infinitely  near  the  surface  and  within  it,  is  found 
by  adding  —  47r(^)  to  the  value  of  the  same  expression  at  an 
external  point  infinitely  near  the  former. 
Cot.  2.— If  the  value  of 

(^.Qo&ed8 


IP 


A* 

be  denoted  by  —  Q  for  any  internal  point,  x,  y,  z;  and  if 
(a),  08),  (7)  denote  the  components  of  the  intensity  of  magneti- 
zation, and  X,  F,  Z  the  components  of  the  resultant  magnetic 
force  at  this  point  (that  is,  according  to  the  definition  in  the 
second  foot-note  on  §  479,  the  force  at  a  point  in  an  infinitely 
small  crevass  tangential  to  the  lines  of  msignetization  at  x,  y,  z), 
we  have  dV    dQ 


-        dV    dQ     .    .^. 
^        dV    dQ     .    .  . 


(VI.) 


The  resultant  of  the  partial  components,  —  47r(a),  —  47r(/8), 
—  47r(7),  is  a  force  equal  to  4w(^)  acting  in  a  direction  contrary 
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to  that  of  magnetization,  and  this,  componnded  with  the  re- 
sultant of  dQ     dQ     dQ 

dx      dy       dz 
which  depends  solely  on  the  edges  of  the  shells,  gives  the  total  re- 
sultant force  at  the  internal  point    We  thus  see  precisely  how 
the  statements  made  at  the  commencement  of  §  515  are  fulfilled. 
Cor,  3.-^It  is  obvious,  by  the  preceding  investigation,  that 

dQ     dQ     dQ 

dx^    dy^     dz 

are  the  components  of  the  force  at  a  point  in  an  infinitely  small 
crevass  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization  at  x^  y,  z. 

516.  An  analytical  demonstration  of  these  expressions  may 
be  obtained  by  a  partial  integration  of  the  general  expression 
for  the  potential  in  the  case  of  a  lamellar  distribution,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

In  equation  (5)  of  §  486,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  the  foot- 
note, expresses  the  potential  for  any  point,  whether  internal  or 

external,  let  ^  >  ^  >  and  ^  be  substituted  in  place  of  iZ,  im, 

and  in  respectively ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 

be  denoted  by  J  :  then  observing  that  ^-^  ="T^  '  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
the  similar  terms ;  we  have 

d±  fA  ^  ^A  ^  tA]dxdydz         (a). 
\dx  dx^dy    dy^  dz    dz  J      ^  ^  ^ 

Dividing  the  second  member  into  three  terms,  integrating  the 

first  by  parts  commencing  with  the  factor  ^  ci»,  and  so  for  the 
other  terms ;  we  obtain 

4     4     4 


HI 


-\\\< 


(«). 


dx'^       dy*        dz* 
where  the  brackets  which  enclose  the  double  integral  denote 
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that  it  has  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  body.     Now,  for  any 

set  of  values  of  x,  y,  z,  for  which  -^  is  finite,  we  have,  as  is  well 
known, 

J«4-    ^V    ^x  .V 


-,-^=0 


£fo?»  dy*  dx* 
and  consequently,  if  the  point  f,  17,  (f  is  not  in  the  space  in- 
cluded by  the  triple  integral  in  the  expression  for  F,  each 
element  of  this  integral,  and  therefore  also  the  whole,  vanishes. 
In  the  contrary  case,  the  simultaneous  values  x=^,  y=i7,  and 
z=^  will  be  included  in  the  limits  of  integration,  and,  as  these 

values  make  -^  infinitely  great,  the  equation  (c)  will  fail  for  one 

element  of  the  iiitegral,  although  it  stiU  holds  for  all  elements 
corresponding  to  points  at  a  finite  distance  from  (f  ,  17,  (f).  Hence, 
if  (<f>)  denote  the  value  assumed  by  the  function  <f>  at  this  point, 
we  have 


dy' 


j^^y^-WJjj[^+'^+'^^^^ 


where  the  limits  of  integration  may  correspond  to  any  surface 
whatever  which  completely  surrounds  the  point  (f  ,  17,  ^,  Now 
it  is  easily  proved  (as  is  well  known)  that  the  value  of 


/// 


4  ^i 

"  \dxdydz 


dx*  dy^  dx*  , 
is  —  iiTy  when  (f  ,  17,  f )  is  included  in  the  limits  of  integration ; 
and  therefore  the  value  of  the  triple  integral,  in  the  expression 
for  F,  is  —  47r(0),  Hence,  according  as  the  point  (f ,  17,  f  )  is 
external  or  internal  with  reference  to  the  magnet,  the  potential 
at  it  is  given  by  the  expressions 


\d]r        ■      di  tfi 


(vn.) 


"  Id-     d-     d-   v, 

*  It  may  be  proyed  that  the  force  derived  from  a  potential  having  the 
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These  agree  with  the  expressions  obtained  above  in  §  515 ;  the 
same  double  integral  with  reference  to  the  surface  being  here 
expressed  symmetrically  by  means  of  rectangnlar  co-ordinates. 
617.  The  value  of  <f>  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  magnet, 
which,  as  appears  firom  the  preceding  investigations,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  determining  the  potential  due  to  a  lamellar 
magnet  at  any  point  not  contained  in  the  magnetized  substance, 
may,  according  to  well-known  principles,  be  determined  by 
integration,  if  the  tangential  component  of  the  magnetization  at 
every  point  of  the  magnet  infinitely  near  its  surface  be  given. 
It  appears  therefore  that,  if  it  be  known  that  a  magnet  is 
lamellarly  magnetized  throughout  its  interior,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  tangential  component  of  its  magnetization  at 
every  point  infinitely  near  the  surface,  or  to  have  enough  of 
data  for  determining  it,  without  any  further  specification  re- 
garding the  interior  distribution  than  that  it  is  lamellar,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  completely  its  external  magnetic  action. 
This  conclusion  is  analogoiis  to  a  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn,  for  the  case  of  a  solenoidal  distribution,  from  the  ex- 
pression obtained  in  §  482,  for  the  potential  of  a  magnet  of  any 
kind.  For,  from  this  expression,  we  have,  according  to  §  513, 
the  following  in  the  case  of  a  solenoidal  distribution : — 

y^^jjQ^+HLP+nlM^  (Vm.); 

from  which  we  conclude,  that  without  further  data  regarding 
the  interior  distribution  than  that  it  is  solenoidal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  normal  component  of  the  magnetization  at  every 
point  infinitely  near  the  surface  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  external  magnetic  action.  Yet,  although  analogous  con- 
clusions are  thus  drawn  from  these  two  formulae,  the  formulsa 
themselves  are  not  analogous,  as  the  former  (that  of  §  482)  is 
applicable  to  all  distributions,  whether  solenoidal  or  not,. and 
shows  precisely  how  the  resultant  magnetic  action  will  in 
general  depend  on  the  interior  distribution  besides  the  normal 

same  expression  (VII.)  (1.)  as  for  external  points,  is,  for  any  internal  pointy 
the  force  at  a  point  within  an  infinitely  smaU  crevass  perpendicolar  to  the 
lines  of  magnetization ;  as  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  differential  coefficients 
of  4ir(^)  are  the  rectangular  components  of  the  force  at  such  a  point  due 
I§  7  (5)]  to  the  free  contrary  polarities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  crevass. 
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magnetization  near  the  surface,  according  to  the  deviation  from 
being  solenoidal  which  it  presents ;  while  the  formulae  of  §  515 
merely  express  a  fact  with  reference  to  lamellar  distributions, 
and  being  only  applicable  to  lamellar  distributions,  do  not 
indicate  the  effect  of  a  deviation  from  being  lamellar,  in  a 
distribution  of  general  form.  Certain  considerations  regard- 
ing the  comparison  between  common  magnets  and  electro- 
magnets, suggested  by  Ampere's  theorem  that  the  magnetic 
action  of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
"  magnetic  shell"  (as  defined  in  §  506)  of  any  figure  having  its 
edge  coincident  with  the  circuit,  led  me  to  a  synthetical  in- 
vestigation [§  554  below]  of  a  distribution  of  galvanism  through 
the  interior  and  at  the  surface  of  a  magnet  magnetized  in 
any  arbitrary  manner,  from  which  I  deduced  formulae  for  the 
resultant  force  at  any  external  or  internal  point,  giving  the 
desired  indication  regarding  effect  of  a  deviation  from  being 
lamellar,  on  expressions  which,  for  lamellar  distributions,  de- 
pend solely  on  the  tangential  component  of  magnetization  at 
points  infinitely  near  the  surface.  These  galvanic  elements 
throughout  the  body,  from  the  action  of  which  the  resultant 
force  at  any  external  point  is  compounded,  produce  effects 
which  are  not  separately  expressible  by  means  of  a  potential, 
and  therefore,  although  of  course  when  the  three  components 
X,  Y,  Z  of  the  total  resultant  force  have  been  obtained,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  such  that  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  a  complete 
differential,  the  separate  infinitely  small  elements  of  which  these 
forces  are  compounded  by  integration  with  reference  to  the 
elements  of  the  magnet,  do  not  separately  satisfy  such  a  con- 
dition. Hence  the  investigation  does  not  lead  to  an  expression 
for  the  potential ;  but  by  means  of  it  the  following  expressions 
for  the  three  components  of  the  force  at  any  external  point,  or 
at  a  point  within  any  infinitely  small  crevass  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  magnetization,  have  been  obtained  :* — 


*  The  expression  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  will  not  be  a  complete  differential  for 
internal  points  unless  the  distribution  of  magnetism  be  lamellar,  since,  for 
any  internal  point,  X,  y,  Z  differ  from  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
"resultant  force,"  as  defined  in  §  479,  by  the  quantities  4ira,  4irft  47ry, 
respectiyely,  and  since  (§  483)  the  ''resultant  force,"  for  all  points,  whether 
internal  or  external,  is  derivable  from  a  potential.    [See  Postscript  to  §  517.] 
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[Postscript  to  §  517,  Nov.  17,  1871.] — These  expressions,  to 
be  proved  in  §  518  for  external  points,  may  be  taken  as  a 
definition  for  "resultant  force"  at  points  in  the  magnetized 
substance.    They  are  simplified  by  putting 


and 


dy__dp^_  da_dy_  ^_^_.  ) 
dy  dz^  ^  dz  dx"  ^  dx  dy~^  \ 
nP—my=zU,  ly-^na=V,  ma^ip^W     ) 


(«), 


which,  with  x\  y\  z'  substituted  for  x,y,z\  u\  v\  w  for  u,v,w'y 
and  Xy  y,  z  for  f ,  17,  (f ;  reduces  them  to 

with  the  symmetrical  forms  for  Y  and  Z.    Now  observe  that 

is  the  y-component  of  the  resultant  force  at  (a?,  y,  z)  due  to  a 
distribution  of  imaginary  matter  through  the  magnet  and  over 
its  surface,  having  w  for  density  at  any  interior  point  (x,  y,  z), 
and  TTfor  surface  density  at  [a;,  y,  «] ;  and  for  the  other  terms  of 
(J),  etc.,  consider  corresponding  distributions  (v,  F),  and  (t*,  U) ; 
and  therefore  instead  of  (6),  etc.,  write 

dy      dz  dz      dx  ^  dx      dy 

denoting*  by 


*  This  notation  has  been  introduced  to  agree  with  that  used  by  Hehnholtz 
in  corresponding  formulsB  with  reference  to  Vortex  Motion.     It  is  to  be  re- 
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L  the  potential  of  distribution  (»,  U)    "X 

M         „  „  „  (v,V)     }  (d) 

if         „  „  „         (">,  W)  ) 

80thatL=///«:^f^^'+[//^'].i«^=etc.,iV=etc.    (e); 

and,  by  Poisson's  theorem, 

V'Z=-4irM,    V'if=-4iri?,    V*iV=-4ini;  (/), 

d»       d*      d* 
where,  as  is  now  usual,  ^+ ji+^  ^  denoted  by  V  .     The 

second  members  of  (/)  vanish  for  all  points  external  to  the 
magnet,  because  there  w = 0,  t?  =  0,  t^  =  0,  Now  for  simplicity 
suppose  the  magnetization  to  diminish  gradually,  not  abruptly, 
to  zero  at  the  boundary  of  the  magnet.  The  second  terms  of 
the  expressions  (d)  for  L,  M,  N  will  disappear,  and  by  diffe- 
rentiations and  summation  we  have 


dL     dM    dN _n[\dx'^ d^'^1^) 
dx"^  dy^  dz"]]]  D 


dx'dy'dz' 


But  (a)  show  that         ■^^Z"'^'^"^  ^^ ' 

and  therefore  dL  ,dM  ,dN    ^  ... 

However  quick  the  gradation  from  finite  valutas  of  Uy  v,  w 
within  the  magnet,  to  zero  through  external  space,  this  equa- 
tion holds,  and  therefore  it  holds  in  the  limit,  when  the  mag- 
netization comes  to  an  end  abruptly  at  the  boundary.  To 
prove  (h)  directly  from  the  expressions  («),  with  the  surface- 
terms  included,  will  be  found  a  good  exercise  for  the  student. 

From  (c)  by  differentiations,  and  application  of  (/)  and  (A), 
we  find  dX  ,dT  ,  dZ    ^  ..v 

dZ    d7    ,        dX    dZ    ^        dY    dX    ^ 
dy      dz  ^    dz      dx  '    dx     dy  ' 

or  in  virtue  of  (a)  >  (0 

dZ    dT_.Jd2_dp\     dXdZ_     (da    ^\     dT_dX__     (^_^\ 
dy     W^^dy     dzj'     dz      dx^^^^Kdz^dx)'   IS"     dy  \dx    dy)  J 

marked  that  the  quantities  u,  v,  w,  IT,  F,  W  thus  introduced  fufil  the  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  of  §  539.  They  represent  the  components  of  the  internal 
and  superficial  distributions  of  electric  currents,  in  the  electro-magnetic 
representative  (§  554)  of  the  given  x>olar  magnet 
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The  corresponding  properties  of  JE,  3g,  B,  if  these  denote 
the  components  of  the  "resultant  force"  as  defined  in  §§  479, 
480,  are  [see  §  473  (2)  and  §  483] 

dx^  dy^  dz  \dx^  dy^  dz)  ^   '' 

^-.^-0     ^-^-0     ^-^-0  (n^ 

dy       dz"^^'     dz      dx       '     dx      dy'^^  W- 

These  equations,  as  well  as  (A)  and  (J),  hold  through  all  space, 
the  values  of  a,  )8,  y  being  zero  in  every  part  of  space  not  con- 
taining magnetized  matter.  Some  if  not  all  of  the  diiferential 
coefficients  appearing  in  them  become  infinite  when  the  mag- 
netization varies  abruptly  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  any 
surface,  but  the  interpretation  presents  no  difficulty.  Taking 
for  instance  the  case  when  the  magnetization,  finite  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  magnet,  comes  to  an  end  abruptly  there,  let 
X^  and  X^  denote  the  values  of  X  at  points  infinitely  near 
one  another  outside  and  inside  the  boundary;  and  similarly 
for  F,  Z,  $,  i,  B.  We  have  by  §  7  (5),  §  517  (c)  and  (e),  and 
§  473  (1), 

X,--y,,=4ir(nF-mTr),  Y,-Y,,=i^jr{lW'-nU),  Z.-^Z^^ATlmU-lV)  (o) 
and  J^,-J^=47rpZ,  E-S^=4^pm,  B,-B^=47r/m)  ^^ 
where  p-=:Iu+mv-\-nw  ) 

By  (a)  we  have 

nF— mPr=Z{7W)9+ny)-(m«+n*)o=/(/a+?n)9+ny)-a. 
Hence,  with  the  notation  of  (p),  (p)  becomes 
jr,-jr,=4,r(/p-a),   F-F,=4ir(mp-^),  Z-Z,=47r(r,p-y)    (q). 

In  a  foot-note  to  §  517  above  it  was  stated  that  the  values  of 
X,  Y,  Z  differ  from  what  in  this  postscript  I  call  Jt,  J,  B  by 
quantities  equal  to  47ra>  47rj8,  47r7,  respectively ;  a  statement 
which  is  no  doubt  to  be  proved  directly  by  carefully  examining 
the  meaning  of  the  integrals  of  §  518  for  internal  pointa  We 
may  now  verify  it  by  talcing  the  diflFerence  between  (A)  and 
(m),  and  the  differences  between  (Q  and  (ti).  If  in  these  we  put 
jr-J^-47ra=P,    F-i-47rj3=:Q,    Z-B-4ti7=«, 

they  give  dP    dQ,    ^^  _^ 

dx      dy       dz    ■ 
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dR_dQ^^     dP_dR^^     dQ_dP^^ 
dy      dz       '     dz      dx       ^    dx     dy 

These  last  three  equations  show  that 

P=-^,    Q=^,    jR=^ 
cte '  dy^  dz 

where  -^  if  not  zero  is  a  function  of  x,y,z:  and  the  first  then 

becomes  ^.  ^.  ^=o 

dx*'^dy*^dz* 

This  equation  must  hold  through  all  space  when  there  is  no 
abrupt  variation  of  magnetization ;  and,  as  -^  must  vanish  at 
an  infinite  distance  fix)m  the  magnet  in  any  direction,  we  must 
(§  206  above)  therefore  (whether  there  are  abrupt  variations 
or  not)  have  -^=0.  The  proof  may  be  illustrated  for  abrupt 
variations,  by  taking  the  differences  of  equations  (y)  and  (p), 
which  show  that 

(^- Jt-47ra)^-(Z- J^-4ira)^=  0 ;   ( Z  etc.,  Z  etc.) ; 

or  ^-^.==0,   Q-Q,=o,  R,--R=0', 

which  prove  that  ^^ — ^^ = 0, 

the  sufl&xed  accents  denoting  values  for  infinitely  near  points 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  surface  of  abrupt  change. 
We  conclude  that  through  all  space 

Z=J^+47ra,    r=S+47r)3,    Z=B+4iry  (r) ; 

which,  for  space  unoccupied  by  magnetized  matter,  give  (what 
we  knew  before)        ^^^^    y^^^  ^^^ 

For  space  within  the  magnet,  it  was  shown  in  §  479  that 
the  force  (j£,  3i,  B)  is  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  unit 
pole  in  a  crevass  tangential  to  the  lines  of  magnetization.  From 
this,  and  (r),  it  follows  that,  as  was  asserted  in  §  517,  the  force 
(Z,  F,  Z)  is  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  unit  pole  in 
a  crevass  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization.  Of  these 
two  definitions  of  "  resultant  force  "  for  space  within  a  magnet, 
the  former,  as  suitable  to  a  polar  magnet  (§  549),  will  some  - 
times  be  called  the  "  polar  definition,"  and  the  latter,  as  suit- 
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able  for  an  electromagnet,  the  "  electromagnetic  definition,"  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.] 

518.  The  investigation  by  which  I  originally  obtained  the 
expressions  (IX.  of  §  517)  is,  with  reference  to  galvanism, 
precisely  analogous  to  the  investigation  in  §  473  with  refer- 
ence to  imaginary  magnetic  matter.  It  cannot  be  given  with- 
out explanations  regarding  the  elements  of  electro-magnetism 
which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  communication  ;* 
but  when  I  had  once  discovered  the  formulae  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  out  the  subjoined  analytical  demonstration  of 
them  for  the  case  of  an  external  point,  which  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  Poisson's  original  investigation  (given  in  §  495  of  this 
paper)  of  the  formula  of  §  482. 

Equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  §§  482  and  483  lead  to  expres- 
sions for  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  at  any  point 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  Taking  X  only  (since 
the  expressions  for  the  three  components  are  symmetrical), 
we  have 

Now  if  the  factor  of  dxdydz  in  the  second  member  of  this  equa- 
tion be  differentiated  with  reference  to  f ,  an  expression  is 
obtained  which  does  not  become  infinitely  great  for  any  values 
of  Xy  y,  z  included  within  the  limits  of  integration,  since  the 
point  (f,  17,  (0  is  considered  to  be  external  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation. Hence  the  differentiation  with  reference  to  f  may 
be  performed  under  the  integral  sign ;  and,  since 

4    4 

we  thus  obtain 


•t 


*  [Notey  Nov.  1871. — It  ia  given  in  {  664,  below.] 

t  If  the  point  ((,  i;,  0  be  either  within  the  magnet  or  infinitely  near  it, 
the  factor  of  dxdydz  in  this  integral  is  infinitely  great  for  yalaes  of  (a;,  y,  z) 
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Now,  for  all  points  included  within  the  limits  of  integration, 

we  have,  from  Laplace's  well-known  equation,      ,  '   ^^  li    \    I » 


I 
\ 


and  therefore  /■       /    •>         i\  i  ^       i  -v  'U.\/ 

Dividing  the  second  member  into  four  terms,  and  applying  an 
obvious  process  of  integration  by  parts,  we  deduce 

f  4      4      4     4    ) 

■rjjj^^yaz  ^^^  dyjdz    dz      dx  dy      dx   dz  )  _ 

Modifying  the  double  integral  by  assuming,  in  its  different 
terms,  dydz  =  ldS;     dzdx  =  md8',    dxdy  =  ndS, 

and  altering  the  order  of  all  the  terms,  we  obtain 


included  within  the  limits  of  integration ;  and  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
the  value  of  a  part  of  the  integral  corresponding  to  any  infinitely  small 
portion  of  the  magnet  infinitely  near  the  point  {(,  i;,  ^  is  in  genenJ  finite, 
and  that  it  depends  on  the  form  of  this  portion,  on  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  magnetization  through  (f ,  rj,  Ch  ^^'^  ^^  the  proportions  of  the 
distances  of  its  different  parts  from  this  point.  It  foUows  that  if  the  point 
(,  i;,  {"  be  internal,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  magnet  round  it  be  omitted  from 
the  integral,  the  value  of  the  integral  wiU  l^  affected  by  the  form  of  the 
omitted  portion,  however  small  its  dimensions  may  be,  and  consequently  the 
complete  integral  has  no  determinate  value  if  the  x>oint  (f ,  17,  {)  be  internal. 
Hence  although,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§§  482,  483), 

has  in  all  cases  a  determinate  value,  which,  by  the  definition  (§  479),  is  called 
the  component  parallel  to  OX  of  the  resultant  force  at  {(,  1;,  [),  the  expression 

has  no  meaning  when  (£,  1;,  ^  is  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet 
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-//H4t($-f)4(s-f)} 

This  expression,  when  the  indicated  differentiations  are  actually 

performed  upon  ^,  becomes  identical  with  the  expression  for 

X  at  the  end  of  §  517,  and  the  formulsB  which  it  was  required 
to  prove  are  therefore  established. 

519.  The  triple  integrals  in  these  expressions  vanish  in  the 
case  of  a  lamellar  distribution,  in  virtue  of  the  equations  (III.) 
of  §§  514  ;  and  we  have  simply 

^=-[// 1^^'""-  '^^-^^  ^y-n«)}'^] 


(X.) 


To  interpret  these  expressions,  let  us  assume,  for  brevity, 


(XL) 


(XTL); 


From  these  we  deduce 

mTT— nF=a  — Z  (Za+7»)3+ny)=a, 
nU  —IW^P-mila+mp+r 
IV   '-mU:=zy^n(la+mp+ny)z 

where  a„  )8„  7,  denote  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
tangential  component  of  the  magnetization  at  a  point  infinitely 
near  the  surface.  Conversely,  fix>m  these  equations  we  deduce 
t^=n^-my,;  F=/y -na, ;  W=ma^--lp,  (XIII.) 
Now  the  direct  data  required  for  obtaining  the  values  of 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  by  means  of  formulae  (X.),  are  simply  the  values 
of  U,  V,  W  at  all  points  of  its  surface.  Equations  (XII.)  show 
that  with  these  data  the  values  of  a^,  )8^,  7,  may  be  calculated ; 
and  again,  equations  (XIII.)  show  conversely  that  if  a^,  /3^,  7^ 
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be  given  the  required  data  fortlie  problem  maybe  immediately 
deduced.  We  infer  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  data  for 
determining  the  resultant  force  of  a  lamellar  magnet,  at  any 
external  point,  by  means  of  formulaB  (X.),  are  equivalent  to  a 
specification  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  tangential 
component  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  at  every  point 
infinitely  near  the  surface  of  the  magnet;  and  we  conclude, 
as  we  did  in  §  517  from  a  very  different  process  of  reasoning, 
that  besides  these  data^  nothing  but  that  it  is  lamellar  through- 
out need  be  known  of  the  interior  distribution. 

520.  The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  solenoidal  and 
lamellar  distributions  of  magnetism  having  led  me  to  the  new 
formulae  which  have  just  been  given,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
formula  (or  formulae,  if  it  were  necessary  here  to  separate  the 
cases  of  internal  and  external  points),  for  solenoidal  distribu- 
tions analogous  to  the  formulae  (VII.)  of  §§  516  for  lamellar 
distributions  might  be  discovered.  Taking  an  analytical  view 
of  the  problem  (the  synthetical  view,  although  itself  much 
more  obvious,  not  showing  any  very  obvious  way  of  arriving 
at  a  formula  of  the  desired  kind),  I  observed  that  the  formiQa 

/  /        ., is  deduced  from  the  general  expression  for  the 

potential  by  a  partial  integration  performed  upon  factors 
involving  a,  )8,  7,  and  depending  on  the  integrability  of  the 
function  adx  +  ^dy  +  ydz,  insured  by  the  equations 

^«^=0    ^-^=0    ^-^=0 
dz      dy       ^    dx     dz       ^    dy     dx      ^ 

for  a  lamellar  distribution ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  corre- 
sponding mode  of  treatment  for  solenoidal  distributions,  to 
consist  of  a  partial  integration,  commencing  still  with  factors 
involving  a,  )8,  7,  but  depending  now  upon  the  single  equation 

instead  of  three  equations  required  in  the  former  process. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  connect  this  equation  with 
the  integrability  of  some  function  of  two  independent  variables, 
I  fell  upon  the  following  investigation,  which  exactly  answered 
my  expectations : — 

2c 
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521.  In  virtue  of  the  preceding  equation  (a),  we  may  assume 


^dff_ 


dO 


Q_dF_dH: 
""  dz     dx' 


r-f-f     P"-). 


where  F,0,Hej!e  three  functions  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary, 
These  functions  I  have  since  founds  have  for  their  most  general 


expressions 


dx 


dz 


(XV.); 


where  -^  denotes  an  absolutely  arbitrary  function;  and  the 
indicated  integrations  are  indefinite,  with  the  arbitraries  which 
they  introduce  subject  to  the  equations  (XIV.) 

The  demonstration  of  these  equations  follows  immediately 
from  the  results  obtained  by  differentiating  the  three  equations 
(XIV.)  with  reference  to  x,  y,  and  z  respectively.  The  simplest 
final  forms  for  F,  0,  and  H  are  the  following,  which  are  de- 
duced from  the  preceding  by  integration : — 


G=if(ydx-adz)+^ 


(XVI.) 


Making  substitutions  according  to  the  fonnulse  (XIY.)  for 
a,  )8,  7  in  the  general  expression  for  the  potential,  we  have 

vr     (ih^;i\(^^    dO\^A,fdF    dH^'KjdG    dF^zX. 
Dividing  the  second  member  into  six  terms,  and  integrating 

dJT 

each  by  parts,  commencing  upon  the  fSewtors  such  as  j-^y, 

we  obtain  an  expression,  with  a  triple  integral  involving  six 
terms  which  destroy  one  another  two  and  two  because  of 
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properties  such  as  i  i 

dy  dx     dx  dy  ^ 

and  besides,  a  double  integral,  which  may  be  reduced  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  form  involving  dS,  an  element  of  the  surface. 
We  thus  obtain,  fibaally, 

^=[//|(m^-nG)^+(nF-Z^-^+G(?-m^)^|^]  (XVH.) 

522.  The  second  member  of  this  equation  expresses  the 
potential  of  a  certain  distribution  of  magnetism  in  an  infinitely 
thin  sheet  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  total 
magnetic  moment  of  the  magnetism  in  the  area  dS  being 

{{mH^nGy+(nF'-lHy+(lG-mBy}\dS, 
and  its  direction  cosines  proportional  to 

mH—nO^   nF'-lHy   10— mF. 
Now  we  have  identically, 

l(mH-'nG)+m(nF'-lH)+n(ia-'mF)^0 ; 

and  hence  the  direction  of  this  imaginary  magnetization  at 
every  point  of  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  normal  It 
follows  that  we  have  found  a  distribution  of  tangential  mag- 
netism in  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  coinciding  with  the  bounding 
surface  which  produces  the  same  potential  at  any  point,  in- 
ternal or  external,  as  the  given  solenoidal  magnet  [It  is  re- 
markable that  the  imaginary  tangential  magnetization  thus 
found  depends  (§  523)  upon  the  normal  component  of  the 
actual  magnetization  infinitely  near  the  surface ;  so  that,  besides 
this  normal  component,  nothing  need  be  known  of  the  actual 
magnetization  except  that  it  is  solenoidaL  Compare  conclu- 
sion of  §  519.] 

523.  The  conclusion  of  §  522  may  be  arrived  at  syntheti- 
cally in  a  very  obvious  manner,  by  taking  into  account  the 
property  of«a  solenoid  stated  in  §  510,  according  to  which 
it  appears  that  any  two  solenoids  of  equal  strength,  with  the 
same  ends,  produce  the  same  force  at  any  point  whether  in  the 
magnetized  substance  of  either,  or  riot    For  it  follows  fix)m 
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this,  that  when  a  magnet  is  divisible  i!nto  solenoids  with  their 
ends  on  its  surface,  we  may  by  joining  the  two  ends  of  each 
solenoid  by  any  arbitrary  curve  on  this  surface,  and  laying  a 
solenoid  of  equal  strength  along  this  curve,  obtain  a  series  of 
solenoids,  constituting  by  their  superposition,  a  tangential 
distribution  of  magnetism  in  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  coinciding 
with  the  bounding  surfeice,  which  produces  the  same  resultant 
force  at  any  internal  or  external  point  as  the  given  magnet 
It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  deduce  fix>m  this  synthesis  a  formula 
involving  the  requisite  arbitrary  functions  to  express  a  super- 
ficial distribution  satisfying  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
most  general  manner.  The  analytical  investigation  given  above, 
supplies,  in  reality,  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sole  condition  which  F,  0,  and  ff 
considered  as  functions  of  the  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  of  some  point 
in  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  and  therefore  functions  of  two 
independent  variables,  must  satisfy  in  order  that  (XVIL)  may 
express  correctly  the  potential  at  any  point, 


JdH    dG\_^    IdF    dH\.    IdG    dF\    ,    ,     ^^      /YT7TTT\ 

X,  y,  and  z  of  course  being  supposed  to  satisfy  the  equation  to 
the  surface ;  and  it  may  be  proved,  by  a  demonstration  inde- 
pendent of  the  investigation  which  has  been  given,  that  the 
second  member  of  (XVII.)  has  the  same  value  for  any  func- 
tions F,  0,  H  whatever,  which  are  subject  to  this  relation. 

[Postscript,  Dec.  7,  1871,  and  Jan.  6, 1872. — Inasmuch  as  the 
second  member  of  (XVIII.)  is  (§  473  (1))  the  surface  density  of 
the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  representing  the  polarity  of  the 
given  solenoidal  magnet,  we  may  eliminate  the  idea  of  magne- 
tization, and  so  arrive  at  the  following  remarkable  theorem : — 

Let  p  be  the  density  at  any  point  of  a  superficial  distribution 
of  matter  on  a  surface  8,  which  may  be  either  a  closed  surface 
or  an  open  shell,  there  being  as  much  negative  matter  as  posi- 
tive in  the  whole  distribution.  And  let  F,  0,  H  be  any  three 
quantities  such  that 

'(f-f)+»(f-^+"(f-f)=-  (^> 
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The  potential  of  this  (iistribution,  that  is  to  say//^-,  is 

correctly  expressed  by  the  formula  (XVII.).  When  /S  is  a 
closed  surface  this  expression  holds  for  the  space  within  S,  as 
well  as  for  external  space.  From  the  remark  with  reference  to 
(XVII.)  and  (XVIII.)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section  in  the 
original  now  numbered  523,  it  appears  that  the  values  of 
F,  0,  H  given  by  (XVI.),  although  expressing  the  most  general 
solution  of  (XIV.),  are  not  the  most  general  expressions  for 
functions  F,  0,  H  to  satisfy  (XVIL);  and  that  instead  of 
F,  0,  H  in  (XVII.)  we  may  substitute 

F+F,  0+G\JE[+H' 
where  F,  0,  H  sue  given  by  (XVI.)  and  F\  0\  H'  are  any 
three  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  which,  over  the  whole  surface  S, 
satisfy  the  equation 

JdH'    dO'\^     Idr    dH[\  .     fdG'    dr\    ^     .YY^ 

The  surface  distribution  of  tangential  magnetization  specified 
by  F\  G\  H'  in  accordance  with  the  explanations  of  §  522, 
consists  of  closed  solenoids  lying  on  the  surfeu^e  S.] 

Chapter  VI.*— Oti  Electromagnets. 

524.  Oersted's  discovery  of  the  mutual  forces  between 
magnets  and  conductors  containing  electric  currents  gave  rise 
to  the  science  of  electromagnetism.  It  was  soon  found  that 
there  are  also  mutual  forces  between  different  conductors  and 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  conductor  conveying 
electric  currents :  and  various  very  remarkable  electro-magnetic 
phenomena  were  observed  by  different  experimenters,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  continuous  rotations  of  portions 
of  conductors  round  magnets  and  of  magnets  round  conductors, 

*  lyote,  October  1871. — This  chapter  was  written  twepty-two  years  %go, 
and  has  lain  in  manuscript  ever  since,  because  I  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
time  to  write  a  sequel  on  inverse  problems.-  It  is  now  printed  from  the 
original  mantiscript  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations,  and  it  will  be  followed 
in  this  volume  (Chap.  IX.)  by  the  long-projected  article  on  inverse  problems, 
of  which  something  was  communicated  to  the  British  Association  at  its 
Oxford  Meeting  of  1847,  but  not  published  except  in  the  very  short  abstract 
contained  in  the  Report  of  that  meeting.] 
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discovered  by  Faraday  to  result,  in  certain  circumstances,  from 
their  mutual  actions.  The  laws  to  which  all  these  actions  are 
subject  were  first  completely  investigated  by  Ampere.  His 
experiments  are  the  foundation,  and  the  conclusions  which  he 
deduces  from  them  constitute  the  elements,  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Electromagnetism.  As  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
account  of  these  researches  is  to  be  found  in  Ampfere's 
original  papers,*  and  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  mathema- 
tical part  of  the  investigations  in  Murphy's  TrecUise  on  Elec- 
tricity, the  results  will  be  considered  as  fuUy  established,  and 
those  of  them  which  are  required  in  the  present  essay  will  be 
quoted. 

525.  Let  P  and  P'  be  points  in  two  conductors,  of  which  the 
lateral  dimensions  are  very  small  compared  with  the  distance 
PP' ;  let  a  and  a  be  the  length  of  infinitely  small  elements 
of  these  conductors,  with  their  centres  at  the  points  P  and  P* 
respectively,  and  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
directions  of  the  conductors ;  let  PP  be  denoted  by  r ;  let  d 
and  ff  denote  the  angles  at  which  the  directions  of  the  con- 
ductors at  P  and  P  are  inclined  to  the  line  PP\  and  let  ^  be 
the  angle  between  two  planes  each  passing  through  PP,  and 
respectively  containing  the  directions  of  the  conductors.  Thus, 
if  there  be  electrical  currents  in  the  two  conductors,  they  will 
mutually  act  and  react  with  a  system  of  force  which  is  the 
same  as  would  result  &om  mutual  forces  in  lines,  joining  all 
the  infinitely  small  arcs  a-  of  the  one,  and  <r  of  the  other,  given 
in  amount  (attractions  reckoned  positive  and  repulsions  nega- 
tive) by  the  following  formula : — 

^-^^^r-  (2  sin  e  sin  0'  cos  </>— cos  6  cos  6')-^ 

*  **Sur  la  Th6orie  MatWmatique  des  pli^nom^nes  electro-dynamiqnes." 
Collection  of  six  **  M^moires*'  of  dates  4th  and  20tli  December  1820,  lOth 
June  1822,  22d  December  1823,  12th  September  and  2l8t  November  1825. 
Published  in  the  M&moires  of  the  French  Academy,  1827. 

t  [Note,  Oct  1871.— In  the  original  manuscript  the  formula  standa 

^— -^ —  (sin  ^  sin  ^  cos  ^ — j^  cos  ^  cos  &), 

I  have  doubled  its  second  member  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  distinction 
between  "electro-dynamic"  and  ** electro-magnetic"  units  to  which  in  its 
original  form,  (the  form  in  which  Weber  used  it  in  his  system  of  absolute  units,) 
it  leads.     See  below,  §  531.] 
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where  7  and  7'  denote  -quantities  invariable  in  value  for  the 
same  two  conductors,  with  the  same  electrical  currents  flow- 
ing through  them.  These  quantities  (7,  7  )  are  the  numerical 
measures  of  the  strengths  of  the  currents. 

526.  Again,  let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  an  infinitely  thin  uni- 
formly and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  and  8  its  south  pole : 
let  P  be  a  point  in  a  conductor,  and  let  a  and  7  denote  the  same 
as  before,  with  reference  to  this  conductor.  Let  NP  and  8P 
be  denoted  by  A  and  A'  respectively;  and  let  the  angles 
between  NP  and  a-  and  between  NSP  and  a-  be  denoted  by  ^ 
and  if>  respectively.  There  will  be  such  a  mutual  action 
between  the  magnet  and  the  galvanic  arc  a  that  each  will 
experience  a  force  the  resultant  of  two  forces  through  P  per- 
pendicular respectively  to  the  planes  of  NP  and  <r,  and  of  8P 
and  <r,  given  in  amount  by  the  following  expressions  respec- 
tively : — 

-^J-  sm  <l>,  and  -^;-  sm  <^  . 

The  directions  of  these  forces,  upon  the  element,  if  the  direction 
of  the  current  be  from  east  to  west,  and  if  N  and  8  be  each 
north  of  P,  will  be ; — the  former  obliquely  or  directly  down- 
wards, and  the  latter, — upwards.  [For  mnemonic  principle  see 
below,  §  547.]  The  magnet  will  be  acted  upon  as  if  a  point 
in  the  position  of  P,  rigidly  connected  with  it,  experienced  two 
forces  equal  and  opposite  to  the  forces  of  which  the  action 
on  <r  is  compounded. 

527.  Let  (a:,  y,  £)  denote  the  middle  point  of  the  element  <r, 
and  {of,  y',  nf)  the  middle  point  of  the  element  a\  according 
to  ordinary  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Let  also  Z,  m,  n  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  former  element,  and  l\  m',  v!  those  of 
the  latter;  quantities  which  will  be  all  positive  when  the 
current  in  each  element  is  in  a  similar  direction  to  that  of 
a  point  moving  from  the  origin  towards  the  space  between  the 
positive  parts  of  the  co-ordinate  planes.  The  expression  for 
the  force  between  the  elements  in  terms  of  these  data,  will  be 

528.  Again,  if  f ,  1;,  f  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  unit  north 
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pole,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of  an  infinitely  small  element  a-  of  an 
electric  current  of  strength  «y,  in  a  direction  Q,  m,  v),  the  mutual 
action  will  be 

y(r.sin<^  yor.sin*^ 

and  will  be  in  a  line  of  which  the  direction  cosines  are 

fn{C-z)--n{ri^y)  n(g-a;)-Z(f-g)  ?(^-y)-m(f-a?) 
Asint^  '  AsiiK^         '  Asin<;^ 

529.  Hence  the  components  of  the  force  experienced  by  the 
element  of  electric  current  are  given  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  following  expressions  : — 

y<r[m(f-z)-n(^-y)1     y4^(f-a?)-Z(C-g)]     yo{Z(iyy)-m(g-x)] 
A«  '  A»  '  A« 

If  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  so  chosen  that  when  OX  is 
from  south  to  north,  and  OY  from  east  to  west,  OZ  will  be 
vertically  upwards,  these  expressions  will  be  applicable,  as 
far  as  regards  signs,  to  the  direction  of  the  action  which  the 
electric  arc  experiences ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  sign  of  each,  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  direction  of 
the  force  upon  the  pole. 

530.  These  expressions,  since  they  involve  I,  m,  n  only  line- 
arly, show  that  a  galvanic  arc  <r,  of  strength  y,  in  the  direction 
I,  m,  n,  produces  the  same  effect  either  upon  another  arc,  or 
upon  a  magnet,  as  three  arcs  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
each  of  the  same  strength,  7,  and  of  lengths  respectively  equal 
to  alf  a7n,  an. 

531.  The  factor  y  being  taken  as  the  numerical  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  of  which  o-  is  an  arc, 
the  unit  of  strength  for  an  electric  current  may  be  defined  in 
the  following  manner : — 

If  a  galvanic  current,  in  a  conductor  of  infinitely  small 
section,  be  such  that  the  mutual  action  between  any  infinitely 
small  arc  of  it,  and  a  unit  magnetic  pole  held  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  arc,  at  a  unit  of  dis- 
tance, is  numerically  equal  to  a  the  infinitely  small  length 
of  the  element,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  unity. 
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Or  in  the  following  manner : — 

If  a  galvanic  current  in  a  conductor  of  infinitely  small 
section  be  such  that  the  action  between  two  infinitely  small 
portions  of  it  in  line  with  one  another  and  at  a  distance 
unity  from  one  another,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  length  of  the  elements,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  imiiy. 

532.  If  what  is  called  "  an  electric  current "  be  in  reality 
the  transference  of  matter  along  the  conductor  in  which  it  exists, 
the  "strength  of  the  current"  numerically  measured  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  explained,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  this  matter  transmitted  in  a  given  time  ;  and  a  unit  of  time 
may  be  chosen,  according  to  the  unit  of  electrical  quantity 
which  is  adopted,  so  that  the  quantity  7,  measured  as  above 
explained  by  the  electro-ms^etic  action  of  the  conductor,  may 
be  numerically  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across 
any  section  of  it  in  a  unit  of  time. 

633.  In  a  continuous  current,  this  quantity  is  of  course  the 
same  for  eveiy  section ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  electricity  can  emanate  from  one  body,  and  be  dis* 
charged  into  another,  the  current  must  be  re-entering,  or  every 
continuous  current  must  form  what  is  termed  "  a  closed  circuit." 
It  is  foimd  by  experiment  that  whatever  be  the  dimensions  or 
material  of  the  different  parts  of  the  conductor  along  which 
the  current  flows,  provided  always  the  dimensions  of  the  section 
be  small  compared  with  the  distances  through  which  the 
electro-magnetic  action  is  observed,  the  quantity  y  has  the  same 
value  for  all  parts  of  it ;  and  even  in  the  places  where  the 
electro-motive  force  operates,  as  has  been  shown  by  Faraday, 
as  in  the  liquid  of  any  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  or  in  a  con- 
ductor in  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  the  electro- 
magnetic effects  are  observable  and  probably  to  exactly  the 
same  degree ;  so  that  it  would  probably  be  found  that  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  consisting  of  a  battery  of  small  cells  arranged  in 
a  circular  arc,  and  a  wire  completing  the  circuit  by  joining  the 
poles,  would  produce  the  same  electro-magnetic  effects  at  all 
points  symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  the  circle, 
irrespectively  of  the  part  of  the  circuit,  whether  the  cells  or 
the  wire;  provided  always  that  the  distances  considered  be 
great  compared  with  either  the  dimensions  of  a  section  of  the 
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wire,  or  of  any  of  the  cells  made  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  place  of  the  circle,  through  its  centre. 

534.  Hypothesis  of  MaMer  fUnviiig. — In  the  theory  of  electro- 
magnetism  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  adopt  any  such  hypothesis 
as  this,  however  probable  or  improbable  it  may  be  as  an  ulterior 
theory ;  and  all  that  we  could  introduce  as  depending  upon  it 
is  that,  for  a  linear  circuit  of  yar3ring  section  or  material,  the 
quantity  y  is  the  same  throughout  the  circuit,  and  that  aU 
finite  circuits  possessing  continuous  currents  are  necessarily 
closed ;  two  facts  which  cannot  be  assumed  a  priori^  but  which 
are  in  reality  established  by  satisfactory  experimental  evidence. 

535.  Division  of  Electromagnets  into  three  Glasses — Linear, 
Superficial  and  Solid, — If  all  the  dimensions  of  any  section  of 
the  conductor  along  which  the  current  is  communicated  be 
infinitely  small,  the  complete  circuit  constitutes  what  will  be 
called  a  linear  electromagnet 

When  the  electric  currents  are  confined  to  a  shell  of  which 
the  thickness  is  infinitely  small,  and  when  they  are  continu- 
ously distributed  through  it,  or  distributed  through  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  satisfy  the  condition  by  which  a  linear 
electromagnet  is  defined,  the  entire  group  of  the  complete 
circuits  constitutes  what  is  called  a  superficial  electromagnet 
[or  surface-electromagnet]. 

When  electric  currents  are  so  arranged  as  to  fill  any  solid 
portion  of  space,  the  group  of  the  complete  circuits  constitutes 
a  solid  electromagnet 

It  is  clear  that,  in  practice,  electromagnets  maybe  treated  as 
linear,  or  superficial  if  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be  in- 
finitely small,  are  merely  very  small  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  magnets,  and  with  the  distances  at  which  the 
electro-magnetic  action  are  to  be  observed ;  and  again,  if  wires, 
or  linear  currents  of  any  kind,  be  disposed  upon  any  surface 
or  through  any  space,  so  that  the  distances  between  those 
which  are -adjacent  are  smaU  compared  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  circuits,  or  of  the  curves,  or  with  the  distances  at 
which  the  magnetic  actions  are  to  be  observed;  the  group  may 
be  conejidered  as  constituting  practically  a  superficial  electro- 
magnet ;  and  a  solid  electromagnet  may  be  composed  of  a  group 
of  galvanic  wires  similarly  arranged  through  a  solid  space. 
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536.  Linear  JSlectroTTiagnets, — ^A  linear  electromagnet  is  com- 
pletely specified  when  the  form  of  the  closed  curve  of  the 
current,  and  7,  the  strength,  are  given. 

Irrespectively  of  any  theory,  the  term  *'  electric  current "  will 
often  be  made  use  of;  but  as  the  terms,  literally  interpreted, 
imply  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and 
that  they  are  only  used  in  this  essay  occasionally  for  conveni- 
ence ;  and  especially  because  of  the  almost  imiversal  use  which 
is  made  of  them  by  writers  on  the  same  subject  The  term 
"  galvanism"  will  often  be  used  to  denote  the  agency  to  which 
the  phenomena  presented  by  continuous  electric  currents  are 
due,  and  quantity  of  galvanwn  in  a  linear  conductor  will  be 
measured  according  to  the  following  standard : — 

The  strength  of  the  current  in  a  linear  electromagnet  into 
the  length  of  any  part  of  the  conductor  in  which  it  exists,  is 
the  quantity  of  ^vanism  in  that  portion. 

The  term  intensity  will  be  used  with  reference  to  linear 
currents,  according  to  the  following  definition : — 

The  intensity  of  the  g£tlvanism  in  any  part  of  a  linear  electro- 
magnet is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  divided  by  the 
area  of  the  section  of  the  conductor. 

Hence  in  a  linear  conductor  of  which  the  section  is  not  uniform 
throughout,  the  intensity  of  the  galvanism  will  vary  inversely 
as  the  section  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  conductor.^ 

637.  Superficial  Ulectromagnets. — Def.  The  quantity  of  gal- 
vanism on  any  small  portion  of  the  surface,  divided  by  its 
area,  is  the  superficial  intensity  of  the  galvanism  at  that  point. 

If  the  superficial  intensityf  and  the  direction  of  the  galvanism 
is  given  at  every  point  of  a  given  surface,  the  specification  of  the 
superficial  electromagnet  is  complete.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  to  which  such  a  specification  is  subject,  and 
an  arbitrary  specification,  not  satisfying  them,  will  not  corre- 
spond to  any  possible  superficial  electromagnet     Tlie  founda- 

*  [Note,  Oct.  2^  1871. — I  leave  this  section  exactly  as  I  find  it  io  the  old 
manuscript,  nnder  protest  that  I  do  not  now  approve  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  word  ''galvanism *'  is  used  in  the  terms  which  it  proposes.  Where  these 
terms  occur  henceforth  it  is  because  I  have  not  invariably  altered  the  manu- 
script to  substitute  more  convenient  modes  of  expression.] 

t  [In  1871  we  should  rather  say^surfaoe-intensity  than  superficial  intensity.] 
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tion  of  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that  no  incomplete  circuit 
can  exist  permanently,  from  which  it  follows  that  all  the 
currents,  or  the  continuous  superficial  flux  of  electricity,  con- 
stituting a  superficial  electromagnet,  must  be  resolvable  into  a 
group  of  closed  galvanic  currents. 

This  will  lead  to  a  condition  which  must  be  satisfied  at  every 
point  of  a  purely  superficial  electromagnet,  and  again,  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  satisfied  at  the  boundary,  if  the  surface 
be  not  closed.  The  mathematical  expression  of  these  conditions 
wfll  be  given  later. 

538.  Solid  ElectroTMLgTiets, — Def.  The  intensity  of  the  gal- 
vanism at  any  point  within  a  solid  electromagnet  is  the  quan- 
tity of  galvanism  in  a  space  of  infinitely  small  dimensions 
round  that  point,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  space. 

The  complete  specification  of  a  solid  electromagnet  will  be 
the  expression  of  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  galvanism 
at  every  point  of  it 

Here  again  there  will  be  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
specification,  to  express  the  fact  that  all  the  galvanism  consists 
of  a  group  of  closed  circuits. 

539.  After  these  preliminary  explanations  we  may  enter  upon 
a  regular  analytical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  commencing  with 
investigations  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  distribution  of 
galvanism  in  solid  and  in  superficial  electromagnets  is  subject. 

Let  u^  V,  V)  denote  the  components  of  the  flux  at  any  point 
(pi  Vi  ^)  within  a  solid  electromagnet ;  and,  if  there  be  besides 
a  superficial  distribution  of  galvanism  on  the  bounding  surface, 
let  U,  V,  W  be  the  components  of  the  superficial  fiux  at  the 
point  (x,  y,  z)  when  this  point  belongs  to  the  surface.  These 
quantities  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions,  in  order  that 
the  galvanism  expressed  by  u,  v,  w,  U,  V,  W  may  consist  of  a 
group  of  closed  circuits : — 

du  .  dv  .dw     ^  .^. 

for  every  point  (a;,  y,  z)  of  the  magnet,  and 
dU    dV    dW ^(dn    dm\.    _       „     fdl    dn\,  ..    ,_,,    ,,„        ^/dm    dl\ 

^lu  +  mv  +  nw    (2) 
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for  every  point  (a?,  y,  z)  of  the  surfece  of  the  magnet,  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  a  normal  to  the  surface  being  denoted  by  Z,  m,  n. 

540.  To  demonstrate  these  conditions,  let  us  consider  an  in- 
finitesimal tubular  portion  of  the  magnet  bounded  by  stream- 
lines,^ and  by  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  if  any  of  these  lines  cut 
it.  Let  the  stream-lines  thus  considered  be  infinitely  near  one 
another,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  magnet  contained  by  them 
may  be  a  ring  of  infinitely  small  section,  cut  or  not  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  surface  of  the  magnet  The  conditions  to  be 
satisfied  with  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  magnet  are,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  stream  at  each  point  must  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  section  perpendicular  to 
the  stream -lines  of  galvanism ;  and  that  if  the  ring  be  cut  by 
the  surface  of  the  magnet,  the  incomplete  galvanic  arc  thus 
existing  within  the  magnet  must  be  completed  along  the  sur- 
face. Since  the  whole  body  may  be  divided  into  portions  of  this 
kind,  we  have  a  condition  for  every  internal  point,  and  by  ex- 
pressing that  the  superficial  distribution  U,  V,  W  must  be  such 
as  to  complete  circuits  for  the  galvanic  arcs,  of  which  the  ends 
are  in  the  surface,  the  condition  to  which  CT,  7,  TT  are  subject 
is  obtained. 

To  investigate  the  condition  for  u,  v,  w,  consider  an  infinitely 
small  parallelepiped  a  fi  y,  o{  which  the  centre  is  at  x,  y,  z, 
and  the  edges  respectively  parallel  to  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  let 
the  galvanic  arcs  into  which  the  whole  magnet  is  divided  be 
supposed  to  be  of  sections  so  small  that  an  infinite  number 
of  them  will  pass  through  this  parallelepiped.  The  condition 
to  be  expressed  will  be  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
intensities  into  the  sections  at  one  set  of  the  ends  of  these 
arcs  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 
at  the  other  set  of  enda  The  sums  of  these  products  for  all 
the  ends  which  lie  on  the  two  faces  fi  7,  of  which  the  distances 
from  YOZ  are  «—  Ja,  a?  +  Ja  are  respectively  equal  to 


*  [Note,  Oct.  25,  1871. — ^This  term  (its  introduction  I  believe  dde  to  Ran- 
kine)  is  now  much  used  in  writings  on  liydrokinetics.  It  is  substitnted 
for  "  lines  of  galyanism,'*  which  I  find  in  my  old  manuscript.] 
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and  similarly,  for  the  faces  7a  we  obtain  the  sums 
(-J4)r«,and(.+i/j|),a 

Now  when  u,  v,  and  i^  are  all  positive,  one  set  of  the  ends  of 
the  galvanic  arcs  will  lie  on  the  three  faces  of  the  parallele- 
piped of  which  the  distances  from  the  co-ordinate  planes  are 
respectively  a?— Ja,  y—J)9, 2;—Jy;  and  the  other  three  faces 
will  contain  the  other  set  of  ends,  and  we  must  therefore  have 

("-j4h+('-0-+(-j^S)^  . 

=("+l»^h+(.+J^J)r-+(.+}rf}^ 

whence*  j       j      j 

£+$+^=0  [(1)  of  §639]. 

541,  To  investigate  the  conditions  for  the  surface  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  there  wei-e  no  galvanic  arcs 
from  within,  terminated  at  the  surface,  there  might  be  no 
superficial  galvanism,  and  that  any  superficial  galvanism  there 
could  be  must  constitute  a  group  of  closed  circuits ;  but  that 
when  there  are  interior  galvanic  arcs  of  which  the  ends  lie 
on  the  surface,  the  superficial  distribution  must  complete  the 
circuits  for  them,  besides  containing  any  arbitrary  distribution 
of  closed  circuits.  Hence,  if  P  and  P'  be  two  points  on  a 
band  of  the  surface  between  two  lines  of  superficial  galvanism 
infinitely  near  one  another,  /3  and  )9'  the  breadths  of  the  band 
at  these  points,  and  /  and  F  the  superficial  intensities  of  the 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  "equa- 
tion of  continuity,"  for  the  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  of  which  the 
velocity  at  any  point  x,  y,  zia  the  resultant  of  ti,  t;,  w.  The  condition  that 
as  much  fluid  leaves  the  parallelepii)ed  a,  /3,  y  as  enters  it,  in  a  unit  of  time 
would  lead  to  precisely  the  same  investigation  as  that  of  the  text  (see 
DuhamePs  Cours  de  Micanique^  or  Gwmbridge  and  Dublin  MathemaHcal 
Journal,  1847,  p.  282.  The  electrical  matter  which  may  be  imagined  to  be 
flowing  through  the  body,  must  not  become  accumulated,  nor  leave  a  de- 
ficiency in  any  part 

[When  this  was  written,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  investigation 
of  the  '*  equation  of  continuity  "  here  referred  to,  adapted  from  Fourier,  was 
but  little  known.] 
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galvanism ;  the  values  of  the  produqts  I.fi  and  f.fi^  must  differ 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  interior 
arcs  of  which  the  ends  lie  on  the  band  between  P  and  F. 
Now  if  ds  denote  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  band,  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the  interior  arcs  having  their  ends 
on  this  part  of  the  band  will  be 

(lu+mv+nwyp.ds 

and  therefore  if  P  and  P'  be  situated  at  the  two  extremities 
of  ds,  we  must  have 

rp'-'ip={lu+mv+nw)Pd8  (1) ; 

or,  if  the  symbol  If  denote  differentiation  performed  with  refer- 
ence to*  variations  along  the  superficial  stream-line  through  P, 

ri{iP):=^{lu+mv+nw)Pd8  (2> 

Now  let  <l>  be  such  a  function  o{x,  y,  z  that  the  equation 

4>=k  (3), 

with  different  constant  values  given  to  k,  shall  represent  any 
set  of  surfaces  cutting  the  surface  of  the  magnet  along  the 
stream-lines ;  that  is  to  say,  (as  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
stream-line  are  proportional  to  U,  F,  TT),  let  ^  be  any  function 
satisfying  the  equation 

And,  because  the  stream-line  lies  on  the  surface,  we  have 

ZCr+mF+nTr=0  (5). 

If  K  be  the  difference  of  the  values  of  k  for  the  two  bounding 
stream-lines  on  the  two  sides  of  the  band  through  P  which  we 
have  been  considering,  we  readily  obtain,  for  the  breadth  of  the 
band,  the  following  expression : — 

Equations  (4)  and  (5)  with 

i7«+F«+Tr«=/«    '  (7), 

resolved  for  U,  F,  TT,  give 
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IjA    dy         dz] 

tsi 


(8), 


where,  in  virtue  of  (6) 


g^ 


W 


(9). 


And  from  (8)  we  have — 

«(».K-.n-(».'+-)g-f|+^)-S-<(^+«|+»S) 

and  therefore,  if  we  put 


we  have 


dr  '      dy  ^     dz 

g=n/+«(mTr-nF) 

g=nm+«(nCr  -  IW) 

d^ 
dz' 


:Un+tB}{lV  -mU) 


(10). 


Dififerentiating  (9)  along  the  stream-line,  we  have 

ds  «»  ds 

Hence 


Now 


Pds'^S    ds'^       !B![dx  ds^dy  da"^  dz  dsj 


(11). 

(12). 


dlBS 


Using  these  in  (11)  and  then  putting  for  i7-v-  etc.,  the  equi- 
valent fonnul»  W"^""®  j~>  ®te->  fi^d  making  use  of  equations 
(8)  we  find 

pd^'^dx'^ dy^  dz^s\dx\dy'' dzy  dy\dz    dx]'^ ^dx"^ dy] i  ^    '^ 
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^^^  ^'  5^»  "S  '  ^^'^*^*^*®  *^®^r  values  by  (10) :  then,  if  we 
remark  that 

since  this  is  the  condition  that  a  factor,  X,  may  be  found 
such  that  yJlJdx  +  Tndy  +  ndz)  is  a  complete  differential;  we 
obtain 

dU    dV    dW    t    Txr  tnf^^    *»*\  .  /   tt    i-anf^     *»\  .  /ixr        m  Z'*"     ^\  ,.,^ 


Hence  equation  (2)  becomes 

542.  Corcll.  The  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  the  quantities 
U,  V,  W  which  express  the  distribution  of  galvanism  in  a  . 
superficial  electromagnet  is  the  following : — 

«=f  *  f  *  ?*  (---n(g-£)-c''-"n{|-|).<'--^(S-|> 

<•  543.  The  second  member  of  these  equations  is  brought  to 
another  symmetrical  form  (simpler  for  some  applications),  by 
grouping  in  order  of  U,  V,  W,  adding  to  it  six  balancing  terms, 

^'di+  ^'»^+ ^"S-  ^di-  ^"^  -  ^"^  ' 
and  observing  that 

^dl  ,     dm  ,    dn     f.     . 

Thus  for  (2)  of  §  539  we  have 

dUdVdW^rr/M^     dl       dl\  ,  ^/Jm ,     dm      dm\     ^^jdn      dn^  dn\,.^. 

544.  The  mutual  actions  between  electromagnets  and  com- 
mon magnets,  or  between  any  part  of  an  electromagnet  and  other 
partial  or  complete  electromagnets  or  common  magnets,  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  expressions  of  §§  52 5... 52 9 ; 
and  when  the  data  are  sufiicient,  the  application  of  elementary 
statical  principles  leads  to  the  solution  of  any  problem  that 
can  be  proposed.  The  mode  of  specifying  the  distribution 
of  galvanism  in  an  electromagnet,  explained  in  §§  531-539, 

2D 
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leads  immediately,  by  means  of  Ampere's  formula  given  above, 
§§  525,  627,  to  proper  expressions  for  the  mutual  action 
between  any  two  soUd  electromagnets  by  means  of  four 
definite  integrals  representing  the  parts  of  that  component 
due  to  the  mutual  actions  of  the  solid  and  superficial  parts  of 
their  distributions  of  electric  current. 

546.  A  similar  synthetical  solution  of  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  mutual  action  between  an  electromagnet  and  a 
common  magnet,  is  obtained  by  first  investigating  a  formula 
for  the  mutual  action  between  an  element  of  a  galvanic  circuit, 
and  an  infinitely  small  magnet,  which  may  be  done  at  once 
by  means  of  the  formulae  of  §§  526,  529,  and  the  synthesis 
of  a  magnet  explained  in  §§  461,  462,  and  then  applying 
statical  principles  to  derive  formulsa  for  the  components  (both 
of  force  and  couple)  of  the  mutual  action.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  indicate  the  method  of  proceeding,  for  such  problems ; 
and  unnecessary  to  write  down  the  formulae,  which,  in  fact^ 
may  always,  when  wanted,  be  written  down  at  once  fh)m  the 
formulae  of  the  preceding  chapters,  according  to  the  principles 
which  have  been  now  explained.  Thus,  write  down  th9 
formulae  for  the  rectangular  components  of  the  force  exerted 
by  the  electromagnet  (i*,  v,  w^  U,  V,  W,  §  539),  upon  a  positive 
unit  pole,  according  to  the  formulae  of  §  529 ;  and  for  the  com- 
ponents of  couple  which  would  be  given  by  transferring  the  con- 
stituent forces  &om  their  supposed  lines  through  the  elements 
of  electric  current,  to  parallel  lines  through  the  magnetic  pole. 
It  will  be  foimd  that  in  the  integrals  the  components  of  couple 
disappear,  and  thus  is  proved  Cor.  5  of  §  549 ;  that  the 
resultant  force  is  in  a  line  through  the  pole.  The  expressions 
for  the  components  of  this  force  are,  as  mere  inspection  of  the 
formulae  of  §  529  proves,  identical  with  those  of  §  517,  (6).  I 
proceed  to  propositions  regarding  electromagnetic  force,  the 
importance  of  which  will  appear  from  the  application  made  of 
them  in  subsequent  investigations. 

•  546.  Proposition. — The  action  of  an  infinitely  small  plane 
closed  circuit  on  an  element  of  another  circuit,  or  on  another 
complete  electromagnet  or  magnet  of  any  kind,  is  the  same 
as  would  be  produced  by  an  infinitely  small  magnet,  in  the 
same  position,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
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circuit*    [The  proof  is  easily  worked  out  from  the  formulae  of 
§§  483,  485,  529.] 

*  [Note  added  Jaxu  1872.] — ^Henoe  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetisin,  aooord- 
ing  to  which  magoetiaatum  of  steel  or  load-stooe,  or  aoft  iron,  or  any  other 
polar  magnet  (§  549)  oonsists  of  eleotrie  cnrrents  oircalating  roand  the  mole- 
eoles  of  tibe  magnetized  substance  in  planes  perpendicolar  to  the  directions  of 
magnetization.  From  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  materials 
of  the  present  compilation  were  worked  out,  I  had  no  belief  in  the  reality  of 
this  theory  (compare  §  602) ;  bat  I  did  not  then  know  that  motion  is  the  very 
essence  of  what  has  been  hitherto  called  matter.  At  the  1847  meeting  of 
the  BritLsh  Association  in  Oxford,  I  learned  from  Joule  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  at  once  many,  and  gradually  from  year 
to  year  all  other,  statical  preconceptions  regarding  the  ultimate  causes  of 
apparently  staticaJ  phenomena.  In  a  paper  commimicated  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  London,  10th  May  1856,  under  the  title  "  Dynamical  mustrations 
of  the  Magnetic  and  the  Heli^idal  Rotatory  effects  of  Transparent  Bodies 
on  Pelariaed  light,"  after  proving  that  the  helifoidal  property  shown  by 
syrup,  oil  of  turpentine,  quartz  crystals,  etc.,  is  due  to  a  right  or  left-handed 
asymmetiy  in  the  constituent  molecules,  I  made  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  nature  of  magnetism : — 

«  Hie  magnetic  influence  on  light  discovered  by  Faraday  depends  on  the 
"  direction  of  motion  of  moving  particles.  For  instance,  in  a  medium  pos- 
"  sessing  it^  partides  in  a  strai^t  Hue  paraUel  to  the  Unes  of  magnetic  force, 
"  displaced  to  a  helix  round  this  line  as  axis,  and  then  projected  tangentiaUy 
"^witii  such  velocities  as  to  describe  circles,  will  have  different  velocities 
**  according  as  their  moticms  are  round  in  one  direction  (the  same  as  the 
•<  nominal  direction  of  the  galvanic  cuirent  in  the  magnetizing  coil),  or  in 
"  the  contrary  direction.  But  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  medium  must  be 
*'  the  same  for  the  same  displacements,  whatever  be  the  velocities  and  direc- 
"  tions  of  the  particles ;  that  is  to  say,  the  forces  which  are  balanced  by 
"  centrifugal  ifxee  of  the  circular  motions  are  equal,  while  the  luminiferoua 
**  motions  are  unequaL  The  absolute  circular  motions  being  therefore  either 
**  equal  or  such  as  to  transmit  equal  centrifugal  forces  to  the  particles  initially 
"  considered,  it  foUows  that  the  luminiferous  motions  are  only  components  of 
"  the  whole  motion ;  and  that  a  less  luminiferous  component  in  one  direction, 
**  compounded  with  a  motion  existing  in  the  medium  when  transmitting  no 
*'  light,  gives  an  equal  resultant  to  that  of  a  greater  luminiferous  motion  in 
"  the  contrary  direction  compounded  with  the  same  non-luminous  motion. 
"  I  think  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  than  this  dynamical 
«  explanation  of  tiie  fact  that  droularly  polarized  light  transmitted  through 
"  magnetized  gUuu  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetizing  force,  with  the  same 
*'  quiJity,  rig^t-handed  always,  or  left-handed  always,  is  propagated  at 
'*  different  rates  according  as  its  course  is  in  the  direction  or  is  contrary  to 
'*  the  direction  in  which  a  north  magnetic  pole  is  drawn ;  but  I  believe  it 
''  can  be  demonstrated  that  no  other  explanation  of  that  fact  is  possible. 
**  Hence  it  appears  that  Faraday's  optical  discovery  affords  a  demonstration 
"  of  the  reality  of  Ampere's  explanation  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  magnetism ; 
"  and  gives  a  definition  of  magnetization  in  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 
"  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  moments  of  momenta  (*the  oonserva- 
"  tion  of  areas')  into  the  mechanical  treatment  of  Mr.  Bankine's  hypothesis 
'<  of  <  molecular  vortices,'  appears  to  indicate  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
"of  resultant  rotatory  momentum  ('the  invariable  plane')  of  the  thermal 
"  motions  as  the  magnetic  axis  of  a  magnetized  body,  and  suggests  the 
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Cor,  1.  The  magnetic  moment  of  the  infinitely  small  mag- 
net which  produces  the  same  magnetic  effects  as  an  infinitely 
small  plane  closed  circuit  is  equal  to  the  galvanic  strength 
of  the  circuit,  multiplieil  into  the  plane  area  which  it  encloses. 

547.  Rule  for  Directions. — The  magnet  must  be  so  held 
relatively  to  the  current  which  it  represents,  that  if  the  circuit 
and  it  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  with  its  plane  in 
the  earth's  equator,  and  with  the  current  going  round  from 
east  to  west,  the  north  polar  side  of  the  magnet  shall  be  to- 
wards the  earth's  North  Pola  [Mnemonic  principle : — Remem- 
ber that  if  terrestrial  magnetism  were  due  to  currents  in  the 
earth's  crust,  their  general  direction  would  be  "the  way  of  the 
sun ;"  that  is  to  say,  from  east  to  west.] 

548.  Cor.  2.  The  magnetic  action  of  a  linear  electromagnet 
(§  ^3^)  [^hat  is  to  say,  a  galvanic  circuit  in  an  infinitely  thin 
conducting  ring]  of  any  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  uniform 
magnetic  shell  (§  506)  of  any  shape  having  its  edge  coincident 
with  the  circuit,  and  having  its  magnetic  strength  numerically 
equal  to  the  galvanic  strength  of  the  circuit  The  rule  for 
directions  is,  that  if  the  circuit  be  held  so  that  in  any  part 
of  it  the  current  is  from  east  to  west,  then  a  point  carried  in 
a  circle  round  that  part  of  the  galvanic  arc  northwards  above 
it  and  southwards  below  it,  will  cut  the  shell  through  from 
its  north  polar  to  its  south  polar  sida 

549.  CoT.  3.  A  common  magnet  [or  b,  polar  magnet  as  I  shall 
henceforth  call  anything  magnetized  after  the  manner  of  a  load- 
stone or  a  steel  magnet]  may  be  found  which  shall  produce 
the  same  action  as  any  given  complete  electromagnet,  upon 
other  magnets  of  either  kind,  or  upon  any  portion  of  an  electro^ 
magnet  [or  arc  of  an  electric  circuit]. 

Cor.  4.  The  distribution  of  ordinary  [or  polar]  magnetism 

"  resultant  moment  of  momenta  of  these  motions  as  the  definite  measnre  of 
**  the  *  magnetic  moment.*  The  explanation  of  aU  phenomena  of  electro- 
«  magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  of  electro-magnetic  induction,  is  to 
'*  be  looked  for  simply  in  tiie  inertia  and  pressure  of  the  matter  of  which 
"  the  motions  constitute  heat.  Whether  this  matter  is  or  is  not  electricity, 
"  whether  it  is  a  continuous  fluid  interpermeating  the  si)aoes  between  mole- 
**  cular  nuclei,  or  is  itself  molecnlarly  grouped ;  or  whether  all  matter  is  con- 
'*  tinuons,  and  molecular  heterogeneousness  consists  in  finite  vortical  or  other 
<*  relatiye  motions  of  contiguous  parts  of  a  body ;  it  is  impossible  to  decide, 
**  and  perhaps  in  vain  to  speculate,  in  the  present  state  of  science." 
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which  prodaces  the  same  force,  according  to  the  '' electro- 
magnetic definition"  (§  617),  as  a  given  electromagnet  is 
indeterminate.  [Because  any  lamellar  distribution  consist- 
ing of  closed  shells  may  (§  512,  Cor.  6)  be  superimposed  on 
a  distribution  of  magnetism  without  altering  the  resultant 
force  electromagnetically  defined  in  §  517.  Compare  below 
§§  584.. .588.] 

Cor.  5.  The  mutual  action  between  a  magnetic  point  or  pole, 
that  is,  an  end  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and  longitudin- 
ally magnetized  bar,  and  a  complete  electromagnet,  is  in  a 
line  through  that  point    [Compare  §§  526^  545.] 

550.  Cor.  6.  The  definition  (1.)  of  §  479  and  the  definition 
of  the  potential  with  the  propositions  on  which  it  is  founded, 
as  set  forth  in  §§481,  483  may  be  applied  without  alteration 
to  an  electromagnet,  as  far  as  r^ards  points  external  to  the 
conducting  matter  through  which  the  electric  currents  pass. 

551.  With  regard  to  internal  points,  the  definition  given  in 
§  517  for  the  resultant  force  requires  no  conventional  under- 
standing of  an  analogous  character  to  that  which  was  made  in 
the  case  of  points  in  the  substance  of  common  magnets,  and  set 
forth  in  the  text  and  in  the  second  foot-note  of  §  479.  We  can- 
not, as  in  the  case  of  a  common  magnet,  suppose  a  portion  to  be 
cut  from  the  substance  of  an  electromagnet,  without  deranging 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  remainder.  If  we  imagine  a 
space  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  an  electromagnet, 
we  must  suppose  such  arrangements  made  that  the  vacancy 
shall  only  deflect,  not  interrupt  the  electric  currents.  If  a 
small  spherical  portion,  for  example,  be  cut  from  an  electro- 
magnet, there  may  be  either  a  gradual  deflection  of  the  current 
through  some  space  round  the  part  cut  out ;  or  the  interrupted 
circuits  may  be  completed  by  a  condensation  of  electric  cur- 
rent on  the  surface  bounding  the  hollow.  But.it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point 
within  such  a  hollow  space  is  infinitely  little  affected  by  the 
supposed  deflection  of  the  currents,  when  the  space  is  infinitely 
smalL  This  follows  firom  the  comparison  of  similar  circum- 
stances for  similar  hollows  of  different  dimensions,  which 
shows  that  the  disturbing  influence  is  in  simple  proportion  to 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  hollow.     Or,  simply  taking  the 
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triple  integrals  of  §§  545,  517  (b)  or  (c),  and  using  them  for  a 
point,  P,  within  the  conducting  substance,  we  see  in  a  moment 
that  the  part  of  each  integral  belonging  to  any  small  space  round 
P  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  this 
space  when  made  infinitely  small  without  change  of  shape 
or  of  position  relatively  to  P.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hollowing  out  a  space  in  the  electromagnet  or  of  further 
considering  the  complicated  circumstances  referred  to  above, 
and  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  within  or  without  an 
electromagnet  is  the  force  which  may  be  simply  defined  as 
the  force  expressed  by  the  formulae  of  §  528,  according  to  the 
modes  of  specification  and  principles  explained  in  §§  536,  537, 
538,  545 ;  [that  is  to  say,  simply  the  formulae  (b)  of  §  517.] 

552.  If  an  electromagnet  consist  of  a  number  of  conductors 
which  when  put  together  fit  close  to  one  another,  without 
touching,  or  of  a  single  wire  of  a  rectangular  or  hexagonal 
section,  rolled  up  with  the  different  parts  of  the  wire  not 
touching  one  another,  but  lying  close  together  so  as  to  be 
separated  by  spaces  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  wire ;  the  preceding  definition  of  the  re- 
sultant force  at  any  point  of  the  magnet  considered  as  a  single 
solid  electromagnet  will  give  sensibly  the  same  resultant  force 
at  neighbouring  points  whether  in  the  substance  of  the  con- 
ductor or  in  the  interstitial  space. 

[Addition  and  correction,  Oct,  27,  1871. — But  even  if  the 
spaces  between  the  different  circuits,  or  the  neighbouring  por- 
tions of  one  circuit  constituting  an  ordinary  artificial  electro- 
magnet, be  not  infinitely  small  or  be  infinitely  great  compared 
with  the  sections  of  the  conductors,  the  variation  of  force  from 
point  to  point  between  two  neighbouring  portions  of  circuit  wiU 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  force  generally,  pro- 
vided that  the  ratio  of  space  occupied  to  whole  space  within  the 
bounds  of  the  electromagnet  be  great  in  comparison  with  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  to  the  diameter  of  a  section 
of  the  electromagnet  across  all  the  circuits  or  wires.  This  is 
easily  proved  from  (c)  of  §  517.  Consideration  of  the  corre- 
sponding gravitational  case  is  instructive.  In  the  first  place 
for  simplicity ;  consider  a  great  spherical  space,  S,  of  radius  22 
with  a  great  number,  n,  of  equal  homogeneous  spheres  of  very 
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small  radius  r  and  density  p  distributed  with  average  homo- 
geneousness  through  it,  so  as  to  give  an  average  density  equal 

to  -^'     At  the  boundary  of  S  the  resultant  force  will  be 

approximately  towards  the  centre  and  equal  to 


4:ir  nr*p 


and  at  distance  x  from  the  centre,  it  wiU  be  approximately 
towards  the  centre  and  equal  to 

4ir  nr*p 

The  greatest  deviation  from  these  approximations  would  be 
produced  by  taking  one  of  the  small  constituent  spheres  from 
a  great  distance,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  point 
attracted,  which  would  introduce  a  force  amounting  to 

At 
■3^5 

and  therefore  would  produce  but  a  small  difference  on  either 

the  magnitude  or  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  if  —  is 

small  in  comparison  with  -gj-*     (Jenerally,  for  any  group  of 

molecules  attracting  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  the  density  into  the  diameter  of  a  molecule  be  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  product  of  mean  density  into  diameter 
of  the  whole ;  the  masses  of  the  molecules  might  be  expanded 
into  the  interstices  so  as  to  continuously  occupy  th6  whole 
volume  of  the  whole  group,  without  producing  anywhere  more 
than  a  very  small  change  in  the  resultant  force.] 

553.  A  superficial  distribution  of  electric  currents  gives  the 
same  normal  component,  but  different  tangential  components, 
for  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  points  infinitely  near  it  on 
its  two  sidea  The  tangential  component  at  one  side  is  found 
by  compounding  with  a  force  equal  and  parallel  to  the  tangen- 
tial component  force  at  the  other  side,  a  force  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lines  and  equal  to  iirl,  if  /  denote  the  surface 
intensity  of  the  electric  stream.  [These  propositions  are  easily 
proved  from  the  surface  term  of  the  expression  (&)  of  §  517, 
applied  to  the  present  subject  according  to  §  551.  They  are 
in  fact  proved  by  equations  C^)  of  §  517.     Equations  (p)  of  the 
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same  section  express  in  symbols  the  well-known  corresponding 
proposition  in  respect  to  a  superficial  distribution  of  matter 
acting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  which  in 
words  is, — ^that  the  tangential  component  is  the  same,  for 
points  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sur- 
face, but  the  normal  components  differ  by  ^wp,  if  p  denote  the 
surface  density.] 

654,  Original  investigation  0/  §  517  (IX.)  referred  to  in  §  518. 

"  Glasgow  College,  7th  November  1849. — ^Yesterday  I  feU  upon 
"  a  train  of  synthesis  and  analysis  of  galvanic  distributions 
"  which  I  think  wiU  add  much  consistence  and  symmetry  to 
"  the  whole  first  part  of  my  paper  on  magnetism  (a  portion  of 
^  the  first  part  was  communicated  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  by 
**  Colonel  Sabine,  to  the  Boy^  Society),  and  it  will  help  me  in 
'^  getting  to  work  to  write  out  the  matter  I  have  had  so  long 
''  in  hands.  It  occurred  to  me  to  treat  galvanic  distributions 
"  according  to  the  analogy  of  Chapter  IIL,  *  On  the  imaginary 
''  magnetic  matter  by  which  the  polarity  of  a  magnet  may  be 
"  represented ; '  thus,  a,  fi,  y,  being  the  components  of  the  in- 
**  tensities  of  magnetization  at  x,  y,  z,  consider  Amp^'s  ima- 
*'  ginaiy  cuirents  round  dxdydz.  We  have  strength  .  of 
**  current  round  OZ,  along  faces  dxdy,  dxdz,  dxdy,  and  docdz, 
"  :=adx. 

"  Consider  all  the  partial  currents  parallel  to  OX.  We  have 
"  -^fidydx,  along  one  of  the  dydz  faces  (that  which  corresponds 
**  to  x,y,z  +  dz\  and  ydzdx  along  one  of  the  dzdx  faces  (that 
"  which  corresponds  to  a?,  y  +  dy,  z), 

"  The  coincident  face,  dydx,  of  a  contiguous  elementary 
**  parallelepiped  has 

+{P+^dz)dydz 

*'  and  the  coincident  face  dzdx  of  another  contiguous  parallel- 

"  epiped  has  ^y 

-{7+^dy)dzdx. 

*•  Hence  (as  in  Chapter  IIL)  the  share  for  the  element 
"  dxdydz,  of  galvanism  parallel  to  OJC,  is, 
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"  So  for  shares  parallel  to  OF  and  OZ  we  find 

■■"•*  (l-f)*^' 

"  But  at  the  surface  of  the  magnet  there  is  unneutralized 
"  galvanism.  Hence,  besides  the  internal  distribution  we  have 
''  a  superficial  distribution ;  and  the  share  to  a  superficial  ele- 
"  ment  As  has,  I  find,  for  its  components  parallel  to  OX^  OY, 
"  OZ,  the  following:— 

— (]8»  —  ym)d8 

—  (yl  —  on)ds 

— (awi—  pt)d8 

**  and  we  verify  that  these  are  the  components  of  a  current  in 
"  the  surface  by  observing  that 

Z()8n— 7m)+jn(7Z— an)+n(om— )8Q=0 ; 
"  I,  m,  n  being  the  direction  cosines  of  a  normal 
"  This  concludes  the  analogue  of  Chapter  IIL 
"  Let  X,  F,  Zbe  the  components  of  the  force  at  an  external 
"  point  P.    We  have,"  [formula  IX  of  §  517,  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here]. 

"  Since  the  potential  method  cannot  be  applied  where  gal- 
"  vanic  elements  or  incomplete  circuits  are  considered,  the  fol- 
**  lowing  is  the  analogue  of  [§  495]  the  section  in  Chapter  IV., 
"  where  a  second  or  analytical  (Poisson's  original)  demonstration 
"  of  the  equivalence  of  a  certain  determined  distribution  of  ima- 
"  ginary  magnetic  matter  to  the  given  distribution  of  magnetism." 
pSere  follows  in  the  manuscript  memorandum,  the  investigation 
(§518  above),  which  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
June  20,  1850,  and  published  in  the  Transactions.'] 

XXV.  On  the  Potential  of  a  Closed  Oalvanic  Circuit  of  any  Form, 
[From  the  Cambridge  and  JDvblin  Mathematical  Journal,  1850.] 

The  object  of  the  following  note  is  to  point  out  an  extremely  in- 
teresting application  of  the  principles  explained  by  Professor  De 
Morgan  in  the  preceding  paper  ["  Extension  of  the  Word  Area**], 
which  occurred  to  me  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of  the 
potential  of  anelectro*magnet  in  terms  of  the  solid  angle  of  a  cone. 
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555.  It  has  been  shown  by  Ampere  that  a  dosid  galvanic 
circuit  in  a  re-entering  curve  of  any  form  produces  the  same 
magnetic  action  as  any  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  steel,  having 
this  curve  for  its  edge,  would  produce  if  unifonnly  and  nor- 
mally magnetized.  Now  the  resultant  force  of  a  magnet  at  any 
point  may  be  expressed,  after  the  manner  of  Laplace,  in  terms 
of  the  differential  coefficients  of  a  ''  potential  function,"  and 
therefore  the  same  proposition  is  true  for  a  closed  galvanic 
circuit*  When  this  is  kno¥ni  to  be  true,  for  either  a  common  or 
an  electro-magnet,  the  following  definition  may  be  laid  down : — 

556.  The  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet  is  the  quantity  of  work  necessary  to  bring  a  unit  north- 
pole  (or  the  north'pole  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  unit-bar)  from  an  infinite  distance 
to  that  point  To  determine  the  potential  at  any  point  due  to 
a  given  closed  galvanic  circuit,  let  us  imagine  a  magnetized 
sheet  of  steel  (the  form  of  the  sheet  is  arbitrary,  provided  only 
that  its  edge  coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  galvanic  circuit), 
which  according  to  Ampere  produces  the  same  magnetic  action, 
and  consequently  the  scune  potential,  as  a  given  closed  circuit, 
to  be  divided  into  infinitely  small  areaa  Then  it  is  easily 
demonstrated,  on  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  theory 
of  magnetism,  that  the  potentials  at  any  point,  P,  produced  by 

*  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  voorh  necessary  to  bring  a  magnetic  pole 
from  any  {KMiition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  to  any 
other  position  does  not  vary  with  the  foim  of  the  curve  along  which  it  is 
drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other.  There  is  however  one  remarkable 
difference  between  the  case  of  an  electro-magnet  and  that  of  any  given  steel 
magnet.  In  the  case  of  an  electro-magnet,  although  the  quantity  of  work 
does  not  vary  with  the  path,  yet  it  has  determinately  different  values  accord- 
ing as  the  path  lies  on  one  side,  or  on  another  of  any  part  of  the  galvanic 
wire  circuit,  or  according  to  the  convolutions  round  any  part  of  the  wire 
which  it  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen  to  make.  Hence  arises  the  multiplicity 
of  values  of  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet noticed  below.  Yet  for  any  one  form  of  a  magnetized  sheet  of  steel 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  text,  agreeing,  in  the  action  which  it  produces 
on  aU  points  not  in  its  own  substance,  with  the  electro-magnet,  the  potential 
is  perfectly  determinate  without  a  multiplicity  of  values ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  the  magnetic  poten- 
tials at  any  two  i)oints  infinitely  near  one  another,  on  two  sides  of  the  sheet 
of  steel,  differ  by  4iry,  where  y  is  a  constant  such  that  y»  is  the  magnetic 
moment  of  any  infinitely  small  area  »  of  the  sheet.  The  agreement  in  the 
magnetic  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  fails  for  all  points  in  the  substance 
of  the  magnetized  steeL     [Compare  {615,  Cor.  2.] 
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these  areas,  are  proportional  to  the  solid  angles  which  they 
subtend  at  P ;  the  true  sign  of  the  potential  of  any  small  area 
being  obtained  by  considering  the  solid  angle  as  positive,  if  the 
side  of  the  area  containing  north  poles,  or  negative,  if  the  other 
side,  be  towards  P.  Hence  the  potential  of  the  whole  sheet  of 
steel,  at  any  point  P,  is  proportional  to  the  entire  solid  angle 
which  it  subtends  at  P ;  and  consequently  the  potential  of  a 
closed  galvanic  circuit,  at  any  point  P,  is  equal  to  a  constant 
(which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  gal- 
vanism, or  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  ''quantity"  of  the  current) 
multiplied  into  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  described  by  a 
straight  line  always  passing  through  P,  and  carried  round  the 
circuit  In  all  cases,  except  those  in  which  the  galvanic  circuit 
is  contained  in  one  plane,  there  will  be  positions  of  P  for  which 
this  cone  will  be  "autotomic";  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
the  most  common  practical  case  of  an  electro-magnet,  in  which 
the  circuit  consists  of  double  or  multiple  concentric  helices, 
with  their  ends  connected,  or  of  a  single  wire  wrapped  in  a 
complex  manner  round  a  body  of  some  irregular  shape,  so  as 
to  constitute  most  complicated  curves  of  double  curvature, 
there  will  be  no  position  of  the  point  P  for  which  the  cone  is 
not  excessively  autotomic.  The  solid  angle  of  such  a  cone,  or 
the  area  enclosed  by  its  intersection  with  a  spherical  surface 
of  unit  radius,  having  for  centre  its  vertex,  may  be  determined 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  been  explained 
by  Professor  De  Morgan  for  plane  self-cutting  curves,  without 
any  ambiguity  as  to  the  circuit  by  wtich  the  curve,  when  self- 
cutting,*  is  to  be  described,  since  the  actual  galvanic  current 
is  in  a  determinate  circuit,  and  its  projection,  by  the  conical 
surface,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  to  be  described  by  the 
projection  of  a  point  moving  along  the  electric  conductor,  either 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  current,  or  in  the  opposite,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention  we  please  to  make.  There  is  however  a 
source  of  ambiguity  which  really  affects  the  evaluation  of  the 
solid  angle  of  a  cone,  or  of  the  area  of  any  given  circuit  de- 
scribed in  a  determinate  manner  on  a  spherical  surface,  and 
gives  rise  to  a.  multiplicity  of  solutions  of  the  problem,  arising 

*  See  note  on  the  word  "  eircuit "  in  the  preceding  paper  [of  the  Cambridge 
and  DMin  Mathematical  Journal^  year  1850,  p.  140]. 
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from  the  circumstance  that  of  all  the  *' primary  parts"  (only 
two  in  number  if  the  circuit  be  not  self-cutting)  into  which  the 
spherical  surfEu^e  is  divided  by  the  curve^  there  is  no  reason  for 
choosing  one,  more  than  another,  as  a  zero  space  (or  a  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  space  exterior  to  a  closed  circuit  in  a  plane).* 

567.  When  the  value  of  the  area,  according  to  any  one  of 
these  solutions,  has  been  obtained,  all  the  others  may  be  de- 
duced, by  adding  to  it  or  subtracting  from  it  any  number  of 
times  the  area  of  the  whole  spherical  surface.  Hence  the  most 
general  expression  for  the  solid  angle  of  a  cone  described  in  a 
determinate  manner,  is 

cr  =  o-i  +  4tir, 

where  ai  denotes  any  one  value  and  i  any  positive  or  n^ative 
integer.  If  too  great  a  positive  or  too  small  a  negative  value 
be  given  to  t,  all  the  "primary  spaces"  of  the  spherical  surfiswe 
will  be  positive  or  all  will  be  negative ;  and  therefore  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  only  those  solutions  according  to  which  some 
portion  of  the  spherical  surface  is  considered  as  zero  or  external 
to  the  circuit,  a  limited  number  only  (not  exceeding  the  number 
of  primary  parts  into  which  the  spherical  surface  is  divided  by 
the  circuit)  of  values  for  i  are  to  be  admitted.  The  physical 
problem,  however,  requires  no  limitation  to  the  range  of  values 
that  may  be  given  to  i :  for,  if  we  take  any  two  paths  to  the 
point  P  from  an  infinite  distance,  such  that  the  space  between 
them  is  once  crossed  by  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  potential  at  P 
will  differ  by  ^iry  according  as  it  is  estimated  by  one  path  or 
by  the  other ;  and  therefore,  by  taking  (for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  conception)  different  paths  to  the  point  P  which 
go  round  a  certain  portion  of  the  galvanic  circuit  once,  twice, 
three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  in  one  direction,  and  again  differ- 
ent paths  which  go  round  the  same  portion  of  the  wire  once, 

*  Thus,  if  the  given  curve  be  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  described  in  a  given 
direction,  and  if  d  denote  the  angular  radius  measured  from  that  pole  O, 
which  would  be  north  if  the  direction  of  describing  the  circle  were  from  west 
to  east;  the  area  of  the  circuit  is  2ir(l— cos^  if  the  space  on  the  other 
side  of  the  circle  from  O  be  considered  as  the  zero  space,  but  it  woidd  be 
—  2ir(l  +  cos^  if  the  space  in  which  0  is  situated  were  taken  as  zero,  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  circuit.  In  general,  the  area  of  a  circuit  not  self-cutting,  on  a 
spherical  snif  ace,  will  be  either  one  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  spherical 
surface  is  divided,  with  the  sign  -i- ,  or  the  other  part,  with  the  sign  — « 
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twice,  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
we  obtain,  according  to  the  definition,  an  infinite  number  of 
values  of  the  potential  at  the  point  P,  which  are  successively 
expressed  by  the  formula 

v  —  Vy+ihrY, 

when  we  give  i  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  again  the  values 
—  1,  —  2,  —  3,  —  4,  etc. ;  Vi  being  the  potential  estimated  by 
a  path,  which  makes  none  of  those  convolutions. 

558.  Hence  we  see  that,  to  find  the  general  expression  for 
the  potential  at  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet, we  may  first  choose  some  determinate  path  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  and  investigate  the  value  of 
the  potential  for  it,  which  may  be  used  as  the  value  of  Vi  in 
the  preceding  expression.  If  an  infinite  straight  line  in  any 
direction,  terminated  at  the  point  P,  be  the  path  chosen,  the 
determinate  potential  will  be  found  by  considering,  as  the  por- 
tion external  to  the  circuit,  the  primary  portion  of  the  spherical 
surface  described  from  P  as  centre,  which  is  cut  by  this  line. 
Hence,  if  we  mark  this  primary  portion  with  a  zero,  tibe  number 
with  which  any  other  primary  part  is  to  be  marked,  according 
to  Professor  De  Morgan's  rule,  will  be  got  by  drawing  a  line  to 
any  point  within  it,  from  any  point  0,  in  the  external  primary 
peurt,  and  counting  the  number  of  times  it  is  cut  by  the  curve ; 
every  time  it  is  cut  from  right  to  left  (with  reference  to  a  person 
walking  frx)m  0,  along  it,  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  sphere) 
being  counted  as  + 1,  and  every  time  it  is  out  in  the  other 
direction,  as  » 1 ;  and  the  algebraical  sum  taken.  When  the 
number  for  each  primary  part  has  been  thus  determined,  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  different  primary  parts,  each  multi- 
plied by  its  number  (positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be), 
will  be  the  required  area  of  the  circuit ;  and  the  potential  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  this 
by  y,  the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current  The  absolute  sign 
of  the  potential  thus  determined  may  be  readily  shown  to  be 
correct,  if  we  agree  to  consider  the  potential  due  to  terrestrial 
magnetism  as  on  the  whole  positive  fpv  positions  north,  and 
negative  for  positions  south  of  the  magnetic  equator;  since, 
as  is  well  known,  currents  round  the  earth,  proceeding  on  the 
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whole  from  east  to  west,  would  produce  phenomena  similar  to 
the  actual  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

559.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  a*  conducting  circuit 
which  consists  of  twelve  complete  spires  of  a  helix,  and  a 
line  along  the  axis  with  two  perpendicular  portions  connecting 
its  extremities  with  those  of  the  helix.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  represent  the  projections,  by  radii,  of  the  circuit,  on 
a  spherical  surfeice  in  two  different  positions,  viewed  in  each 
case  from  the  interior  of  the  sphere. 

In  the  case  illustrated  by  fig.  (1),  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  helix,  on  the  side  towards 
the  north  pole***  of  the  helix,  and  distant  from  it  by  about  half 


Pio.  1. 


the  length  of  the  axis.  In  the  case  illustrated  by  fig.  (2),  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  is  in  a  perpendicular  through  a  point  of 
the  axis,  distant  by  about  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the 

*  The  ends  of  the  helix  which  would  be  repelled  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south  respectively  by  the  earth's  magnetic  action  are,  in  the  ordinary 
vague  use  of  tiie  term  **  pole,"  called  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  electra* 
magnet. 
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north  pole  of  the  helix,  and  is  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  helix,  as  in  the  case  of  fig.  (1) ;  and  the 
curve  on  the  spherical  surface  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  accord- 
ing to  Mercator^s  projection  with  the  great  circle  containing 
the  axis  of  the  helix  as  equator.***  In  each  diagram  the  inner 
side  of  the  spherical  surface  is  shown. 

560.  The  radii  of  the  spheres  being  supposed  to  be  equal  in 
the  two  cases,  if  we  denote  their  common  value  by  r,  and  if 
A I  and  ^2  ^  ^^^  areas  of  the  spherical  curves  represented  in 
the  diagrams,  the  zero  or  external  portions  on  the  spherical 
surfaces  being  taken  as  those  which  become  infinite  in  the  plane 
diagrams,  the  values  of  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 

will  be  A         .     At 

y—.  and  y— , 

respectively,  for  any  paths  from  an  infinite  distance  which  do 
not  lie  round  any  portion  of  the  galvanic  wire,  nor  between  any 
of  the  spires. 

The  area  Ai  will  be  determined  (in  accordance  with  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan's  rulef)  by  finding  the  areas  of  the  "primary 
parts,"  marked  successively  with  the  numbers  1,  2, ...  up  to  12, 
multiplying  each  area  by  the  corresponding  number,  and  taking 
the  sum  of  the  products.  The  area  A^  will  be  similarly  de- 
termined by  finding  the  areas  of  the  primary  parts  in  fig.  (2), 
multiplying  each  by  the  positive  or  negative  number  with  which 
it  is  marked,  and  taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products. 

Glasgow  (college,  March  25,  1850. 

*  The  diagram  was  actually  drawn  by  traobg  upon  a  eylindrioal  surfaoe 
the  shadow  of  a  helix  of  twelve  spires,  |  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  in  length, 
prodaced  by  a  Inminous  point  in  ihe  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surface ;  the  azia 
of  the  helix  being  held  in  the  plane  through  the  luminous  point  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  surface.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  band  occupied 
by  the  diagram,  the  cylindrical  surfaoe  very  neariy  coincided  with  the  spheri- 
cal surface,  which  in  strictness  ought  to  haye  received  the  shadow.  After  the 
shadow  was  thus  traced,  the  cylindrical  surface  was  unbent  into  a  plane. 

t  In  fig.  (1),  aU  the  arrow-heads  which  are  necessary  for  rendering  deter- 
minate the  "  balances "  for  the  primary  parts  are  given ;  and  the  numbers 
expressing  the  balances  are  marked  for  the  first  six  primary  parts*  commenc- 
ing with  the  outennost  In  fig.  (2),  aU  the  anow-heads  which  are  necessaiy 
to  make  the  diagram  represent  determinately  a  closed  circuit  are  indicated, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  the  spaces  are  too  coufined  for  admitting  of  this 
being  done  in  a  clear  manner ;  and  the  *'  balances  '*  of  all  the  primary  parts 
are  marked  with  numbers,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  very  small  triple 
primary  part^  which  is  marked  with  three  dots  (...)  instead  of  +  3. 
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XXVL  [Januaby  1872.] 

Chapter  VIL — On  the  Mechanical  Values  of  Distributions 
of  Matter*  and  of  MajgneJts, 

561.  Preliminary  proposition. — ^The  work  against  mutual 
repulsions  according  to  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances, 
required  to  produce  any  change  in  a  distribution  of  matter,  is 
equal  to  the  augmentation  which  it  produces  in  the  value  of 
the  integral 

*  ^dxdydz  (I) 

where  R  denotes  the  resultant  force  at  x,  y,  z. 

This  is  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  following  investiga- 
tion for  the  mutual  potential  energy  (§  603,  Addition  of  date 
1 1th  December  1871)  of  two  distributions  of  matter;  or,  as  for 
brevity  we  may  call  them,  two  bodies. 

Let  />  be  the  density  at  any  point  x,  y,  z  of  one  of  these 
bodies  M\  and  let  Y  be  the  potential  at  the  same  point,  due 
to  the  other  body  M\  Then  denoting  by  Q  the  mutual  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  two,  we  have 

G=r  p  r  pVdxdydz  (2). 

J  -coy  -<oJ  -«0 

*  **  Matter  "  is  here  used  conTentioaally  and  merely  for  brevity,  to  denote 
a  substance  folliUiDg  the  conditions  by  which  *'  imaginary  magnetic  matter  " 
(§  463)  is  defined ;  that  is  substance  of  which  any  two  small  portions  repel 
one  another  mutnally  with  a  force  equal  to  the  product  of  their  quantities 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.  Either  or  both  quan- 
tities may  be  negative,  and  the  negative  product  of  unlike  masses  indicates 
attraction.  Not  being  in  any  way  occupied  with  Kinetics  at  present,  we 
suppose  this  imaginary  matter  to  remain  where  it  is  placed  until  we  please  to 
move  it ;  so  that  a  **  distribution  "  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  either  a  rigid 
body  or  a  flexible  body,  or  a  flexible  and  compressible  body,  held  at  rest  by 
the  necessary  force,  except  when  we  suppose  it  to  move ;  and  then  we  per- 
form work,  positive  or  negative,  upon  it  to  whatever  amount  is  necessary  to 
produce,  irrespectively  of  inertia,  the  supposed  motion  against  or  with  the 
forces  resulting  from  attraction  or  repulsion,  which  the  portions  of  the  matter 
moved  experiences.  All  the  formula  and  conclusions  are  applicable  to  real 
matter,  gravitating  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  if  we  substitute  attrac- 
tion for  repulsion,  that  is  to  say,  change  the  signs  of  each  formula  for  force 
or  work,  and  exclude  negative  matter.  In  applications  of  gravity,  therefore, 
instead  of  the  *'  mechanical  value  "  or  **  potential  energy  *'  of  a  distribution 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  we  have  an  *' exhaustion  of  energy" 
(Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  PhUowphy,  §  549)  in  a  distribution  of  real 
matter. 
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We  have  by  Poisson's  theorem, 

^  4^  dx^di/  "^  dz) 
where  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  components  of  the  force  at  (x,  y,  z,) 
due  to  the  body  M.  This  equation  (as  it  also  expresses 
Laplace's  theorem  for  space  containing  none  of  the  matter  of 
M,  since  there  />  =  0 ;)  holds  throughout  spaca  Hence  for  (2) 
we  may  write 

«=-s/I/I/I(S+f+f)^^       (»)• 

Hence  by  integration  by  parts 

^"J  -<dJ  -coJ  -m 

where  X'Y'Z'  denote  the  components  of  the  force  at  (a?,  y,  «,) 
due  to  M\ 

Let  now  the  second  body  consist  of  a  distribution  of 
matter  coincident  with  the  first  and  similar  to  it  throughout, 
but  let  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  second  body  be 
infinitely  small  and  be  denoted  by  dm^  that  of  the  first  being 
denoted  by  m :  we  shall  have 

jr'=^x  r=^r,  e^^^z. 

m  m  m 

Lastead  of  Q  write  now  dE.    We  have 

dE^^  —  T  r  r dxdydziX^+Y^+Z')  (5). 

This  formula  expresses  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  add 
dm  similarly  distributed  to  a  distribution  m  already  made. 
Our  supposed  matter  being  not  subject  to  the  law  of  impenetra- 
bility, we  might  simply  suppose  the  distribution  of  dm,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  m,  to  be  given  at  an  infinite  distance  and  to  be 
moved  against  the  repulsion  of  m  into  coincidence :  the  work 
required  is  that  which  is  denoted  by  dE,  So  far  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  dm  infinitely  small.  But  if  dm  be  in- 
finitely small,  the  work  required  to  bring  it  in  infinitely  smaller 
parts  from  infinite  mutual  distances  into  the  supposed  position 
of  coincidence  with  the  distribution  of  m,  would  involve  only 
an  infinitely  small  amount  of  the  second  degree  of  infinitesimals, 
on  account  of  the  mutual  influences  of  the  different  parts  of 

2  E 
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dm.  Hence  the  fonnula  (5)  represents  the  work  required  to 
augment  the  supposed  distribution  from  m  to  m  +  dm,  by 
bringing  altogether  from  a  state  of  infinite  diffusion  the  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  matter  dm ;  and  therefore  the  int^ral  of 
this  formula  from  0  to  m  is  the  whole  work  required  to  build 
up  the  distribution  m  firom  infinitely  diffused  matter.  Now» 
with  reference  to  the  variation  of  m,  each  of  X,  F,  Z  varies  in 
simple  proportion  to  m,  and  therefore  the  triple  integral  may 
be  denoted  by  Cm^,  so  that  we  have 

dE=—-Cmdin. 
47r  ' 

which  gives  .  i 

E=—-CmK 
8v 

Finally  eliminating  G  we  have 

^=±1"  j^  j^  dxdydz{Z^+Y*+Z*)  (6). 

The  preceding  deduction  of  the  formula  (4)  fix)m  (2)  mutatis 
midandis  allows  us  to  come  back  to  the  following  important 
alternative  formula 


E^if"  r  r pVdxdyds  (7). 


The  direct  proof  of  this  formula  by  integration  with  reference 
to  m,  commencing  with  an  expression  for  d£  derived  from  (2) 
is  obvious. 

662.  The  forces  at  points  similarly  situated  relatively  to 
similar  bodies^  are  proportional  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
bodies,  and  to  their  densities  in  corresponding  places. 

The  values  of  (1)  for  similar  bodies  are  therefore  as  the  fifth 
powers  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  as  the  squares  of  the 
densities.  Hence  if  a  homogeneous  rectangular  parallelepiped 
be  divided  into  i^  equal  and  similar  parts,  and  these  parts  be 
separated  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another,  the  whole 

value  of  the  integral  (1)  for  the  scattered  parts  is  equal  to  ^p  of 

its  value  for  the  undivided  body..  It  follows  that  if  a  finite 
body  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
parts,  and  these  parts  be  separated  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  value  of  the  integral  (1)  for  all  the  parts  be- 
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comes  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  same  order  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  parts.  Hence  the  integral 
(1)  relatively  to  a  finite  body  or  distribution  of  matter,  composed 
of  ultimately  homogeneous  continuous  substance,  expresses  the 
work  required  to  build  it  up  out  of  infinitely  small  parts  having 
the  same  density  (or  any  other  density  not  too  infinitely  great) 
and  given  ajb  infinitely  great  distances  from  one  another. 

563.  A  complete  analytical  view  of  the  circumstances  con- 
templated in  §  562  is,  as  is  generally  the  case,  easier  than  the 
quasi-elementary  method,  involving  intricacies  of  language  and 
perplexities  of  "  compound  proportion/'  to  which,  as  the  only 
alternative  to  utter  vagueness,  "popular"  iexpositions  are  com- 
monly restricted.  At  any  point  (x,  y,  z,)  let  V  be  the  potential 
and  X,  F,  Z  the  components  of  force  due  to  a  body  M  ;  and  let 
m  be  its  mass.  Consider  a  similar  distribution  of  matter  of 
ff-fold  density  at  corresponding  points,  and  of  j?-fold  linear 
dimensions.  The  mass  of  this  body  will  be  p^qm,  and  its 
potential  and  force- components  at  the  point  corresponding  to 
(«,  y,  2,)  will  be         pt^v,  p^X^  pqY,  pqZ. 

Hence  if  we  put 

^=1  [*  r  r  {X*+  7*+Z')dxdydz, 

that  is  to  say,  if  E  denote  the  mechanical  value  of  the  distri- 
bution M,  the  mechanical  value  of  the  supposed  similar  dis- 
tribution of  altered  dimensions  will  be 

p*q*E. 

564.  Considering  now  similar  magnets  of  different  dimen- 
sions, whether  polar  magnets  or  electromagnets,  we  see  from  the 
fundamental  formulae  (§§  482, 483;  486,  545, 518)  that  the  forces 
at  corresponding  points  are  independent  of  the  linear  dimensions, 
and  are  simply  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  magnetization, 
when  polar  magnets  are  compared,  and  to  the  intensities  of  the 
electric  currents  when  electro-magnets  are  compared.  Hence  the 
values  of  the  integral  (1)  of  §  561  for  similar  magnets  are  simply 
proportional  to  their  volumes ;  provided  that,  when  polar  magnets 
are  compared  their  intensities  of  magnetization  are  equal,  and 
when  electro-magnets  the  intensities  of  their  electric  currents 
are  equal  Farther  when  polar  magnets  are  compared,  the  pro- 
position hglds  whether  the  polar  or  the  electro-magnetic  defini^ 
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tion  (§  517)  of  resultant  force  through  interiors  is  adopted 
But  an  electro-magnet  cannot  be  simply  divided  into  paiis 
infinitely  small  in  all  their  dimensions  each  of  which  is  an 
independent  electro- magnet;  and  therefore  the  further  con- 
sideration of  electro-magnets  must  be  deferred,  wliile  we  use 
the  divisibility  of  a  polar  magnet  asserted  in  §  447,  to  inves- 
tigate the  mechanical  value  of  a  distribution  of  polar  mag- 
netism, after  the  manner  of  §  562. 

565.  At  any  point  (a;,  y,  z,)  let  1^  denote  the  resultant  force 
due  to  a  polar  magnet ;  the  definition  of  §  480  being  adopted 
when  (x,  y,  z,)  is  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet  The  prelimi- 
nary proposition  (§  561)  is  immediately  applicable,  and  shows 
that  the  work  required  to  produce  any  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  set  of  magnets  is  equal  to  the  augmentation  of 

»t 

^dxdydz  (1). 

Hence  (§  564)  when  a  uniformly  magnetized  magnet  is  of 
such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  divided  into  similar  parts,  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  whole  is  simply  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  mechanical  values  of  the  parts ;  [a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  corresponding  proposition  (§  562)  relative  to  a  homo- 
geneous distribution  of  matter}  In  other  words,  the  work 
required  to  separate  to  infinitely  great  mutual  distances  any 
number  of  parts,  each  similar  to  the  whole,  of  a  uniformly  mag- 
netized magnet,  is  zero.  It  follows  that  if  an  infinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  magnets,  each  distributed  through  a  finite 
volume  of  space,  with  their  magnetic  axes  parallel  and  with 
equal  sums  of  magnetic  moments  in  equal  finite  portions  of 
that  space,  no  work  will  be  required  to  condense  or  rarefy  the 
distribution  without  altering  the  proportions  of  mutual  dis- 
tances, or  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axes  relatively  to  the 
lines  of  these  distances;  provided  that  the  condensation  is 
never  pushed  so  far  as  to  bring  the  constituents  within  dis- 
tances not  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  constituent  magnets.  This  last  proviso  is  unne- 
cessary when  the  constituents  are  uniformly  magnetized,  all  with 
the  same  intensity  of  magnetization,  and  are  so  shaped  that 
when  brought  into  contact  in  the  supposed  condensation  they 
fit  together  and  form  a  whole,  similar  in  shape  to  eat^h  part 
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566.  Consider  now  a  bar  or  cylinder  of  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  substance,  terminated  by  planes  perpen- 
dicular  to  its  length;  and  let  i  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetization.  This  limit  is  approximately  reached  when  the 
length  of  the  bar  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter.  The  corresponding  distribution  of  imagi- 
nary magnetic  matter  consists  (§  473)  of  distributions  of 
positive  and  negative  matter,  of  surface  density  i  on  the  two 
terminal  planes.  The  resultant  force  at  points  infinitely  near 
the  edge  of  either  of  these  planes  is  infinite;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  value  of  the  integral 
(1)  is  finite.  If  we  suppose  the  bar  to  be  at  first  infinitely 
short  and  to  be  gradually  increased  in  length,  the  value  of  the 
integral  (1),  expressing  the  work  required  to  draw  the  two 
terminal  planes  asunder  against  their  mutual  attraction, 
increases  continuously  from  zero  to  a  limiting  value  equal  to 
twice  the  value  of  the  corresponding  integral  for  either  of  the 
terminal  planes  alone.  Hence,  because  for  similar  bars  the 
values  of  the  integral  are  (§  565)  as  the  volumes  of  the  bars,  it 
follows  that  for  bars  of  similar  cross  sections  the  integral  has 
values  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  transverse  dimensions  and 
independent  of  the  lengths,  provided  only  that  the  length  of 
each  bar  considered  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter.  Hence,  if  any  polar  magnet  be 
divided  into  infinitely  thin  bars  *  along  its  lines  of  magnetiza- 
tion, and  if  these  bars  be  separated  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  whole  value  of  the  integral  (1)  becomes  in- 
finitely small.f 

567.  Hence  if  magnetized  substance  given  in  infinitely  thin 
bars  at  infinitely  great  distances  from  one  another  be  put  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  polar  magnet,  the  value  of  integral  (1) 
for  this  magnet  expresses  the  amount  of  work  which  was  spent 
in  thus  building  it  up.    Neglecting  then  the  (unknown)  mecha- 

*  By  an  infiDitely  thin  bar,  I  mean  a  bar  of  which  the  tranaverse  diameters 
are  all  infinitely  snudl  in  compariaon  with  the  length. 

t  Bat  if  each  of  these  bars  be  divided  into  lengths  comparable  with  its 
transverse  dimensions,  and  if  these  parts  be  separated  to  distances  from  one 
another  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  their  dimensions,  the  integral  (1) 
acquires  a  finite  value  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
produce  this  separation. 
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nical  value  of  the  material  supposed,  given  in  infinitely  thin 
permanently  magnetized  bars  at  infinitely  great  distances  from 
one  another,  and  defining  the  mechanical  value  of  a  magnet  as 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  build  it  up  of  such  materials, 
we  see  that  this  is  expressed  by  the  integral  (1)  of  §  565. 

568.  The  value  of  the  integral  (1)  (§  565)  is  zero,  when  the 
magnet  consists  of  closed  solenoids ;  because,  in  this  case  (§510 
Cors.  2  and  3)  31 = 0  for  every  point.  This  result  might  at  first 
sight  appear  erroneous,  because  a  finite  positive  amount  of  work 
is  required  to  cut  up  a  finite  closed  solenoid  into  bars  and 
separate  them  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another.  But  it  is 
verified  by  remarking  that  if  each  such  bar,  being  of  finite 
transverse  dimensions,  is  split  up  into  infinitely  thin  bars,  work 
is  gained  by  allowing  these  infinitely  thin  bars  to  repel  one 
another  to  infinite  mutual  distances;  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  work  thus  gained  is  exactly  equal  to  what  was  spent 
in  reducing  the  solenoid  to  separate  finite  bars.  Or  vary  the 
process  by  supposing  a  finite  solenoid  to  be  first  split  up  into 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  thin  solenoids ;  then  the  sum 
of  the  infinitely  great  number  of  infinitely  small  amounts  of 
work  required  to  break  these  infinitely  thin  solenoids  into  bars 
and  separate  the  bars  to  infinite  mutual  distances,  is  infinitely 
small  In  short  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  difficulty  is 
contained  in  §  566. 

569.  It  is  only  for  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  solenoids 
that  $  is  everywhere  zero.  For  every  other  magnet,  the 
integral  (1)  of  §  565  has  consequently  a  finite  positive  value* 
This  I  shall  now  prove  to  be  always  less  than 

/      /     i^dxdydsi 

(where  i  denotes  the  intensity  of  magnetization),  except  in  the 
extreme  case  of  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  shells,  when  the 
limiting  value  is  reached. 

As  in  the  postscript  to  §  617,  let,  for  any  point  (x,  y,  z),  R 
denote  the  resultant  force  according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
.definition,  and  X,  F,  Z  its  components;  a,  /9,  7  the  com- 
ponent intensities  of  magnetization  ;  Jl  (still  as  in  §  565)  the 
resultant  force  according  to  the  polar  definition ;  and  S^,  %  ^* 
9,  its  components  and  its  potential,  so  that 
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J  =  -?^'  2=-?^)   B=-?  (2). 

Let  (t  denote  the  value  of  the  integral  (1)  of  §  565  ;  and  E 
the  corresponding  integral  of  the  electro-magnetic  resultant 
force ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

«=i[     I     I     JS,*dxdydz  (8) 

J  — OOi/  — <B>'  —CO 

The  formulae  (r)  of  the  postscript  to  §  517,  with  (2)  of  the 
present  section  give 

B.=IP-..(.g+^+rf)+..-.-. 

Use  this  in  (4);  follow  the  usual  process  of  integration  by 
parts,  which  gives 

/:/:/:(-f<+'f)-*-=-/:/:/>(s+f+£)-*-<^)^ 

remark  that  [§  473  (2)] 

d*  .  dfi     dy  •     ta\ 

where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
which  we  substitute  for  the  given  magnet  (when  the  polar 
definition  is  used  for  the  force  through  the  space  occupied  by 
it) ;  and  remark  that  according  to  the  alternative  formula  (7) 
of  §  561, 

ft^lC  r  r p^^dxdydz  (7). 

So  we  find      -&=(5-2(5+2ir f  *  C  C  i*dxdydz\ 

and  therefore     (t-hE^^vj    j    j    i^dxdydz  (8). 

Now  E  has  always  a  positive  finite  value  except  for  the  extreme 
case  of  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  shells,  when  it  is  zero, 
because  (§512  cor.  6),  J2 = 0  in  this  case  for  every  point  whether 
in  the  substance  of  the  magnet  or  not.  Hence  the  proposition 
is  proved. 
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570.  For  Z*+  y*  +  ^  take,  in  virtue  of  (c).  §  517, 
^(dN    dM\        IdL    dN\        IdM    dL\ 

and  int^rate  by  parts  after  the  manner  of  §  518,  but  with 


infinities  for  limits.    We  thus  find 

or  by  §517(0 

E=\r  r  r dxdydz[Lu+Mv+Nu>)  (10). 

This,  which  is  the  analogue  to  (7)  of  §  569,  was  discovered  for 
fluid  motion  by  Helmholtz,  and  given  in  his  paper  on  Vortex 
Motion  (Crelle's  Journal,  1858,  or,  translation  by  Tait,  PkUo- 
saphical  Magazine,  1867,  second  half  year).  Lastly,  substitut- 
ing for  Uy  V,  w  their  values  by  (a)  of  §  517,  an&  integrating 
again  by  parts  as  before,  we  find 

E^^r  r  r dxdt/dz{aX+pY+yZ)  (11). 

The  finalogue  to  this  is  [compare  §  503  (2)], 

«=-j[*  r  r  dxdydz[ag+p^+y%)  (12). 

The  addition  of  these  two  formulae  verifies  (8)  of  §  569. 

571.  In  a  memorandum-book  imder  date  Oct  16th,  1851, 1 
find  the  following  statement : — "  I  concluded  that  the  value  of 
"  a  current  in  a  closed  conductor,  left  without  electromotive 
"  force,  is  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  got  by  letting 
"  aU  the  infinitely  small  currents  into  which  it  may  be  divided 
"  along  the  lines  of  motion  of  the  electricity  come  together 
"  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  make  it  up.  Each  of  these 
"  '  infinitely  small  currents '  is  of  course  in  a  circuit  which  is 
*'  generally  of  finite  length.  It  is  the  section  of  each  partial 
"  conductor  and  the  strength  of  the  current  in  it  that  must  be 
"  infinitely  small"  A  memorandum  of  principles  and  formulfle 
proving  this  statement  had  been  written  a  few  days  previously, 
(Oct.  13th,  1851).  A  somewhat  amplified  statement  of  the 
principle  waa  first  published,  but  without  the  formulse,  in  1860, 
in  the  second  edition  of  Nichors  Gydopoedia  (Article  "  Magnet- 
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ism,  Dynamical  fielations  of").  Though  the  subject  does  not 
belong  properly  to  the  present  volume,  I  append  in  foot- 
notes the  original  memorandum,*  and  an  extract  from  Nichol's 

^  Memorandum^  OcL.lZt  1851. — ^Refers  first  to  ah  erroneous  temporary 
oonclasion  which  led  me  to  think  "  that  the  value  of  a  current  in  a  closed 
<*  conductor  wiU  be  affected  by  steel  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood."  <*  From 
«  this  I  was  shaken  a  little  by  Faraday's  finding  {Exp,  Res,  %  1100)  that  steel 
*'  does  not  do  so  well  as  soft  iron,"  etc.  [in  respect  to  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion], *'and  I  soon  saw  that  I  must  have  fallen  into  some  mistake.  .  .  . 
'<  I  made  out  the  true  state  of  the  cas&     This  is  the  explanation.     Let 

"  —  -rdt.y  be  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  time  dt,  by  bringing  a  steel 

**  magnet  towards  a  galvanic  current,  kept  up,  say,  by  a  battery.  Then  C, 
'*  the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  chemical  action,  wiU  be  increased  by 

"  -r-  -r-  *     Hence  if  ib  be  the  resistance  in  absolute  measure 
da  dt 

dEds 
^^dsTt 

y — k—' 

"  so  that  if  wdt  denote  the  work 

dEds^f      dEdB\ 
,,     ds  dt\       ds  dt)  , 

^     k ^ 

"  and  if  Mdt  be  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  (increased 
"  on  account  of  the  increased  current),  we  have 

**  Lastly,  if  Hdt  be  the  heat  developed,  we  have 


Jffdt^by^dt^ J- 

'<  and  therefore  Jffdi = ipdt  +  MdL 

'*  We  conclude  that  the  work  actually  spent,  together  with  the  mechanical 
"  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  altogether  produce  exactly  an  equivalent 
'<  of  heat,  and  therefore  no  other  effect.  Hence  the  mechanioil  values  of  the 
**  current  and  of  the  magnet  together  are  not  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
*'  let  two  pure  electro-magnets  be  brought  towards  one  another.  Adopting 
"  a  notation  corresponding  to  the  former  we  have 

dBd«     .  ^  dtdf     ,        ^dsdl' 

*'°didi'>^'  y—^k — •  y^ F — 
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Cydapcedia*  containing  the  amplified  statement.  Defining  then 
the  dynamical  value  of  an  electro-magnet  as  the  quantity  of 
work  specified  in  the  statement  quoted  above  in  the  text,  we 
have  in  equation  (5)  a  proof  the  first  hitherto  published,  of  the 
assertion  in  the  extract  from  Nichol's  Cyclopcedia  quoted  in  the 
foot-note,  that  the  dynamical  value  of  a  current  in  a  closed 
circuit  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  (4).  For  let  open 
magnetic  shells  (§§  548,  506)  be  substituted  for  the  "infinitely 
small  currents"  referred  to  in  the  preceding  statement,  sup- 
posed first  to  be  in  their  actual  positions  in  the  electro-magnet 
composed  of  them ;  and  let  these  shells  be  separated  to  infinite 
distances  from  one  another.  It  is  easily  proved  by  considera- 
tions of  infinitesimals  analogous  to  those  fully  set  forth  in 

'<  Henoe  [/  denoting  Joule's  equivalent]  there  is  more  heat  evolved  than 

'*-y(if+ir+io)  by  —  tff,  and  therefore  the  mechanical  value  of  two  cur- 

J  1 

**  rents  is  diminished  by  -jwdt  in  the  time  dL^ 

*  **EUetr%eUy  tn  Motion, — If  an  electric  current  be  excited  in  a  conductor, 
"  and  then  left  without  electro-motive  force,  it  retains  energy  to  produce  heat, 
"  light,  and  other  kinds  of  mechanical  effect,  and  it  gradually  falls  in  strength 
"  until  it  becomes  insensible,  as  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  initial  ezperi- 
«  ments  of  Faraday  and  Henry,  on  the  spark  which  takes  place  when  a  gal- 
**  vanic  circuit  is  opened  at  any  point,  and  by  those  of  Weber,  Helmholtz,  and 
"  others  on  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of  varying  currents.  Professor  W. 
**  Thomson  has  shown  how  the  mechanical  value  of  all  the  effects  that  a  cur- 
**  rent  in  a  closed  circuit  can  produce  after  the  electro-motive  force  ceases, 
«  may  be  ascertained  by  a  determination,  founded  on  the  known  laws  of 
"  electro-dynamic  induction,  of  the  mechanical  value  of  the  energy  of  a  cur- 
**  rent  of  given  strength,  circulating  in  a  linear  conductor  (a  bent  wire,  for 
**  instance)  of  any  form.  To  do  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
"  that  a  current,  once  instituted  in  a  conductor,  and  circulating  in  it  after 
**  the  electro-motive  force  ceases,  does  so  just  as  if  the  electricity  had  inertia, 
'*  and  will  diminish  in  strength  according  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
'*  laws  as  a  current  of  water  or  other  fluid,  once  set  in  motion  and  left  with- 
*'  out  moving  force,  in  a  pipe  forming  a  closed  circuit.  But  according  to 
'*  Faraday,  who  found  that  an  electric  circuit  consisting  of  It  wire  doubled  on 
^  itself  with  the  two  parts  dose  together,  gives  no  sensible  spark  when 
"  suddenly  broken,  in  comparison  with  that  given  by  an  equal  length  of  wire 
'*  bent  into  a  coil,  it  appears  that  the  effects  of  ordinary  inertia  either  do  not 
"  exist  for  electricity  in  motion,  or  are  but  small  compared  wiUi  thoee  which, 
'<  in  a  suitable  arrangement,  are  produced  by  the  *  induction  of  the  current 
**  *  upon  itself.'  In  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  only  these  effects  that 
*'  can  be  determined  by  a  mathematical  investigation  ;  but  the  effects  of  elec- 
"  trical  inertia,  should  it  be  found  to  exist,  wUl  be  taken  into  account  by 
'*  adding  a  term  of  determinate  form  to  the  fully  determined  result  of  the 
*'  present  investigation  which  expresses  the  mechanical  value  of  a  current  in 
«  a  linear  conductor  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  induction  of  the  current  on 
•'  itself. 

**  The  general  principle  of  the  investigation  is  this— If  two  conductors. 
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§  566,  that  when  the  shells  are  brought  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  value  of  E  becomes  zero ;  and,  therefore,  as 
the  second  member  of  (5)  remains  constant,  the  value  of  E 
before  the  circuits  were  separated,  is  equal  to  the  addition  of 
value  which  (E  experiences  during  the  process  of  separation, 
that  is  to  say,  is  equal  to  the  work  spent  in  effecting  this 
process. 

572.  Equation  (5)  expresses  the  following  very  remarkable 
proposition.  The  sum  of  the  dynamical  values  of  an  electro- 
magnet and  of  any  corresponding  lamellar  polar  magnet  is 
equal  to  2^  multiplied  into  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
intensities  of  magnetization  of  all  parts  of  the  latter ;  the  two 
species  of  dynamical  value  understood,  being  those  defined  in 
§571  aiid§  567. 

'*  with  a  current  siutained  in  each  by  a  conBtant  electro-motiye  force,  be 
"  slowly  moved  towards  one  another,  and  there  be  a  certain  gain  of  work  on 
''  the  whole,  by  electro-dynamic  force,  operating  daring  the  motion,  there 
**  wiU  be  twice  as  much  as  this  of  work  spent  by  the  electro-motive  forces 
"  (for  instance,  twice  the  eqtuvalent  of  chemical  action  in  the  batteries,  should 
<'  the  electro-motive  forces  be  chemical)  over  and  above  that  which  they 
<*  would  have  had  to  spend  in  the  same  time,  merely  to  keep  up  the  currents, 
<*  if  the  conductors  had  been  at  rest,  because  the  electro-dynamic  induction 
'*  produced  by  the  motion  wiU  augment  the  currents ;  while  on  the  other 
'*  hand,  if  the  motion  be  such  as  to  require  the  expenditure  of  work  against 
"  electro-dynamic  forces  to  produce  it,  there  will  be  twice  as  much  work 
*<  saved  off  the  action  of  the  electro-motive  forces  by  the  currents  being  dimin- 
'*  ished  during  the  motion.  Hence  the  aggregate  mechanical  value  of  the 
"  currents  in  the  two  conductors,  when  brought  to  rest,  will  be  incressed  in 
*'  the  one  case  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  work  done  by  mutual  electro- 
"  dynamic  forces  in  the  motion,  and  wiU  be  diminished  by  the  corresponding 
«  amoimt  in  the  other  case.  The  same  considerations  are  applicable  to 
*<  relative  motions  of  two  portions  of  the  same  linear  conductor  (supposed 
'*  perfectly  flexible).  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  mechanical  value  of  a 
"  current  of  given  strength  in  a  linear  conductor  of  any  form,  is  determined 
'*  by  calculating  the  amount  of  work  against  electro-dynamic  forces,  required 
"  to  double  it  upon  itself,  while  a  current  of  constant  strength  is  sustained  in 
'*  it.  The  mathematical  problem  thus  presented  leads  to  an  expression  for 
'*  the  required  mechanical  value  consisting  of  two  factors,  of  which,  one  is 
*<  determined  according  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  line  of  ^e  con- 
'*  ductor  in  any  case,  irrespectively  of  ito  section,  and  the  other  is  the  square 
*'  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  mechanical  value  of  a  current  in  a 
'*  closed  circuit,  determined  on  these  principles,  may  be  calcidated  by  meana 
**  of  the  lollowing  simple  formula,  not  hitherto  published :— 


LjjJR'd^ydz. 


**  where  R  denotes  the  resultant  electro-magnetic  force  at  any  point  (Xy  y,  z), 
"  This  expression  is  very  useful  in  the  dynamical  theory  of  magneto-electric 
**  machines  and  electro-magnetic  engines.** — From  Article  '*  Magnetism, 
**  Dynamical  Relations  of,"  Nichol's  OydoptBdia,  edit  1860. 
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XXVII.  [Jan.  1872.] 
Chapter  VIII. — Hydro-kinetic  Analogy. 

573.  The  hydro-kinetic  analogy  for  the  force  of  a  polar 
magnet  seems  to  have  been  first  perceived  by  Euler.  It  re- 
quires the  supposition  of  generation  and  annihilation  of  fluid 
in  places  of  positive  and  negative  magnetic  polarity,  if  we 
adopt  for  *'  the  resultant  force"  in  the  magnetic  substance  the 
definition  proper  for  a  polar  magnet  laid  down  in  §  479  ;  unle^ 
we  limit  the  field  of  force  considered,  to  places  void  of  mag- 
netized  matter,  whether  external  to  the  magnet  or  in  hollows 
within  it.  Thus,  if  we  consider  all  space  as  filled  with  an 
incompressible  Motionless  liquid  initially  at  rest,  and  if  at 
certain  points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  volumes,  we  assume  more 
liquid  of  the  same  density  to  be  continuously  generated,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  other  places  liquid  in  equal  quantity  to  be 
continuously  annihilated,  the  velocity  of  the  resulting  fluid 
motion  would  be  the  same  in  du*ection  and  magnitude  as  the 
resultant  magnetic  force  due  to  a  distribution  of  magnetism 
presenting  unneutralized  polarity,  positive  (or  northern)  in  the 
places  of  the  fluid  analogue  where  there  is  generation,  and 
negative  (or  southern)  in  the  places  where  there  is  annihilation. 
There  is,  however,  no  interest  in  pursuing  the  consideration  of 
this  extension  of  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy  through  spaces 
occupied  by  magnetized  matter,  involving  as  it  does  the  strained 
supposition  of  the  generation  and  annihilation  of  matter  in 
spaces  through  which  the  liquid  is  perfectly  free  to  mova 

574.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy  limited  to 
spaces  unoccupied  by  magnetized  matter  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Let  aU  these  spaces  be  occupied  by  incom- 
pressible liquid,  and  let  the  magnetized  matter  be  replaced  by 
a  rigid  body  perforated  so  as  to  constitute  an  infinitely  numer- 
ous group  of  infinitely  fine  tubes  fulfilling  the  following  con- 
ditions : — Divide  the  whole  surface  of  the  magnet  into  infinitely 
small  areas  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
normal  component  forces  across  them  whether  outwards  or 
inwards.  Because  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent force  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  magnet  is  zero,  the 
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number  of  these  infinitesimal  areas  in  that  part  of  the  surface 
where  the  normal  component  force  is  outwards  must  be  equal 
to  the  number  in  the  remainder  of  the  surface.  Now  to  pass 
to  the  fluid  analogue;  instead  of  the  magnet  substitute  a 
rigid  body  perforated  from  each  of  the  infinitesimal  areas  in 
the  part  of  the  surface  where  the  normal  component  force 
is  positive,  by  a  single  tunnel  through  to  one  of  the  areas  in 
the  other  part  of  the  surface.  Let  there  be  in  the  first  place 
a  piston  in  each  of  these  tunnels  or  tubes,  and  apply  force  to 
it  until  it  moves  with  such  a  velocity  that  the  velocity  of  efflux 
at  one  end  and  influx  at  the  other  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
normal  component  of  the  magnetic  force  to  be  represented : 
and  when  this  condition  has  been  once  reached  let  the  pistons 
become  dissolved  into  perfect  liquid  homogeneous  with  the 
rest  The  solid  with  its  perforations  remaining  a  rigid  tubular 
system,  the  liquid  will  continue  for  ever  circulating  through 
the  tubes  and  the  free  external  space :  and  its  motion  through 
all  external  space  will  be  such  that  the  velocity  is  everywhere 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  re- 
sultant magnetic  force  in  the  corresponding  position  relatively 
to  the  magnet  The  proof  of  this  proposition*  is ; — that  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  hydro-kinetic  theorem,  the  motion  of  the 
liquid  must  be  everywhere  "  irrotational "  [Vortex  Motion, 
§  59  (e)],  and  that  if  the  normal  component  fluid  velocity,  or 
normal  component  force  in  the  magnetic  analogue,  be  given 
over  the  whole  surface,  the  fluid  motion  or  magnetic  force  is 
determinate  through  all  external  space  (§  591,  Theorems  1 
and  2).  The  permanence  of  the  fluid  motion  fulfilling  the 
same  condition  follows  at  once  from  the  constancy  of  the 
circulation  through  each  perforation  [Vortex  Motion,  §  59  (d)] 
consequent  upon  the  frictionless  character  which  we  assume 
the  fluid  to  possess. 

575.  In  the  preceding  statement  no  condition  has  been 

*  All  the  hydro-kinetic  terminology  and  iiropositions  nsed  in  the  remainder 
of  this  volnme  are  fully  explained,  vith  demonstrations  when  necessary,  in 
the  portion  already  published  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  JRayal  Society  of 
Edinbwrgh,  April  1867  and  Dec.  1869)  of  a  paper  on  *<  Vortex  Motion,"  with 
the  continuation  of  which  I  am  at  present  occupied.  Eeferences  to  it  are 
given  when  necessary  to  justify  any  of  the  assertions  in  hydro-kinetic  sub- 
jects made  henceforward. 
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imposed  as  to  the  pairs  of  apertures  in  the  surface  of  the  rigid 
body  substituted  for  a  magnet^  which  are  to  be  connected 
through  the  internal  tubes ;  no  such  condition  having  been 
necessary,  because  we  supposed  the  apertures  over  the  whole 
surface  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
normal  component  force.  The  statement  may  be  varied  thus : — 
take  all  that  part  of  the  surface  for  which  the  normal  component 
force  is  outwards,  and  divide  it  in  any  manner  into  infinitesimal 
areas.  From  each  point  in  the  boundary  of  any  one  of  these 
areas,  draw  a  line  through  external  space  till  it  meets  again, 
as  it  will  meet  again,  the  surface  of  the  magnet  By  doing 
this  for  every  infinitesimal  area  of  the  boundary  traversed 
outwards,  a  corresponding  area,  where  the  normal  component 
force  is  inwards,  is  found,  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
surface  is  thus  divided  into  areas  corresponding  to  those  chosen 
in  the  first  part.  Let  the  pairs  of  corresponding  areas  be  con- 
nected by  internal  tubea  The  remainder  of  the  statement 
may  be  applied  without  alteration  to  this  tubular  arrange- 
ment The  fluid  analogue  thus  constructed,  will  have  the 
peculiarity,  that  each  portion  of  fluid  circulates  for  ever  along 
one  circuit  (that  is  to  say,  closed  curve). 

576.  The  hydro-kinetic  analogy  is  both  more  comiplete  and 
more  simple,  it  is  in  feet  perfectly  complete,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly simple,  if  instead  of  as  in  §  479  adopting  the  definition 
proper  for  a  polar  magnet  (§  549),  we  adopt  the  "electro- 
magnetic definition"  (§517  and  postscript  to  §  517),  for  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet^ 
whether  it  be  a  polar  magnet  or  an  electro- magnet.  The 
resvUant  force  defined  "  eleetromagneticaUy "  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  magnet,  and  the  resultant  m^netic  force  accord^ 
ing  to  the  unambiguous  definition  for  space  n^t  occupied  hy  the 
m^agnet,  agree  everywhere  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the 
velocity  in  a  possible  case  of  motion  of  an  incompressible  liquid 
filling  all  spa^e.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  sole  condition  that  JT,  Y,  Z,  may  be  the  velocity-com- 
ponents in  a  possible  case  of  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid, 
is  that  they  fulfil  the  equation  of  continuity 

dx^  dy^  dz       * 
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and  we  have  seen  (§  617)  that  , , .  , ,  . 

^+^+-^=^      "^   -    -         -  •  '' 

throughout  the  substance  of  the  magnet  as  well  as  through 
external  space,  ii  XyYyZ  denote  components  of  the  magnetic 
force.  The  component  intensities  of  electric  current  in  the 
electro-magnet  producing  this  force  are  [§§  517  (a),  (/)] 

}_ldZ_dY\      }  (dX_dZ\      }_(dT_dX\.^ 

4ir\d[y  cte  /  47r\dz  dxj  *  47r\dx  dy } 
577.  This  proposition,  which  I  found  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  as  an  obvious  deduction  from  my  formulae  for  electro- 
magnetic force,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  June  1850  (§§  515. ..518  above),  is  purely  kine- 
matical.  Since  that  time  it  has  acquired  an  interest  which  it 
did  not  then  possess  for  me,  in  virtue  of  Helmholtz's  splendid 
discovery  of  the  dynamical  laws  of  vortex  motion.*  I  had  not 
known  "more  than  that  the  distribution  of  "  electro-magnetic  " 
force  through  the  substance  of  the  magnet,  as  well  as  through 
external  space,  corresponded  to  a  possible  distribution  of  motion 
in  a  continuous  incompressible  fluid  filling  all  space,  and  had 
no  clue  to  the  consequences  of  leaving  a  frictionless  liquid  to 
itself,  with  such  a  motion  once  established  in  it  By  Helm- 
holtz's  theory,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  fluid  motion  alters  so 
as  to  always  remain  the  representative  of  the  electromotive  force 
due  to  an  electro-magnet  continuously  varied  according  to  the 
following  law.  lines  of  fluid  matter  which  initially  coincided 
with  the  lines  of  electric  current  in  the  electro-magnet  initially 
replaced  by  the  fluid,  however  they  change  in  the  subsequent 
motion,  always  mark  the  lines  of  electric  current  which  must 
be  constituted  to  produce  the  altered  electro-magnet ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current  crossing 
any  area  bounded  by  any  closed  curve  passing  always  through 
the  same  fluid  particles  remains  constant.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  enter  now  on  the  wide  hydro-kinetic  subject  thus 
indicated ;  although  I  cannot  but  refer  to  Helmholtz's  theorem 
of  vortex  motion,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 

*  Crelle's  Jowmalt  1858,  and  (Tait'a  translation)  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
July  1867. 
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but  because  I  have  found  it  of  great  value  in  assisting  me  to 
realize  the  purely  kinematic  representation  of  electro-magnetic 
force  which  fluid  motion  affords.  The  general  hydro-kinematic 
analogy,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  irrotationally  moving  portions 
of  the  fluid,  as  they  served  me  primarily  twenty-four  years  ago 
in  investigating  the  inverse  problems,  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  following  chapter. 

578.  The  hydro-kinetic  analogy  is  valuable  in  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electro-magnetism  as  leading  to  a  set  of 
theorems  respecting  magnetic  forces  produced  by  electric  cur- 
rents, precisely  analogous  to  those  theorems  of  Green's  respect- 
ing forces  due  to  centres  acting  according  to  the  Newtonian 
law,  which  I  deduced  in  1841  fiiom  an  analogy  with  the 
"  Uniform  motion  of  heat  in  homogeneous  bodies,"  by  the  in- 
^veet^gation  forming  the  first  part  of  this  volume  (§  1  to  24 
above).  The  following  theorems  I.. .III.  are  particular  cases 
of  the  general  proposition  of  §  576,  and  require  no  further 
demonstration. 

579.  Theorem  L — (Compare  §  594  below.)— Considering  all 
space  as  occupied  by  an  incompressible  frictionless  liquid,  let 
/S>  be  a  closed  surface,  which  (to  facilitate  conceptions)  may  be 
supposed  to  be  constituted  of  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible 
membrane.  At  first  let  there  be  no  motion  of  the  liquid  in 
any  part  of  space,  and  then  let  any  motion  whatever  be  arbi- 
trarily given  to  S,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  not  altering 
the  volume  enclosed  by  it.  The  motion  which  is  given  to  the 
liquid  will  be  everywhere  irrotational  ("  Vortex  Motion,"  §  16 
and  §  60),  and  will  therefore  be  continuously  expressible 
throughout  external  space  by  a  potential;  and  continuously 
expressible,  likewise,  through  the  internal  space:  but  there 
will  be  a  discontinuity  at  flf ;  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the 
velocity-potential  must  differ  by  an  amount  equal  to  P,  the 
impulsive  pressure  which  would  have  to  be  applied  to  jS  to  pro- 
duce the  actual  motion  instantaneously  from  rest.  Divide  S 
into  infinitely  narrow  bands  by  lines  corresponding  to  equal 
values  of  P,  and  in  each  of  these  bands  let  an  electric  current 

circulate  of  strength  equal  to  —  where  SP  denotes  the  differ- 
ence of  the  values  of  P  at  its  two  boundaries.    The  magnetic 
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force  produced  by  the  difitribution  of  electric  currents  thus  con- 
stituted, will  agree  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  fluid 
velocity  in  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue.  This  proposition  I  used 
in  a  communication  to  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  in 
June  1847,  "  On  the  Electric  Currents  by  which  the  Phenomena 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  may  be  produced ;"  and  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  abstract  of  that  communication  (now  reprinted  in 
§§  602,  603  below),  which  appeared  in  the  yearly  volume.  It 
was  probably  one  of  five  propositions  which  I  wrote  to  liou- 
ville  in  the  September  following  (see  §  589  below). 

580.  CbroKfltry.— In  the  electro-magnetic  analogue  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  current  is  perpendicular  to  the  relative 
tangential  motion  of  the  liquid  on  the  two  sides  of  S,  and  the 
surface  intensity  of  the  electric  current  is  equal  to  the  relative 
tangential  velocity  divided  by  itr. 

581.  Example. — Let  S  be  kept  of  constant  figure,  and  let  the 
motion  given  to  it  be  purely  translatory.  The  liquid  within 
it  wiU  move  as  if  it  were  a  rigid  body.  Hence  the  interior 
velocity-potential  will  be  Ux,  if  IT  be  the  velocity,  and  if  its 
direction  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Hence  if  we  consider  a 
solid  carried  along  through  a  Motionless  liquid ;  determine  the 
velocity  and  direction,  relatively  to  the  solid,  of  the  liquid 
gliding  along  each  part  of  its  surface ;  and  construct  the  ana- 
logous surface  electro-magnet  according  to  the  rule  of  §  579  ; 
this  distribution  of  electric  currents  will  produce  a  uniform 
field  of  force,  of  intensity  U  throughout  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  distributed,  and  will  produce  a 
resultant  force  at  every  external  point,  agreeing  in  magnitude 
and  direction  with  the  absolute  velocity  which  the  liquid  is 
compelled  to  take  in  making  way  for  the  solid.  The  analytical 
expression  of  this  very  interesting  theorem  is  contained  in  (IX.) 
of  §  517,  applied  to  the  case  in  which 

a=s-,  ^=0,  y=0. 

582.  Theorem  11.  (Includes  the  case  §  581  of  Theorem  I.)— 
Let  any  motion  of  rotation  be  given  to  a  rigid  body  in  an  in- 
finite incompressible  liquid.  The  magnetic  analogue  consists 
of  a  uniform  current  traversing  the  volume  of  the  rigid  body 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  of  intensity  equal 
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to  twice  the  angular  velocity;  with  the  circuit  completed 
superficially  by  the  surface  distribution  constructed  according 
to  the  rule  of  §  581.  The  resultant  force  of  the  completed  solid 
and  superficial  electro-magnet  (§  535)  thus  formed  will  agree 
everywhere  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  absolute  velo- 
city of  the  matter,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  kinematic 
analogue.  The  analytical  expression  of  this  theorem  (if  we 
take  the  axis  of  the  solid's  rotation  for  the  axis  of  x)  is  had  by 
putting  in  (IX.)  of  §517 

583.  Tfieorem  TIL — Consider  a  fixed  rigid  ring,  having,  for 
simplicity,  but  one  perforation,  and  therefore  giving  duplex 
continuity  to  the  space  external  to  it.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
external  space  be  occupied  by  an  incompressible  frictionless 
liquid  in  a  state  of  cyclic  motion,  with  the  ring  for  core.  Take 
any  surface  8  bounded  by  stream  lines.  This  is  necessarily  a 
surface  of  duplex  continuity  enclosing  the  ring.  On  one  of 
the  stream  lines  forming  a  circuit  of  8,  take  i  points  corre- 
sponding to  infinitely  small  differences  of  the  velocity  potential, 

each  an  exact  sub-multiple  —  of  the  "  cyclic  constant,"  or 

"whole  circulation''  (/c).  Through  these  points  draw  equi- 
potential  linea  on  8,  which  therefore  will  each  cut  perpendicu- 
larly all  the  stream  lines  on  8.  In  each  of  the  infinitely 
narrow  bands  into  which  8  is  thus  divided  (constituting  a 
geometrical  circuit  which  crosses  aU  the  stream  line  circuits), 

let  an  electric  current  of  strength  — .  circulate.     The  resulting 

electro-magnetic  force  will  be  zero  at  every  point  within  8,  and 
will  be  equal  to,  and  in  the  same  direction  as,  the  fluid  velocity 
in  the  space  external  to  8.  This  interesting  and  important 
proposition  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  is  given  by 
Green  for  surface  distribution  of  electricity  and  the  resulting 
electric  force  in  Article  12  of  his  Essay  (to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  507,  under 
the  designation  "  reducible  case  of  Green's  problem)." 
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XXVIIL  [Nw.  1871.] 
Chapter  IX — Inverse  Problems, 

584.  Inverse  problems  of  magnetism  are  problems  in  which 
the  data  are  of  magnetic  force^  and  it  is  Quired  to  find  distri- 
butions of  magnetism  or  of  electric  currents  by  which  the  given 
force  can  be  produced.  They  fall  under  two  classes : — I.  Those 
in  which  the  force  is  given  for  every  point  of  space,  and  II. 
Those  in  which  the  force  or  some  component  of  the  force  is 
given  through  some  portion  of  space,  whether  volume,  surface, 
or  line,  and  it  is  required,  under  certain  limitations  or  condi- 
tions, to  find  distributions  of  magnetism  or  of  electric  currents 
by  which  the  given  force  can  be  produced.  A  complete  and 
unconditional  solution  of  every  problem  of  Class  I.  is,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  always  easily  found. 

585.  Cldss  I — First  case,  polar  definition  (§  479  and  Post- 
script to  §  517)  of  resultant  force  adopted.  In  this  case  the 
magnetic  force  is  expressible  by  means  of  a  potential,  and 
therefore  the  most  general  form  of  data  is ; — ^given  the  potential 
at  every  point  of  space.  Let  F  be  its  value  at  Xy  y,  z,  so  that 
^  J^i  Sy  ^  denote  the  components  of  the  magnetic  force, 

jf=^,  s==?r.  2==^         (1). 

^      dx       ^       dy        ^       dz  ^  ' 

Ji  (t,  P,  y  denote  the  rectangular  components  of  the  required 
magnetization,  we  have 

da     dp     dy      1  /d*V  ,  d*V  ,  d*V\  rr  Ri^  /  X  *  Ji 

rfi+^+i=M^+-^+^)  K  Sn  (m)  repeated]. 

and  a,  /3,  7  may  be  any  functions  whatever  which  fulfil  this 
equation.     Then  as  a  particular  solution  we  have 

,      1   dV     ^      1   dV      .      1   dV  ,^v 

*=4i^5^'  ^=^^'  ^=4S^-sr  ^^^• 

Let  now  a",  fif,  y"  denote  any  three  functions  whatever  fulfilling 
the  following  equation : — 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  is, 

a=a^+a%    )3  =  /3'+/r,    y=/  +  /  (4). 

The  arbitrary  part  a%  0',  y",  of  this  solution  consists  of  any 
distribution  of  magnetization  agreeing  everywhere  in  intensity 
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and  direction  with  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a  possible 
motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid  through  all  space.  When 
the  given  function  V  is  such  that  its  first  and  second  diffe- 
rential coefficients 

dV     d»r      dV     d^     dV     d*V 

dx '     cto*  ^    dy  ^    rfy*  '     cfe  '     £?«• 

are  everywhere  finite,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  respect 
to  the  preceding  solution ;  but  when  the  first  differential  co- 

dV 
efficients  —  >  etc.,  though  themselves  everywhere  finite,  vary 

anywhere  abruptly  in  their  values,  an  interpretation  of  a  suffi- 
ciently obvious  character  becomes  necessary  to  deduce  the 
solution  from  the  preceding  formulae.  Or  the  form  of  solution 
may  be  varied  by  introducing  the  proper  formulae  [§  473  (1)] 
for  surface-distributions  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  at 
the  surfaces  of  discontinuity. 

586.  Class  L — Second  case,  eledro-magnetic  definition  adopted. 
In  this  case  the  force,  though  expressible  by  means  of  a  poten- 
tial throughout  every  portion  of  space  free  from  magnetized 
matter,  is  not  so  expressible  through  the  substance  of  the  magnet 
Hence  the  data  must  be  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant force  at  every  point  of  space ;  but  these  data  are  not 
altogether  arbitrary  inasmuch  as  if  X,  F,  Z  denote  the  three 
rectangular  components  of  the  force, 

f+f+f=«         [§617(1:)  repeated]. 

Hence  the  problem  is; — ^given  X,  F,  Z,  each  any  function 
(x,  y,  z),  but  subject  to  equation  (A;)  of  §  517 ;  it  is  required  to 
find  three  quantities  a,  ff,  y  such  that 

/dy     dfi\     dZ     dr  /da     dy\     dX     dZ       ^   /dfi     da\      dY     dX  r.  «•/,.     *-^, 

Of  this  problem  the  general  solution  is 

"=4^^+^'  ''=45^^+^'  ^=4S^^+d^  (^>' 
where  -^  denotes  any  arbitrary  function  of  (x,  y,  z).  For  sim- 
plicity we  have  supposed  that  there  is  no  abrupt  variation  in 
the  given  values  of  X,  F,  Z.  The  proper  formulae  to  suit  the 
case  of  abrupt  variations  from  one  side  to  another  of  any  sur- 
face, are  easily  found. 
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587.  Bemark  that  the  arbitrary  functions  a^  p',  *f^  in  the 
solution  (4)  of  §  585  express  any  solenoidal  distribution  what- 
ever with  the  solenoids  all  closed ;  and  that  the  arbitrary  part 
'^  in  the  solution  (5)  of  §  585  expresses  any  lamellar  distribu- 
tion whatever  with  the  shells  all  closed. 

588.  Semark  also  that  the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  derivable  (§  473)  from  the  solution  of  §  584,  and  of 
electric  current  derivable  (§  554)  from  the  solution  of  §  585> 
are  each  determinate,  and  that  it  is  only  the  distribution  of 
magnetization  which  is  affected  by  the  arbitrary  part  of  the 
solution  in  either  case. 

589.  Class  II. — ^For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  consider  the 
following  typical  problems  of  this  class.  Given  the  force 
through  space  external  to  a  given  closed  surface  8:  required 
the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  or  of  electric 
currents,  or  of  magnetization ;  each  distribution  confined  to  an 
infinitely  thin  layer  of  matter  coincident  with  this  surface :  and 
to  investigate  the  determinacy  of  the  solution  in  each  case. 
With  reference  to  these  problems,  I  find  a  leaf  of  manuscript 
written  in  French,  indorsed: — "Fragment  of  draft  of  letter 
"  to  M.  Liouville,  written  on  the  Faulhom,  Sunday,  September 
"  12,  1847,  and  posted  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  week  after, 
^'  at  Maidstona  The  letter  has  not  been  published  yet,  although 
"  in  Sept  1848  I  understood  &om  M.  Liouville  in  Paris,  that  he 
"  had  it  for  publication.  Probably  it  has  fallen  aside  and  is 
"  lost  [?  in' consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Paris  at  that 
"  time],  which  I  should  regret,  as  it  contains  my  first  ideas, 
'*  and  physical,  especially  hydro-dynamical,  demonstrations  of 
''  the  theorems  I  am  now  about  to  write  out  for  publication  in 
"  my  paper  on  magnetism  for  the  Eoyal  Society,  firom  rough 
"  drafts  written  in  August  1848.         W.  T.  Oct.  29^A,  1849." 

The  "now"  has  been  deferred  until  the  present  time, 
November  20th,  1871,  I  am  obliged  to  write  from  memory,  as 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  any  of  those  rough  drafts.  I 
have  added  important  details  involving  new  ideas  regarding 
polycyclic*  fluid  motion,  for  much  of  which,  as  for  the  whole 
terminology  of  multiple  continuity,  I  am  indebted  to  Helm- 
holtz's  paper  on  Vortex  Motion. 

♦  "  Vortex  Motion,"  §  60  (z). 
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590.  First,  with  reference  to  tHe  data,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  force  being  by  hypothesis  due  to  polar  magnets  or 
electro-magnets  altogether  within  8,  cannot  be  given  arbitrarfly 
through  the  whole  space  external  to  that  surfiace.  It  may 
indeed  be  readily  proved  from  a  remarkable  and  important 
proposition  dae  to  Ganss,  to  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  §  497^  that  if  the  potential  were  given  for 
any  closed  snrfttce,  lying  altogether  external  to  S,  whether 
enclosing  8  or  not,  and  if  not  enclosing  8,  enclosing  any  portion 
of  external  space  however  small,  the  force  would  be  determinate 
throughout  the  whole  space  external  to  8  The  same  may  be 
proved  if  (instead  of  the  potential)  the  normal  component  force 
were  given  over  any  surface  whatever,  external  to  8,  and  not 
enclosing  it,  or  over  any  simply  continuous  surface  enclosing  8. 

At  present,  however,  two  cases  only  shall  be  considered . — 
the  potential  given  over  the  whole  surface  of  £f  (Case  1),  and 
the  normal  force  given  over  the  whole  of  8  (Case  2). 

591.  Preliminary  Theorems  1...5. —  Theorem  1  (Discovered 
by  Green).  2%e  potential  being  given  arUtrarily  over  S,  the 
reeuUant  forc6  is  determinate  through  all  external  space,  and  a 
determinate  distrilnUion  of  matter  over  S,  axiing  according  to  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  may  le  found  which  shall  prodtuse  it. 

Theorem  2. — The  normal  component  force  being  given  for  S, 
the  force  is  determinate  through  all  external  qnice,  and  a  determi- 
nate distribution  ofmxxUer  over  S  OAiting  according  to  the  in/verse 
square  of  the  distance  moLy  bef<nmd  which  shall  produce  it,  pro- 
vided that  8  is  simply  continuous.    [Compare  §  207.] 

Theorem  3. — The  potential  being  arbitrarily  given  for  S,  sub- 
Ject  to  the  condition  that  He  integral  ammLntfor  the  whole  surface 
is  zero ;  or  the  n>ormal  component  force  being  arbitrarily  given 
for  S,  subject  to  the  Amdition  thai  its  integral  amouni  for  the 
whole  surface  is  zero  ;  the  force  in  ea^ch  case  is  determinate  through 
all  external  space,  and  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric 
currents  over  S  may  be  found  which  shall  produce  it,  provided 
that  in  the  case  in  which  the  normal  component  force  is  given, 
the  surface  8  is  simply  continuous. 

Theorem  4. — It  8  be  complexly  continuous,  let  C^,  (7,,  C^,  etc., 
be  mutually  irreconcilable  closed  curves  encircling  it,  whether 
in  contact  with  it,  or  in  the  space  external  to  it     If  the  con- 
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tinuity  is  w-fold,  there  are  n  such  circuits.  TJie  normal  com- 
ponient  force  hdng  given  arbitrarily  for  S,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  its  integral  amount  for  the  whole  surface 
is  zero;  a/nd  an  arbitrary  vahie  ki,  k^,  etc,  being  given  for  the 
integral  of  the  tangential  component  force  round  each  of  the 
circuits  Gi,  C^,  etc.:  the  restUtarU  force  is  determinate  through 
the  whole  space  external  to  S^  a/ad  a  determinate  distribution  of 
electric  currents  over  S  may  be  found  which  shaM  produce  it. 

Theorem  5. — When  8  is  complexly  continuous,  no  distribu- 
tion of  matter  over  it  can  befownd  to  produce  force  through  ex- 
temal  space  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Theorem  i,  when  the 
values  of  the  cyclic  constants  tci,  k^,  ...  are  all  finite;  but  ifinfin* 
itely  thin  sheets  of  matter  be  introduced  as  barriers  closing  all  the 
apertures  ofS,a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  on  these  sheets 
and  over  S  may  be  found  which  shall  produce  that  force  through 
all  the  space  external  to  S,  excqpt  the  infinitely  small  parts  of  it 
occupied  by  the  barriers. 

592.  Demonstrations  of  Theorems  1...4. — To  prove  Theorem 
1,  let  the  whole  space  within  8  and  the  whole  space  external  to 
8,  be  occupied  by  homogeneous  incompressible  liquid,  but  let 
there  be  an  infinitely  thin  vacuous  space  separating  the  external 
&om  the  internal  fluid.  Let  equal  impulsive  pressures  be  ap- 
plied in  opposite  directions,  to  the  liquid  surfaces  on  the  two  sides 
of  this  vacuous  space,  equal  everywhere  to  the  given  value  of 
the  potential  at  the  corresponding  position  in  8,  of  the  magnetic 
problem,  the  pressure  being  reckoned  as  positive  when  it  is 
outwards  from  8  on  the  external  liquid,  and  inwards  from  8  on 
the  internal  liquid.  The  motion  will  be  irrotational  throughout 
each  portion  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  initial  velocity-potentials  in 
portions  of  the  fluid  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  two 
sides  of  8,  will  be  equal  to  the  giv^pi  magnetic  potential. 
Hence  (§  7)  the  given  potential  over  8  would  be  produced 
by  a  distribution  of  matter  over  8,  having  its  surface  density 
everywhere  equal  to  the  velocity  of  separation  (reckoned 
negative  when  there  is  approach)  of  the  two  fluid  surfaces 
divided  by  47r.*    By  "velocity  of  separation"  is  meant  the 

*  This  is  merely  a  bydro-dynamical  proof  of  Green's  celebrated  theorem 
tbat  a  distribation  of  matter,  acting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  over  a  surface  8  may  be  foimd  determinately,  which  shall  produce 
any  arbitrarily  given  potential  over  the  whole  of  S. 
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difference  of  the  nonnal  component  velocities  on  the  two  aides 
offlf. 

693.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  2. — ^With  the  same  hydro- 
kinematic  anangement  as  in  §  592,  let  the  boundary  of  the 
fluid  external  to  iSf  be  impulsively  pressed  so  as  to  produce 
instantaneously  a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the 
given  normal  component  magnetic  forca  And  let  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  fluid  within  8  be  simultaneously  acted  on,  with 
a  pressure  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  produces  the  speci- 
fied effect  on  the  external  fluid.  The  motion  generated  is 
irrotational  through  each  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  the  potentials 
on  the  two  sides  of  8,  are  each  equal  to  the  potential  at  S  of 
the  distribution  of  force  through  external  space,  which  has  for 
its  normal  component  the  given  value  for  every  point  of  8,  the 
density  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  matter  over  8  which 
would  give  that  external  distribution  of  force  is,  as  in  §  592, 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  separation  of  the  liquid  surfiace, 
divided  by  4m 

594.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  3  (compare  §§  579,  580). — 
Let  the  whole  of  space  be  continuously  occupied  by  homo- 
geneous incompressible  liquid,  without  any  vacuous  space  at  8; 
and,  as  immediate  recipient  for  the  action  of  force,  imagine  8 
to  consist  of  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible  membrane, 
separating  the  internal  from  the  external  fluid  Apply  per- 
pendicularly to  this  membrane  an  impulsive  pressure  which 
shall  produce  a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal normal  component  force  determinable  from  the  given 
potential  according  to  Theorem  1,  when  it  is  potential  that  is 
given,  or  equal  to  the  given  normal  component  force  when 
it  is  force  that  is  given.  The  motion  is  irrotational  through- 
out each  portion  of  the  fluid;  and  the  normal  component 
velocities  on  the  two  sides  of  8,  are  everywhere  equal  to  one 
another ;  but  the  tangential  motions  of  the  fluids,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  potentials,  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides.  In  the 
former  case  the  velocity  potential  in  the  external  fluid  infinitely 
near  £f  or  in  the  latter  case,  the  normal  component  velocity  of 
the  fluid  on  each  side  of  8  has  specified  values.  In  either 
case  the  determinate  distribution  of  external  force  fulfilling  the 
specified  condition  at  8,  whether  as  to  potential  or  as  to  normal 
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component,  is  produced  (§§  579,  580)  by  a  determinate  dis- 
tribution of  electric  currents  on  S,  fulfilling  the  following 
specification.  The  direction  of  the  electric  current  is  to  be 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  slip  in  the 
fluid  analogue ;  and  the  surface  intensity  of  the  current  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  velcifeity  of  the  slip  divided  by  iir. 

595.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  4. — Let  the  same  hydro- 
kinematic  arrangements  as  those  in  the  demonstration  of 
Theorem  3  be  made,  and  in  addition  let  each  aperture  of  £f  be 
temporarily  stopped  by  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible 
membrane,  introduced  merely  as  a  recipient  for  the  action 
of  forca  Let  S  be  impulsively  pressed  so  as  to  produce 
a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the  given  normal 
component  force,  and  let  imiform  impulsive  pressures  equal 
respectively  to  tci,  k^,  k^  etc.,  be  simultaneously  applied  to  the 
barriers..  The  constancy  of  the  difference,  k,  of  the  potentials 
between  contiguous  portions  of  fluid  on  the  two  sides  of  each 
barrier,  secures  equality  in  the  tangential  component  velocities, 
and  therefore  no  "slip"  between  them.  Suppose  then  the 
barriers  annihilated.  The  determinate  motion  thus  produced 
is  irrotational  throughout  each  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  it  falfils 
in  the  space  external  to  8  precisely  the  conditions  which,  when 
magnetic  force  is  substituted  for  fluid  velocity,  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  enunciation  of  Theorem  4.  Hence  a  determinate 
distribution  of  currents  over  /8f,  answering  to  the  same  speci- 
fication as  that  of  Theorem  3,  produces  force  in  the  space 
external  to  8  which  fulfils  our  present  conditions,  and  thus 
Theorem  4  is  demonstrated. 

596.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  5. — Let  the  apertures  of  S  be 
stopped  by  material  sheets  of  finite  thickness.  Imagine  the 
matter  of  these  sheets  to  be  liquid,  homogeneous  with  that 
occupying  the  rest  of  space,  and  continuous  with  the  liquid  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  interior  of  8.  The  boundary  of  the  whole 
of  this  liqidd  is  a  simply  continuous  closed  surface,  consisting 
of  the  part  of  8  not  covered  by  the  addition  of  the  supposed 
barriers,  and  the  two  surfaces  of  each  of  these  barriers.  Let  8^ 
denote  that  part  of  the  surface  of  8\  and  let  Bi^  Bi\  B^,  B^, 
etc.,  denote  the  surfaces  of  the  barriera  As  in  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Theorems  1  and  2,  let  the  external  fluid  be  separated 
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from  the  internal  by  an  infinitely  thin  vacuous  space  over  the 
whole  bounding  surface,  and  let  pressure  act  so  as  to  produce 
a  given  normal  component  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  S^;  zero 
potential  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  Bi,  B^,  eta ;  potentials 
equal  to  ki,  tC2,  etc.,  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  Bi,  B^'r  etc. ; 
and  everywhere  equal  potentials  in  portions  infinitely  near 
one  another,  of  the  external  and  internal  fluids.  As  in  the 
demonstrations  of  Theorems  1  and  2,  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  over  the  whole  bound- 
ing surface  which  shall  produce  the  given  normal  component 
force  over  /ST,  potential  zero  for  Sj,  S,,  etc.,  and  potentials 
«i,  iCj,  etc.,  for  Bi,  B2,  etc.  If  now  the  barriers  be  made 
infinitely  thin,  so  that  Bi  and  £/  shall  be  infinitely  near  one 
another,  and  B^,  B^  infinitely  near  one  another,  and  so  on; 
the  prescribed  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  distribution  of 
matter  determined  for  the  limiting  case  thus  reached.  The 
distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  on  £1,  B{,  JSg,  B^'t 
etc.,  may  be  expUcitly  determined  by  the  following  simple  con- 
siderations. Consider  an  infinitely  small  column  of  the 'fluid 
between  B^  and  B^^  bounded  by  any  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
surface  cutting  the  surfaces  B^,  B^,  at  right  angles,  and  enclos- 
ing equal  infinitely  small  areas  on  these  surfaces.  The  density 
of  the  fluid  being  unity,  the  mass  of  this  column  will  be  At, 
if  t  denote  the  thickness  of  the  space  between  Bi  and  Bi'y  and 
A  the  area  of  either  end  of  the  column.  This  mass  is  acted 
on  by  an  impulse  kiA,  because  by  hypothesis  one  end  of  it 
experiences,  during  the  initiating  impulse,  an  impulsive  pres« 
sure  equal  to  ki  per  unit  area,  and  the  other,  zero  pressure. 
Hence  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  infinitesimal  column  is 

-J  •  Let  n  denote  the  normal  component  velocity  of  the  ex- 
ternal fluid,  which  is  equal  for  points  infinitely  near  one  another 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  barrier  supposed  infinitely  thin.  The 
velocity  of  separation  of  the  fluid  surfaces  on  each  side  of  £3,  and 
the  velocity  of  approach  of  the  fluid  surfaces  on  each  side  of  £/ 

will  be  each  equal  to  n  +  y  •  Hence  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  two  surfaces  -B^,  S/  will  be  respectively, 
±— I  n+y  J  •      As  Y  is  infinitely  great,  the  finite  term  n  may 
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be  neglected,  and  therefore  the  densities  on  the  two  surfaces 

are  ±;^-    These  are  (§  472)  precisely  the  densities  of  the 

positive  and  negative  magnetic  matter  representing  the  free 
polarities  on  the  two  sides  of  a  magnetic  shell  (§  506)  of  strength 

^  •     The  thickness  t  may,  of  course,  be  different  in  different 

parts  of  the  shell,  as  is  allowed  in  the  general  definition 
[§  506  (1)]  of  a  magnetic  shelL  The  prescribed  difference  of 
potentials,  ki,  reckoned  from  B/  through  the  external  fluid  to 
£i,  is  verified  by  §  512,  cor.  3. 

597.  Purely  analytical  proofs  of  theorems,  including  Theorem 
1  and  Theorem  2  above,  are  to  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  Appendix  A.  (e),  and  §  317,  Example  (3), 
and  are  included  in  §§  206,  207  above  [compare  §§  709... 716 
below].  These  references  supply  also  all  that  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  aU  hydro-dynamical  considerations  from  the  preced- 
ing proofs  of  Theorems  3,  4,  and  5.  I  therefore  confine  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  hydro-dynamical  proofs  now 
given ;  but  remark  that  the  analytical  proofs  are  valuable  in 
respect  to  physical  science  as  showing  that  in  each  case  the 
integral  J//{X*+T^+Zr)dxdydzy 

extended  through  external  space  is  an  absolute  minimum  [com- 
pare §  758  below]  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
enunciations  of  the  several  cases^  and  that  the  value  of  the  same 
integral  for  the  internal  space  is  also  a  minimum  subject  to  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  several  demonstrations  given  above. 
From  this,  with  §§  567, 671  above,  it  follows  that  the  dynamical 
value  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  on  the  surface  S,  which  produces  at  that  surfiEtce  the 
prescribed  potential  of  Theorem  1,  or  the  given  normal  com- 
ponent force  of  Theorem  2, 13  less  than  that  of  any  distribution 
of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  not  confined  to  that  surface,  but 
still  producing  over  it  the  same  potential  or  the  same  normal 
component  force;  and  that  the  electro-magnetic  dynamical 
value  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  currents  on  S  which 
produces  at  that  surface  the  prescribed  potential  or  the  pre- 
scribed normal  component  force  of  Theorem  3,  is  less  than  that 
of  any  distribution  of  currents  not  confined  to  S,  but  still  pro- 
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ducing  the  same  potential  or  the  same  normal  component  force 
over  that  surface. 

598.  To  pass  from  a  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  or  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric 
currents,  to  a  distribution  of  magnetization  -which  shall  pro- 
duce the  same  resultant  force,  is  as  we  have  seen  (§  587)  an 
indeterminate  problem,  even  if  the  force  is  given  throughout 
spaca  Still  more  is  the  problem  indeterminate  if  the  force  be 
given  in  only  one  part  of  space,  and  it  is  required  to  find  a  dis- 
tribution of  magnetization  in  the  remainder  of  space  which 
shall  produce  that  force.  To  find  the  complete  solution  of  this 
problem  with  the  proper  arbitrary  functions,  we  may  proceed 
either  from  the  detenninate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  of  §  591,  Theorems  1  and  2,  or  from  the  determinate 
distribution  of  electric  currents  of  §  591,  Theorems  3  and  4^  on 
the  bounding  surface.  Our  first  step  towards  the  complete 
solution  shall  be  to  find,  from  a  determinate  distribution  of 
imagiaary  magnetic  matter,  or  from  a  determinate  distribu- 
tion of  electric  currents,  on  a  surface  8,  distributions  of 
magnetization  confined  to  this  surface  which  shall  produce  the 
given  external  force. 

599.  Divide  the  whole  superficial  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  irre- 
spectively of  sign.  As  in  §  523,  join  positive  and  negative 
parts  in  pairs  chosen  arbitrarily,  by  arbitrary  curves  all  in  the 
surface  fif,  and  lay  solenoids  of  equal  strengths  along  these 
curves.  Thus  on  the  surface  8  a  distribution  of  tangential 
magnetization  to  a  certain  d^ree  arbitrary  is  obtained,  which 
shall  produce  through  external  space  a  determinate  distribution 
of  magnetic  force  fulfilling  the  prescribed  surface  condition. 
A  complete  representation  of  what  is  arbitraiy  in  this  solution 
consists  of  any  distribution  whatever  of  closed  solenoids,  each 
wholly  coincident  with  8.  Any  such  distribution  of  magneti- 
zation may  (§510,  Cor.  2)  be  superimposed  on  one  fulfilling  the 
prescribed  condition  without  violating  this  fulfilment. 

600.  To  proceed  from  surface  distribution  of  currents  to 
surface  distribution  of  magnetism  ;  (which  if  fif  is  simply 
continuous  can  be  done  always,  but  ii  S  ia  complexly  con- 
tinuous can  only  be  done  when  every  stream  line  bounds 
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an  area  on  S))  divide  8  by  electnc  stream  lines  into  an 
infinite  number  of  bands  of  such  breadths  as  to  give  equal 
strengths  of  current  in  them.  This  division  must  begin  and 
end  in  points  which  for  the  present  I  call  poles.  There 
must  therefore  be  at  least  two  poles,  and  there  may  be  any 
number,  odd  or  even,  greater  than  two.  These  poles  I  call 
north  or  positive  when  the  electric  currents  in  the  bands  en- 
circling them  are  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  placed  upon  them  facing  outwards,  would  move.  All 
the  poles  may  be  north  poles  or  all  south  poles,  or  some  may 
be  north  and  some  south.  Commencing  with  any  one  of  the 
poles,  substitute  a  magnetic  shell  passing  through  it  and  lying 
altogether  on  Sy  for  each  band  encircling  it  If  the  whole  sur- 
face can  be  thus  exhausted  the  thing  is  done.  If  not,  take 
next  a  pole  on  the  unexhausted  portion  of  surface  and  follow 
again  the  same  rule ;  and  so  on  until  for  each  infinitely  thin 
band  of  current,  a  magnetic  shell  has  been  substituted.  Thus 
we  have  (§  608)  a  complex  magnetic  shell  instead  of  the  distri- 
bution of  currents.  Unlike  the  result  of  §  599,  tliis  result  is 
determinate,  involving,  however,  one  arbitrary  constant  The 
solutions  thus  obtained,  differing  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  two  or  more  poles  have  been  taken,  are,  each  of  them,  fully 
determinate.  The  difference  between  any  two  of  them  is 
clearly  a  uniform  magnetic  shell  of  determinate  strength  coin- 
cident with  the  whole  of  S.  The  general  solution  comprehend- 
ing them  all,  or  any  combination  of  them,  is  had  by  taking  any 
one  of  them  and  superimposing  upon  it  a  uniform  magnetic 
shell  of  arbitrary  strength,  coincident  with  the  whole  of  8, 
This  arbitrary  part  of  the  general  solution  being  a  ''closed 
shell''  (§  512,  Cor.  5)  exercises  no  resultant  force  through 
either  external  or  internal  space. 

601.  Consider  lastly,  the  general  problem  of  finding  magne- 
tization on  and  within  any  closed  simply  continuous  surface  8j 
which  shall  produce  the  determinate  external  distribution  of 
force  (§  591, Theorems  1  and  2)  due  toany  arbitrarilygiven  poten- 
tial or  arbitrarily  given  normal  component  force,  for  every  exter- 
nal point  infinitely  near  fif,  with,  of  course,  the  condition  that  the 
surfoce  integral  over  the  whole  of  8  of  the  given  potential  or  of 
the  given  normal  component  force  is  zero.    In  Theorems  1,  2> 
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and  3  of  §  691,  proved  in  §§  592,  593,  and  594,  we  have  seen 
that  a  detenninate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter, 
or  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric  currents,  over  S,  may 
be  found  which  shall  produce  the  specified  external  distribution 
of  force.  And  in  §§  599  and  600  we  have  seen  how  in  any 
case  when  a  surface  distribution,  either  of  magnetic  matter  or 
of  electric  currents  has  been  found,  we  can  find  synthetically  a 
surfiace  distribution  of  magnetization  which  ahaU  produce  the 
same  external  force;  this  magnetization  being  purely  tangential, 
involving  an  arbitrary  function  when  derived  from  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  and  being  purely  normal,  involving  an  arbi- 
trary constant  when  derived  from  distribution  of  currents. 

llie  complete  solution  of  the  present  problem  is  obtained  by 
first  assuming  arbitrarily  any  distribution  of  magnetization 
whatever  within  iSf,  which  may  be  altogether  bodily  magne- 
tization spread  through  the  interior,  or  alt(>gether  surface  mag- 
netization, whether  tangential  or  normal  or  oblique,  infinitely 
close  to  the  inside  of  S,  or  in  part  bodily  magnetization,  and 
in  part  surface  magnetization;  then  finding  the  external 
potential  or  normal  component  force  at  points  infinitely 
near  8^  due  to  this  magnetization,  according  as  it  is  poten- 
tial or  normal  component  force  that  is  given ;  then  subtract- 
ing from  the  given  potential  or  normal  component  force  the 
potential  or  normal  component  force  due  to  the  arbitrarily 
assumed  magnetization ;  and  lastly,  finding  (at  pleasure  either) 
a  tangential  or  a  normal  distribution  of  magnetization  on  8 
which  ahaU  produce  potential  or  normal  component  force 
equal  to  the  dififerenca  The  surface-magnetization  thus  found, 
compoimded  with  the  arbitrarily  assumed  magnetization,  is 
the  most  general  distribution  of  magnetization  within  S  which 
can  produce,  at  external  points  infinitely  dose  to  S,  the  given 
potential  or  the  given  normal  component  force; 

XXIX.  On  the  Electric  Currents  hy  which  the  Phenomena  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  may  he  produced, 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Britieh  AsaoaaUon/or  the  Meeting  qf  1S67  in  Oxford.] 

602.  It  is  a  well-known  theorem,  first  demonstrated  by 
Green,  that  the  action  of  a  mass  of  any  nature  in  attracting 
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an  external  point,  may  be  represented  by  means  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  matter  of  the  same  kind  over  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  certain  distribution  of  matter  over  the 
surface  of  a  body  may  be  determined,  which  will  produce 
exactly  the  same  force,  whether  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism, 
or  of  electricity  as  results  from  the  body  itsel£  Thus,  by 
appl}ring  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  which  the  force  considered 
is  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  see  that  a  certain  distribu<- 
tion  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  may  be  found  which  would 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  observed 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  above  it,  except  those  which  are 
due  to  atmospheric  or  external  sources  of  magnetism,  if  any 
such  exist.  This  proposition,  although  of  great  theoretical 
interest,  cannot  be  entertained  as  expressing  a  physical  fact ; 
for  there  are  only. two  ways  in  which  we  can  conceive  internal 
sources  of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  exist  We  may  either 
imagine,  as  Gilbert  did,  the  earth  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  a 
magnet,  such  as  a  magnet  of  steel,  or  we  may  conceive  it  to  be 
an  electro-magnet  with  or  without  a  core  susceptible  of  in- 
duced magnetism.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this 
second  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  [?  Feb.  4, 
1872];  and  indeed  we  have  now  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  existence  of  terrestrial  currents,  producing  wholly  or 
in  part  the  magnetic  phenomena,  is  a  physical  fact  [The 
"earth  currents"  which  render  the  localization  of  a  fault  in  a 
submarine  cable  so  difficult,  certainly  contribute  to  the  result- 
ant magnetic  force  observed  at  the  earth's  surface.]  Connected 
with  this  it  becomes  an  interesting  question,  whether  mere 
electric  currents  could  produce  the  actual  phenomena  observed. 
Amp^'s  electro-magnetic  theory  leads  us  to  an  affirmative 
answer,  but  an  answer  which  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
theoretical;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  [compare  §  546, 
footnote]  to  conceive  of  the  currents  which  he  describes 
round  the  molecules  of  matter,  as  having  a  physical  exist- 
ence. The  idea  of  an  electro-magnet  is  what  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  when  we  endeavour  to  imagine  a  possible  elec- 
trical theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and  the  question  which 
now  occurs  is  this : — Can  the  magnetic  phenomena  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  above  it,  be  produced  by  an  internal  dis- 
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tribution  of  closed  galvanic  currents  occupying  a  certain  limited 
space  below  the  surface  ?  The  answer  is,  that  whatever  be  the 
form  and  magnetic  contents  of  the  earth,  the  same  force  as  that 
which  it  exerts  upon  any  exterior  point  may  actually  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  distribution  of  closed  electric  currents 
on  the  surface.  I  have  arrived  at  this  result  with  the  aid  of 
Amp^'s  theory  of  the  closed  circuit,  by  means  of  the  theorem 
of  Green  already  mentioned,  and  by  an  analogous  theorem  of 
which  a  physical  demonstration  may  be  given  by  considerations 
connected  with  fluid  motion.  The  steps  in  the  analytical  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  required  distribution  of  closed  currents 
are  as  follows : — 

603.  Let  V  be  the  magnetic  potential,  according  to  Green's 
definition,  at  any  exterior  point  P ;  do-  an  element  of  the  sur- 
face ;  A  the  distance  from  e^  to  P ;  l,m,n  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  normal  at  e2<r. 


L  Find  p,  so  that|J^=  V. 


II.  Find  U*  so  that  ^+^+5?^=  o  for  internal  points, 

,  .dU        dU       dU  XXI.        _i.  dU 

and  ^■jT'+^-j — '■^■^^Z'  ^*  *"®  surface,  or  ■j-=p. 

III.  Construct  on  the  surface  a  "  map  of  the  values  of  U." 

If  wires  be  laid  along  the  lines  round  the  surface  correspond- 
ing to  sufficiently  close  equidifPerent  values  of  U,  as  indicated 
by  this  map,  and  if  currents  of  equal  intensity  be  made  to 
circulate  through  them  (each  being  a  closed  curve),  the  electro- 
magnetic force  that  will  result,  upon  external  points,  will  be 
the  same  as  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  explicit  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy,  when  the 
body  considered  is  a  sphere ;  as  is  actually  the  case,  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  approximation,  with  reference  to  the  Earth. 

Thus,  if  the  potential  at  the  surface  be  given  by  the  equation 

F=ri-hr,-hr,-heto., 

where  Fi,  Fj,  etc,  may  be  calculated  for  any  latitude,  by  means 
of  the  Gaussian  constants  [and  a  denote  the  radius  of  the 

*  [NoU,  Jan,  17,  1872. — This  function  is  sncli  that  its  surface  value  is 
equal  to  the  superficial  function  P  oi%  579,  multiplied  by  4fr.] 
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spherical  surface],  we  readily  find  [Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy,  App.  B.  (52)] 

^=i-{3r,+6r,+7r,+etc.} 

Hence  we  have  the  means  of  constructing  an  electro-magnetic 
model  of  the  earth,  which  would  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities 
that  can  be  expressed  in  a  map  constructed  upon  Gauss's 
theory. 

Chapter  X— Magnetic  Induction. 

On  the  Theory  of  Magnetic  Induction  in  Crystalline  and  Nan- 
Crystalline  Substances. 

XXX.  [From  the  PhUoscphkdl  Magazine,  Marcli  1851.] 

604.  Poisson,  in  his  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion, founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  "  magnetic  fluids  "  moveable 
within  the  infinitely  small  "  magnetic  elements"  of  which  he 
assumes  magnetizable  matter  to  be  constituted,  does  not  over- 
look the  possibility  of  these  magnetic  elements  being  non- 
spherical  and  symmetrically  arranged  in  crystalline  matter; 
and  he  remarks,  that  a  finite  spherical  portion  of  such  a  sub- 
stance would,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  act 
differently  according  to  the  different  positions  into  which  it 
might  be  turned  with  its  centre  held  fixed.^  But ''  such  a  cir* 
cumstance  not  having  yet  been  observed,**-!-  he  excludes  the 

*  ["  The  Bubstaiice  of  a  homogeneouB  solid  is  caUed  iaoiropic  when  a  spheri- 
«  cal  portion  of  it  tested  by  any  physical  agency  exhibits  no  difference  in 
'*  quality  however  it  is  turned.  Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  a  cubical 
'*  portion  cut  from  any  position  in  an  isotropic  body  exhibits  the  same 
"  qualities  relatively  to  each  pair  of  parallel  faces.  Or  two  equal  aud  similar 
"  portions  cut  from  any  positions  in  ihe  body  not  subject  to  the  condition  of 
"  parallelism  (§  675)  are  undistinguishable  from  one  another.  A  substance 
"  which  is  not  isotropic  but  exhibits  differences  of  quality  in  different  direo- 
"  tions  is  called  ssolotropic" — ^Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  PkUosophy, 
I  676.] 

i*  *'M4moire  sur  le  Magnetisms  en  Mouvement."  (M&m,  de  Vlngtitut, 
1823,  voL  vi  Paris,  1827.)  For  quotations  from  this  and  the  two  preceding 
memoirs  of  Poisson,  showing  his  theoretical  anticipation  of  the  discovery  of 
magnecrystallic  action,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 
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consideration  of  the  structure  which  would  lead  to  it  from  his 
researches,  and  confines  himself  in  his  theory  of  magnetic  in- 
duction to  the  case  of  matter,  consisting  either  of  spherical 
magnetic  elements,  or  of  non-symmetrically  disposed  elements 
of  any  forms.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  modification  which  he 
would  have  introduced  into  his  formula)  to  make  them  applic- 
able to  a  crystalline  structure  such  as  he  describes;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  writer  has  hitherto  attempted  to  make 
this  extension  of  Poisson's  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic 
induction.  Now,  however,  when  a  recent  discovery  of  Pllicker's 
has  established  the  very  circumstance,  the  observation  of  which 
was  wanting  to  induce  Poisson  to  enter  upon  a  full  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  importance  of  working  out  a  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetic  induction  is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  present  state  o{  science,  no  theory  founded  on  Poisson's 
hypothesis  of  "  two  magnetic  fluids"  moveable  in  the  *  mag- 
netic elements"  could  be  satisfactory,  as  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  truth  of  any  such  hypothesis  is  extremely  improbable. 
Hence  it  is  at  present  desirable  that  a  complete  theory  of  mag- 
netic induction  in  crystalline  or  non-crystalline  matter  should 
be  established  independently  of  any  hypothesis  of  magnetic 
fluids,  and,  if  possible,  upon  a  purely  experimental  foundation. 
With  this  object,  I  have  endeavoured  to  detach  the  hypothesis 
of  magnetic  fluids  from  Poisson's  theory,  and  to  substitute 
elementary  principles  deducible  from  it  as  the  foundation  of  a 
mathematical  theory  identical  with  Poisson's  in  aU  substantial 
conclusions.  In  the  present  communication  I  shall  state  these 
principles,  and  point  out  what  modifications  of  them  may  be 
required  by  a  more  complete  experimental  investigation  of  the 
subject  than  has  yet  been  made;  and,  adopting  them  tem- 
porarily as  axioms  of  magnetic  induction,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  some  important  practical  conclusions  deduced  from 
them,  by  mathematical  reasoning  which  I  propose  to  publish 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Some  explanations  and  definitions  are  prefixed  to  show  the 
signification  in  which  certain  extremely  convenient  terms  and 
expressions,  occasionally  employed  by  Faraday  and  other 
writers,  will  be  used  in  what  follows. 

605.  Definition, — The  force  at  any  point  due  to  a  magnet  is 
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the  force  which  it  would  exert  on  the  north  pole  of  an  infinitely 
thin,  iiniformlj  and  longitadinally  magnetized  bar  of  unit 
strength  placed  at  that  point,*  if  it  experienced  no  inductive 
action  firom  the  latter  magnet. 

De/initi(>n.-^The  total  magnetic  force  ai  any  point  is  the  force 
which  the  north  pole  of  a  unit  bar-magnet  would  experience 
from  all  magnets  which  exert  any  sensible  action  on  it,  if  it 
produced  no  inductive  action  on  any  magnet  or  other  body* 
Or, 

The  total  magnjdic  force  at  any  point  is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  force  experienced  by  either  pole,  placed  at  that 
point,  of  an  infinitely  thin  bar,  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  to  a  finite  degree  of  intensity,  by  the  infinitely 
small  numerical  measure  of  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  bar ; 
and  its  direction  is  that  of  the  force  experienced  by  the  north 
pole  of  the  bar. 

Definition. — Any  space  at  every  point  of  which  there  is  a 
finite  magnetic  force  is  called  ''  a  field  of  magnetic  force  f  or, 
magnetic  being  understood,  simply  "  a  field  of  force ;"  or,  some- 
times, "a  magnetic  field." 

Definition. — A  "  line  of  force"  is  a  line  drawn  through  a  mag- 


*  "  If  two  infinitely  tlun  ban  be  equally,  and  each  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinaUy,  magnetized,  and  if,  when  an  end  of  one  is  placed  at  a  unit  of  cUa- 
tance  from  an  end  of  the  other,  the  mutual  force  between  these  ends  is  unity, 
the  magnetic  strength  of  each  is  unity."  {PhUoaophical  Magazine,  Oct.  1850, 
pp.  241,  242.)  The  definition  of  magneiie  force  in  the  text  wiU  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  definition  of  ^  magnetic  force  in  absolute  measure  "  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Society,  in .  its  Instructions  for  making  observations  on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  if,  in  the  definition  of  a  unit  bar,  the  unit  of  length 
understood  be  one  foot,  and  the  unit  of  force,  a  force  whieh,  if  acting  on 
a  grain  of  matter,  would  in  one  second  of  time  generate  one  foot  per  second 
of  velocity.     (See  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  pp.  16,  33,  37.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  unit  of  force  will  be  the  fraction  >  of  the 

9 
weight,  in  any  locality,  of  one  grain  of  matter,  if  g  denote  the  Telocity 
acquired  in  one  second  by  a  falling  body  in  that  locality;  and  that  it  is 

therefore  very  nearly  —  of  the  weight,  in  any  part  of  Qreat  Britain  or 

Ireland,  of  a  grain.  [AddiUtm,  May  30, 1872.— The  units  of  mass  and  length 
now  adopted  are  the  gramme  and  the  centimetre.  As  32*2  feet  is  equal  to 
981*6  centimetres,  we  may  take  982  as  the  number  of  absolute  kinetic  units 
of  force,  in  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  on  one  gramme  of  matter  in  these 
latitudes.] 
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netic  field  in  the  direction  of  the  force  at  each  point  through 
which  it  passes ;  or  a  line  touched  at  each  point  of  itself  by  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 

Definition, — ^A  "uniform  field  of  magnetic  force*'  is  a  space 
throughout  which  the  lines  of  force  are' parallel  straight  lines, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  uniform. 

Definition. — A  substance  magnetized  so  that  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  magnetization  at  each  point  (§  462)  aie  repre> 
sented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  sides 
represent  the  intensities  and  directions  at  the  same  point  in 
two  other  distributions,  is  said  to  possess  a  distribution  of 
magnetism  which  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  superimposed, 
one  on  the  other. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  Poisson,  that  the  force  at  any  point 
due  to  a  resultant  distribution  of  magnetism  is  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  that  would  be  produced  at  the  same  point  if  the 
component  distributions  existed  separately. 

606.  Axioms  ofMagndic  Force. 

I.  All  mechanical  action  which  a  magnet  experiences  in  virtue 
of  its  magnetism  is  due  to  other  magnets.^ 

IL  The  action  between  any  two  magnets  is  mutual 
III.  The  whole  action  experienced  by  any  magnet  is  the 
mechanical  resultant  of  the  actions  which  it  would  experience 
from  all  the  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood,  if  each  acted  on  it 
as  if  the  others  were  removed,  the  distributions  of  magnetism 
in  the  two  remaining  unaltered. 

607.  Laws  of  Magnetic  Induction  according  to  Poisson's  Theory. 
L  When  a  given  body,  susceptible  of  inductive  magnetization 

(whether  it  be  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic),  is  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetized  in  a  manner 
dependent  solely  on  the  field  of  force  which  it  is  made  to  occupy. 

II.  Superposition  of  Magnetic  Inductions. — ^Different  magnets 
placed  simultaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  .of  an  inductively 
magnetizable  (ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic)  body  induce  in  it 
a  distribution  of  magnetism  which  is  the  resultant  of  the 
different  distributions  that  would  be  induced  by  the  separate 

*  This  principle  appears,  from  his  di90overy  that  the  phanomena  of  terrea- 
trial  magnetiBtn  are  prodaoed  by  the  earth  acting  as  a  great  magnet,  to  have 
been  first  recognised  by  Gilbert. 
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influences  of  the  different  magnets,  each  in  its  own  position, 
with  the  others  removed. 

608.  The  first  of  these  two  proposition^  merely  implies  that 
any  magnet,  whether  an  electro-magnet,  or  a  magnet  consisting  of 
magnetized  substance,  which  produces  at  each  point  of  a  ceii;ain 
space  the  same  "  force"  as  another  magnet  of  any  kind,  would 
produce  the  same  inductive  effect  on  a  magnetizable  substance 
occupying  that  space.  Everything  that  is  known  of  inductive 
action  is  consistent  with  it;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  universally 
admitted  as  an  axiomatic  principla 

609.  The  second  proposition,  which  asserts  the  mutual  inde- 
pendence of  superimposed  magnetic  inductions,  is  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that^*  if  the  force  at  every  point  of  a  magnetic  field 
be  altered  in  a  certain  ratio,  the  magnetization  of  a  substance 
'placed  in  it  will  be  altered  proportionately.    This  is  undoubtedly 

not  a  principle  of  universal  application.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  steel,  nor  to  the  substances  of  which  natural  magnets  are 
composed;  nor,  in  general,  to  substances  possessing  in  any 
degree  that  property  of  resisting  magnetization  or  demagnetiza- 
tion, called  by  Poisson  "  coercive  force,"  in  virtue  of  which  they 
can  permanently  retain  magnetism.  Neither  is  it,  as  Joule's 
experiments,  and  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Gartenhauser 
and  Mliller  demonstrate,  applicable  to  soft  iron,  except  as  an 
approximate  law  of  the  magnetization  when  the  magnetizing 
force  does  not  exceed  certain  limits  of  intensity.  But,  that  it 
is  very  approximately,  if  not  rigorously,  fulfilled  in  the  mag- 
netization of  all  homogeneous  substances  of  very  feeble  inductive 
capacity,  and  destitute  of  "  coercive  force"  (as  all  known  diamag- 
netics  and  all  ferromagnetics  which  contain  no  iron  or  nickel, 
or  only  very  small  proportions  in  chemical  combination,  appear 
to  be),  is,  I  think,  extremely  probable.  The  foundation  of  a 
complete  theory  of  magnetic  induction  requires  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  "coercive 
force"  acts  in  various  substances,  and  of  the  variation  of  induc- 
tive capacity  produced  in  soft  iron,  and  it  may  be  in  other  sub- 
stances, by  actual  magnetization.  The  following  conclusions, 
being  mathematical  deductions  from  the  laws  stated  above,  are 
liable  to  modification,  according  to  the  deviations  from  those 
laws  which  actual  experiments  may  point  out : — 
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610.  1.  The  determination  of  the  conditions  of  magnetic  in-w 
duction  in  a  body  of  any  kind  in  any  circumstances  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  magnetization 
induced  in  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  the  same  substance,  placed 
in  a  uniform  field  of  magnetic  force. 

2.  A  homogeneous  sphere  of  any  substance  placed  in  a 
uniform  field  of  force  becomes  unifonnly  magnetized  in  parallel 
lines  with  an  intensity  which  is  independent  of  the  radius  of 
the  sphere. 

[To  prove  this,  imagine  a  uniformly  magnetized  sphere  of 
substance  having  infinite  ''  coercive  power."  Let  a  spherical 
portion  be  removed  from  its  interior.  The  resultant  force 
at  any  point  in  the  hollow  will  be  (§§  479,  473)  that  due 
to  "  imaginary  magnetic  matter  "  or  free  polarity,  as  it  may  be 
properly  called,  on  the  outer  and  inner  spherical  surface  bound- 
ing the  magnetized  matter  which  is  left  The  surface  density 
of  the  polarity  at  any  point  of  either  surface  will  be  equal  to 
i  cos  Of  if  i  denote  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  and  0  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  magnetization  and  the  radius 
through  the  point  considered.  The  distribution  on  one  alone  of 
the  spherical  surfaces,  according  to  a  very  elementary  result  of 
spherical  analysis  stated  above  in  a  foot-note  on  §  479  (and  proved 
•  in  the  appended  foot-note*),  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  mag- 

*  To  find  the  resultant  due  to  one  such  diBtribution  of  matter  on  a  spheri- 
cal surface,  imagine  first  a  solid  material  globe  of  uniform  Yolume-density  p 
throughout.  By  Newton's  theorems  for  the  attraction  of  a  uniform  spheri- 
cal mass,  acting  according  to  his  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  resultaot  force  at  any  point  within  the  substauce  wiU  be  towards 

the  centre,  and  equal  to  —J?  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  attracted  point 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe.     Consider  now  two  equal  globes,  one  of  uni- 


form positive  matter  and  the  other  of  uniform  negative  matter  of  the  same 
density,  the  former  repelling  and  the  latter  attracting  a  unit  of  positive 
matter  (as  in  the  electric  and  magnetic  applications  of  the  Newtonian  law). 
Let  them  be  pUioed  with  their  centres  C  and  (/,  at  any  distance  apart  less 
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netization,  and  equal  to  -^  \  and  therefore  the  two  balance  one 

another  for  every  point  within  the  supposed  hollow  space. 
The  resultant  force  is  therefore  zero  throughout  this  space. 

than  the  sum  of  their  radii,  and  first  imagine  their  materials  to  co-exist  in 
the  space  common  to  the  two  spherical  volumes,  each  acting  as  if  the  other 
were  away.    The  resultant  force  at  any  point  P  within  this  space  wiU  be 

found  by  compounding  a  force  equal  to  -^  CP  with  a  force  -^  CP,    in 

the  direction  from  P  towards  C^,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces^  will  be  in  the  direction  PD  paraUel  to  C(/,  and  wiU  be  equal 

to  -^  C(/,    This  (as  the  positive  and  negative  matters  in  the  space  common 

to  the  two  spheres  neutralize  one  another)  is  therefore  the  resultant  force  at 
P,  due  to  uniform  distribution  6f  positive  and  negative  matter  in  the  two 
meniscuses  formed  by  the  non-coincident  portions  of  the  two  spheres.  Now 
let  CCf  become  infinitely  small,  and  p  infinitely  large,  and  denote  by  i  the 
product  pOC,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  any  vidne  we  please.  The  two 
meniscuses  become  a  continuous  superficial  distribution  of  matter  over  a. 
single  spherical  surface,  having  for  surface-density  t  cos  0,  at  any  point  where 
the  inclination  of  the  normal  to  the  diameter  through  C(/  is  B.    The  re- 

sultant  force  is  paraUel  to  this  diameter  and  of  constant  value  equal  to  -^ 
throughout  the  entire  spherical  space. 

A  similar  investigation  gives  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point  in 
the  interior  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  ellipsoid  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  components  of  magnetization  and  of  force  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  three  principal  axes.  Thxia  if  a,  j3,  y  be  the  components  of 
magnetization,  and  JE,  S>  ^  ^®  components  of  the  magnetic  force  according 
to  tiie  polar  defixiition,  we  find 

^_4t^     a_4Tg^     5r__4w(a;7 
c?-- 3— »   «-— 3— »    » 3-, 

where  ijl,  )$,  iC  denote  the  three  eUiptic  integrals  which  appear  in  (6)  of 
§  23,  above,  each  with  the  factor  ^{l—e^»J(l—e^  retained.  These  expres- 
sions depend  only  on  the  proportions  of  the  axes,  and  therefore  the  resultant 
force  is  zero  in  the  hoUow  space  left,  when  from  a  imiformly  magnetized 
ellipsoid  any  similar  ellipsoidal  portion  with  principal  axes  in  the  same  direc- 
tions is  removed.  Hence  the  demonstration  of  the  text  proves  that  an 
ellipsoid  of  homogeneous  substance,  susceptible  of  magnetiainduction,  becomes 
uniformly  magnetized  when  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force.  An  obvious 
extension  of  §  626,  below,  gives  the  foUowing  equations  for  determining 
a,  j3,  y,  the  components  of  the  magnetization,  in  terms  of  P,  O,  J7,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  of  the  field,  /i,  pf,  p"  the  principal  susceptibilities,  and 
ft  m,  n),  (?,  wiV  nO,  (^,  to^,  n^)  the  three  principal  inductive  axes,  all 
specified  with  reference  to  tiie  directions  of  the  three  principal  axes  of 
figure 

(l+^M  )Ji.  +(1+^M  )m/l  +(1+^/.  )»y  =M  {Fl  +Ch,  +£») 
(l4.1^/)r.+(l+i^/)m'^+(l+^/.')n'-y=A'(^+0«'+fl»') 
(l+^M")'"«+(l+^M")«"/H-(l+*-^M")«"T=/^(^f'+0«"+-ff»"). 
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Beplacing  now  the  magnetized  material  in  the  hollow  space,  let 
the  uniformly  magnetized  hollow  sphere  be  placed  in  a  uniform 
field  of  force,  and  instead  of  "  coercive  power,"  let  its  substance 
be  endowed  with  such  inductive  susceptibility  in  each  part 
of  it,  that  by  induction  it  shall  remain  uniformly  magnetized. 
The  magnetizing  force  actually  experienced  by  any  spherical 
portion  of  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  surrounding  substance  were 
removed.  Hence  different  equal  spherical  portions  of  the 
whole  require  equal  inductive  susceptibilities  to  keep  them 
equally  magnetized ;  and  as  we  may  suppose  these  spherical 
portions  to  be  as  small  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  the  induc- 
tive susceptibility  must  be  equal  throughout,  and  that  if  the 
substance  be  seolotropic  its  quality  must  be  throughout  similarly 
related  to  the  force  of  the  field.  Conversely,  the  inductive 
magnetization  experienced  by  a  globe  of  homogeneous  substance 
devoid  of  "coercive  power"  when  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of 
force,  must  be  uniform  and  in  parallel  lines.] 

3.  If  the  sphere  be  of  isotropic  substance,  the  lines  of  its 
magnetization  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  field  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  is  equal  to  the  product  of  a  constant  (which  may 
be  called  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  svistance)  into  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetizing  force. 

[For  obvious  reasons  I  now  prefer  a  different  definition  of 
inductive  quality ;  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  prefer  the  one 
word  susceptibility  to  the  two  "  inductive  capacity.**  Instead 
of  the  preceding  definition,  therefore,  I  shall  henceforth  adopt 
the  following : — 

Definition  1. — The  magnetic  eueceptibUity  of  an  isotropic  sub- 
stance is  the  intensity  of  magnetization  a^cquired  by  an  infinitely 
thin  bar  of  it  placed  lengthwise  in  a  uniform  fi^ld  of  unit  mag- 
nUic  fores.    And  I  add  ; — 

Definition  2. — The  magnetic  susceptibility,  in  any  direction  of 
an  ceolotropic  substance  is  the  longitudinal  component  intensity  of 
magnetization  eaperienced  by  an  infinitely  thin  bar  cut  from  the 
substance  in  that  direction,  and  placed  lengthvHse  in  a  uniform 
field  of  unit  force.] 

4.  If  the  sphere  be  of  crystalline  substance,  the  lines  of  its 
magnetization  may  not  in  general  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
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the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  into  which  it  is  intiodaced ;  and 
they  axe  not  so  if  the  sphere,  when  free  to  turn  round  its  centre, 
is  observed  to  be  not  in  equilibrium. 

611.  Definition. — A  principal  axis  of  magnetic  induction  of  a 
substance  is  a  line  in  it,  such  that  a  spherical  portion  when  in- 
troduced; with  that  line  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  into  a 
uniform  magnetic  field,  becomes  magnetized  in  the  direction  of 
those  Unes. 

Definition. — A  principal  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance,  or 
the  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance  in  the  direction  of  a  principal 
axis,  is  the  coefficient  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing force  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netization when  a  spherical  portion  is  introduced  into  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  with  a  principal  axis  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
forca 

612.  5.  Any  substance  has  through  every  point  of  it,  three 
principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  and  if  the  induc- 
tive capacities  with  reference  to  three  such  axes  be  different, 
no  other  line  through  the  same  point  is  a  principal  axis.* 

6.  If  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  two  principal 
axes  through  any  point  of  a  homogeneous  substance  be  equal, 
every  line  in  the  plane  of  these  two,  or  parallel  to  it,  is  a  prin- 
cipal axis,  and  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  all 
these  principal  axes  are  equal 

7.  If  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  three  principal 
axes  through  any  point  of  a  substance  be  equal,  every  line 
through  the  substance  is  a  principal  axis,  and  the  inductive 
capacities  with  reference  to  all  directions  are  equal;  or  the 
substance  is  destitute  of  magneciystaUic  properties. 

613.  8.  A  spherical  portion  of  any  homogeneous  substance, 
supported  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  turn  freely  in  any  manner  round  its  centre  which  is  immove- 
able, cannot  be  in  equilibrium  unless  a  principal  axis  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force.    K  the  three  principal  inductive 

*  Sucli,  it  may  be  expected,  wOl  be  the  magnetic  emmmstances  in  the  case 
of  any  transparent  Bubstance  which  belongs  to  the  optical  class  of  <'  biazal 
crystals;"  and  its  three  principal  axes  of  magnetic  induction  will  be  the 
three  rectangular  axes  deduced  by  Sir  David  Brewster  from  the  '*  optic  axes,'* 
and  known  in  the  undulatory  theory  as  the  principal  axes  of  elasticity  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  undulations  are  propagated. 
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capacities  be  unequal,  the  body  will  be  in  stable*^  equilibrium 
with  the  prinwpal  axis  of  greatest  inductive  capacity,  or  in  un- 
stable equilibrium  with  either  of  the  two  other  principal  axes,  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force.  If  the  two  less  principal  in- 
ductive capacities  be  equal  to  one  another,  the  body  will  be  in 
stable^*  equilibrium  with  the  principal  axis  of  greatest  inductive 
capacity  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  or  in  unstable 
equilibrium  with  the  same  axia  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
force.  If  the  two  greater  principal  inductive  capacities  be  equal 
to  one  another,  the  body  will  be  in  stable-f-  equilibrium  with  the 
plane  of  the  corresponding  principal  axes  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force,  or  in  unstable  equilibrium  with  that  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force. 

614.  9.  If  a  spherical  portion,  of  volume  o-,  of  a  substance  of 
which  the  three  principal  inductive  capacities  are  ^,  J?,  and  C7, 
be  held  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  where  the  intensity  of  the 
force  in  absolute  measure  is  12,  with  the  three  principal  axes  of  in- 
duction inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  force  at  angles  of  which 
the  cosines  are  respectively  Z,  m,  n^  it  will  receive  a  state  of 
magnetization  which  is  the  resultant  of  three  states  of  uniform 
magnetization ;  one  of  intensity  A.RI,  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  principal  axis ;  a  second  of  intensity  BJtm,  in  the  direction 
of  the  second  principal  axis ;  and  a  third,  of  intensity  CRn,  in 
the  direction  of  the  third  principal  axis ;  and  it  will  experience 
a  turning  action,  of  which  the  mechanical  definition  is  a  couple, 
of  moment 

<r.iP.{m*n«(5-a)*+n«Z«(C7-il)«+/»m*(il-5)*}*  (1), 

in  a  plane  of  which  the  direction  cosines  J  with  reference  to  the 
three  principal  axes  are  respectively 

mn(5-(7)     nl{C-^A)     lm(A--B)  .^. 

D '    ~D — '    D — '  ^  ^' 


*^  ^  In  one  respect  the  equilibrium  might  be  said  to  be  neutral  rather  than 
stable,  since  every  position  into  which  the  body  may  be  turned  round  the 
stable  axis  is  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

t  In  two  respects  the  equilibrium  might  be  said  to  be  neutral ;  since  every 
position  into  which  the  body  may  be  turned  round  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  is  a  position  of  equilibrium,  and  every  position  into  which  it  may  be 
turned  in  the  plane  of  the  stable  principal  axes  is  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

t  Or  the  cosines  of  the  inclinations  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  to  the 
three  axes. 
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where  D  denotes  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  numerators  of  these  three  fractions,  or  the  third  factor  of 
the  preceding  expression. 

615.  10.  If  the  sphere  be  infinitely  small,  and  if  it  be  put  into 
a  uniform  or  non-uniform  field  of  force,  the  entire  action  which 
it  experiences,  whether  directive  tendency  or  tendency  to  move 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  is  defined  by  the  following 
proposition : — 

The  quantity  of  mechanical  work  which  is  required  to  bring 
the  body  from  a  position  where  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  -B, 
and  its  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  the  three  principal 
inductive  axes  /,  m,  n,  to  a  position  where  the  intensity  of  the 
force  is  Bf,  and  its  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  the  three 
principal  inductive  axes  in  their  new  positions  l\  mf,  n\  is 
equal  to 

}o-{(iir«+5m'«+C7n'»)i2'*  -UP+5m*+Cn*)iP}  (3). 

11.  I{  A=B  =  C,  this  expression  becomes  simply  ^a-A 
(iJ^— ii*),  and  the  proposition  is  equivalent  to  the  mathe- 
matical expression  of  Faraday's  law  regarding  the  tendency  to 
places  of  stronger  or  of  weaker  force,  of  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  non-crystaUine  substances,  on  which  some  remarks 
[reprinted,  §§  647. ..668  below]  are  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  for  October  1850. 

616.  12.  Tf,  without  moving  its  centre,  the  ball  be  turned  so 
that  its  three  principal  axes  shall  successively  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force  (the  field  being  non-uniform,  but  the  body 
infinitely  small),  it  will  in  each  position  experience  a  force  in  the 
line  of  most  rapid  variation  of  the  "  force  of  the  field ;"  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  will  in  general  differ  in  the  three  posi- 
tions, being  proportional  to  A,  B,  and  G  respectively.*     If 

*  Thus  a  ball  cat  oat  of  a  crystal  of  pure  calcareoaB  spar,  which  tends  to 
turn  with  its  optic  axis  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  which  tends 
as  a  whole  from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  wonld 
exiierience  this  latter  tendency  less  strongly  when  the  optic  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  than  when  it  is  paraUel  to  them  ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  §  612  of  the  text,  the  crystal  must  have  greatest  inductive  capacity  or 
(the  language  in  the  text  being  strictly  algebraic  when  negative  quantities 
are  concerned)  least  capacity  for  diamagnetic  induction  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  particular  conclusion  has  been  verified 
by  any  experimenter ;  but  I  am  informed  (Oct.  26,  1850)  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
that  he  finds  a  piece  of  crystalline  bismuth  to  experience  a  different  "  repid- 
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each  of  these  quantities  be  positive,  the  force  on  the  ball  in 
each  position  will  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  the 
field  increases ;  if  any  one  of  these  quantities  be  negative,  the 
force  on  the  ball  when  the  corresponding  principal  axis  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  will  be  in  the  contrary  direction, 
or  that  in  which  the  force  of  the  field  decreases  most  rapidly. 

617.  13.  If -4, 5,  and  (7  be  all  positive,  the  body  is  called  ferro- 
magnetic ;  if  they  be  all  negative,  it  is  called  diamagnetic.  No 
substance  has  as  yet  been  found  to  have  some  of  the  quantities 
A,  B,  G  positive,  and  others  negative. 

618.  14.  If  the  inductive  capacities  be  very  small,  all  the  pre- 
ceding conclusions  will  be  applicable  to  the  actions  experienced 
by  bodies  in  air  (ferro-magnetic),  or  in  any  magnetizable  fluid 
of  either  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity,  pro- 
vided, instead  of  the  absolute  inductive  capacities  of  the  sub- 
stance in  each  case,  we  use  for  A,  B,  and  C,  or  for  the 
''principal  inductive  capacities"  in  the  verbal  enunciations, 
the  excesses  of  the  absolute  principal  inductive  capacities  of 
the  substance,  above  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  fluid. 

619.  Curious  experiments  might  be  made  by  means  of  a  vary- 
ing field  of  force  occupied  by  a  magnetizable  fluid,  and  a  ball  of 

sioa"  according  as  it  18  held  with  its  magnecrystallic  axis  along  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  in  a  non-nniform  field ;  the  repolsion  being  less 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  text,  since,  as  a  baU  of  bismuth  would  tend  to  place  its  magne- 
crystallic  axis  along  the  lines  of  force,  that  axis  must,  acooidiog  to  §  612,  be 
the  principal  axis  of  greatest  inductive  capacity,  or,  bismuth  beiug  diamag- 
netic, the  axis  of  least  diamagnetic  capacity. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  what,  according  to  the  theory  explained  in  the 
text^  must  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  peculiar  phaduomena  of  magnetic 
induction  depending  on  magnecrystallic  properties,  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  conjecture  by  Faraday  in  his  22d  Series  (2588)  in  the  foUowing 
terms : — "  Or  we  might  suppose  that  the  crystal  is  a  little  more  apt  for  mag- 
"  netic  induction,  or  a  little  less  apt  for  diamagnetic  induction,  in  the  direc- 
*'  tion  of  the  magnecrystallic  axis  than  in  other  directions.  But,  if  so,  it 
'*  should  surely  d^ow  *  *  *  in  the  case  of  diamagnetic  bodies,  as  bismuth,  a 
*'  difference  in  the  degree  of  repulsion  when  presented  with  the  magne- 
"  crystallic  axis  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
*'  (2552) ;  which  it  does  not  do."  (Read  before  the  Boyal  Society,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1848.)  The  failure  of  the  first  experiment  (2552)  to  detect  this 
difference  of  action  need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  minute 
it  must  probably  be ;  and  the  conjecture,  apparently  abandoned  at  the  time 
by  the  author  for  want  of  experimental  support,  may  be  considered  as  fully 
established  by  his  own  subsequent  experimental  researches. 

[The  following  appeared  in  the  Philoaophieal  Magazine  for  1851,  second 
half-year,  under  the  title  **  Magnecrystallic  Property  of  Calcareous  Spar  *' :— } 
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crystalline  substance  allowed  to  move  freely  in  the  line  of  most 
rapid  variation  of  the  force.  If  the  inductive  capacity  (whether 
positive  or  negative)  of  the  fluid  be  intermediate  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  of  the  absolute  principal  inductive  capa- 
cities of  the  substances,  the  ball  will  be  urged  from  places  of 
weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force  when  its  axis  of 
greatest  inductive  capacity  is  placed  along  the  lines  of  force, 
and  in  the  contrary  direction  when  the  axis  of  least  inductive 
capacity  is  placed  in  the  same  direction. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adjust  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  so  as  to  satisfy  this  condition  for  a  ferromagnetic 
crystalline  substance;  but  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in 
denionstrating  by  experiment  the  existence  of  the  forces,  on 
account  of  their  feebleness. 


Appendix. 
Quotations  from  Poisson  regarding  Magneorystallic  Action. 

620.  " la  forme  des  ^dmens  pourra  aussi  influer 

"  sur  cette  intensite ;  et  cette  influence  aura  cela  de  particulier. 

Extract  from  letter  to  the  Editors, 

Glasgow  CoUege,  Nov,  7,  1851. — *  *  *  *  In  the  passage,  as  originally 
published  (line  4  from  beginning  of  foot-note),  the  word  "  more  "  occnired  in 
the  place  of  "less."  The  misti^Le  was  pointed  oat  to  me  last  April  by  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  and  I  immediately  requested  you  to  correct  it^  which  you 
accordingly  did  by  an  intimation  in  the  *'  Errata.'*  When  the  perplexity 
occasioned  by  the  mistake  is  removed,  it  is  obyions  to  any  one  reading  the 
passage  carefully,  that  the  mistake  itsdf  was  only  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  it  is  asserted  that  a  crystal  of  pure  calcareous 
spar  must  have  the  **  least  capacity  for  diamagnetic  induction,  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  axis.*' 

This  conclusion  is  verified  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  who  describes  experiments,  in 
a  paper  published  in  your  September  Number,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  of  calcareous  spar  in  a  direction  paraUel  to 
the  optic  axis  is  to  its  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis  as  57  to  51. — ^I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Thomson. 

[We  have  also  received  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Tyndall, 
who  in  reference  to  a  note  received  by  him  from  Prof.  Thomson,  writes  as 
foUows : — "  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  facts  are  precisely  what  they  are 
"  here  stated  to  be.  Previous  to  writing  the  remarks  in  question,  I  looked 
"  to  the  Errata,  but  not  it  seems  with  sufficient  attention,  for  Professor 
"  Thomson's  correction  escaped  me.  Not  only  do  our  results  agree  in  prin- 
**  dple,  but  the  same  substance  and  form  of  substance  which  Pk^fessor  Thom* 
**  son  had  referred  to  in  illustration  of  his  theory  was  unwittingly  examined 
*'  by  me  in  Berlin,  and  the  exact  result  which  he  had  theoretically  predicted 
"  arrived  at  by  way  of  experiment." — ^Edep.] 
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**  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  la  meme  en  des  sens  diffi^Teiis.  Supposons, 
*'  par  exemple,  que  les  41^mens  magn^tiques  sont  des  ellipeoides 
"  dont  les  axes  ont  la  m6me  direction  dans  toute  T^tendue  d'un 
''  mSme  corps,  et  que  ce  corps  est  une  sphere  aimant^  par 
**  influence,  dans  laquelle  la  force  coercitive  est  nulle ;  les 
^'  attractions  ou  repulsions  qu'elle  exercera  au-dehors  seront 
**  difiG^rentes  dans  le  sens  des  axes  de  ses  dl^mens  et  dans  tout 
"  autre  sens ;  en  sorte  que,  si  Ton  fait  toumer  cette  sphere  sur 
''  elle  mSme,  son  action  sur  un  mdme  point  changera,  en  g^n^l^ 
^  en  grandeur  et  en  direction :  mais,  si  les  ^l^mens  magn^tiques 
**  sont  des  spheres  de  diamines  ^gaux  ou  in^gaux,  ou  bien  s'ils 
*'  s'^cartent  de  la  forme  sph^rique,  mais  qu'Us  soient  disposes 
*^  sans  aucune  r^gularit^  dans  rint^rieur  d'un  corps  aimant^  par 
"  influence,  leurs  formes  n'influeront  plus  sur  les  resultats  qui 
"  dependront  seulement  de  la  somme  de  leurs  volumes,  compart 
"  au  volume  entier  de  ce  corps,*  et  qui  seront  alors  les  mfimes  en 
"  tout  sen&  Ge  dernier  cas  est  celui  du  fet  forg4  et  sans  doute 
''  aussi  des  autres  corps  non  cnstaJlis^s  dans  lesquels  on  a 
"  observe  le  magn^tisme :  mais  il  serait  curieux  de  chercher  si 
"  le  premier  cas  n'aurait  pas  lieu  lorsque  ces  substances  sont 
"  cristalis^es ;  on  pourrait  s*en  assurer  par  rexp^rience,  soit  en 
**  approchant  un  cristal  d'une  aiguille  aimante,  librement  sus- 
"  pendue,  soit  en  faisant  osciller  de  petites  aiguilles  taiUees 
"  dans  des  crista^  en  toute  soite  de  sens  et  soumises  k  Taction 
"  d'un  tr^  fort  aimemt" — Pp.  258,  269,  M^moire  «wr  la  Thioru 
du  Magn^tisme,  par  M.  Poisson«  Lu  k  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences 
le  2  Fevrier,  1824.    MSm.  de  tinst.  1821-22.    Paris,  1826. 

'' la  forme  des  el^mens  et  leurs  positions  par  rapport 

"  aux  plans  fixes  des  coordonn^es  x,  y,  z,  peuvent  influer  sur 
*'  retat  magn^tique  de  A,  et  sur  les  attractions  ou  repulsions 
"  qu'il  exerce  au  dehors.  II  pourrait  mfime  arriver  que  cette 
"  influence  ne  fdt  pas  la  mdme  en  tout  sens,  en  sorte  que,  si  A 
"  etait  une  sphfere  homo^ne,  et  qu'on  fit  toumer  ce  corps  sans 
"  d^placer  son  centre  et  sansrien  changer  aux  foix^es  exterieures 
"  ou  k  la  fonction  F,  les  actions  magn^tiques  de  A  changeraient 
"  ndanmoins  en  grandeur  et  en  direction.  Ce  cas  singulier, 
'*  que  nous  avons  Aijk  indiqu^  dans  le  pr^ambule  de  ce  Memoire, 

*  [Thi8  error  was  oorrecied  by  Poisson  himself  in  a  subsequent  memoir.] 

r 
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"  ne  s'^tant  pas  encore  pr^ent^  k  Tobservation,  nous  Texclurons 
*'  de  nos  recherches,  qnant  k  present,  et  nous  allons,  en  cons^- 
''  quence^  determiner  les  relations  qni  doivent  exister  entre  of, 
"  /S',  «/,*  et  les  quantity  a^,  fi^,  y^,f  pour  qu'il  n'ait  pas  lieu." 
—Ibid.  p.  278. 

621.  The  following  explanation  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
Poisson's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  last  quotation,  and 
to  show  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  theory  of  which  an  outline 
has  been  given  above. 

A  sphere  of  any  homogeneous  magnetizable  substance  being 
placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force,  intensity  B,  let  the  direction 
of  the  force  make  angles  whose  cosines  are  I,  m,  n  with  three 
rectangular  axes  J&xed  relatively  to  the  substance;  and  let 
^>  A  7  ^  ^^^  components  of  the  induced  magnetization.  Pois- 
son  deduces,  from  his  hypothesis  of  magnetic  fluids,  equations  j 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  following  : — 

a=z(Al  +B'm+(fn)R') 

P^ziA'l+Bm  +C'n)R  V  (4) 

y=^{A'l+ff'm+Cn)R) 

where  A,B,  etc.,  are  coefficients  depending  solely  on  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  These  equations  are  deducible  from  the 
axioms  and  the  hypothetical  principle  of  the  superposition  of 
magnetic  inductions,  stated  above,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring at  all  to  the  hypothesis  of  ''  fluids."  All  that  remains 
of  Poisson's  theory  is  confined  to  the  case  of  non- crystalline 
matter,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  proved  that  A,  B,  and  C 
must  be  equal  to  one  another,  and  that  each  of  the  other  six 
coefficients  must  vanish ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  establishing  any  relations  among  the  nine  co- 
efficients which  must  hold  for  matter  in  general  I  have  found 
that  the  following  relations,  reducing  the  number  of  independent 

*  Component  intenBitiea  of  magnetization. 

f  Components  of  the  magnetizing  force. 

t  The  products  of  the  first  members  of  Poisson's  three  equations  in  p.  278 
of  his  first  Mimoire,  into  k,  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volomes  of  the  mag- 
netic elements  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  body,  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  three  components  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  (a,  ^,  y) ;  and  if 
A,  B,  etc.,  be  taken  to  denote  the  values  of  the  products  of  k  into  Poisson's 
coefiicients  P,  Q,  etc.,  respectively,  the  equatiens  in  the  text  coincide  lirith 
those  of  Poisson. 
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coefScients  fix)m  nine  to  six,  must  be  fulfilled,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  substance : — 

^=(7',   Cr=^A\   A^^B  (6), 

the  demonstration  [added  below,  §  621]  being  founded  on  no 
uncertain  or  special  hypothesis,  but  on  the  principle  that  a 
sphere  of  matter  of  any  kind,  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force, 
and  made  to  turn  round  an  axis  fixed  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  force,  cannot  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mechanical  effect 
All  theconclusions  with  reference  to  magnecrystallic  action  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  abstract  are  founded  on  these  relations. 
[622.  Demonstraiion:  January  1872. — Because  the  field  of 
force  is  uniform  the  dynamical  action  experienced  by  the  mag- 
netized sphere  if  of  unit  volume  consists  simply  of  a  couple 
(§  499)  whose  components  are 

{Pn-^ym)R,  {yl-^an)R,  {am^pl)R  (6), 

expressions  which  show  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is 
perpendicular  to  (/,  m,  n).  Now  remembering  that  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates  are  fixed  relatively  to  the  substance,  suppose  it  to 
be  turned,  carrying  OY  and  OZ  with  it  round  the  axis  OX, 
through  an  infinitesimal  angle  di^ ;  and  let  ^  denote  the  angle 
between  the  plane  YOX  and  the  plane  of  OX  and  (/,  m,  w). 
The  work  done  by  the  magnetized  substance  during  this  motion 
will  be  {my--nP)Rd4^  (7), 

which,  if  we  put  /=:cosd,  m  =  sindcos^,  n  =  sindsin^«  and 
use  (4),  becomes 

i?{Bin^co8^(^'co00-il''nn0)  +  8in'9[(C-^BiD0coa0+^'coB*0-O'riD>^]}<f^  (8). 
Litegrating  this  expression  from  ^= 0  to  ^  =  29r,  we  find 

for  the  integral  amount  of  work  done  during  a  revolution  roimd 
OX.  But  this  must  be  zero,  for  avoidance  of  the  "perpetual 
motion,"  *  since  the  body  is  brought  back  to  its  primitive  position 
and  physical  condition  at  the  end  of  the  motion ;  and  therefore 
ff=z(f.  Similarly,  by  turning  the  body  once  round  the  axis 
OY,  we  prove  that  C''z=iA\  and  by  turning  it  round  OZwe 
prove  that^^=^.  Thus  are  established  the  three  relations 
between  the  co-efficients  expressed  by  equations  (5)  abova 
623.  To  find  a  symmetrical  expression  for  the  work  done  in 

*  See  below,  §  670,  footnote. 
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any  infinitesimal  rotation,  remark  that  when  /  ia  constant  we 

have  d6=:-—=z—. 

n  "^  m  ' 

Hence  (my — fi)8)tf^= ydn+pdm. 

Hence  by  (7)  and  corresponding  expressions  for  the  work  done 
in  infinitesimal  rotations,  round  OF  and  OZ,  we  find  for  the 
whole  work,  dQ,  done  by  any  infinitesimal  rotation  whatever 

dQ=R{adl+Pdn+ydm)  (9). 

Using  in  this  for  a,  fi,  y,  their  expressions  by  (4),  as  linear 
functions  of  /,  m,  n,  and  looking  to  the  relations  (5)  established 
between  the  coeflBlcients,  we  see  that  dQ  is  a  complete  differ- 
ential of  a  quadratic  function  of  I,  m,  n,  as  if  these  were  three 
independent  variables ;  and  therefore  by  integration 

Q=^l{Al'+Bm*+Cn*+2amn+2bnl+2clm)R'  (10), 

where  a,  h,  c  denote  respectively  the  value  of  either  members  of 
the  three  equations  (5).  Hence  by  differentiation  and  compari- 
son with  (4), 

IdQ      ^     IdQ  IdQ  .„x 

and  G=}(ai+^m+yn)/2  (12). 

This  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  exhaustion  of  energy  (Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  549)  in  letting  the  globule 
come  from  any  place  of  zero  magnetic  force,  into,  its  actual 
position  in  the  supposed  magnetic  field.  Compare  §  732,  and 
§  722  (70)  bis,  and  §  503  (2). 

624.  The  elementary  theory  of  the  transformation  of  quad- 
ratic functions  shows  how,  when  A,  B,  C,  a,h,c  are  known  for 
any  one  set  of  three  rectangular  axes  in  the  substance,  we  can 
find  determinately  by  aid  of  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  a 
set  of  three  rectangular  axes  such  that  if  we  take  them  for  axes 
of  X,  F,  Z,  the  coefficients  of  mn,  nl,  Im  will  vanish  in  the 
transformed  quadratic  function,  and  we  should  have  simply 

Q=i{A?+Bm}  +  Cn*)B^  (18), 

and  a=:AlR,  p=BmRy  y^CnR  (14). 

Hence  the  propositions  of  §§  612,  613,  614.] 
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XXXL  Magnetic  Permeahility,  and  Analogues  in  Eledro-staiic 

IndiLdion,  Conduction  of  Heat,  and  Fluid  Motion. 

March  1872. 

626.  Supposing  the  coeflBlcients  A,  B,  G,  and  a,  h,  e  of 
§§  621. ..624,  (5)  and  (10),  to  be  known  for  a  particular  set 
of  axes  in  a  substance  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  its  susceptibility  for  magnetization  in  any 
given  direction.  Let  a  sphere  of  the  substance  be  placed  in  a 
uniform  field  of  force  having  components  F,  0,  H  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  co-ordinates.  By  §  623  (11)  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  magnetization 

a^AF+cO+hH 

prrcF+BO+aH     }  (1); 

y^bF+aG+CH 
and  denoting  by  i  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  magnetization, 
and  /,  m,  n  its  direction-cosines, 

,=V(a»+^«+y)  (2), 


i 


t  t 


=^.    n^l  (3). 


Conceive  now  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  the  substance  of  any 
length  along  the  lines  of  magnetization  to  be  removed.  The 
magnetic  force  in  the  hollow  space  will  be  compounded  of  the 
force  of  the  field  (F,  G,  H)  and  the  force  due  to  the  free  surface- 
polarity  of  the  sphere ;  and  therefore  (§610,  2,  foot-note)  if  we 
denote  by  JT,  F,  Z  its  components^  we  have 

X^F-^^,     Y^G-^^,    Z^H-^^-  (4). 

a  o  O 

It  is  this  which  is  the  magnetizing  force  actually  experienced 
by  the  bar  in  its  position  as  part  of  the  sphere.  The  magnet- 
ization induced  by  it  is  of  intensity  V  (a*  +  )8*  +  7^,  and  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar^s  length.  Hence  the  magnetic  suscep- 
tibility of  the  substance  in  the  direction  (3)  of  this  bar  is 

To  find  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  any  direction  (I,  m,  n) 
explicitly  in  terms  of  I,  m,  n  and  the  co-efficients  A,  B,  C,  a,  h,  c, 
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all  that  IB  necessaiy  is  to  eliminate  a,  jS,  7,  JT,  Y,  Z,  F,  0,  H 
from  (6)  by  means  of  the  nine  equations  (1),  (3),  (4).  The 
algebraic  process  required  involves  only  the  solution  of  the 
three  Unear  equations  (I)  for  F^  0,  ff.  The  simplified  solution 
given  in  the  following  section  may  be  regarded  as  algebraically 
equivalent  to  an  expression  of  the  preceding  direct  solution  in 
terms  of  symmetrical  fdnctions  of  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation. 
626.  To  simplify  let  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  chosen  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  principal  axes  (§611)  of  magnetic 
susceptibility.  This  makes  a  =  0,  6  =  0,  c  =  0,  and  we  have 
a=AF,   I3=BG,   y^CH  (6), 

^={.-^y.  r-(.-i|5)<,,  z=(:-i|^ir      (7). 

Hence  by  (5),  (3),  and  (2)  we  have,  for  the  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility in  the  direction  Z,  m,  % 

1 


(8), 


where  A= -—r ,    fi= -— ^  ,     v= ~-^  (9). 

1-^  1-^  1-^ 

3  8  8 

627.  The  coefficients  denoted  in  (9)  by  X,  /i,  v  are  the  three 
principal  magnetic  susceptibilities,  as  we  see  by  considering 
the  cases  in  which  (/,  m,  n)  coincides  with  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates. By  equations  (9),  conversely,  for  the  inductive  mag- 
netization of  a  sphere  when  its  principal  susceptibilities  X,  /*>  v 
are  given,  we  find 

^'^T^x  ^"h5'  ^"i+5       ^^^^' 

^8  ^  8  '^  3 

628.  In  the  exposition  of  Faraday's  great  electro-static  dis- 
covery, given  above  (§§  36. ..50),  I  pointed  out  a  perfectly  close 
analogy  between  the  mathematical  theories  of  the  electro-polar 
induction  which  he  found  to  be  experienced  by  insulators  in  a 
field  of  electric  force,  of  the  inductive  magnetization  of  ferro- 
magnetics, air,  and  dia-magnetics,  and  of  the  conduction  of 
heat  through  a  heterogeneous  solid.  This  volume  wiU  end 
with  a  fourth  analogy  (§§  761... 763,  below),  in  which  it  will 
be  shown  that  precisely  the  same  laws  and  mathematical  ex- 
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pressbns  are  applicable  to  the  flow  of  a  frictionleSB  incom- 
pressible liquid,  through  a  porous  solid  of  infinitely  fine  texture, 
when  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is  throughout  irrotational  (or 
such  as  may  be  produced  fix)m  rest  by  any  motion  given  to  the 
boundary  of  the  liquid).  The  singular  combination  of  mathe- 
matical acuteness,  with  experimental  research  and  profound 
physical  speculation,  which  Faraday,  though  not  a  "mathe- 
matician," presented,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  his  use  of 
the  expression,  conducting  power  of  a  magnetic  Tnediumfor  lines 
of  force,  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  to  §  44,  above.  The  ana- 
logue corresponding  to  conducting  power  of  a  solid  for  heat,  or, 
as  it  is  shortly  called,  "thermal  conductivity,"  is,  in  electro- 
static induction,  the  "  specific  inductive  capacity "  of  the 
di-electric;  in  magnetism  it  is  not  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  magnetic  inductive  capacity, — a  quality  which  is  negative 
in  dia-magnetics,  but  it  is  Farada/s  "conducting  power  for 
lines  of  force;"  and  in  hydrokinetics  it  is  (§  753,  below)  flux 
per  unit  area,  per  unit  intensity  of  energy.  The  common  word 
"permeability"  seems  well  adapted  to  express  the  specific 
quality  in  each  of  the  four  analogous  subjects.  Adopting  it 
we  have  thermal  permeability,  a  synonym  for  thermal  con- 
ductivity ;  permeability  for  lines  of  electric  force,  a  synonym 
for  the  electro-static  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulator;  mag- 
netic permeability,  a  synonym  for  conducting  power  for  lines 
of  magnetic  force ;  and  hydrokinetic  permeability,  a  name  for 
the  specific  quality  of  a  porous  solid,  according  to  which,  when 
placed  in  a  moving  frictionless  liquid,  it  modifies  the  flow. 

629.  To  find  the  relation  between  what  has  been  called  above 
magnetic  susceptibility  and  magnetic  permeability,  consider  a 
body  with  no  intrinsic  magnetization  (§  698,  below)  surrounded 
by  air  in  a  magnetic  field.  Let  A  be  any  infinitesimal  area  of 
its  surface  cutting  perpendicularly  one  of  the  three  principal 
inductive  axes  of  the  substance  in  its  neighbourhood.  Let  S- 
be  the  normal  component  of  the  magnetization  induced  in  the 
substance  infinitely  near  A ;  and  let  iV,  N'  be  the  values  of 
the  normal  component  force  at  external  and  internal  points 
infinitely  near  A,  the  latter  according  to  the  polar  definition 
(§617,  Postscript).    We  have  [§  473  (1),  and  §  7] 

iV^'=iVr-4T^  .  (11). 
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Let  now  /i  be  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the  direction  of  the 

nonnal,  so  that  (§610,  3,  definition  2)  we  have 

^=/i2^'  (12). 

Eliminating  &  from  this  by  (11),  we  have  iV=  JV— 47r^', 

and  therefore  ^    .  .  .  no\ 

jp=l+iirfji  (18). 

Hence  (compare  §  44,  above)  1  +  Airfi  is  the  magnetic  pennea- 
bility  of  the  substance  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  axis 
perpendicular  to  A.  Thus  we  see  that  if  /a,  fi,  y!  denote  the 
three  principal  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  a  substance,  and 
w,  t/,  vf  its  principal  magnetic  permeabilities,  we  have 

iB  =  l+4ir/tt,    «'=l+47r/i',    »''=l+4ir/i''  (14). 

630.  Experiment  has  hitherto  given  but  little  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  different  substances. 
Comparisons  of  the  susceptiblities  of  dia-magnetics  and  feeble 
ferro-magnetics  with  one  another  and  with  that  of  iron  have 
been  attempted ;  but  the  only  determination  in  absolute  measure 
hitherto  made  or  even  attempted  is  that  of  Thalfe*  for  iron. 
He  found  the  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  different  specimens 
to  be  very  different  The  greatest  susceptibility  which  he  found 
was  in  some  specimens  of  the  best  soft  iron,  and  amounted  to 
about  45.  "  Coercive  force,"  the  laws  of  which  are  at  present 
wholly  unknown,  exists  to  a  great  degree  in  aU  varieties  of 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  softest  iron ;  and  varies  very  much 
in  the  same  specimen  with  its  state  of  temper.  It  complicates 
excessively  every  investigation  regarding  the  inductive  quali- 
ties  of  iron  and  steeL  On  the  other  hand  (smd  particularly 
now  that  the  British  Association  has  given  to  experimenters 
standards  of  electric  resistance  in  absolute  electro-magnetic 
measure,"!"  ^^^  important  contributions  towards  the  general 
practice  of  the  absolute  system)  it  is  a  veiy  easy  thing  to 
measure,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  absolute  value  of 


*  ^  Recherches  but  les  propri^t^s  magn^tiqnes  du  fer."  Par  T.  B.  Thal^n. 
Extrait  des  actes  de  la  Soci^t^  Boyale  des  8ciencM  d^UpeaL  S^rie  iii*.  T. 
iv.     Upaal,  1861. 

t  British  Aasooiation  Committee  on  Electric  Measurement,  appointed  first 
in  the  year  1860,  and  reappointed  after  that  from  year  to  year.  A  reprint 
of  its  Buccessive  Bextorts  coUected.  is  being  made  by  the  Committee,  with 
permission  of  the  Conncil.of  the  British  Association,  and  wiU  soon  be  read^ 
for  publication  in  a  separate  form. 
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tGe  inductive  quality  of  substances  destitute  of  coercive  force. 
(All  fluids  are  necessarily  so ;  and,  as  stated  in  §  609,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  dia-magnetics,  and  all  homogeneous  substances 
of  feeble  ferro-magnetic  quality,  are  nearly  so.)  As  yet  no 
such  measurement  has  been  made,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  some  experimenter  will  take  up  the  subject 

631.  Thal^n's  number,  45,  gives,  according  to  (14),  1  +  47r  X  45, 
or  about  566  for  the  permeability  of  the  best  soft  iron«  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  inductive  susceptibility  of  cobalt  is  greater 
than  that  of  soft  iron,  but  this  seems  to  be  by  no  means  certain ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  all  other  substances  hitherto 
experimented  on  are  less  susceptible  than  iron.  The  permea- 
bilities of  all  ferro-magnetics  exceed  unity,  but  only  by  very 
small  fractions,  except  the  few  so-called  magnetic  metals,  or 
substances  containing  them  in  large  proportion.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  no  substance  has  been  discovered  for  which 
the  permeability  falls  short  of  unity  by  more  than  a  very 
minute  fraction,  as  is  shown  by  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
forces  due  to  dia-magnetic  induction  in  all  cases  which  have 
been  hitherto  observed.  If  we  knew  something  instead  of 
nothing  of  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetic  induction,  we 
should  probably  see  that  the  permeability  of  every  substance 
must  be  positive. 

XXXIL  Diagrams  of  lAiMS  of  Force  ;  to  illustrate  Magnetic 
Permeability.     [May  29,  1872.] 

632.  The  differential  equation  for  lines  of  force  in  void  space 
resulting  fh)m  the  Newtonian  law  is  always  integrable  when 
the  distribution  is  symmetrical  round  an  axis,  as  was  first 
shown  in  an  article  ''On  the  Equations  of  Motion  of  Heat 
referred  to  Curvilinear  Co-ordinates  "  in  the  Camibridge  Mathe- 
TJuUical  Journal  thus : — In  the  case  of  symmetry  round  an  axis, 
take  for  co-ordinates  x  along  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  y  per- 
pendicular to  it  in  any  plane  through  it.  Laplace  and  Poisson's 
equation  becomes 

d*F.rf*F.  1  dV 

Therefore  through  void  space, 
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The  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  force  is 

This,  in  virtue  of  (1),  is  rendered  integrable  by  the  factor  y,  cuid 
therefore  the  integral  equation  of  the  lines  of  force  is 

^  =  const.,         \ 

For  example  let  y_     fue  ,g. 

so  that  the  distribution  of  force  is  that  of  a  uniform  field,  of 
intensity  F,  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  infinitesimal 
magnet,  of  magnetic  moment  fi,  placed  with  its  magnetic  axis 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  undisturbed  force.     We  find 


f—    t^y" 


(^•+y')* 


-i^'  (4); 


which,  if  we  put  2fi      .       ,  2^^    ^.  ,.. 

-^=a«,  and  ^=i'  Wi 

g^-^  .•=6.-.^;^  (6); 


or,  resolved  for  x, 


On  account  of  the  double  sign  of  the  radical  in  (6)  we  may, 
without  loss  of  generaUiy,  suppose  a  always  positive ;  and  the 
branches  of  the  curves  corresponding  to  negative  values  of  the 
radical  will  then  correspond  to  the  case  in  which  the  magnet 
is  placed  in  the  position  in  which,  if  it  were  rigidly  magnetized, 
and  free  to  turn,  its  equilibrium  would  be  unstable.  In  these 
branches,  which  for  brevity  will  be  called  exjlected,  j^  is  every- 
where greater  than  6* ;  wMe  in  the  branches  corresponding  to 
a  magnet  placed  in  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  which  will 
be  called  inflected,  y^  is  everywhere  less  than  h\  Of  the 
annexed  woodcuts,*  fig.  1  represents  the  entire  series  of  both 
sets  of  branches  for  all  positive  values  of  6* ;  fig.  2  the  whole 

*  From  photographs  of  large-scale  diagrams  calculated  from  equation,  (7), 
and  drawn  for  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
about  twenty-three  years  ago  by  Mr.  D.  Macfarlane,  to  illustrate  fluid  motion 
and  the  allied  subjects  of  physical  mathematics. 
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series  of  inflected  branches ;  fig.  3  the  whole  series  of  exflected 
branches ;  and  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  selections  from  the  two  sets  to 
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FlQ.  1, 

illustrate  inductive  influences  of  spherical  bodies  of  various 
qualities,  placed  in  a  uniform  current  of  incompressible  Motion- 


Fio.  2. 
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less  liquid,  or  in  imifonn  fields  of  electric  or  magnetic  force. 
The  two  double  points  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  4  correspond  to 

'  Radios  of  Circle  =<& 


a 

Pia.  8. 


794X0.  ^^---<._^    ^^^/.\ 


Fia.  4. 
a 


the  pairs  of  equal  roots  y—jr^^   ^~""i72'  ^^^^  *^®  *^^ 


quintics 


y«(y«-ft>^±a«)  =  0 
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have  when  6  =  —  =  1-376.    A  circle  (fig.  4)  described  from  the 
origin  as  centre  through  these  doable  points,  and  therefore 


Fio.fi. 

having  7—  for  radius,  cuts  perpendicularly  each  of  the  inflected 
curves,  except  the  one  given  by  6=7—  >  which  it  cuts  through 

the  double  points  at  angles  of  ±  tsuar^j-  • 

Radius  of  Circle  a(k 


a 

Fig.  6. 
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Of  the  exflected  curves  (fig.  3),  that  given  by  J  =  0  consists 
of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  having  its  centre  at  the  origin,  together 
with  the  parts  of  the  axis  of  x  external  to  that  circle,  each 
doubled ;  or  the  same  circle,  together  with  the  part  of  the  axis 
of  X  within  it,  doubled. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  lines  of  electric  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £ui  uncharged  insulated  metal  globe  placed  in  a  uniform 
field  of  electric  force.  It  also  represents  (§  631)  without 
sensible  distinction  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neigh- 

tf=   -48 
r=l-34Xa. 


b=l-8Xa 


a 

Fig.  7. 


bourhood  of  a  globe  of  soft  iron  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 
Fig.  6  represents  the  stream  lines  of  a  frictionless  incom- 
pressible Uquid  passing  a  fixed  spherical  obstacle. 

633.  To  investigate  the  relation  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  solid  globe  of  any  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  homogeneous  material  destitute  of  intrinsic  magnet- 
ism, put  into  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  with  one  of  the  three 
principal  axes  (§  611)  if  the  substance  be  not  isotropic,  placed 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force : — Let  n  be  the  permeability  of  the 
substance  (§  629)  and  r  the  radius  of  the  globe.  The  induced 
magnetization  being  (§610)  uniform,  and  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  field,  its  action  through  external  space  will 
(§  610,  foot-note)  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  infinitely  small 
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magnet  at  its  centm  Henc^  using  the  notation  of  (5)  in  (3), 
and  instead  of  admitting  the  negative  sign  for  the  radical, 
taking  the  proper  diamagnetic  formtda  by  itself,  we  have 

(external)  <J  U* -ry ;  i  j^   ^g^^ 


y       '    l(a>'+y«) 


for  the  potential  in  external  space  due  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
globe  and  the  uniform  force  of  the  field.  Throughout  the  in- 
ternal space  the  force  is  (§610,  foot-note)  uniform,  £md  its 
potential  must  be  of  the  form  Cx.  Choosing  C  so  that  at  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  (radius  r)  the  external  and  internal  poten- 
tials shaU  be  equal,  we  find 

^=jW— — 2|a? (ferromagnetic)  ^ 

(internal)  ^  /  ,      x  >         (9). 


+2b?  . . .  (diamagnetic)     j 

From  this  and  (8)  we  find,  for  the  force  at  any  point  in  the 

axis  of  re,         r  I      a*\  \ 

\  X^F\l'\ —  I  •  •  •  (ferromagnetic)  J 

(external)^  )      ^(  I  (LOy, 

I  -r=i^I  1-— ]  .  . .  (diamagnetic)     I 

C  Z=^[l— J^j . .  (ferromagnetic)  ^ 
(internal)^  )  /  I  (11). 

/  Z=F(  1+J— j . .  (diamagnetic      I 

For  points  in  the  axis  of  x  infinitely  near  one  another  x=ir, 
and  (§  629)  we  have 

JC(extemal)_ 

Jt(intemal)  ~ 

Hence,  by  (10)  and  (11), 


2~ 


a* 


(ferromagnetic) 


(diamagnetic) 


(12); 
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or  (resolving  for  r) 

rasg^  '^"^     • . .  (ferromagnetio) 

For  great  values  of  «r  we  have 

Hence  for  such  values  of  w  as  those  discovered  in  soft  iron  by 
Thal^n  (§  631  above)  the  value  of  r  would  be  only  greater  by 
about  7^  part  than  that  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  circles  shown 
in  figs.  5  and  7  were  described  with  radii  chosen  at  random. 
By  measuring  them  in  proportion  to  a  in  each  case,  I  find  that 
the  permeabilities  of  the  inductively  magnetized  globes  whose 
influence  on  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  is  represented  in  those 
diagrams  to  be  respectively  2'3  and  *48. 

XXXIII.  On  the  Forces  eocperienced  by  Smatt  Spheres  under 
Magnetic  Influence ;  and  on  some  of  the  Phenomena  pre- 
sented by  Diamagnetic  Svbstances. 

pTrom  the  Cambridge  (md  DubUn  MathemaJtkal  Joumal,  May  1847.] 

634.  The  circumstance  that  a  magnet*  attracts  small  pieces 
of  iron,  is  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  which  was  first  ob- 
served ;  and  an  analogous  action,  presented  by  rubbed  amber, 
first  drew  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  Now  it 
has  since  been  discovered  that  no  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  bodies  can  result  from  magnetism  in  one,  unless 
the  other  be  also  magnetized,  emd  that  no  electric  force  can 
exist  unless  each  body  be  electrically  excited.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  forces  originally  observed  are  the  consequences 
of  a  temporary  magnetic  or  electric  state  induced  in  a  neutral 
body,  when  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  or  of  an 
electrified  body. 

*  Originally  a  piece  of  magnetio  iron-ore  or  loadstone.  The  teim  may  now 
be  applied  to  any  mass  possessing  permanent  magnetism,  and  may  even  be 
extended  to  a  galyanic  wire  of  any  form. 
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In  the  following  paper  the  law  of  such  phenomena  with 
reference  to  magnetism'^  is  considered.  It  is  easily  shown 
however  that,  by  taking  i  =  1  in  the  formulfle  obtained  below, 
the  corresponding  results  for  small  insulated  conductors,  elec- 
trified by  influence,  may  be  obtained,  although  the  physical 
problems  are  entirely  distinct 

635.  We  may  commence  by  considering  the  case  of  a  small 
sphere  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  other  substance  susceptible  of 
magnetic  induction ;  and  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  formulae 
expressing  the  results  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  small 
cube  by  merely  altering  the  value  of  a  certain  coeflScient ;  and 
in  general  to  the  case  of  a  small  portion  of  matter  of  any 
form,  such  that  in  whatever  way  it  be  turned,  the  resultant 
axis  of  magnetization,  for  the  whole  mass,  shall  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force. 

636.  It  is  well  known  [and  proved  in  §  609  above]  that  if 
a  small  homogeneous  sphere  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  other 
substance  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  it  wiU  become  uniformly  magnet- 
ized, throughout  its  mass,  with  an  intensity  numerically  ex- 
pressed by  multiplying  the  magnetizing  force,  by  a  coefi&cient 
independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sphere.  Thus  if  12  denote 
the  resultant  force  of  the  magnet,  or  the  force  that  it  would 
exert  upon  an  imaginary  unit  of  magnetism,  at  the  position 
occupied  by  the  sphere,  of  which  we  suppose  the  dimensions 
to  be  so  small  that  12  has  sensibly  the  same  value  emd  direction 
throughout ;  and  if  k  be  the  intensity  of  the  induced  magnet- 
ism; we  have  3e 

K  =  ~fl  (1), 

where  i  is  a  proper  fraction  (nearly  equal  to  imiiy  for  soft  iron) 
depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  substance  for  magnetic  in- 
duction. 

*  This  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  inyestigation  by  any 
writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  although  the  nature  of  the  result,  in  the  case 
of  magnetism,  appears  to  be  entirely  understood  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Thus, 
from  §  2418  of  his  Experimental  JResearches  [quoted  below,  in  the  text  Q  646)] 
we  might  infer  that  a  small  sphere  or  cube  of  soft  iron  would  in  some  cases  be 
**  urged  along,  and  in  others  obliquely  or  directly  across  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  ;**  and  that  all  the  phenomena  would  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that 
such  a  portion  of  matter,  when  under  magnetic  action,  tends  to  move  from 
places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger  force. 
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637.  If  the  force  R  were  rigorously  constant  in  magnitude 
and  direction  throughout  the  whole  space  8  occupied  by  the 
sphere,  then  there  would  be  no  resulting  force  tending  to  move 
the  sphere ;  as,  for  example,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be,  without 
committing  an  appreciable  error,  in  the  case  of  a  ball  of  iron  of 
any  ordinary  dimensions  magnetized  by  the  terrestrial  force. 
In  the  investigation  which  follows  we  shall  therefore  have  to 
consider  the  small  variation  of  R  through  the  space  8,  but 
although  considering  the  effect  of  this  small  variation  in  caus- 
ing a  moving  force  upon  the  magnetized  sphere,  we  may  neglect 
the  deviation  from  rigorous  uniformity  of  magnetization  which 
it  will  produce. 

638.  Let  jr,Y,Zhe  the  components  of  R  at  the  point  (x,  y,  2), 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  small  sphere.  At  any 
point  (x+f),  (2/+g),  («  +  A),  in  the  sphere,  we  shall  have,  for 
the  components  of  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  magnet, 

Tr,d7.,d7    ,d7. 
^+^-^+^^+&*' 

„,dZ.,dZ    ,dZ. 

By  considering  the  effects  of  these  forces  upon  the  elements  (as 
for  instance  thin  bars,  in  the  direction  of  magnetization)  into 
which  the  magnetized  sphere  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided,  it 
is  easily  shown  [§  500  above],  as  has  also  been  done  by  Poisson, 
that  the  components  of  the  resulting  force  on  the  sphere  are 
given  by  the  equations 

^    dX      ,  ^dX         ^dX 
dx  dy  dz         ' 

^    d7      j.dT  ,dY 

„    dZ       ,,dZ  ,dZ 

^=;^"''^-'+^''^-'^+^''^-''^ 

where  <r  is  the  volume  of  the  sphere,  and  I,  nt,  n  the  cosines 
of  the  angles  made  by  the  direction  of  magnetization  with  the 
axes.     Now  since  this  direction  is  that  of  the  force  22,  we  have 
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'=!• 


m=-^,    «=-^. 


Hence,  since  k  =  7-i-B,  we  have 

4ir 


iie   \     dx 
"Av    \     dx 


-^+''?+-f) 


+"§+-? 
+^-1+^ 


) 


(2). 


639.  Now  if  jR  be  due  to  any  magnet,  or  to  a  closed  galvanic 
current,  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  necessarily  a  complete  differential, 
and  therefore  ve  have 


dT 
dz' 


dZ 


dZ 


dX 


'  dx 


(8). 


._     _=_      ^. 
'  dy^    dx      dz  ^    dy' 

Modifying  the  second  members  of  (2)  by  means  of  these  equa- 
tions, we  find 

dx 


-,     8t    (^dX,^dT,„dZ\  Zi     „dR 

4v   \    dy  '      dy         dy  J  4a-        djf 

„     8i    l-.dX,-dT.„dZ\  8i 
From  these  we  deduce 


4ir         dz 


(4). 


Fdx+  ady+Hdt=::^<r.  BdR 


-HS--^) 


(5), 


which  expresses  fully  the  result  of  equations  (4). 

640.  The  interpretation  of  this  result  shows  that  a  sphere  of 
soft  iron  is  urged  in  the  direction  in  which  the  magnetizing 
force  increases  most  rapidly ;  the  components  of  the  force  in 
different  directions  being  expressible  by  the  differential  coeffi- 

Q 

cients  of  the  function  r~<riJ*.     Thus  in  some  cases  it  may 

actually  be  urged  across  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force. 
For  instance,  if  a  ball  of  soft  iron  be  placed  symnietrically  with 
respect  to  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  line  joining  them,  it  will  be  urged  towards 
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tliia  line  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it,  although  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  parallel  to  it;  or  if  the  magnetizing  force 
be  due  to  a  straight  galvanic  wire,  a  ball  of  soft  iron  will  be 
attracted  towards  the  wire,  although  the  force  on  an  imaginary 
"  magnetic  point***  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  through  it  tmd 
the  wire. 

641.  The  positions  of  equilibrium  of  a  small  sphere  acted 
upon  by  the  magnetic  forces  alone,  will  be  points  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  jB*  is  stationary  in  value,  or  points  where 
d(IP)  =  0.  This  condition  is  satisfied  by  either  E  =  0,  or 
dR  =  0.  Hence  the  sphere  will  be  in  equilibrium  at  points 
where  the  resultant  magnetizing  force  vanishes ;  where  it  is  a 
maximum  or  minimum ;  or  where  it  is  stationary  in  valua 

642.  A  position  of  stable  equilibrium  will  be  such  that  R^ 
diminishes  in  every. direction  from  it;  and  hence^  if  there  be 
any  point,  external  to  the  magnet,  at  which  the  resultant  force 
has  a  maximum  value,  it  would  be  a  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium for  a  small  ball  of  soft  iron,  and  emy  other  position  of 
equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable. 

643.  According  to  Mr.  Faraday's  recent  researches,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  a  great  many  substances  susceptible  of 
magnetic  induction,  of  such  a  kind  that  for  them  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  i  is  negative.  These  he  calls  diamagnetic  sub- 
stances, and,  in  describing  the  remarkable  results  to  which 
his  experiments  conducted  him  with  reference  to  induction 
in  diamagnetic  matter,  he  says :  "  all  the  phenomena  resolve 
themselves  into  this,  that  a  portion  of  such  matter,  when  under 
magnetic  action,  tends  to  move  from -stronger  to  weaker  places 
or  points  of  forca"*  This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
result  obtained  above ;  and  it  appears  that  the  law  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  induction  discovered  by  Faraday  with  reference 
to  diamagnetics  may  be  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  magnetic  induction,  by  merely  supposing  the 
coefficient  i  to  have  a  negative  value.f 

644.  In  the  case  of  a  diamagnetic  sphere,  the  consideration 
of  the  stability  or  instability  of  equilibrium  in  different  posi- 

*  Experimental  Researches,  §  2418. 

f  The  law  of  induction  in  a  mass  of  any  form,  whether  of  magnetic  or 
diamagnetio  matter,  may  be  stated  aa  followa: — Let  B  be  the  magnetic 

21 
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tions,  is  extremely  interesting.  Thus,  at  a  point  where  R^  is 
a  minimum,  a  small  sphere  of  diamagnetic  matter  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  at  any  point 
for  which  the  force  vanishes ;  even  if  we  take  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  sphere,  it  is  readily  shown  that  stable  positions 
of  equilibrium  may  exist.  Thus  a  hollow  cylindrical  bar- 
magnet  (if  sufficiently  powerful),  held  with  its  axis  vertical, 
would  support  a  small  diamagnetic  sphere  in  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  at  a  point  in  the  axis,  a  little  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  magnet.  For,  considering  different  points  in 
the  axis,  we  perceive  that  there  ia  one  below  the  lower  end  (at 

a  distance  =  -^ »  if  a,  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  be  very  great 

compared  with  its  thickness,  and  very  small  compared  with  its 
length,  and  if  the  distribution  of  magnetism  be  uniform)  at 
which  the  resultant  force  is  a  maximum.  If,  on  moving  a 
small  diamagnetic  sphere  upwards  from  this  position,  we  arrive 
at  a  point  where  the  force  urging  it  upwards  is  greater  than  the 
weight,  and  then  let  it  move  freely  from  rest,  it  will  oscillate 
about  a  position  of  stable  eqidlibrium.  It  will  probably  be 
impossible  ever  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  magnet  strong  enough,  and  a  diamagnetic 
substance  sufficiently  light,  as  the  forces  manifested  in  all  cases 
of  diamagnetic  induction  hitherto  examined  are  excessively 
feeble. 

646.  A  very  curious  phenomenon  might  readily  be  observed, 
according  to  the  results  given  above,  by  placing  two  bar-mag- 
nets, with  similar  poles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ball  of  soft 
iron  allowed  to  move  in  a  horizontal  straight  line  (or  suspended 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  motion  which  ccm  take  place  is  in 
a  circle  of  considerable  radius).  Thus  if  a  pole,  S,  of  a  bar- 
magnet  which  we  may  regard  for  simplicity  as  very  long  and 
thin,  be  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ball  will  be  drawn 
towards  the  point  A,  in  which  a  perpendicular  from  S  meets 
the  line  of  motion,  and  A  will  therefore  be  a  position  of  stable 

force  upon  a  point  within  an  infinitely  amaU  Bpherical  aorface,  deecribed 
round  a  point  P  in  the  mass,  resulting  from  the  magnetism  of  all  the  matter 
external  to  this  surface.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetism  at  P  is  equal  to 
ll^iriB,  and  its  direction  is  that  of  the  residtant  force  B, 
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equilibrium.  If  now  a  pole  S^,  of  an  equally  powerful  magnet, 
b^  presented  and  held  at  an  equal  distance  in  SA  produced,  A 
will  become  an  unstable  position ;  £md  if  the  ball  be  placed  in 

SA 
its  line  of  motion,  at  any  distance  from  A  less  than  -j-  >  it  will 

be  repelled  from  A,  although  either  magnet  alone  would  cause 
it  to  move  towards  this  point 

646.  The  result  obtained  above  affords  the  true  explanation 
of  the  phsBnomenon  observed  by  Faraday,  that  a  thin  bar  olr 
needle  of  a  diamagnetic  substance,  when  suspended  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  assumes  a  position  across  the  line  join- 
ing them.  For  such  a  needle  has  no  tendency  to  arrange  itself 
across  the  lines  of  magnetic  force ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  [§  684, 
below]  in  a  future  paper,  if  it  be  very  small  compared  with  the 
dimensions  and  distance  of  the  magnet  (as  is  the  case,  for  instancy, 
with  a  bar  of  tmy  ordinary  dimensions,  subject  only  to  the  earth's 
influence),  the  direction  it  will  assume,  when  allowed  to  turn 
freely  about  its  cfentre  of  gravity,  will  be  that  of  the  lines  of 
force,  whether  the  material  of  which  it  consists  be  diamagnetic', 
or  magnetic  matter  such  as  soft  iron :  but  Farada/s  result  is 
due  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  magnetic  intensity  round  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  and  to  the  length  of  the  needle,  which  is  con- 
siderable compared  with  the  distance  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet ;  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  discoverer  himselt 
(§  2269.)  "  The  cause  of  the  pointing  of  the  bar,  or  tmy  oblong 
/'  arrangement  of  the  heavy  glass  is  now  evident.  It  is  merely 
"  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  move  outwards,  or 
"  into  the  positions  of  weakest  magnetic  action.*  The  joint 
''  exertion  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  brings  the  mass  into 
"  the  position  which,  by  experiment,  is  found  to  belong  to  it." 

St.  Pbixr*8  Collbgb,  May  13,  1847. 


*  The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  diamagnetic  action  on  account  of  which 
any  small  sphere  or  cube  of  the  matter  will  experience  very  nearly  the  same 
force  as  if  1^  the  rest  were  removed,  seems  fully  to  justify  this  explanation. 
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XXXIV.  Remarks  on  the  Forces  experienced  ly  Inductively 
Magnetized  Ferromagnetic  or  Diamagnetic  Non-Crystalline 
Substances, 

[From  the  PkUo9ophieal  Magazme^  October  1850.] 

The  remarkable  law  laid  down  by  Faraday  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter,  that  a  small  portion  of 
diamagnetic  matter  placed  in  the  neighbowrhood  of  a  magnet 
esirperiences  a  pressure  urging  it  from  places  of  stronger  towards 
pUtces  of  weaker  force,  is  a  simple  conclusion,  derived  from  the 
mathematical  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  action 
experienced  by  a  small  sphere  of  matter  magnetized  induc- 
tively, and  acted  upon  in  virtue  of  its  induced  magnetism. 
Without  entering  upon  the  analytical  investigation,  which  will 
be  found  in  [§§  634... 646  above]  a  paper  "On  the  Forces  ex- 
perienced by  small  Spheres  under  Magnetic  Influence ;  and  on 
some  of  the  Phsenomena  presented  by  Diamagnetic  Substances,"* 
I  shall,  in  the  present  communication,  state  and  explain  briefly 
the  result,  and  point  out  some  remarkable  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  horn  it 

647.  Let  P  be  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet, 
and  let  P'  be  a  point  at  an  infinitely  small  distance,  which 
may  be  denoted  by  a,  from  P.  Let  R  denote  the  force  which 
a  *'  unit  north  pole  "f  if  placed  at  P  would  experience,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  '*  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  P;"  and  let  R[ 
denote  the  same  with  reference  to  P'.  Then,  if  a  small  sphere 
of  any  kind  of  non-ciystalline  homogeneous  matter,  naturally 
unmagnetic,  but  susceptible  of  magnetization  by  influence,  be 
placed  at  P,  it  will  experience  a  force  of  which  the  component 
along  PP^  is  ^^l^«-jR« 


*  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  May  1847. 

+  That  is,  the  end  of  an  infinitely  thin  un^ormly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bar  of  <*  unit  strength  *'  which  is  repeUed  on  tlie  wkok  from  the 
north  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  "  unit  strength  "  being  defined  by  the 
following  statement : — 

If  two  infinitely  thin  bars  be  equally,  and  each  uniformly  and  longitn* 
dinally,  magnetized,  and  if,  when  an  end  of  one  is  placed  at  a  unit  (an 
inch,  for  example)  of  distance  from  an  end  of  the  other,  the  mutual  force 
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-where  a  denotes  the  volume  of  the  sphere,  and  A  a  coeflScient 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  suhstance.  This  coeflBcient,  A 
[agreeing  with  the  A,  B,  or  G  of  §§  6 14.. .618  applied  to  an 

3 

isotropic  substance]  haa  a  value  a  little  less  than  —  for  soft 

iron,  and  it  has  very  small  positive  values  for  all  ferromagnetic 
substances  containing  little  or  no  iron. 

648.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  the  forces  experi- 
enced by  diamagnetic  substances  are  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
encing magnet  magnetizing  them  inductively,'*^  and  acting  upon 
them  when  so  magnetized,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  mutual  action  of  two  magnets,  the  preceding  result 
will  hold  for  all  non-crystalline  matter;  and  to  apply  A 
to  a  diamagnetic  substance  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  give  it 
a  negative  value.    [From  §  630,  §  628  (14),  and  §  627  we  see  that 

the  extreme  negative  value  conceivably  admissible  is  —  r- • 

Thus  for  every  substance,  whether  ferromagnetic  or  diamag- 

netic,  A  is  between  +  ■—  and  —  —  J 

649.  To  interpret  the  result  of  §  647,  we  may  remark,  that  by 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  differential  calculus  as  applied 
to  the  variation  of  a  quantity  depending  on  the  position  of  a  point 

in  space,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  fraction is  greater 

when  the  point  P'  is  chosen  in  a  certain  determinate  direction 
from  P  than  in  any  other ;  that  it  is  of  equal  absolute  value, 
but  negative,  if  P^  be  chosen  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 

between  these  ends  is  unity  ;  the  magnetic  strength  of  each  is  unity.  The 
force  S,  defined  ih  the  text,  is  of  course  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
that  a  '*  unit  south  pole  "  would  experience  if  placed  at  P. 

*  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  he  had  dis- 
covered is  suggested  by  Faraday  in  his  original  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  subsequent  experimenters,  especially 
those  of  Reich  and  Weber,  who  have  made  experiments  to  show  that  a 
diamagnetic  substance,  under  the  influence  of  two  magnets,  wiU  act  upon 
one  in  virtue  of  the  magnetization  which  it  experiences  from  the  other. 
The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  polarity  induced  in  diamagnetic  substances 
is  proved  by  Faraday  in  a  series  of  experiments  forming  the  subject  of  his 
last  communication  to  the  Royal  Society ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made, 
by  very  delicate  means,  to  test  the  induced  current  in  a  helix  due  to 
magnetization  or  demagnetization  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  which  it  sur- 
rounds, but  only  negative  results  are  obtained. 
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that  it  yaniflhes  if  P'  be  in  a  plane  through  P  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  those  two  directions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
resultant  force  upon. the  small  sphere  is  along  that  line,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  according  as  ul  is  positive  or  negative, 
and  accordingly  we  draw  the  following  conclusions ; — 

(1.)  A  small  ferromagnetic  sphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  magnet,  will  experience  a  force  urging  it  in  thai  direction  in 
which  the  "  magnetic  force  "  increases  most  rapidly. 

(2.)  A  small  diamagnetic  sphere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet,  will  experience  a  force  urging  it  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  rruignetic  force  decreases  most  rapidly. 

(3.)  The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  force  in  any  case  in 
which  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  magnet  is  known,  is  the  value  which  the  expression  in 

§  637  obtains  when  we  give the  value  found  by  means 

of  the  differential  calculus,  for  a  point  P'  at  an  infinitely  small 
distance  PP^  in  the  direction  of  the  most  rapid  variation  of  the 
magnetic  force  fix)m  P,  the  actual  position  of  the  ball 

650.  It  is  deserving  of  special  remark,  that  the  direction  of 
the  force  experienced  by  the  ball  has  no  relation  to  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  through  the  position  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  mathematical  investigation  thus  affords  full 
confirmation  and  explanation  of  the  very  remarkable  observa- 
tion made  by  Faraday  (§  2418),  that  a  small  sphere  or  cube 
of  inductively  magnetized  substance  is  in  some  cases  "  urged 
along,  and  in  others  obliquely  or  directly  across  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force."  It  is  in  fact  very  easy  to  imagine,  or  actu- 
ally to  construct,  arrangements  in  which  the  resultant  force 
experienced  by  a  ball  of  soft  iron,  or  of  some  diamagnetic 
substance,  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  magnetizing 
force.  For  instance,  if  a  ball  of  soft  iron  be  placed  symme- 
trically with  respect  to  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  line  joining  them,  it  will  be 
ui^ed  towards  this  line,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetizing 
force  in  the  space  in  which  it  is  situated;  and  a  ball  of  bis- 
muth, or  of  any  other  diamagnetic  substance,  similarly  situated, 
would  experience  a  force  in  the  contrary  direction.    Or  again^ 
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if  a  ball  of  any  substance  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  long  straight  galvanic  wire,  it  will  be  urged  towards  or  from 
the  wire  (according  as  the  substance  is  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic)  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  consequently 
cutting  perpendicularly  the  lines  of  force,  which  are  circles 
with  their  centres  in  the  wire  and  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  it. 

651.  The  preceding  conclusions  enable  us  to  define  clearly 
the  sense  in  which  the  tertns  "attraction"  ahd  "repulsion" 
may  be  applied  to  the  action  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  a  ferro- 
magnetic and  a  diamagnetic  body  respectively.  A  small  sphere 
of  ferromagnetic  substance,  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  magnet,  experiences  in  general,  a  force ;  but  the  term  oMraC' 
tian,  according  to  its  derivation,  means  a  force  towards ;  and 
if  we  apply  it  in  any  case,  we  must  be  able  to  supply  an  ob- 
ject for  the  preposition.  Now,  in  this  case  the  f6rce  is  towards 
places  of  stronger  "magnetic  force;"  and  hence  the  action 
experienced  by  a  ferromagnetic  ball  may  be  called  an  aitrac" 
tion  if  we  understand  towards  places  of  stronger  force.  Places 
of  stronger  force  are  generally  nearer  the  magnet  than  places 
of  weaker  force,  and  hence  small  pieces  of  soft  iron  are 
generally  urged,  on  the  whole,  towards  a  magnet  (in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  doubt  the  term  "  attraction  "  came  originally 
to  be  applied) :  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  this  is  by  no  means 
universally  the  case ;  balls  of  soft  iron  being,  in  some  cases, 
actually  repelled  from  the  influencing  magnet ;  and  the  term 
"attraction"  can  only  be  imiversaUy  used  with  reference  to 
ferromagnetic  substances,  on  the  imderstanding  that  it  is 
towards  places  of  stronger  force.  The  term  "  repulsion,"  the 
reverse  of  "  attraction,"  may,  according  to  the  same  principles, 
be  applied  universally  to  indicate  the  force  with  which  a  small 
diamagnetic  sphere  is  urged  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  or 
repelled  from,  places  of  stronger  force. 

652.  The  following  passage,  containing  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples on  some  of  which  Faraday  himseK  lays  much  stress,  but 
which  have  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
subsequent  experimenters,  is  quoted  from  the  article  in  the 
Maikematical  Jowmal  already  referred  to.  [Here  comes  quota- 
tion of  §  646  above.] 
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653.  It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  the  tendency  of  a  bar, 
whether  of  ferromagnetic  or  of  diamagnetic  substance,  in  a  uni- 
form field  of  magnetic  force,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force,  depends  on  the  effect  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts 
in  altering  the  general  magnetization  of  the  bar,  and  is  con- 
sequently so  excessively  feeble  for  any  known  diamagnetic 
substance  that  the  most  delicate  experiments  would  in  all  pro- 
bability fail  to  render  it  sensible.'*^ 

654.  Faraday's  law,  stated  at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  very  curious  although 
extremely  simple  experiments,  which  I  shall  now  describe 
briefly.f 

655.  The  special  apparatus  required  is  merely  a  long  light 
arm  (I  have  used  one  about  four  feet  in  length ;  but  a  much 
shorter  rod,  if  suspended  by  a  finer  or  by  a  longer  torsion- 
thread,  would  have  answered  equally  well)  suspended  firom  a 
"  torsion-head  "  by  means  of  a  very  fine  wire,  or  thread  of  iin- 
spun  silk  fibres  attached  to  it  near  its  middle;  and  a  case 
round  it  adapted  to  prevent  currents  of  air  firom  disturbing  its 
equilibrium,  but  allowing  it  sufficient  angular  motion  in  a 
horizontal  plana  A  small  ball  of  soft  iron  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  arm  (or  hung  from  it  by  a  fine  thread,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  stability  in  many  of  the  experiments,  as  for  instance, 
experiments  2  and  3  described  below,  must  not  be  too  long), 
and  a  counterbalance  is  adjusted  near  the  other  end  so  as  to 
make  the  arm  horizontal  If  only  a  small  angular  motion 
be  allowed  to  the  arm,  the  path  of  the  ball  will  be  sensibly 
straight,  and  we  may  consider  that,  by  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  described,  the  ball  is  allowed  to  move  with  great 
freedom  in  a  straight  Une,  but  prevented  from  all  other  motion. 

656.  In  making  the  experiments  described  below,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  two  stops  so  arranged  that  the  motion  of  the 
arm  may  be  kept  within  any  desired  limits,  and  mcmageable 

*  A  very  brief  commnnication  on  this  subject  was  laid  before  the  British 
Association  at  the  meeting  of  1848,  and  is  published  in  the  Repori;  for  that 
year,  under  the  title  '*0n  the  Equilibrium  of  Magnetic  or  Diamagnetic 
Bodies  of  any  form,  under  the  Influence  of  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Force." 

t  These  experiments  were  shown,  in  illustration  of  lectures  on  magnetism 
in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  during  the 
Session  1848-49. 
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in  such  a  way,  that  by  means  of  them  the  arm  may  be  rapidly 
brought  to  rest  in  any  position.  In  general,  before  com- 
mencing an  experiment,  the  arm  ought  to  be  brought  to  rest 
near  one  end  of  its  course,  and  kept  pressing  very  slightly 
upon  one  of  the  stops  by  the  torsion  of  the  wire,  which  may 
be  suitably  adjusted  by  the  torsion-head,  and  the  other  stop 
ought  to  be  pushed  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  arm  free  to  move 
in  one  direction. 

657.  HixperimerU  1. — ^Place  a  common  bar-magnet  with  either 
pole,  the  south,  for  instance,  near  the  ball  of  soft  iron  in  its 
line  of  motion,  but  on  that  side  towards  which  it  is  prevented 
&om  moving  by  the  stop.  Taking  another  bar-magnet  of 
considerably  greater  strength  than  the  former,  bring  its  north 
pole  gradually  near  the  fixed  south  pole  of  the  other,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  iron  balL  When 
this  north  pole  reaches  a  certain  position,  the  arm  will  cease 
to  press  on  the  stop,  and  if  we  push  the  north  pole  a  little 
nearer  still,  the  arm  will  altogether  leave  the  stop  and  take  a 
position  of  equilibrium,  in  which,  after  it  is  steadied  (as  may 
easily  be  done  by  means  of  the  stops),  it  will  remain  stable, 
although  the  stops  be  removed  entirely.  If,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  stops,  the  ball  be  pushed  to  any  distance  farther  &om 
the  magnets  than  this  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  it  will 
return  towards  it  when  left  free.  If  it  be  drawn  a  little  nearer 
by  means  of  the  other  stop,  and,  when  left  for  a  few  seconds, 
it  be  found  to  continue  pressing  upon  the  stop,  then,  when 
the  stop  is  removed,  the  ball  will  return  to  that  position  of 
stable  equilibrium.  If,  however,  it  be  very  slowly  drawn  still 
nearer  the  magnets,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  position  it  will 
cease  to  press  on  the  stop ;  and  if  after  this  it  experience  the 
slightest  agitation,  or  if  it  be  drawn  any  nearer,  it  will  leave 
the  stop  and  move  up  till  it  strikes  the  nearer  magnet,  in  con- 
tact with  which  it  will  almost  immediately  come  to  rest.  It 
thus  appears  that  there  is  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium 
for  the  ball  between  the  former  stable  position  and  the  nearer 
magnet.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  the  torsion-head  so  that  the 
torsion  of  the  suspending-thread  or  wire  may  have  as  little 
effect  as  we  please,  by  finding,  by  successive  trials,  either  of 
these  positions  of  eqidlibrium,  subject  to  the  condition  that, 
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when  the  magnets  are  Temoved,  the  torsion  woald  not  sensibly 
disturb  the  arm  from  the  position  so  found. 

658.  After  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  above,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat  that  the  position  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  determined  in  this  experiment,  is  a  point  where 
the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  south  pole  is  destroyed  by 
that  of  the  more  distant  but  more  powerfid  north  pole ;  and 
that  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  Ib  one  where  the  excess 
of  the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  north  pole,  above  that 
which  is  due  to  the  less  powerful  south  pole,  has  a  maximum 
value  with  reference  to  points  in  the  continuation,  through  the 
less  powerful  pole,  of  the  line  joining  the  two  poles.  If  the 
poles  were  mathematical  points,  and  the  bars  so  long  that  their 
remote  ends  could  produce  no  sensible  action  on  the  ball,  the 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium  would  of  course  be  such  that 
Ui  distances  from  the  two  poles  wouid  he  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  strengths  of  the  magnets  ;  and,  by  the  solution  of  a 
most  simple  '^  maximum  problem,"  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
stable  position  would  be  such  that  its  distances  from  the  poles 
would  be  directly  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  strengths. 

659.  Experiment  2.— rPlace  two  equal  bar-magnets  ^mmetri- 
cally  with  reference  to  the  line  of  motion,  with  similar  poles 
at  equal  distances  on  two  sides,  in  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
and,  to  make  the  best  arrangement,  let  the  lengths  of  the 
magnets  be  in  the  continuations  of  the  lines  joining  their  poles. 
Operating  by  means  of  the  stops,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  preceding  experiment,  it  is  readily  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  for 
the  ball  at  equal  distances  on  two  sides  of  the  line  joining  the 
poles,  and  that  the  middle  point  of  this  line  is  a  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium. 

660.  Here,  again,  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  positions 
of  stable  equilibrium  being  such  that,  with  reference  to  points 
in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  ball,  the  magnetizing  force  due 
to  the  two  similar  poles  may  be  a  maximum,  are  readily  found 

to  be  at  distances  ^-j^  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Une  joining  the 

poles  (the  length  of  this  line  being  denoted  by  a),  if  these  be 
mathematical  points,  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  bars  be  so  great 
that  the  distant  poles  produce  no  sensible  effects. 
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661.  ExperimerU  3. — Hold  a  common  horse -shoe  magnet  with 
the  line  joining  its  poles  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball,  and,  by  a  suitable  management  of  the  stops  and 
of  the  torsion-head,  the  existence  of  a  force  urging  the  ball 
perpendicularly  across  the  '*  lines  of  force  "  towards  the  middle 
point  of  the  line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  easily  made 
manifest. 

662.  £ay>erime7U8  on  diamagnetic  substances,  and  on  ferro- 
magnetic  svJbstanMs  of  feebh  inductive  (kipadty. — ^The  phaeno- 
mena  discovered  by  Faraday  relative  to  the  action  of  magnets 
on  substances  not  previously  known  to  be  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic influence  may  be  exhibited  with  great  ease  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  described  above.  Small  balls  of  the  substances 
to  be  experimented  upon  may  be  hung  from  one  end  of  the 
balance  (the  ball  of  soft  iron  being  of  course  removed)  by  fine 
threads  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  arm,  which  may  be  of 
any  substance  containing  no  iron,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
sensible  influence  from  the  mieignet  employed.  There  is  in  these 
cases  no  difficulty,  regarding  the  length  of  the  suspending-thread, 
of  the  kind  noticed  above  [§  655]  with  reference  to  soft  iron, 
as  the  magnetic  forces  experienced  are  never  stroi^  enough 
to  produce  lateral  instability  (that  is,  a  want  of  stability  in  the 
line  of  motion),  even  with  the  lightest  of  the  substances  ex- 
perimented on,  unless  the  suspending  thread  be  far  longer 
than  is  necessary.  In  the  experiments  I  have  made,  the 
threads  bearing  the  small  balls  have  not  been  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  long.  The  diameters  of  the  balls  have 
been  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  halfl  Instead  of  simple  bar*magnets  of  steel,  which  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  be  convenient  for  these  experiments, 
I  have  used  a  bar  electro*magnet  of  very  moderate  power, 
consisting  of  a  helix  and  soft  iron  core.  This  core  is  a  cylin-. 
der  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
with  rou/nd  ends  (nearly  hemispherical),  which,  when  the  core 
is  in  its  central  position,  extend  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
helix  on  each  side.  By  these  means  the  repulsion  of  balls  of 
diamagnetic  substance,  and  the  attraction  of  very  feebly  ferro- 
magnetic substances,  may  be  shown  with  great  facility. 

663.  For  example,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  hung  a  small 
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apple,  whole,  hj  a  thread  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
putting  it  at  first  at  rest,  pressing  slightly  (in  virtue  of  torsion 
produced  by  the  torsion-head  mentioned  above,  §  656)  upon 
one  end  of  the  soft  iron  core  previously  to  the  excitement  of 
the  electro-magnet,  I  have  found  that  as  soon  as  the  galvanic 
current  is  produced,  the  apple  is  repelled  away ;  and,  by  push- 
ing forward  the  soft  iron  core,  I  have  chased  it  across  tiie  field 
through  a  space  of  four  or  five  inchea 

664.  I  have  also  used  the  same  apparatus  to  show  that  a  body 
which  is  feebly  attracted  in  air  is  repelled  when  inmiersed 
below  the  surface  of  a  sufBiciently  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  a  small  trough,  so  arranged  that  when,  by  the  force 
of  torsion,  the  body  immersed  in  the  liquid  is  made  to 
press  on  a  side  of  the  trough,  the  electro-magnet  may  be 
placed  with  one  end  of  its  core  pressing  on  the  outside  of  the 
trough,  close  to  the  point  where  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the 
body  within.  Using  small  glass  balls  (which,  when  empty, 
exhibit  no  sensible  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  magnet),  the 
magnetic  conditions  of  different  liquids  filling  them  may  be 
easily  tested.  Farada/s  beautiful  experiments  on  the  relative 
magnetic  capacities  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  of  different 
strengths,  or  rather,  other  experiments  to  illustrate  the  same 
principles,  may  be  performed  in  an  extremely  convenient 
manner,  by  filling  a  glass  ball  of  this  kind  with  a  solution, 
hanging  it  from  one  end  of  the  arm,  and,  by  a  suitable  ad- 
justment of  the  weight  at  the  other,  immersing  it  below  the 
surface  of  another  solution  contained  in  the  trough.  I  have 
found  that  whenever  the  difference  of  the  strengths  of  the  two 
solutions  was  considerable,  the  ball  immersed  was  attracted 
or  repelled  by  the  external  magnet,  according  as  the  solution 
contained  in  the  ball  was  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  solution 
surrounding  it. 


On  the  StoLbUity  of  smM  Inductively  Magnetized  Bodies  in 
Positions  of  Equilibrium. 

665.  In  thepaper  [§§634.. .646]  published  in  \hBMathem4iticaZ 
Journal  (referred  to  above),  I  pointed  out  that  a  small  ball  of 
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either  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substance  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  and  not  acted  upon  by  any  non- 
magnetic force,  is  in  equUibrivm  if  it  be  in  a  situation  where  the 
"resultant  force"  (that  which  was  denoted  by  R)  is  either  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  "stationary"  in  value;  that  a  dia- 
magnetic ball  is  in  stable  equU'Smum  if,  and  not  in  stable 
equilibrium  imless,  it  be  situated  where  the  force  12  is  a  mini- 
mum in  absolute  value;  and  that  "if  there  be  any  point 
"  external  to  the  magnet,  at  which  the  resultant  force  has  a 
"  maximum  value,  it  would  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium 
"  for  a  small  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  any  other  position  is  essen- 
"  tially  unstable.'*  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  paper, 
I  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  resultant  force  cannot  be  an 
absolute  maximum  at  any  point  external  to  a  magnet,  and 
consequently  that  no  position  of  stable  equilibrium  for  a  ferro- 
magnetic bsdl,  perfectly  free  from  all  constraint,  can  exist.  I 
have  very  recently  found  that  there  may  be  points  where  the 
resultant  force  is  an  absolute  minimum  without  being  zero ; 
and  therefore  there  may  be  positions  of  stable  equilibrium 
for  a  diamagnetic  ball  not  included  in  the  case  of  the  force 
vanishing,  noticed  in  the  previous  paper.  That  case,  however, 
affoids  the  simplest  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  that  most 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  solid  body  may  be  repelled  by  a 
magnet,  or  magnets,  into  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  If, 
for  instance,  we  take  the  arrangement  (described  for  Exp.  2 ; 
above)  of  two  bar-magnets,  fixed  with  similar  poles  near  one  '■ 
another,  we  have  obviously  between  these  poles  a  point  where 
the  resultant  force  vanishes,  and  towards  which  consequently 
a  small  diamagnetic  ball  placed  anywhere  sufficiently  near  it 
would  be  repelled.  It  is  easily  shown  that,  actually  under 
the  action  of  gravity,  a  ball  of  diamagnetic  substance  would 
be  in  stable  equilibrium  a  little  below  this  position,  without 
any  external  support  or  constraint  whatever,  if  only  the 
magnets  were  strong  enough.  It  is,  however,  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  attempt  to  realize  this  by  experiment  will 
succeed,  since,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  no  diamag-  ^ 
netic  repulsion  upon  a  solid  has  yet  been  obtained  which  at 
airapproaches  in  magnitude  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Still 
we  must  consider  that  a  true  theoretical  solution  of  the  cele- 
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brated  physical  problem*  suggested  by  '*  Mahomet's  coflih^" 
has  been  obtained,  which  is  not  the  least  curious  among  the 
remarkable  consequences  of  Farada/s  magnetic  discoveries. 

On  the  relationg  of  Ferromagnetic  and  Diamagnetio 
Magnetization  to  the  Magnetizing  Force. 

666.  In  the  mathematical  investigation  by  which  the  result 
stated  above  was  obtained,  it  is  assumed  that  the  magnetization 
of  the  substance  of  the  ball  in  each  case  is  proportional  to  the 
magnetizing  force  (although  this  assumption  may  of  course  be 
avoided  by  merely  supposing  ii  to  have  a  value  varying  with 
the  force,  which  will  not  affect  either  the  investigation  or  the 
form  of  the  result).  It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  this 
assumption  is  correct /(?r  all  known  diamagnetic  stthstances,  and 
for  Jiomogeneotis  feebly  ferromagnetic  substances  ;  since  [§  606,  IL] 
it  is  equivalent  to  an  assumption  that  inductive  magnetization 
of  a  substance  does  not  impair  or  in  any  way  alter  its  suscep- 
tibility for  fresh  magnetization  by  means  of  another  magnet 
brought  into  its  neighbourhood.  This  opinion  cannot,  how- 
ever, at  present  be  regarded  but  as  a  mere  conjecture,  being 
as  yet  imsupported  by  experiment.  It  is  indeed  directly 
opposed  to  the  following  conclusion  to  which  M.  Plticker  arrives, 
from  some  of  his  experimental  researches: — tFai  d(5duit  de 
"  ]k  cette  loi  g^n^rale,  savoir :  que  la  diamagn^tisme  d^rott 
"  plus  vite  que  le  magn^tisme  quand  la  force  de  Taimant  dimi- 
"  nue,  ou  quand  la  distance  des  pdles  augmente  :"f  but  many 

*  It  is,  I  believe,  often  thought  that  this  problem  is  solved  in  the  experi- 
ment in  which  a  needle  is  attracted  into  a  galvanic  helix  held  with  its 
axis  vertical ;  but  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  needle  always  touches 
somewhere  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  (if  there  be  one  round  it)  or  on  the 
wire  of  the  helix ;  and  I  have  also  ascertained  that,  when  a  powerful  helix  \m 
used  with,  in  place  of  the  needle,  a  tin-plate  [iron]  cylinder,  even  if  it  be  very 
little  less  in  diameter  than  the  inner  cylindrical  surface  of  the  helix,  there 
is  never  stable  equilibrium  without  contact  between  them.  The  phwnomenon 
of  a  solid  body,  hovering  freely  in  the  air,  in  stable  equilibrium,  without 
any  external  support  or  constraint,  has  never,  I  am  convinced,  been  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  any  electrical  or  magnetical  experiment. 

t  Quoted  from  a  paper  in  the  French  AnnaUa  de  Chtmie  et  de  Physique^ 
June  1860,  bearing  the  title,  *'Sur  le  Magn^tisme  et  le  Diamagn^tisme : 
par  M.  Plttoker."  This  paper  appears  to  be  a  resumi  of  the  author's  ex- 
perimental researches  and  discoveries  regarding  magnetic  induction^  of 
which  detaUed  accounts  have  been  published  in  various  communications  to 
Poggendor£f's  AnndUn  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 
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of  the  curious  phaenomena  from  which  M.  Pliicker  was  led 
to  this  conclusion,  and  which  he  adduces  in  confinnation  of 
it,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  support  it,  hut  rather  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  magneto-inductive  properties  of  crys- 
talline or  quasi-crystaUine  structure  which  he  discovered 
subsequently;'*^  and  with  respect  to  those  which  appear  at 
first  sight  really  to  support  it,  I  have  conjectured  that  they 
may  admit  of  explanation  solely  on  the  principle  expressed  in 
Farada/s  law,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks. 
Thus,  the  experiments  upon  a  watch-glass  containing  mercury, 
placed  at  different  distances  from  a  magnet,  which  show 
that  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  the  watch-glass,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  magnetization  as  a  ferromagnetic  substance, 
and  the  contrary  magnetization  of  the  diamagnetic  merciuy, 
is  sometimes  increased  by  removing  the  whole  to  a  slightly 
greater  distance  from  the  magnet,  do  not  prove  that  when  the 
magnetizing  force  is  diminished  the  induced  magnetization  of 
the  mercury  is  diminished  by  a  greater  fraction  of  its  former 
amoimt  than  that  of  the  watch-glass,  but  are  most  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  "afield  of  force'' 
occupied  by  the  mercury  and  watch-glass,  when  removed  a 
very  short  distance,  is  such  that  the  mean  value  of  the  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  the  square  of  the  force,  with  reference  to 
co-ordinates  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  watch- 
glass,  is  greater  than  the  mean  value  of  the  same  function, 
through  the  field  occupied  when  the  watch-glass  is  in  contact 
with  the  magnet.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  general  explanation  such  as  this  without  some  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  actual  magnet  employed;  but  the  phsenomena 
described  by  M.  FltLcker  in  this  case  are  undoubtedly  of  a 
kind  that  might  be  anticipated  if  a  vertical  bar-magnet  be 
used,  especially  if  the  upper  pole,  over  which  the  watch-glass 
is  suspended,  be  flat.  An  electro-magnet  with,  for  core,  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  soft  iron  open  at  the  ends,  would  even  repel 

*  This  connexion  is  recognised  by  the  discoverer  himself,  as  is  shown  by 
the  statement  he  makes  at  the  oommencement  of  §  4  of  the  paper  already 
refeired  to.  Tet  he  mentions  his  experiments  on  cylinders  of  charcoal  aa 
the  foundation  on  which  he  establisheB,  as  a  general  law,  the  oondosion 
quoted  in  the  text 
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a  small  ferromagnetic  body  capable  of  moving  along  the  axis^ 
in  some  positions,  and  attract  it  a  little  further  off,  since  there 
would  be  variations  of  force  in  this  case  precisely  similar  to 
those  explained  with  reference  to  points  in  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball  in  Experiment  2. 

667.  The  most  striking  experiments  adduced  by  M.  Pliicker 
to  support  his  hypothesis,  that  "  diamagnetism  increases  more 
rapidly  than  magnetism"  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  in- 
creased, are  those  in  which  the  force  experienced  by  a  small 
inductively  magnetized  body  in  a  constant  position  is  tested 
for  different  strengths  of  the  same  electro-magnet,  produced  by 
using  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cells  in  the  exciting  battery. 
At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnet,  accom- 
panying an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  gal- 
vanic cwrrent,  might  have  contributed  to  produce  som^  of  the 
singular  phasnom,ena  which  had  been  observed;  and  that  there 
is  som^  considerable  change  in  the  distribution,  of  force  in  the 
neighbourhood^  of  an  electro-magnet  with  a  soft  iron  core  in  a 
stale  of  intense  magnetization  when,  for  instance,  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  doubled,  seems  extremely  probable  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in  a  state  of  intcTise  magnetiza- 
tion cannot  be  eapected  to  be  as  open  to  fresh  magnetization  as 
it  would  be  if  not  magnetized  in  the  first  instance.  On  the 
same  occasion  I  remarked,  that  some  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Joule  in  connexion  with  his  researches  on  changes  of 
dimensions  produced  in  iron  bars  by  magnetic  influence,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  diminished  inductive  capacities  in  states  of 
intense  inductive  magnetization  *  At  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  recent  experimental  researches  of  Gartenhauser 
and  Miiller  on  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron;  but  I  have 
since  met  with  a  number  of  Poggendorff's  Annalen  (1850, 
No.  3,  published  last  April)  containing  an  accoimt  of  these 
researches,f  which  completely  confirms  the  second  part  of 


*  PML  Mag,  1847,  vol  zxz.  pp.  76,  225.    Also  Stoigeon'a  Annals,  Aug. 

t  "Ueber  die  Magnetusining  von  EiaenBtftben  dUroh  den  Oalvanisohen 
Strom ;  von.  J.  MUller." 
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tlie  conjecture  I  had  thrown  out  Whether  or  not,  how- 
ever, the  change  in  the  distribution  of  force  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  by  which  M.  Plticker  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  which  has  been  quoted,  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. An  experimentum  cruds  might  be  made  by  means  of 
an  electro-magnet  without  a  soft  iron  core. 

668.  In  one  respect  M.  Plucker'a  views  receive  a  remark- 
able confirmation  by  Joule  and  by  Gartenhauser  and  Muller's 
experiments,  if  it  be  true  that  a  homogeneous  diamagnetic 
substance  is  inductively  magnetizable  to  an  extent  precisely 
proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force,  or  deviating  less  from 
this  proportionality  than  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron.  For 
if  a  complex  body  were  made  up  consisting  of  a  diamag- 
netic substance  (either  solid  or  in  powder)  and  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  soft  iron  in  very  fine  powder  or  filings, 
spread  uniformly  through  it ;  a  small  ball  of  this  body  would, 
when  acted  upon  by  a  feeble  magnetizing  force,  become  on  the 
whole  Inagnetized  like  a  ferromagnetic,  and  would  be  urged 
from  places  of  weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force.  If  now 
the  magnetizing  force  were  gradually  increased,  the  "  resultant 
magnetic  moment"  of  the  complex  body  would  at  first  in- 
crease, then,  after  attaining  a  maximum  yalue,  decrease  to 
zero,  after  which  it  would  become  "negative,"  or  the  ball 
would  be  on  the  whole  magnetized  like  a  diamagnetic,  and 
would  be  urged  &om  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of 
weaker  force.  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  bearing  which 
M.  Pllicker  expects  of  any  complex  solid  consisting  of  a 
suitable  mixture  of  ferromagnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances ; 
but  mere  experiments  on  soft  iron,  such  as  those  of  Joule  and 
of  Gartenhauser  and  MuUer,  do  not  render  it  probable  that 
a  homogeneous  feebly  ferromagnetic  substance,  containing 
no  iron,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity  and  that  chemically 
combined,  should  have  its  capacity  for  fresh  magnetization 
diminished  by  the  slight  magnetization  which  the  strongest 
magnetizing  force  that  could  be  applied  would  produce.* 

Row,  Gabv  Loch,  Aug.  21,  1850. 

*  [The  laat  Bentence  of  this  article  is  canceUed  from  the  reprint  (July  5, 
1872).] 
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XXXV.  Abstracts  of  two  Communications 

[From  the  Report  of  British  AnocuUAonfor  Belfast,  1852.] 

On  certain  Magnetic  Curves ;  with  applications  to  Problems  in 
the  Theories  of  Heat  Electricity,  and  Fluid  Motion. 

669.  A  method  [§  632  above],  which  had  been  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Carribridge  Mathematical  Jowmal  for  integrating 
the  differentia]  equations  of  the  lines  of  force  in  any  case  of 
symmetry  about  an  axis,  is  applied  in  this  communication  to 
the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  magnet  placed  with  its  axis 
direct  or  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform  magnetic 
field.  Diagrams  [§  632  above]  containing  the  curves  drawn 
accurately,  according  to  calculations  founded  on  the  result  of 
this  investigation  (corresponding  to  series  of  ten  or  twelve 
different  values  given  to  the  constant  of  integration),  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  Section.  Certain  parts  of  these  curves  were 
shown  in  a  separate  diagram  [§  632,  fig.  4],  as  constituting 
precisely  the  series  of  lines  of  electric  force  about  an  insulated 
spherical  conductor  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  electrified 
body ;  and  the  other  parts,  in  a  separate  diagram  [fig.  6],  as 
constituting  the  lines  of  motion  of  a  fluid  mass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  fixed  spherical  solid,  at  considerable  distances 
from  which  the  fluid  is  moving  uniformly  in  parallel  lines  so 
slowly  as  to  cause  no  eddies  round  the  obstacle.  The  circle 
representing  the  section  of  the  spherical  conductor,  in  the 
former  of  these  diagrams,  cuts  the  entire  series  of  curves  at 
right  angles,  with  the  exception  of  one  curve,  which  it  cuts 
through  a  double  point  at  an  angle  of  45""  to  each  branch.  The 
circle  representing  the  section  of  the  spherical  obstcu^le  in  the 
latter  diagram,  along  with  two  infinite  double  branches  consist- 
ing of  the  axial  diameter  produced  externally  in  each  direction, 
constitutes  the  limiting  curve  of  the  series  shown,  and  is  not 
intersected  by  any  of  them.  A  series  of  diagrams  (deduced  bom 
the  former  of  these  by  describing  a  circle  of  the  same  size  as 
that  shown  in  it,  and  drawing,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  much  of  the 
curves  as  lies  without  this  circle)  was  shown  as  representing  the 
disturbed  lines  of  magnetic  force  about  balls  of  ferromagnetic 
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substance  of  different  inductive  capacities,  placed  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field  [one  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  5  of  §  632] ;  and 
another  series,  similarly  derived  from  the  latter  (that  is,  the 
one  representing  the  lines  of  fluid  motion  about  a  spherical 
obstacle),  was  shown  as  representing  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  presence  of  diamagnetic  balls  of  different  inductive 
capacities  in  a  imiform  magnetic  field  [one  of  these  is  shown  in 
fig.  7  of  §  632].  These  two  series  of  diagrams  are  also  accurate 
representations  of  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  a  large  homo- 
geneous solid  having  heat  uniformly  conducted  across  it,  dia- 
turbed  by  spherical  spaces  occupied  by  solid  matter  of  greater 
or  less  conducting  power  than  the  matter  round  them;  the 
two  principal  diagrams  firom  which  they  are  derived  being  the 
corresponding  representations  for  the  cases  of  spherical  spaces 
occupied  respectively  by  matter  of  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  conductivity.  The  author  called  attention  to  the  remark* 
able  resemblance  which  these  diagrams  bore  to  those  which 
Mr.  Faraday  had  shown  recently  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  to 
illustrate  his  views  regarding  the  action  of  ferromagnetics  and 
diamagnetics  in  influencing  the  field  of  force  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  and  justified  and  illustrated  the  expression  '^  con- 
ducting power  for  the  lines  of  force,"  by  referring  to  rigoiou3 
mathematical  analogies  presented  by  the  theory  of  heat. 


On  the  EquUibrivm  of  elongated  Masses  of  Ferromagnetic  Svh^ 
stance  in  v/niform  and  varied  Fields  of  Force, 

The  fact,  first  discovered  experimentally  by  Gilbert,  that  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  settles  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force,  is  not  explained  correctly  when  it  is  said  to  be  merely  due 
to  the  property  of  magnetic  induction  in  virtue  of  which  the 
bar  of  soft  iron  becomes  temporarily  a  magnet  like  a  permanent 
magnet  in  its  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  For  exactly  the 
same  statement  would  be  applicable  to  a  row  of  soft  iron  balls 
rigidly  connected  by  a  non-magnetic  frame;  yet  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  experience  any  directional  tendency  (since  no 
one  of  the  balls  in  it  would  experience  either  a  resultant  force  or 
a  resultant  couple  from  the  force  of  the  field),  unless  in  virtue 
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of  changes  in  the  states  of  magnetization  of  the  balls  induced 
by  their  mutual  actions.  Hence  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts 
of  a  row  of  balls,  and  as  is  easily  shown,  of  a  row  of  cubes,  or 
of  a  bar  of  any  kind,  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  true 
theory  of  their  directional  tendencies  can  be  obtained.  The 
author  of  this  communication,  by  elementary  mechanical  reason- 
ing founded  on  what  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  magnetic 
induction  and  magnetic  action  generally,  shows  that  an  elongated 
mass,  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  tends  to  place  its  length 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  whether  its  inductive  capeu^ity  be 
ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic,  provided  it  be  non-crystalline,  be- 
cause if  ferromagnetic  it  becomes  more,  or  if  diamagnetic,  less 
intensely  magnetized,  if  placed  in  such  a  position,  than  if  placed 
with  its  length  across  the  lines  of  force.  But  for  all  substances, 
whetherferromagneticor  diamagnetic, possessing  so  little  capacity 
for  induction  as  any  of  the  known  diamagnetics,  tUs  tendency, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
elongated  mass,  is,  and  probably  will  always  remain,  utterly 
imperceptible  in  experiment.  All  directional  tendencies  in 
bars  of  diamagnetic  substance  which  have  yet  been,  and  pro- 
bably all  which  can  ever  be  discovered  by  experiment,  are  due 
either  to  some  magneerystaUic  property  of  their  substances,  or 
to  the  tendency  of  their  ends  or  other  moveable  parts,  from  places 
of  stronger  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  in  varied  magnetic 
fields,  or  to  these  two  causes  combined,  and  in  no  respect  to  the 
inductive  effects  of  the  mutual  influence  of  their  parts.  To 
consider  the  effects  of  a  want  of  uniformity  of  the  force,  in  a 
varied  field,  on  the  equilibrium  of  a  ferromagnetic  bar,  the 
author  quoted  Faraday's  admirable  statement  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  tendency  of  a  ball  or  cube  of  diamagnetic  substance,  and 
referred  to  former  papers,  in  which  he  had  proved  that,  when 
applied  to  non-crystalline  substances  generally,  with  the  proper 
modification  for  the  case  of  ferromagnetics,  it  expresses  with 
admirable  simplicity  the  result  of  a  mathematical  investigation 
involving  some  of  tie  most  remarkable  principles  in  the  theory 
of  attraction.  From  this  it  was  shown,  that  if  we  conceive  a 
ferromagnetic  mass  to  be  divided  into  very  small  cubes,  each  of 
these  parts  would,  of  itself,  tend  towards  places  of  stronger 
force,  and  therefore  that  the  bearing  of  the  whole  mass  in  a 
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varied  field  will  be  produced  partly  by  this  tendency  and  partly 
by  the  tendency  depending  on  the  mutual  inductive  influence 
which  alone  exists  when  the  field  is  uniform.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  these  theoretical  views  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments. In  some  of  them  a  steel  bar  magnet  was  used,  and 
small  soft  iron  wires,  fixed  in  various  positions  on  light  wooden 
arms,  were  shown  to  be  sometimes  urged  on  the  whole  firom 
places  of  stronger  to  places  of  weaker  force  by  their  tendency 
to  get  into  positions  with  their  lengths  along  the  lines  of  force. 
In  others,  a  ring  electro-magnet,  consisting  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  roUed  fifty  times  round  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  of  about  25  centimetres  diameter, 
fixed  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  was  used,  and  a  single  cube  of  soft  iron,  placed 
in  an  excentric  position  on  a  long  narrow  pasteboard  tray 
centrally  suspended  in  the  field  of  force  by  unspun  silk,  was 
attracted  into  the  plane  of  the  ring ;  but  a  row  of  three  or  four 
cubes  placed  touching  one  another  in  a  line  through  the  axis 
of  suspension,  settled  as  far  from  the  plane  as  possible,  in  virtue 
of  the  tendency  of  an  elongated  mass  to  get  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force.  Two  cubes  placed  in  contact  are  found  to  be 
in  stable  equilibrium  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  or  in  oblique 
positions,  or  as  far  from  the  ring  as  possible,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  in  the  tray, 
from  the  point  of  suspension.  A  number  of  equal  and  similar 
bars  of  a  composition  of  wax  and  soft  iron  filings  of  different 
ferromagnetic  strengths,  suspended  successively  with  their 
middle  points  in  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  settled  in  various 
positions.  Those  of  them  which  were  of  greatest  ferromagnetic 
capacity  settled  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  or  along 
the  lines  of  force ;  others,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  iron  fil- 
ings, had  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  both  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  and  perpendicular  to  it ;  and  others,  with  a  still  smaller 
proportion  of  iron  filings,  had  their  sole  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  place  of  the  ring.  The  last-mentioned  ex- 
periments illustrated  very  curiously  the  diminished  proportion 
borne  by  the  effects  of  mutual  influence  of  the  parts  to  those  of 
a  non-uniformity  in  the  field  of  force,  in  similar  bodies  of 
smaller  ferromagnetic  capacity.  [Compare  last  two  sentences 
of§  670  below.] 
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XXXVI.  Bemarques  sur  les  oscillations  cPaiguilles  non  cristal" 
liases  de  faible  pouvoir  indtcctif  paramagnitigue  ou  dia- 
magfidtiques,  et  »iiT  dJautres  ph^nomines  magmgtigues  pro- 
duitspar  des  corps  cristcUlis^s  ou  non  cristailis^, 

[From  the  •  Comptea  JRendus^  of  (he  French  Academy,  1854,  first  half-year.] 

"  Glasgow,  le  22  mars  1854. 

670.  "  J'ai  lu  aujourd'hui,  dans  les  Comptes  R&ndus  du  25  avril 
de  rann^e  derniire,  nn  Extrait  de  trois  M^moires  de  M.  Mat- 
teucci  relatifs  au  magn^tisme,  qui  renferment  un  grand  nombre 
d'observations  int^ressantes.  J'y  troiive  la  remarque  que  des 
aiguilles  prismatiques  de  bismuth  non  cristalUs^  oscillent  entre 
les  pdles  d'un  aimant  dans  des  temps  ^gaux,  lors  mSme  que 
leurs  poids  sent  diff!6rents,  quand  leurs  longueurs  sont  les  m^mes. 
J'ai  eu  la  pens^e  que  la  proposition  serait  encore  vraie,  lors 
mSme  que  cette  demifere  condition  ne  serait  point  remplie,  ou 
du  moins  en  7  substituant  cette  autre  condition  moins  absolue : 
les  longueurs  des  diffirentes  aiguilles  ne  doivent  point  depasser 
une  petite  fraction  de  la  distant  comprise  entre  les  deux  pdles  de 
raimant, 

"  n  me  suffit,  pour  prouver  cette  proposition,  de  remonter 
k  la  raison  donnfe  d^  rorigine  par  M.  Faraday  de  Taction 
^prouv^e  par  une  aiguille  de  bismuth  non  cristallis6  places 
entre  les  deux  poles  d'un  aimant :  savoir  que  cette  action  est  la 
r^sultante  des  tendances  qu*eprouvent  toutes  les  particules  de 
Taiguille  k  se  transporter  des  points  oil  la  force  magn^tique  est 
la  plus  intense  vers  ceux  oiu  elle  est  la  plus  faible ;  j'applique  ici 
la  throne  math^matique,  pr&ent^e  pour  la  premifere  fois  dans  le 
Journal  de  MathSmatiques  de  Camiridge  et  de  Duilin* 

"11  est  en  eflfet  ddmontr^,  dans  cette  investigation  math4- 
matique,    qu'en    d^signant  par    /li    un  coefficient    exprimant 

*  Des  forces  qui  agissent  sur  de  petites  spheres  soumises  k  des  influences 
magndtiques ;  aper^u  de  quelques  ph^nomdnes  pr^sent^  par  les  substances 
diamagnetiques. 

Cambridge  and  DubUn  Mathematical  Journal;  mai  1847  [§§  634... 646 
above]. 

Voyez  aussi  an  article  du  Philosophical  Magazine^  octobre  1850,  intitule  : 
"  Bemarques  sur  les  forces  qui  agissent  sur  les  substances  ferromagn^tiques 
ou  diamagnetiques  non  cristallisees  magndtisdes  par  induction"  [§§  647... 668 
fibove]. 
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le  pouvoir  inductif  de  la  substance  (ce  coeflScient,  positif  pour 
les  substances  ferromagn^tiques  ou  paramagn^tiques,  et  n^gatif 
pour  les  substances  diamagn^tiques,  exprime  parfaitement  la  dif- 
ference de  propri^t^s,  d^couverte  par  M.  Faraday,  et  qui  a  servi 
de  base  k  la  division  de  tons  les  corps  en  deux  classes,  corps 
paramagn^tiques  et  corps  diamagndtiques) ;  par  o-  le  volume 
d'une  particule  du  corps  ;  par  R  la  r^sultante  des  forces  mag- 
n^tiques  qui  s'exercent  au  point  (aj,  y,  z)  du  champ  magndtique 
dans  lequel  il  est  plac4  c'est-k-dire  la  force  qui  agirait  sur  un 
p61e  magnetique  ^gal  h,  Tunit^,  ou  sur  Tunit^  de  magniiisme 
boreal,  ou  de  matOre  magn^tigue  imaginaire,  ou  de  Jluide  mag- 
TiStigue  qui  se  trouverait  en  ce  point.  La  force  k  laquelle  sera 
effectivement  soumise  cette  particule  magn^tis^e  par  induction 
sera  la  r^sultante  des  trois  forces  X,  Y,  Z  donndes  par  les  trois 
Equations  [§  639  (5)  above] 

y  1  d(R*)  T,  1  <i(5«)  r,  .  d(R*) 
^^^^-^^  ^=i'--V'  ^=*'"-V- 
"  Supposons  que  Torigine  0  des  coordonn^es  soit  placde  au 
centre  de  la  ligne  qui  joint  les  deux  poles  de  Taimant,  et  que 
I'axe  des  coordonn^es  X'OX  coincide  avec  cet «««  du  champ  mag^ 
TiStigue :  la  vsdeur  de  iJ*  sera  un  minimum  au  point  0  relative- 
ment  aux  divers  points  de  la  ligne  XOX^  et  un  maximum 
relativement  aux  points  d'un  plan  Equatorial  qui  lui  serait  per- 
pendiculaire.  On  a,  d'apres  cek,  pour  des  points  plac&  ^  ime 
distance  infiniment  petite  du  point  0, 

1^0  repr^sente  la  valeur  de  B,  au  point  0,  et  -4,  JB,  (7  sont  trois 
quantit^s  positives. 

"Supposons  maintenant  qu'un  petit  corps  (de  volume  cr, 
de  masse  m,  de  pouvoir  inductif  yi)  soit  fixE  ^  rextr^mitE  d*\m 
bras  rectiligne  infiniment  lEger  OM  (de  longueur  a),  qui  puisse 
se  mouvoir  librement  et  uniquement  autour  de  Taxe  OZ,  c'est- 
k-dire  dans  le  plan  YOXy  et  constitue  ainsi  ce  qu'on  nomme 
un  pendvie  magn^igue  simple ;  I'dquation  de  son  mouvement 

at 
6  repr^sentant   Tangle   MOX.     Les  expressions  pr^c^dentea 
nous  donnent  X^^fia-Ax  et  1=— /*<r%, 
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et  comme  on  a  g^om^triquement 

x=xacos$,  y=aBmd, 
r^uation  du  mouvement  devient 

^*-f  =  ^f^(A+B)sindoos0. 
at*  m^  ^ 

Comme  r^uation  est  ind^pendante  de  a,  nous  en  concluons 
que  :  le  mouvement  angidaire  est  indSpendarU  du  rayon  du  cerde 
dans  lequel  il  s*effedue^  ou  que  Us  oscillations  de  diff^ents  penr- 
dules  (d^finis  comme  nous  Tavons  fait)  autov/r  du  centre  du 
champ  ma^gn^tique  sont  isochroneSy  bien  que  leurs  longvswrs 
soient  diffSrentes. 

"  La  demi-p^riode  d'une  oscillation  infiniment  petite  est 


fi^(A+By 

ou,  si  p  repr^sente  la  density  du  corps. 


IT    /        P 

(n  est  j^vident  que  les  oscillations  d'un  pendule  magn^tique 
infiniment  petit  autour  d'un  point  qui  ne  possfede  aucune  pro- 
pri^tiS  de  maximum  ou  de  minimum  magn^tique,  se  feront  dans 
des  temps  proportionnels  aux  racines  canoes  des  longueurs,  et 
suivTont  ainsi  les  m^mes  lois  que  le  pendule  ordinaire,  simple 
ou  compost.) 

"Ces  conclusions  sont  applicables  aux  oscillations  d'un 
petit  corps  d'une  nature  quelconque  non  cristaUis^.  Si  ^  est 
positif,  c'est-Ji-dire  si  le  corps  est  paramagnitique,  les  posi- 
tions d'^quiUbre  stable  correspondront  k  0=0  ou  0=^,  c'est- 
Ji-dire  se  trouveront  sur  I'axe.  Si  au  contraire,  ^  est  n^gatif, 
c'est-^-dire  si  la  mati^re  est  diamagn^tique,  les  positions 
d'^quiUbre  stable  r^pondront  k  ^  =  Jtt  et  ^ = ^,  et  se  trouveront 
dans  le  plan  perpendiculaire  k  Taxe,  dans  le  plan  tquaiarial  du 
champ  magn^tique. 

''Si  Ton  assemble  une  s^rie  de  particules  le  long  de  la 
ligne  OM,  et  si  le  pouvoir  inductif,  paramagn^tique  ou  dia- 
magn^tique,  est  assez  faible  pour  qu'elles  n'exercent  point  une 
influence  sensible  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  cbacune  d'elles  sera 
influenc(^.e  comme  si  eUe  ^tait  isol^.    Mais  il  a  4t4  d^montr^ 
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que  si  elles  sont  fornixes  de  la  mSme  substance,  leur  mouve- 
ment  angulaire  sera  le  mSme  si  on  les  derange  de  leur  position 
d'^quilibre  de  la  mSme  quantity  angulaire,  et  qu'elles  ne  soient 
pas  unies  Tune  k  Tautre  par  un  lien  rigide.  Nous  en  concluons 
que  les  oscillations  d'une  aiguiUe  (c'est-ii-dire  d'une  barre  dont 
la  longueur  est  un  multiple  trfes-^lev6  des  dimensions  lat^rales) 
d'une  substance  paramagnetique  ou  diamagn^tique  non  cristal- 
lis^e,autour  d'un  point  fixe  plac^  au  centre  du  champ  magn^tique, 
sont  ind^pendantes  de  sa  masse  et  de  sa  longueur,  et  que  la 

demi-p^riode  d'une  petite  oscillation  est  ^al  it  ""v  -T-i^rm ' 

''H  est  clair  que  les  oscillations  d'une  barre  cnstallis^ 
ou  non,  seront  ind^pendantes  des  dimensions  lat^rales,  pourvu 
que  ceUes-ci  soient  tr^  faibles  comparativement  it  sa  longueur, 
et  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'influence  inductive  sensible  exerc^e  entre 
ses  diverses  parties ;  et,  par  cons^uent,  que  diverses  aiguilles 
prismatiques  de  la  mSme  longueur  (mSme  si  cette  longueur  est 
assez  grande  pour  que  les  considerations  pr^c^dentes  soient  in- 
applicables),  et  d'une  substance  semblable  et  dispose  sembla- 
blement^  soit  qu'elle  soit  ou  non  cristaUis^e,  oscilleront  dans  le 
m^me  temps,  quel  que  soit  leur  poids.  Ce  n'est  qu'^  des  dif- 
ferences dans  Tarrangement  cristallin  semblables  k  celles  sur 
lesquelles  M.  Matteucci  a  porte  Tattention,  et  non  pas  h,  des 
diflfdrences  de  poids,  qu'il  faut  attribuer  les  variations  qu'il  a 
observ^es  dans  les  p^riodes  d'oscillations  de  diverses  aiguilles 
cristaUisees  de  m^me  longueur. 

"Les  limites  de  la  longueur  d'une  aiguiUe  non  cristalline 
oscillant  autour  du  centre  d'un  champ  magnetique  en  de^^  des- 
quelles  on  pent  appliquer  les  r^sultats  precedents  avec  une 
suffisante  approximation,  dependent  des  dimensions  et  de  la 
forme  de  Taimant,  et  en  particulier  de  la  disposition  de  ses 
pdles.  On  pent  observer  qu'une  aiguille  paramagnetique  d'une 
trop  grande  longueur  oscillera  certainement  plus  rapidement 
que  la  theorie  ne  Tindique,  et  qu'une  aiguille  diamagnetique 
oscillera  probablement  d'autant  plus  lentement  que  sa  longueur 
sera  plus  grande,  si  sa  longueur  est  telle  que  les  equations  pre- 
cedentes  ne  puissent  representer  ses  mouvements  avec  ime 
rigueur  suffisante. 

''La  determination  des  mouvements  de  barres  cristallines 
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ou  de  masses  d'une  fonne  quelconqne,  dans  les  circonsiaiices 
indiqu^es  par  M.  Matteucci,  peut  s'efifectuer  sans  difficult^  en 
appliquant  la  th^iie  de  rinduction  magn^tique  dans  les  corps 
cristaUins,  dont  les  d^veloppements  math^matiques  ont  it& 
sonmis,  en  1850,  k  rAssociation  biitannique  k  £dimboarg,  et 
qui  a  ^t^  publi^e  depuis  dans  le  Philosophical  Magaaiv^  On 
trouvera  dans  ce  M^moire,*  et  dans  cenx  que  j'ai  cit^  plus 
haut,  la  preuve  que  les  ph^omenes  de  direction  que  prdsente 
le  bismuth  ciistallis^  plac^  entre  les  pdles  d  un  aimant,  et 
observes  par  M.  Matteucci,  trouvent  leur  parfaite  explication 
dans  la  tendance  que  possMent  les  mol^cides  k  se  porter  des 
points  ou  rintensit^  magn^tique  est  la  plus  grande  vers  ceux  oil 
elle  est  la  plus  f aible ;  combinee  avec  la  tendance  directrice  qui 
depend  de  ce  dernier  ^l^ment,  et  qui,  ainsi  que  Tindique  la 
tb^orie,  T^sidte  d'une  in^galit^  du  pouvoir  iDductif  dans  les 
diverses  directions  d'un  cristaL 

"  J'ai  lieu  d'esp^rer  que  les  raisonnements  et  les  d^- 
veloppements  contenus  dans  ces  M^moires  paraitront  sufBsants 
pour  m'autoriser  k  exprimer  une  opinion  contraire  k  celle  que 
M.  Matteucci  a  avanc^e  relativement  aux  ph^nomines  remar- 
quables  qu'il  a  observfe. 

"Puisque  j'ai  occasion  de  parler  du  passage  (Oamptcs 
Rendvs,  t  XXXVI.  p.  743)  oA  M.  Matteucci  attribue  k  M. 
Tyndall  la  d^couverte  d'une  in^galit^  dans  la  repulsion  diamag- 
n^tique  pr^ent^e  par  les  cristaux,  suivant  la  position  de  Taxe 
du  cristal,  je  crois  n^cessaire  de  faire  remarquer  que  cette  im- 
portante  d^couverte  est  due  k  M.  Faraday.  M.  Tyndall  en  ren- 
dant  compte  de  ses  recherches  sur  ce  sujet  {Philosophical 
Magazine,  septembre  1851),  cite  les  travaux  ant^rieurs  deM. 
Faraday  (Royal  Society,  novembre  1860).  Dans  le  paragraphe 
2839  de  ce  M^moire,  M.  Faraday  ^nonce  cette  loi  comme  une 
conjecture  en  Tann^e  1848  (§  2588)  ;  mais,  faute  d'exp^riences 
sufl&santes,  il  ne  s'y  appesantit  point :  il  revient  sur  se  sujet,  k 
propos  du  bismuth  cristallis^,  dans  le  paragraphe  2839  de  ce 
M^moire,  et  rdussit  ensuite  k  verifier  ses  provisions  par  Tex- 
pOrience  (§  2841).  Plus  tard,  au  sujet  du  spath  calcaire 
(§  2842),  il  dit  notamment  que  si  Vaxe  optique  est  dlabwd  plaxA 

*  Sur  la  th^orie  de  rinductdon  magn^tiqae  dans  les  substances  cristalliB^ 
et  Qon  cristallis^es.    Philaaophical  Magazine  ;  mars  1851  [§g  647. .  .668  above.] 
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parallilemeTU  ct  Vaoce  magnitique,  puis  perpendiculdirement  it  eet 
axe,  le  corps  sera  phis  diumagnMgpie  dans  la  premiire  position 
qtie  dans  la  seconde,  et  indique  les  d^faute  de  sa  disposition  par 
suite  desquels  il  ne  peut  verifier  cette  proposition.  M.  Tyndall, 
en  disposant  Texp^rience  avec  plus  de  precautions,  r^ussit  k  en 
donner  la  demonstration  experimentale.  Dans  la  communica- 
tion k  TAssociation  britannique  que  j'ai  cit^e  plus  haut,  j'ai 
fait  remarquer  moi-m^me,  d^  le  mois  d'aoflt  1850,  qu'il  doit 
exister  des  differences  dans  les  pouvoirs  inductifs  des  corps 
cristallins  suivant  les  diverses  directions,  et  que  c'^tait  Ik  la 
seule  explication  possible  des  phenom&nes  de  direction  cristallo- 
magndtique  decouverts  par  Plucker  et  Faraday,  et  dans  cette 
occasion  je  donnai  les  resultats  particuliers  au  bismuth  et  au 
spath  calcaire  que  Texperience  a  confirmes  depuis.  Cest 
Poisson,  le  premier,  qui  a  pr^vu  les  phenom^es  cristallomag- 
netiques,  dus  k  une  difference  dans  les  pouvoirs  inductifs  dans 
les  differentes  directions  d'un  corps  cristallise;  mais  il  ne 
chercha  point  k  verifier  la  theorie  qu'il  emit  alors,  parce  qu'il 
ne  connaissait  point  de  corps  auxquels  eUe  piit  6tre  applicable. 
Les  experiences  actuelles  de  M.  Pllicker  et  de  M.  Faraday  ont 
ete  suggerees  par  le  Memoire  que  lut  Poisson,  k  TAcademie, 
le  2  fevrier  1842. 

"Quand  le  pouvoir  inductif  des  substances  est  tel,  que 
les  diverses  parties  exercent  une  action  magnetique  mutueUe 
les  unes  sur  les  autres,  on  ne  peut  phis  supposer,  comme  nous 
Tavons  fait,  que  Taimant  agit  sur  chaque  particule  conmie 
si  elle  etait  isoiee.  Le  fer  doux  offre  Texemple  d'une  sub- 
stance pareiUe  (le  coefficient  /a  n'est,  pour  ce  corps,  qu'un  pen 

inferieur  ^  7~ ) ;  cette  influence  mutuelle  est  ici  la  cause  de 

phenomines  tr^-remarquables,  surtout  quand  on  fait  les  observa- 
tions sur  des  masses  allongees.  La  Note  ci-apr^  se  rapporte  k 
cette  partie  du  sujet  et  aux  experiences  dont  elle  a  ete  Tobjet. 
J'ajouterai  ici  la  description  d'une  experience  analogue  k  ceUe 
que  fit  M.  Matteucci  avec  des  cubes  de  bismuth  cristallise, 
fixes  au  bout  d'une  aiguille  de  sulfate  de  chaux  dont  les  clivages 
plans  etaient  perpendiculaires  k  la  longueur :  dans  la  position 
d'equilibre  stable,  ces  cubes  etaient  aussi  raprochXs  que  possible  des 
p61es  de  I'aimant  Fixez  deux  fines  aiguilles  de  fer  doux  aux  deux 
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bouts  d'une  tige  droite  en  bois  (on  toute  autre  substance  non  sen- 
slblement  magD^tique)  et  perpendiculairement  k  cette  tige,  sus- 
pendue  par  un  fil  au  centre  du  champ  magn^tique,  entre  les  deux 
poles,  et  ^quilibr^  de  manifere  k  ce  que  le  plan  des  aiguilles  de 
fer  soit  horizontal  Si  la  tige  en  bois  n'est  pas  trop  longue,  elle  se 
ylBiCevBi  perpendiculairement  k  la  ligne  desp81es,  c'est-Ji-dire  que 
les  aiguilles  de  fer  doux,  pour  Stre  en  ^uilibre  stable,  devront 
gtre  avssi  loin  quepossible  des  pdles  de  Taimantw  Cette  experience 
pent  6tre  faite  avec  facility,  au  moyen  d'un  simple  aimant  d'acier 
en  fer  k  chevaL  Le  resultat  observe  est  dii  k  la  tendance  qu'a 
chacune  des  deux  aiguilles  de  fer  doux,  en  vertu  des  actions 
mutuelles  de  ses  diflfiSrentes  parties,  k  se  placer  parallelement 
k  la  direction  des  forces.  Le  r^ultat  de  M.  Matteucci  doit  gtre 
attribu^  k  la  tendance  que  possMe  chaque  cube  de  bismuth,  en 
vertu  de  sa  structure  cristalline,  k  placer  son  plan  de  clivage 
perpendiculairement  k  la  direction  de  la  forca" 

Note. — De  VeguUibre  des  masees  aUongees  de  svhstanGesfenwMgnlii^qius 
dans  des  champs  deforce  magnetigiie  constante  et  variabU, 

Le  fait,  d&ouvert  d'abord  exp^rimentalement  par  Gilbert,  qn'one 
bane  de  fer  doux,  fiz^e  k  son  centre  de  gravity  dans  un  champ  mag- 
n^tique  uniforme,  se  place  paxallMement  k  la  direction  des  forces,  n'est 
pas  Buffisamment  ezpliqud  quand  on  I'attribue  uniquement  k  la  vertu 
inductive  que  posskle  le  fer  doux  de  se  transformer  momentan^ment  en 
un  aimant  semblable  k  un  aimant  permanent  dans  sa  position  d'^qui- 
libre  stable.  Car  la  mgme  explication  devndt  s'appliquer  k  une  Tang4e 
de  spheres  de  fer  doux  assemble  k  Taide  de  joints  non  magn^tiques ; 
cependant  un  tel  assemblage  ne  pr^nterait  point  de  ph^om^e  de 
direction  (puisqu*aucune  des  spheres  partielles  ne  recevrait  Taction  d'une 
force  ou  d*un  couple  r&ultant  magndtiques)  k  moins  que  les  spheres 
n'agissent  lea  unes  sur  les  autres,  et  qu'il  ne  se  produise  ainsi  dea 
changements  dans  leur  ^tat  magn^tique.  II  faut  done  admettre  qu'il 
s'op^re  des  actions  mutuelles  dans  les  di£f(^rentes  parties  d*une  rang^e 
de  spheres  ou  de  cubes,  ou  simplement  dans  une  barre,  si  Ton  veut 
arriver  k  la  vnde  th^rie  des  ph^nom^nes  de  direction. 

L'auteur  de  cette  communication,  k  Taide  de  raiBonnements  de  m^n- 
ique  ^^mentaire  fond^s  sur  les  prindpes  les  mieux  ^tablis  de  Finduction 
magn^tique  et  de  Taction  magn^tique  en  g^n^ral,  fait  voir  qu'une  masse 
allong^e,  ferromagn^tique  ou  diamagn^tique,  plac^  dans  un  champ  mag- 
n^tique  uniforme,  tend  k  se  placer  paraMement  k  la  direction  des 
forces,  pourvu  qu'elle  ne  soit  point  cristallis^  :  en  effet,  quand  elle  est 
ferromagn^tique,  elle  est  moins  facilement  magn^tis^,  quand  on  la  place 
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dans  la  position  ci-dessus,  que  dans  la  position  perpendiculaire  j  le  con- 
traire  a  Meu  quand  elle  est  diamagn^tique. 

Mais  pour  toutoB  les  Bubstancea,  des  deux  dasses,  qui  possMent  un 
auBsi  faible  pouvoir  inductif  que  certains  corps  diamagn^tiques  connus, 
oette  tendance  qui  r^ulte  d*actions  mutuelles  int^rieures  ne  pent  dtre 
y^fi^  par  I'^xperienoe.  Toutes  les  tendances  directrices  des  barres 
diamagn^tiques  qui  ont  ^t^  jusqu'ici,  et  sans  doute  toutes  celles  qui 
seront  encore  d^uvertes  par  experience,  sont  dues  soit  k  quelque  pro- 
priety cristallomagnetiquey  soit  k  la  tendance  des  extr^mites  ou  des 
autres  portions  mobiles  k  changer  de  place,  de  mani^re  k  ce  que  les 
molecules  occupent  les  positions  d'intensite  magn^tique  minimum,  ou 
It  ces  deux  causes  r^unies,  plut6t  qu'aux  effets  inductifs  mutuels.  En 
etudiant  les  effets  d*une  force  magn^tique  variable  sur  les  positions 
d'^quilibre  d'une  barre  ferromagnetiqoe,  I'auteur  cite  radmirable  ex- 
plication donnde  par  Faraday,  de  la  loi  relative  aux  tendances  direc- 
trices d'une  sph^  ou  d'un  cube  diamagnetiqueB,  et  rappelle  que 
precedemment  il  a  fait  voir,  qu'appliqude  aux  substances  non  cristal- 
lis^es  en  general,  aves  les  modifications  convenables  dans  le  cas  oil  elles 
sont  ferromagnetiques,  cette  loi  exprime  avecune  admirable  simplicity 
les  rdsultats  d'un  travail  mathdmatique  comprenant  quelques-uns  des 
principes  les  plus  remarquables  d'une  th^orie  de  I'attraction. 

D'apr^  cette  loi,  onvoit  qu'en  supposant  une  masse  ferromagn^tique 
divis^e  en  cubes  trl^petits,  chacune  de  ces  parties  tendrait  d'elle-mtoe 
vers  la  position  d'intensite  maximum,  et  qu'ainsi  la  position  de  la  masse 
enti^re,  dans  la  cas  d'une  force  magn^tique  variable,  serait  due  en 
partie  k  cette  tendance  et  en  partie  aux  actions  int^rieurs  mutuelles  qui 
agissent  seules,  quand  la  force  est  constante.  L'auteur  a  cherche  k  veri- 
fier, par  I'experieace,  ces  vues  theoriques.  H  a  employe  un  barreau  d'acier 
formant  aimant  et  des  fils  minces  de  fer  doux,  fixes  dans  diverses  positions 
sur  une  tige  en  bois ;  la  tige  en  bois  se  pla9ait  de  fa9on  que  les  fils 
de  fer  ayant  leur  direction  parall^e  k  celle  de  la  force,  les  molecules 
fussent  dans  les  positions  d'intensite  minimum.  Dans  une  autre  ex- 
perience, un  anneau  eiectromagnetique,  forme  de  fils  de  cuivre  isoies, 
rouies  cinquante  fois  autour  d'un  cercle  d'un  diam^tre  egal  k  25  centi- 
metres, etait  fixe  dans  un  plan  vertical  perpendiculairement  au  meridien 
magnetique ;  un  simple  cube  de  fer  doux,  place  excentriquement  sur 
un  plateau  de  carton  mince  suspendu  k  son  centre  par  un  fil  de  sole 
naturel  dans  le  plan  de  la  force,  etait  attire  dans  le  plan  de  I'anneau ; 
mais  une  suite  de  trois  k  quatre  cubes  places  au  contact  k  la  suite  les 
uns  des  autres  en  ligne  droite  le  long  de  Taxe  de  suspension,  se  pla9ait 
aussi  loin  du  plan  que  possible  en  vertu  de  la  tendance  d'une  masse 
allongee,  k  placer  sa  plus  grande  dimension  parallMement  k  la  direction 
de  la  force.  Deux  cubes  places  au  contact  etaient  en  equilibre 
stable  dans  le  plan  de  I'anneau  ou  dans  une  position  oblique,  ou 
aussi  loin  que  possible  de  I'anneau,  suivant  la  distance  variable 
k  laquelle  on  lea  pla^ait  sur  le  plateau  au  point  de  suspension.     Des 
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barres  ^gales  et  semblables,  foim^es  par  un  m^nge  de  cire  et  de 
limaille  de  fer  doux  et  de  puissanoes  diamagn^tiques  diffi^rentes,  saspen- 
dues  sucoessivement  par  leur  point  milieu,  se  fizaient  dans  des  pofiitions 
diverses  :  celles  qui  poss^aient  le  plus  grand  pouvoir  ferromagn^tique 
Be  pla9aient  perpendiculairement  au  plan  de  Tanneau  ou  dans  la  direction 
des  forces ;  les  autres,  celles  qui  oontenaient  moins  de  fer,  avaient  leur 
position  dMquilibre  k  la  fois  dans  le  plan  de  Fanneau  et  perpendicu- 
lairement k  ce  plan  3  et  celles  qui  en  oontenaient  encore  moins,  ^taient 
en  dqullibre  uniquement  dans  le  plan  de  Fanneau. 

Ges  demi^res  eiq)driences  font  voir  d'une  iwpa  tr^-remarquable  la 
part  qu*il  faut  faire,  dans  cet  ordre  de  ph^nom^es,  auz  actions 
mutuelles  int^rieures,  et  en  m^e  temps  k  la  variation  de  la  force 
[compare  original,  being  last  sentence  of  §  669].  Des  melanges  de 
sable  et  de  limaille  de  fer  doux,  plac^  dans  des  tubes  de  verre,  feraient 
le  mdme  effet  que  les  barreauz  dont  nous  venims  de  parler  et  vaudraient 
peut-^tre  mieux  dans  certains  cas. 

XXXVII.  Ulementart/  Demonstrations  of  Propositions  in  the 

Theory  of  Magnetic  Force. 

[From  the  PhUoacphiaU  Magazine^  April  1855.] 

671.  Def  1.  The  lines  of  force  due  to  any  magnet  or  electro- 
magnet, or  combination  of  magnets  of  any  kind,  are  the  lines 
that  would  be  traced  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  very 
small  steel  needle,  perfectly  free  to  turn  about  this  point,  in 
any  position  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  then  carrying  it 
always  in  the  direction  pointed  by  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
needle. 

Remark.  Except  in  the  case  of  symmetriced  magnets,  the 
lines  of  force  will  generally  be  lines  of  double  curvature. 

Def  2.  The  lines  of  component  force  in  any  plane  are  the 
lines  traced  by  placing  the  centre  of  a  steel  needle  any- 
where in  this  plane,  and  carrying  it  always  in  this  plane  in 
the  nearest  direction  to  that  pointed  by  its  magnetic  axis ;  that 
is,  the  direction  of  the  orthogoneJ  projection  of  the  magnetic 
axis  on  the  plane;  or  the  direction  that  the  steel  needle  would 
point  with  its  magnetic  axis  if  placed  vdth  it  in  the  plane,  and 
left  free  to  turn  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

672.  Prop.  I.  If  the  line  of  component  magnetic  force  through 
any  point  in  a  plane  be  curved  at  this  point,  the  force  will  vary 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  force  in  its  plane,  increasing 
in  the  direction  towards  the  centre  of  curvature. 
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Let  EABF  (Kg.  1)  be  a  line  of  component  force  in  the  plane 
of  the  diagram,  and  let  GCDH  be  another  near  it,  each  and  aU 
between  them  being  curved  in  the  same  direction,  the  arrow 
head  on  each  indicating  the  way  a  north  pole  would  be  urged. 
Let  AC,  BD  be  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  aU  the  lines  of 
component  force  between  these  two.  Because  of  the  curvature 
of  these  lines,  the  lines  -4.(7  and  BD  (whether  straight  or  curved) 
must  be  so  inclined  to  one  another  that  the  portion  CD  cut  off 
from  the  last  shall  be  less  than  the  portion  AB  cut  off  from 
the  first.  Let  a  north  pole  of  an  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  of  which  the  south  pole  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  magnets,  be  carried  from  DtoC  along 
the  line  of  component  force  through  these  points,  from  Gto  A 
perpendicular  to  all  the  lines  of  force  traversed,  fix)m  A  to  B 
again  along  a  line  of  force,  and  lastly,  from  B  to  D  perpendi-' 
cular  to  the  linas  of  force.  Work  must  be  spent  on  it  in 
carrying  it  from  (7  to  D,  and  work  is  gained  in  passing  it  from 
A  to  B.  Then,  because  no  work  is  either  gained  or  spent  in 
carrying  it  from  C  to  A  or  from  B  to  D,  the  work  gained  in 
moving  along  AB  cannot  exceed  the  work  spent  in  the  first  part 
of  the  motion,  or  else  we  should  have  [compare  §  622  above]  a 
perpetual  development  of  enelgy  from  no  source,*  by  simply  let- 

*  [Note  added  March  26,  1855.] — It  might  be  objected,  that  perhaps  the 
magnet,  in  the  motion  carried  on  as  described,  would  absorb  heat,  and  con« 
vert  it  into  mechanical  effect,  and  therefore  that  there  would  be  no  absurdity 
in  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  a  continued  deyelopment  of  energy.  This 
objection,  whicb  has  occurred  to  me  since  the  present  jiaper  was  written,  is 
perfectly  yalid  against  the  reason  assigned  in  the  text  for  rejecting  that 
hypothesiB ;  but  the  second  law  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  (the  prin- 
ciple discovered  by  Camot,  and  introdnceid  by  Clausius  and  myself  into  the 
dynamical  theory,  of  which,  after  Joule's  law,  it  completes  the  foundation) 
shows  the  true  reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  establishes  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reasoning  in  the  text.  In  fact,  the  only  absurdity  that 
would  be  involved  in  admitting  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  either  more  or 
less  work  spent  in  one  part  of  the  motion  than  lost  in  the  other,  would  be 
the  supposition  that  a  ^ermo-dynamic  engine  could  absorb  heat  from  matter 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  either  convert  it  whoUy  into  mechanical  effect,  or 
convert  a  part  into  mechanical  effect  and  emit  the  remainder  into  a  body  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  The  inves- 
tigation of  a  new  branch  of  thermo-dynamics,  which  I  intend  shortly  to 
communicate  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  shows  that  the  magnet  (if 
of  magnetized  steel)  does  really  experience  a  cooling  effect  when  its  pole  is 
carried  from  A  to  B,  and  would  experience  a  heating  effect  if  carried  in  the 
reverse  direction.  But  the  same  investigation  also  shows  that  the  magnet 
must  absorb  just  as  much  heat  to  keep  up  its  temperature  during  the  motion 
of  its  pole  with  the  force  along  AB,  as  it  must  emit  to  keep  from  rising  in 
temperature  when  its  pole  is  carried  (igainst  the  force,  along  DC. 
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ting  the  cycle  of  motioii  be  repeated  over  and  over  again :  and  the 
work  spent  along  DC  cannot  exceed  that  gained  from  -4.  to  JB,  or 
else  we  might  have  a  perpetual  development  of  energy  from  no 


Fio.  1. 

source,  merely  by  reversing  the  motion  described,  and  so  repeat- 
ing. The  work  spent  and  gained  in  the  motions  along  DC  and 
AB  respectively  must  therefore  be  exactly  equal  Hence  the 
mean  intensity  of  the  force  along  CD,  which  is  the  shorter  of  the 
two  paths,  must  exceed  the  mean  intensity  of  the  force  along 
the  other ;  and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  force  increases 
from  P  in  the  perpendicular  direction  towards  which  the 
concavity  of  the  line  through  it  is  turned. 

673.  Prop.  11.  The  augmentation  of  the  component  force  in 
any  plane  at  an  infinitely  small  distance  from  any  pointy  towards 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  line  of  the  component  force 
through  it,  bears  to  the  whole  intensity  at  this  point  the  ratio 
of  the  infinitely  small  distance  considered,  to  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

If,  in  the  diagram  for  the  preceding  proposition,  we  suppose 
AB  and  OD  to  be  infinitely  near  one  another,  and  each  in- 
finitely short,  they  will  be  infinitely  nearly  arcs  of  circles  with 
infinitely  nearly  equal  radii.  Hence  the  difference  of  their 
lengths  must  bear  to  either  of  them  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
between  them  to  the  radius  of  curvature.  But  the  mean 
intensities  along  these  lines  must,  according  to  the  preceding 
demonstration,  be  inversely  as  their  lengths,  and  hence  the 
excess  of  the  mean  intensity  in  CD  above  the  mean  intensity 
in  AB  must  bear  to  the  latter  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the 
length  oi  AB  above  that  of  CD  to  the  latter  length ;  that  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  AB  and  CD 
to  the  radius  of  curvature. ' 

674.  Prop,  III.  The  total  intensity  does  not  vary  from  any 
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point  in  a  magnetic  field  to  a  point  infinitely  near  it  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  line  of  force 
through  it. 

675.  Prop.  rV.  The  total  intensity  increases  from  any  point 
to  a  point  infinitely  near  it  in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  line  of  force  through  it,  by  an  amount  which 
bears  to  the  total  intensity  itself,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  points  to  the  radius  of  curvatura 

These  two  propositions  follow  from  the  two  that  precede 
them  by  obvious  geometrical  considerations. 

They  are  equivalent  to  asserting,  that  if  X,  F,  Z  denote  the 
components,  parallel  to  fixed  rectangular  axes,  of  the  force 
at  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  {x,  y,  «),  the  expression 
Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  must  be  the  differential  of  a  function  of 
three  independent  variables. 

Examination  of  the  Action  experienced  ly  an  infinitely  thin 
uniformly  and  longitudinally  Ma^gnetiaed  Bar,  placed  in  a 
non-uniform  Field  of  Force,  with  its  length  direct  along  a 
Line  of  Force. 

676.  Let  SN  be  the  magnetized  bar,  and  ST,  NT'  straight 
lines  touching  the  line  of  force  in  which,  by  hjrpothesis,  its  ex- 
tremities lie,  and  P  a  point  on  it,  midway  between  them.  The 
resultant  force  on  the  bar  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
pulling  its  ends  in  the  lines  ST,  NT'.  If  these  two  forces  were 
«qual  (as  they  woidd  be  if  the  intensity  of  the  field  did  not 
vary  at  all  along  a  line  of  force,  as  for  instance  when  the  lines 
of  force  are  concentric  circles,  as  they  are  when  simply  due  to 
a  current  of  electricity  passing  along  a  straight  conductor ;  or 
if  P  were  iu  a  situation  between  two  dissimilar  poles  symmetri- 
cally placed  on  each  side  of  it),  the  resultant  force  would 
clearly  bisect  the  angle  between  the  lines  TS,  TN,  and  would 
therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  bar  and  to  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  direction  towards  which  they  are  curved ;  that  is  (Prop. 
IV.),  would  be  from  places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger 
force,  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  line  of  force  through  P  has  no  curvature  at  this 
point,  or  no  sensible  curvature  as  far  from  it  as  iVand  S,  the 
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lines  NT  and  ST^  will  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  the 
resultant  force  on  the  bar  will  be  simply  the  excess  of  the 
force  on  one  end  above  that  on  the  other  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater;  and  since  in  this  case  (Prop.  IV.)  there  is 


no  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  in  the  field  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  the  resultant  force 
experienced  by  the  bar  is  still  simply  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  intensity  of  the  field  increases,  this  being  now  a  direc- 
tion coincident  with  a  line  of  force.  Lastly,  if  the  intensity 
increases  most  rapidly  in  an  oblique  direction  in  the  field,  from 
P  in  some  direction  between  PS  and  PP^,  there  must  clearly 
be  an  augmentation  (a  "component"  augmentation)  from  P 
towards  P';  and  therefore  (Prop.  IV.)  the  line  through  P  must 
be  curved,  with  its  concavity  towards  P',  and  also  a  "com- 
ponent" augmentation  from  N  towards  S,  and  therefore  the 
end  S  must  experience  a  greater  force  than  the  end  N.  It 
follows  that  the  magnet  wiU  experience  a  resultant  force  along 
some  line  in  the  angle  8NP^,  that  is,  on  the  whole  from  places 
of  weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force,  obliquely  across  the 
lines  of  forca 

677.  Prop,  V.  (Mechanical  Lemma.) — ^Two  forces  infinitely 
nearly  equal  to  one  another,  acting  tangentially  in  opposed  direc- 
tions on  the  extremities  of  an  infinitely  small  chord  of  a  circle, 
are  equivalent  to  two  forces  respectively  along  the  chord  and 
perpendicular  to  it  through  its  point  of  bisection,  of  which  the 
former  is  equal  to  the  diiBTerence  between  the  two  given  forces 
and  acts  on  the  side  of  the  greater;  and  the  latter,  acting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bears  to  either  of  the  given 
forces  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arc  to  the  radius. 
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The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of 
"  the  pamllelogram  of  forces,"  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
formal  demonstration  of  it  here. 

678.  Prop.  VI.  A  very  short,  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  needle,  placed  with  its  two  ends  in 
one  line  of  force  in  any  part  of  a  magnetic  field,  experiences  a 
force  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  longitudinal  force  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  forces  experienced  by  its  ends,  and  another 
force  perpendicular  to  it  through  its  middle  point  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  force  actually  experienced  by  either  end, 
and  that  which  it  would  experience  if  removed,  in  the  plane  of 
curvature  of  the  line  of  force,  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  needle,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  its  given  position. 

N8  being  the  bar  as  before,  let  /  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
force  in  the  field  at  the  point  occupied  by  N,  I'  the  intensity  at 
S,  J  the  intensity  at  P  on  the  line  of  force  midway  between  8 
and  N,  and  J'  the  intensity 
at  a  point  P',  at  a  distance 
PF  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  bar,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of 
force.  Then  if  m  denote 
the  strength  of  magnetism 
of  the  bar,  ml  and  m/'  will 
be  the  forces  on  its  two 

extremities  respectively.  Hence  by  the  mechanical  lemma, 
the  resultant  of  these  forces  will  be  the  same  as  the  resul- 
tant of  a  force  ?n(/— /^  acting  along  the  bar  in  the  direction 
SN,  and  a  force  perpendicular  to  it  towards  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature, bearing  the  same  ratio  to  either  ml  or  ml\  or  to  mJ 
(which  is  their  mean,  and  is  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  each 
of  them),  as  NS  to  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  (by  Prop.  II.)  the 
ratio  of  the  excess  of  the  intensity  at  P'  above  that  at  P  to  the 
intensity  at  either,  that  is  the  ratio  of  J' — J  to  J,  and  therefore 
itself  equal  to  m{J^'—J),  The  bar  therefore  experiences  a 
force  the  same  as  the  resultant  of  m^I-^I^  acting  along  it  from 
8  towards  N,  and  m^J'-^J)  perpendicularly  across  it  towards 
P',  through  its  middle  point 

679.  Got,  The  direction  of  the  resultant  force  on  the  bar  is 
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that  ill  which  the  total  intensity  of  the  field  increases  most 
rapidly ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  no  variation  of  the  tot^il  intensity. 

Prop,  VII.  The  resultant  force  on  an  infinitely  small  magnet 
of  any  kind  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  its  magnetic  axis 
along  the  Unes  of  force,  is  in  the  Une  of  most  rapid  variation 
of  the  total  intensity  of  the  field,  and  is  equal  to  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  magnet  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  variation  of 
the  total  intensity  per  unit  of  distance ;  being  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  force  increa^ses  when  the  magnetic  axis  is  "  direct," 
(that  is,  in  the  position  it  would  rest  in  if  the  magnet  were  fiee 
to  turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity). 

Cor.  1.  The  resultant  force  experienced  by  the  magnet  will 
be  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  the  direction  in  which  the 
total  intensity  of  the  field  diminishes  most  rapidly,  when  it  is 
held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  field. 

680.  Cot.  2.  A  ball  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  non-crystalline  para- 
magnetic substance,  held  anyhow  in  a  non-uniform  magnetic 
field,  or  a  ball  or  small  fragment  of  any  shape,  of  any  kind  of 
paramagnetic  substance  whether  crystalline  or  not,  left  firee  to 
turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  experience  a  resultant  force 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  total  intensity  of  the  field  inci-eases 
most  rapidly,  and  in  magnitude  equal  to  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  magnetization  induced  in  the  mass  multiplied  by  the 
rate  of  variation  of  the  total  intensity  per  unit  distance  in  the 
line  of  greatest  variation  in  the  field.  For  such  a  body  in  such 
a  position  is  known  to  be  a  magnet  by  induction,  with  its 
magnetic  axis  direct  along  the  lines  of  force. 

681.  Cor.  3.  A  ball  of  non-crystalline  diamagnetic  substance 
held  anyhow  in  a  magnetic  field,  or  a  small  bar  or  fragment  of 
any  shape  of  any  kind  of  diamagnetic  substance,  crystalline  or 
non-ciystalline,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  but  left  free  to 
turn  about  this  point,  experiences  the  same  resultant  force  as  a 
small  steel  or  other  permanent  magnet  substituted  for  it,  and 
held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force.  For 
Faraday  has  discovered,  that  a  large  class  of  natural  substances 
in  the  stated  conditions  experience  no  other  action  than  a  ten- 
dency from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  quite 
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irrespective  of  the  directions  the  lines  of  force  may  have,  and  he 
has  called  such  substances  diamagnetics. 

682.  Cor,  4.  A  diamagnetic,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity  but 
free  to  turn  about  this  point,  must  react  upon  other  magnets 
with  the  same  forces  as  a  steel  or  other  magnet  substituted  in 
its  place,  and  held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the 
lines  of  force  due  to  all  the  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood. 

683.  Cor.  5.  Any  one  of  a  row  of  balls  or  cubes  of  diamag- 
netic  substance  held  in  a  magnetic  field  with  the  line  joining 
their  centres  along  a  line  of  force,  is  in  a  locality  of  less  intense 
force  than  it  would  be  if  the  others  were  removed ;  but  any  one 
ball  or  cube  of  the  row,  if  held  with  the  line  joining  their  centres 
perpendicularly  across  the  line  of  force,  is  in  a  locality  of  more 
intense  force  than  it  would  be  if  the  others  were  removed. 

684.  Cor.  6.  When  a  row  of  balls  or  cubes,  or  a  bar,  of  per- 
fectly non-crystalline  diamagnetic  substance,  is  held  obliquely 
across  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  axis  of 
each  ball  or  cube,  or  of  every  small  part  of  the  substance,  is  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  but  slightly  inclined  from 
this  direction  towards  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  length 
of  the  row  or  bar.  Hence,  since  the  magnetic  axis  of  every 
part  differs  only  a  little  from  being  exactly  reverse  along  the 
lines  of  force,  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  couples  with 
which  the  magnets,  to  which  the  field  i3  due,  act  on  the  parts 
of  the  row  or  bar  must  be  such  as  to  turn  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force. 

685.  Cor,  7.  The  positions  of  equilibrium  of  a  row  of  balls  or 
cubes  rigidly  connected,  or  of  a  bar  of  perfectly  non-crystalline 
diamagnetic  substance,  free  to  move  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  perfectly  uniform  field  of  force,  are  either  with  the  length 
along  or  with  the  length  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of 
force :  positions  with  the  length  along  the  lines  of  force  are 
stable;  positions  with  the  length  perpendicularly  across  the 
lines  of  force  are  unstable. 

686.  Cor,  8.  The  mutual  influence  and  its  effects,  referred  to 
in  Cors.  5,  6,  7,  is  so  excessively  minute,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  sensibly  concerned  in  any  phsenomena  that  have  yet 
been  observed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  always  remain 
insensible,  even  to  experiments  especially  directed  to  test  it. 
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For  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  electro-magnets  induces 
the  peculiar  magnetic  condition  of  which  diamagnetics  are 
capable,  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  only  very  feeble, 
scarcely  sensible,  mutual  force  between  the  diamagnetic  and  the 
magnet ;  and  therefore  the  magnetizing  influence  of  a  neigh- 
bouring diamagnetic,  which  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed 
on  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  must  be  insensibly  small  on  another 
diamagnetia 

687.  Cor,  9.  All  phaenomena  of  motion  that  have  been  ob- 
served as  produced  in  a  diamagnetic  body  of  any  form  or  sub- 
stance by  the  action  of  fixed  magnets  or  electro-magnets,  are 
due  to  the  resultant  of  forces  urging  all  parts  of  it,  and  couples 
tending  to  turn  them;  the  force  and  couple  acting  on  each 
small  part  being  sensibly  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the 
other  parts  were  removed. 

688.  Cor,  10.  The  deflecting  power  (observed  and  measured 
by  Weber)  with  which  a  bar  of  non-crystalline  bismuth,  placed 
vertically  as  core  in  a  cylinder  electro-magnet  (a  helix  convey- 
ing an  electric  current),  urges  a  magnetized  needle  on  a  level 
with  either  of  its  ends,  is  the  reaction  of  a  tendency  of  all  parts 
of  the  bar  itself  from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of 
weaker  force  in  its  actual  field. 


The  preceding  investigation,  leading  to  Props.  VI.  and  VIL, 
is  the  same  (only  expressed  in  non-analytical  language)  as  one 
which  was  first  published  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
maticalJoumal,  May  1846  [§§  638...  640  above].  The  chief 
conclusions  now  drawn  from  it,  with  particulars  not  repeated, 
were  stated  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Eemarks  on  the  Forces 
experienced  by  inductively  magnetized  Ferromagnetic  or 
Diamagnetic  Substances,"  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
October  1860  [Article  XXXIV.  above]. 

Guisoow  College,  March  15,  1855. 
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XXXVIII.  Correspondence  with  Professor  Tyndall. 

Letter  to  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  *' Magnetic  Medium"  and  mi 

the  Effects  of  Compression. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  April  1855.] 

[Editorial.] — The  following  letter  was  received  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers  being  of  general  interest  at  present,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  Professor  Thomson  the  desirableness  of 
having  the  letter  printed  This  he  at  once  agreed  to.  With  the 
exception  of  a  paragraph  relating  to  matters  of  a  purely  private 
nature,  the  letter  appears  as  I  received  it. 

John  Tyndall. 

March  24,  1855.  

2  Ck>LLEOE,  Glajsoow,  March  12,  1855. 
689.  My  dear  Sir, — ^AUow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  abstract 
of  your  letter  on  magnetism,  and  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  which  1  have  recently  received  from  you,  and  have 
read  with  much  interest.  I  am  still  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  magnetic  character  of  the  medium  occupying  space,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  your  last  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reverse  bodily  polarity  of  diamagnetics  may  be  turned  to 
support  the  theory  of  universally  direct  polarity.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  medium  occupying  interplanetary  space, 
and  the  best  approximations  to  vacuum  which  we  can  make, 
have  perfectly  decided  mechanical  qualities,  and  among  others, 
that  of  being  able  to  transmit  mechanical  energy  in  enormous 
quantities  (a  platinum  wire,  for  instance,  kept  incandescent  by 
a  galvanic  current  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  emits  to  the 
glass  and  external  bodies  the  whole  mechanical  value  of  the 
energy  of  current  spent  in  overcoming  its  galvanic  resistance). 
Some  of  these  properties  differ  but  little  from  those  of  air  or 
oxygen  at  an  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  Why  not,  then, 
the  magnetic  property  ?  (of  which  we  know  so  little  that  we 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  a  negative).  Displace  the  inter- 
planetary medium  by  oxygen,  and  you  have  a  slight  increase 
of  magnetic  polarity  in  the  locality  with  a  drawing  in  of  the 
lines  of  force.    Displace  it  with  a  piece  of  bismuth  or  a  piece 
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of  wood,  and  a  slight  decrease  of  magnetic  polarity  through  the 
locality  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  pushing  out  of  the  lines 
of  force.  A  state  of  strain  by  compression  may  enhance,  in 
the  direction  of  the  strain,  that  quality  of  the  substance  by 
which  it  lessens  the  magnetizability  of  the  space  from  which  it 
displaces  air  or  "  aether ;"  just  as  a  similar  state  may  enhance, 
in  the  direction  of  compression,  the  augmenting  power  of  a 
paramagnetic  substance. 

690.  By  the  bye,  a  long  time  ago  (rather  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  British  Association)  I  repeated 
with  much  pleasure  some  of  your  compression  experiments,  and 
foimd  a  piece  of  fresh  bread  instantly  affected  by  pressure,  so 
as  always  to  turn  the  compressed  line  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force,  to  whatever  form  the  fragment  was  reduced.  A 
very  slight  squeeze  between  the  fingers  was  quite  enough  to 
produce  this  property,  or  again  to  alter  it  so  as  to  make  a  new 
line  of  compression  set  equatoriaUy.  I  repeated  it  a  few  days 
ago  with  the  same  results,  and  got  a  ball  of  bismuth,  too,  to 
act  similarly.  I  remember  formerly  finding  the  bread  aitract^d 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  repelled,  as  I  expected  from  your 
results.  I  suppose,  however,  this  must  have  resulted  from 
some  ferruginous  impurities,  which  it  may  readily  have  got 
either  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  with  it,  or  in  the 
baking.     I  mean  to  try  this  again.* 

691.  I  do  not  quite  admit  the  argument  you  draw  from  your 
compression  experiments  regarding  the  eflfect  of  contiguity  of 
particles,  because  in  fact  we  know  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  molecules  of  a  strained  solid.  Tou  have  made  out  a  most 
interesting  fact  regarding  their  magnetic  bearings ;  but  experi- 
ments are  neither  wanted,  nor  can  be  made,  to  show  any 
sensible  eflfect  whatever  of  the  mutual  influence  of  a  row  of 
small  pieces  of  bismuth  placed  near  one  another,  or  touching 
one  another.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  miLst 
be  such  as  to  impair  the  "  diamagnetization"  of  each  piece 
when  the  line  of  the  row  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  to 
enhance  it  when  that  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force, 

*  Prof.  Thomson's  supposition  is  correct;  pure  bread  is  repelled  by  a 
magnetic  pole.  I  may  remark  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  further 
examination  of  the  influence  of  compression,  and  have  already  obtained 
numerous  instructive  results. — J.  T. 
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but  in  each  case  to  so  infinitesimally  minute  a  degree,  as  to  be 
wholly  inappreciable  to  the  most  refined  tests  that  have  ever 
been  applied  For  let  the  lines  of  force  be  parallel  to  the  line 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  act  on  a  steel  needle  in  the  manner 
there  represented.     Then,  whatever  hypothesis  be  true  for 
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diamagnetism,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  each  piece  is  acted 
on,  and  consequently  reacts,  precisely  as  a  piece  of  steel  very 
feebly  magnetized,  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  to  that  of  a 
steel  needle  free  to  turn,  substituted  for  it,  would  do.  Each 
piece  of  bismuth  therefore  acts  as  a  little  magnet,  having  its 
polarity  as  marked  in  the  diagram,  would  do.  Hence  the 
magnetizing  force  by  which  the  middle  fragment  is  influenced 
is  less  than  if  the  two  others  were  away  (this  being  such  a 
force  as  would  be  produced  by  a  north  pole  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  diagram,  and  a  south  pole  on  the  right).  It  is  easily 
seen,  similarly,  that  if  the  line  joining  the  centres  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force,  the  magnetizing  force  on  the  space 
occupied  by  the  middle  fragment  is  increased.  Corresponding 
assertions  are  true  for  the  terminal  fragments,  although  the 
disturbing  effect  will  be  less  on  them  in  each  case  than  in 
the  middle  one.     Hence  the  dia- 

magnetization  of  each  will  be  en-  <|^^  — ^""^ 

feebled  in  the  former  case  and 
enhanced  in  the  latter,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  others.  It  follows, 
according  to  the  principle  of  super- 
position of  magnetizations,  that  if  the  line  of  the  row  be  placed 
obliquely  across  the  lines  of  force,  the  magnetic  axis  of  each 
particle,  instead  of  being  exactly  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force, 
will  be  a  little  inclined  to  them,  in  the  angle  between  their 
direction  and  the  direction  transverse  to  the  bar.  The  magnets 
causing  the  force  of  the  field  must  act  on  the  little  diamagnets, 
each  with  its  axis  thus  rendered  somewhat  oblique,  so  as  to 
produce  on  it  a  statical  couple  (as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads), 
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and  the  resultant  of  the  couples  thus  acting  on  the  fragments 
will,  when  all  these  are  placed  on  a  frame,  or  rigidly  connected, 
tend  to  turn  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  direction  as  to  place  the 
length  of  the  bar  along  the  lines  of  force.  Still,  I  repeat,  this 
action,  although  demonstrated  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  is  so  excessively  feeble  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely inappreciable.  A  fragment  of  bismuth,  of  any  shape 
whatever,  held  in  any  position  whatever  in  any  kind  of 
magnetic  field,  uniform  or  varying  most  intensely,  only  exhibits 
the  resultant  action  of  couples  on  all  its  small  parts  if  crystal- 
line, and  of  forces  acting  always  according  to  Farada/s  law  on 
them  if  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed  be  non-uniform.  Some 
phsenomena  that  have  been  observed  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
resultant  of  forces  from  places  of  stronger  to  places  of  weaker 
intensity  in  the  field,  others  by  the  resultant  of  couples  depend- 
ing on  crystalline  structure,  and  others  by  the  resultant  of  such 
forces  and  couples  co-existing ;  and  none  observed  depend  at 
aU  on  any  other  cause. 

692.  I  gave  a  very  brief  summary  of  these  views  (which  I 
had  explained  somewhat  fully  and  illustrated  by  experiments 
on  paramagnetics  of  sufficient  inductive  capacity  to  manifest 
the  effects  of  mutual  influence,  at  the  meeting  at  Belfast)  as  an 
abstract  of  my  communication,  for  publication  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  you  may 
see  them  [§669  above]  stated,  I  hope  intelligibly.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  paramagnetics  are  very  easy,  and  certainly  exhibit 
some  very  curious  phaenomena,  illustrative  of  the  resultant 
effects  due  to  the  attractions  experienced  by  the  parts  in  virtue 
of  a  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  field,  and  to  the  couples 
they  experience  when  their  axes  are  diverted  from  parallelism  to 
the  lines  of  force  by  mutual  influence  of  the  magnetized  parts. 

693.  I  had  no  intention  of  entering  on  this  long  disquisition 
when  I  commenced,  but  merely  wished  to  try  and  briefly  point 
out,  that  the  assertions  I  have  made  regarding  mutual  influence 
are  demonstrable  in  every  case  without  special  experiment,  are 
confirmed  amply  by  experiment  for  paramagnetics,  and  are 
absolutely  incontrovertible,  as  well  as  incapable  of  verification 
by  experiment  or  observation  on  diamagnetics. — Believe  me, 
yours  very  truly,  William  Thomson. 

Prop.  Tyndall. 
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On  Reciprocal  Molecular  Induction :  Letter  from  Professor 
Tyndall  to  Professor  W.  Thomson,  F.RS. 

[From  the  Pkiloaophicat  Magazine,  December  1855.] 

RoTAL  Institution,  Nov,  26,  1856. 

694.  My  dear  Sir, — The  communication  from  Professor 
Weber  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  PhUoso- 
phical  Magazine,  has  reminded  me,  aknost  too  late,  of  your  own 
interesting  letter  on  the  same  subject  published  in  the  April 
number  of  this  Journal  A  desire  to  finish  all  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  question  at  present  induces  me  to  make  the  following 
remarks,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  just 
alluded  to,  might  have  been  indefinitely  deferred 

With  reference  to  the  mutual  action  of  a  row  of  bismuth  par- 
ticles, you  say  that  "  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
"  it  must  be  such  as  to  impair  the  '  diamagnetization '  when  the 
"  line  of  the  row  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  "  (the  "  must," 
you  will  remember,  is  put  in  italics  by  yourself).  From  this 
you  infer,  that  in  a  uniform  field  of  force  a  bar  of  bismuth 
would  set  its  length  along  the  lines  of  force.  Further  on  it  is 
stated  that  this  action  is  "  demonstrated  with  as  much  certainty 
"  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;"  and  you  conclude  your  letter 
by  observing  that "  the  assertions  which  I  [yourself]  have  made 
"  are  demonstrable  in  every  case  without  special  experiment, . . . 
"  and  are  absolutely  incontrovertible,  as  well  as  incapable  of 
*'  verification  by  experiment  or  observation  on  diamagnetics." 

Most  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  condenses 
itself  into  one  question. 

Supposing  a  cylinder  of  bismuth  to  be  placed  within  a  helix, 
and  surrounded  by  an  electric  current  of  sufl&cient  intensity ; 
can  you  say,  unth  certainty,  what  the  action  of  either  end  of 
that  cylinder  would  be  on  an  external  fragment  of  bismuth 
presented  to  it  ? 

If  you  can,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  rejoice  to  learn  the  process 
by  which  such  certainty  is  attained :  but  if  you  cannot,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  evident  to  you  that  the  verb  "miLSt"  is  logically 
"  defective." 

We  know  that  magnetized  iron  attracts  iron  :  we  know  that 
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magnetized  iron  repels  bismuth :  this,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
your  only  experimental  ground  for  assuming  that  magnetized 
bismuth  repels  bismuth,  and  yet  you  afiGbrm  that  an  action 
deduced  from  this  assumption  ''  is  demonstrated  with  as  much 
"  certainty  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces."  Do  I  not  state  the 
question  fairly  ?  I  can,  at  all  events,  answer  for  my  earnest 
wish  to  do  so. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
mental  experience  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  that  the  very  letters 
which  you  attach  to  your  sketch,  page  291  [§  691  above],  may 
tempt  us  to  an  act  of  abstraction — ^a  forgetfulness  of  a  possible 
physical  difference  between  the  n  of  iron  and  the  n  of  bismuth 
— which  may  lead  us  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  very  term 
"pole"  often  pledges  us  to  a  theoretic  conception  without  our 
being  conscious  of  it.  You  are  also  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  shutting  the  door  against  experimental  inquiry  on  an  un- 
promising subject ;  and  when  you  apparently  do  this  in  your 
concluding  paragraph,  I  simply  accept  it  as  a  strong  way  of 
expressing  your  personal  conviction,  that  the  action  referred  to 
is  too  feeble  to  be  rendered  sensible  by  experiment. — Believe 
me,  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours,  John  Ttndall. 


On  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Dianuign^tic  Particles :  Letter  from 
Professor  Thomson  to  Professor  TyndalL 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  January  1856.] 

Glasgow  Golleob,  Dee,  24,  1855. 

695.  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  prevented  until  to-day,  by 
a  pressure  of  business,  from  replying  to  the  letter  you  addressed 
to  me  in  the  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  published  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month. 

You  ask  me  the  question,  "  Supposing  a  cylinder  of  bismuth 
''  to  be  placed  within  a  helix,  and  surrounded  by  an  electric 
"  current  of  sufficient  intensity ;  can  you  say,  vnth  certainty, 
"  what  the  action  of  either  end  of  that  cylinder  would  be  on  an 
"  external  fragment  of  bismuth  presented  to  it  ?" 

696.  In  answer,  I  say  that  the  fragment  of  bismuth  will  be  re- 
pelled from  either  end  of  the  bar  provided  the  helix  be  infinitely 
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long,  or  long  enough  to  exercise  no  sensible  direct  magnetic  action 
in  the  locality  of  the  bismuth  fragment.  I  can  only  say  this 
with  the  same  kind  of  confidence  that  I  can  say  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  attract  one  another.  The  con- 
fidence amounts  in  my  own  mind  to  a  feeling  of  certainty.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  forces  experienced  by  a  little  magnetized 
steel  needle  held  with  its  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force, 
and  a  fragment  of  bismuth  substituted  for  it  in  the  same 
locality  of  a  magnetic  field,  have  been  compared,  they  have 
been  foimd  to  agree.  In  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  a  fragment  of 
bismuth  has  been  found  to  experience  the  opposite  force  to  that 
experienced  by  a  little  baU  of  iron,  that  is,  the  same  force  as 
a  little  steel  magnet  held  with  its  axis  reverse  to  the  lines  of 
force ;  and  in  no  case  has  a  discrepance,  or  have  any  indica- 
tions of  a  discrepance,  from  this  law  been  observed.  I  feel, 
therefore,  in  my  own  mind  a  certain  conviction,  that  even  when 
the  action  is  so  feeble  that  no  force  can  be  discovered  at  aU  on 
the  bismuth  by  experimental  tests,  such  in  regard  to  sensi- 
bility as  have  been  hitherto  applied,  the  bismuth  is  really 
acted  on  by  the  same  force  as  that  which  a  little  reverse  magnet, 
if  only  feeble  enough,  would  experience  when  substituted  in 
its  place.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  force 
experienced  by  the  steel  magnet,  or  by  a  little  ball  of  soft  iron, 
in  the  locality  in  which  you  put  the  fragment  of  bismuth. 
One  end  of  a  magnetized  needle  will  be  attracted,  and  the  other 
end  repelled  by  the  neighbouring  end  of  the  bismuth  bar ;  and 
the  attraction  or  the  repulsion  will  preponderate  according  as  the 
attracted  or  the  repelled  part  is  nearer.  There  is  then  certainly 
repulsion  when  the  steel  magnet  is  held  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  it  would  settle  if  balanced  on  its  centre  of 
gravity.  In  every  case  in  which  any  magnetic  force  at  all  can 
be  observed  on  a  fragment  of  bismuth,  it  is  such  as  the  steel 
magnet  thus  held  experiences.  TherelTore  I  say  it  is  in  this 
case  repulsion.  But  it  will  be  as  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  force  experienced  by  the  steel  magnet,  as  it  would  be  if 
an  iron  wire  were  substituted  for  the  bismuth  core.  Yet  in 
this  case  the  repulsion  on  the  bismuth  is  very  slight,  barely 
sensible,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  sensible  when  the  needle  exhibits 
most  energetic  signs  of  the  forces  it  experiences.    You  know 
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yourself,  by  your  own  experiments,  how  very  small  is  even  the 
directive  agency  experienced  by  a  steel  magnet  placed  across 
the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  bismuth  core.  You  may  judge 
how  much  less  sensible  would  be  the  attraction  or  repulsion  it 
would  experience  as  a  whole,  if  held  along  the  lines  of  force ; 
and  then  think  if  the  corresponding  force  experienced  by  a 
fragment  of  bismuth  substituted  for  it  is  likely  to  be  verified 
by  direct  experiment  or  observation.  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  it  is  "incapable  of  verification,"  as  well  as  "incontro- 
vertible "  by  any  collation  of  the  results  of  experiments  hitherto 
made  on  diamagnetics.  As  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my 
letter  which  you  quote,  you  do  me  justice  when  you  say  you 
accept  it  as  an  expression  of  my  "  personal  conviction  that  the 
"  action  referred  to  is  too  feeble  to  be  rendered  sensible  by 
"  experiment."  I  will  not  maintain  its  unqualified  application 
to  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  future  in  the  way  of  experi- 
mental research  to  test  the  mutual  action  of  diamagnetics 
under  magnetic  influence.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  no 
real  physical  agency  can  be  rightly  said  to  be  "  incapable  of 
"  verification  by  experiment  or  observation ;"  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  limit  that  expression  to  experiments  and  observations  hitherto 
made,  and  to  substitute  for  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  letter 
the  following  statement  [§  686  above],  written  for  publication 
three  days  later,  and  published  in  the  same  mmaber  of  the  Maga- 
zine as  that  to  which  you  communicated  my  letter  {PhU.  Mag., 
April  1855,  p.  247).  "  The  mutual  influence"  between  rows  of 
balls  or  cubes  of  bismuth  in  a  magnetic  field,  "  and  its  efiects  " 
in  giving  a  tendency  to  a  bar  of  the  substance  to  assume  a 
position  along  the  lines  of  force,  "  are  so  excessively  minute, 
"  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  sensibly  concerned  in  any 
"  phaenomena  that  have  yet  been  observed ;  and  it  is  probable 
"  that  they  may  always  remain  insensible,  even  to  experiments 
"  especially  directed  to  lest  them." — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  truly,  William  Thomson. 

Dr.  Tyndall. 
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XXXIX.  Iriductive  Susc&ptibUUy  of  a  Polar  Magnet, 
[March  1872.     Not  hUhtrto  published.] 

697.  It  is  probable  that  every  loadstone  or  steel  magnet,  or 
polar  magnet  of  any  kind,  whatever  degree  of  intrinsic  mag- 
netization it  may  possess,  has  also  a  susceptibility  for  magnetic 
induction,  according  to  which,  under  the  influence  of  other 
magnets  brought  into  its  neighbourhood,  it  will  experience 
inductive  magnetization  temporarily  superimposed  upon  its  in- 
trinsic magnetization.  Hitherto  experiment  has  given  us  little 
or  no  definite  knowledge  on  this  subject,  or  indeed  generally 
on  the  relation  between  magnetic  retentiveness  and  magnetic 
susceptibility.  Waiting  for  more  complete  experimental  in-^ 
vestigation  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  I  shall  assume 
as  a  typical  magnetic  solid,  a  rigid  body  possessing  any  degree 
of  intrinsic  magnetization  in  any  direction,  with  perfect  re- 
tentiveness; and  having  inductive  quality  defined  by  three 
principal  magnetic  susceptibilities  along  three  principal  rect- 
angular axes  of  inductive  capacity,  in  any  given  directions 
through  it.  The  "  rigid  polar  magnets  "  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  are  intrinsic  magnets  of  zero  susceptibility ;  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  define  intrinsic  magnetization  for  a 
substance  of  which  the  susceptibility  is  not  zero. 

698.  Def.  The  intrinsic  magnetization  of  a  body  is  the  re- 
sultant (§  605)  of  the  three  intensities  of  magnetization  foimd 
by  cutting  three  infinitely  thin  bars  from  directions  in  it  agree- 
ing with  its  principal  inductive  axes,  and  testing  them  in  a 
uniform  magnetic  field  of  air  by  measuring  the  couples  which 
they  experience  when  held  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 
Before  goiog  on  with  the  general  problem  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion, we  may  consider  the  following  particular  case  of  it,  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  this  definition : — 

699.  Problem. — ^A  solid  sphere  of  uniform  material,  having 
/i,  fM,  fi  for  its  three  principal  magnetic  susceptibilities,  and 
possessing  intrinsic  magnetization  of  intensity  i  in  the  direc- 
tions specified  with  reference  to  the  principsJ  inductive  axes 
by  the  direction-cosines  I,  I',  f,  is  placed  in  air  with  no  dis- 
turbing body  in  its  neighbourhood :  it  is  required  to  find  its 
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actual  magDetization.  Let  —  f,  —  f ,  —  f^,  be  the  components 
of  induced  magnetization  in  the  directions  of  the  three  principal 
axes ;  the  required  magnetization  will  be  the  resultant  of 

.7-f,  iT-S',  if-r  (1); 

and  therefore  the  problem  is  solved  when  ^,  ^,  ^  are  deter- 
mined. From  the  footnote  to  §  609,  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  resultant  force  at  any  point  within  the  sphere  has  for  its 
components,  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes, 

-f(«-«,  -f(«^-f),  -f(»T-n        (2)- 

Now  —  f,  —  f,  —  f^  are  the  intensities  of  induced  magnetiza- 
tion due  separately  to  these  three  components  of  magnetizing 
force,  and  therefore  (§610,  Def.  2) 

f=/^y(^-a  f=M'fK-f),  r=/^^(i^-r)    (3). 

Solving  these  for  f,  f ,  ^,  we  have 

3  3  3 

^+3  ^+3  1+3 

and  therefore  (components  of  the  whole  magnetization) 

^+3  ^+3  ^  +  ^ 


XL  Oeneral  Problem  of  Magnetic  Indtution, 
[March  1872.    Ifoi  hUherto  pMUhed.] 

700.  This  problem  is  (§  628)  identical  with  the  three  general 
problems — electro-static  induction  through  a  heterogeneous  in- 
sulating solid,—  thermal  or  electric  conduction  through  a  hetero- 
geneous conducting  solid, — and  (proved  below,  §§  7 51... 75 9) 
the  flow  of  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid  through  a  hetero- 
geneous porous  solid. 

701.  Let  all  space  be  occupied  with  matter  of  given  permea- 
bilities, or,  or',  t/,  along  three  principal  inductive  axes  (I,  m,  n), 
(/',  m\  n),  (r,  m",  n),  (§  611)  through  any  point  (x,  y,  z). 
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Let  there  be  intrinsic  magnetization  (a,  /8,  7)  at  (a?,  y,  z)  ;  and 
let  constant  electric  currents  be  maintained  having  u,  v,  w  for 
components  of  intensity  at  (x,  y,  z) ;  subject  to  the  condition 

(§  640)  J*i  .  ^  .  ^-.o  m 

dx'^dy'^dz  ^  ^' 

^^  if  Vf  K  ^  ^^^  components  of  induced  magnetization  at 
(re,  y,  «).  Then  sr,  sr',  w'',  (Z,  m,  71),  (/',  m',  n\  (f,  m"',  w''), 
«>  A  7>  ^>  ^>  ^>  being  given  for  every  point  (a:,  y,  «),  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  f ,  1;,  f.  This  is  the  general  problem  of  magnetic 
induction.  In  it  a,  /8,  7  are  absolutely  arbitrary  functions  of 
{^>  y>  ^) ;  their  values  being  zero  in  any  part  of  space  destitute 
of  intrinsic  magnetization :  and  v,^  v,  w  are  arbitrary  functions 
of  (x,  y,  z),  subject  only  to  the  condition  (1)  ;  their  values  being 
zero  throughout  any  portion  of  space  through  which  there  is  no 
electric  current. 

702.  Let  Jf,  (5,  ?B  be  the  components  of  the  resultant  mag- 
netic force  according  to  the  polar  definition  (§  517,  Postscript), 
calculated  from  the  given  intrinsic  magnetization  on  the  sup- 
position of  no  induced  magnetism ;  and  F,  0,  H  the  components 
of  the  unambiguous  resultant  force  (§  551)  calculated  from  the 
given  electric  currenta  By  §  545  and  §  517  (m),  (w),  and 
(A:),  (/),  we  have 


^-^=0    5^-^=0    ^*-^=0 
dy       dz        ^     dz      dx        '    dx      dy 


where 


(2), 


\dx'^  dy^  dz] 

.^+^=0  ) 

dy^  dz     "^  \ 

dF  ^     dF  do  ^     r 


dF^    dO  .  dH 
dx     I,      ^ 

— -— =4im    ^-^=:4,n;      '"      "'^  r        \  J 

dy      dz  ^    dx      dz  ' 

Equations  (2)  suffice  to  determine  Jf,  (S,  |S  from  the  data 
a>  A  y,  by  expressing  that  they  are  the  differential  coefficients 
of  a  function,  and  that  that  function  is  the  potential  of  a  distri- 
bution of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  having  —  (-^ — ^li"^lj] 

for  its  density  at  (a;,  y,  z),  which  we  denote  by  p.     Similarly 

2  M 
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equations  (3)  determine  F,  0,  H  by  yirtually  expressing  that 
they  are  the  components  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  due  to 
the  given  distribution  of  electric  currents  (t^,  v,  w),  and  are 
therefore  directly  calculable  from  the  data  by  the  formula 
(6)  of  §  517  with  F,  G.  H  instead  of  JT,  F,  Z. 

703.  Let  now 

Z=if+^,   ^=«+ff,   E=W+^  (4). 

The  quantities  F^  G,  H  satisfy  the  equations 

^---=4         ^-^=4in;    M-^=4tii7    \ 
dy      dz       ^    dz      dx  ^    dx      dy  J 

and  these  equations  suffice  to  determine  FyQjH  fully,  by 
virtually  expressing  that  they  are  the  sums  of  the  two  sets  of 
components  explicitly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  data^  by  the 
formulae  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  As  we  shall  see 
immediately  that  we  require  from  the  data  respecting  intrinsic 
magnetization  and  electric  currents  nothing  but  the  values 
of  F^  0,  H,  we  may  simply  regard  these  quantities  as  express- 
ing the  necessary  data  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  they  are  unconditionally  arbitrary  for  every  point 

(«,  y,  2). 

704.  Let  now  the  potential  of  the  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  corresponding  to  the  induced  magnetism 
(f *  V>  ?)  ^  denoted  by  *B  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  *B  be  the  function 
of  (x,  y,  z)  which  through  all  space  satisfies  the  equation 

and  let  ^  =  -g,  S=-f ,   B=-f  0> 

We  shall  see  immediately  that  our  problem  is  reduced  to  the 
determination  of  the  single  function  *B ;  and  we  shall  have 
simple  equations  [§  705  (10)]  giving  explicitly  the  required 
components  of  induced  magnetization  f,  rj,  f,  in  terms  of  the 
differential  coefficients  of  this  function. 

705.  Let  /,  /',  I"  denote  the  components  of  the  resultant 
of  £  G,  S  8^d  «§>  §^'»  «S^^  *he  components  of  the  resultant  of 
<J£,  %  E,  along  the  principal  inductive  axea    We  have 
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/  -IF+mG+nH,      I'=l'F+m'G+n'n,       r-fF+m'G+n'H 
F=ll+ri'+ri',        G=ml+m'r+m'r,        H=nI+n'I'+n'r 
§=?#+mi+n2,    §'=r#+m'i+n'E,      §'=r^+m'"S+n'Z 
^^l^+r^'+r^',.  ^=m§+m'§'+m'§'',    2=n§+n'§'+n''§  J 

The  three  priDcipal  magnetic  susceptibilities  (§  629)  being 
•—1     o'— 1      «'— 1 


K8)- 


•  J      — Z > 


4ir  4ir  4w 

the  component  intensities  of  induced  magnetization  along  the 
principal  inductive  axes  (to  be  denoted,  §  712  below,  by 
&,  y,  &")  are— 

^=^(/+§),  ^=^(/'+<S0,   ^"^^(^'+31     (9). 

Hence  taking  components  along  the  axes  of  (x,  y,  z),  and  multi- 
plying by  4Tr,  we  have 

4irf =«(/+§)«  +«'(^+§>'  +«-(7-+§V  -:?-2  ) 

706.  These  three  equations,  together  with  the  three  equations 
by  which  #,  S,  Z  might,  according  to  §§  518,  482,  483,  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  f,  rj,  f,  suffice  to  determine  the  six 
unknown  quantities  f,  i;,  £  Jf,  S,  B ;  but,  by  (7)  and  (6)  intro- 
ducing %  we  may  eliminate  those  six  unknown  quantities,  and 
obtain  a  single  equation  for  the  one  unknown  quantity  %,  thus : 

— Taking  —  of  the  first  of  the  three  equations  (10),  —  of  the 
second,  and  —  of  the  third,  adding  and  using  (6)  and  (7),  we  find 

d«  **"  dy  ■*■  (to 

dd-wn-w^rr-'W^rr)  d(o-«'ii»-«'rw'-«^rm'o  d(H-.'in-«'7V-«"r'n") 

= dx + di + di W- 

Substituting  in  this  for  §,  §',  3"  then*  values  by  (8),  then 
for  J,  2,  Z  by  (7),  and  for  /,  /',  I"  their  values  by  (8),  we 
have  explicitly  a  linear  diflFerential  equation  of  the  second 
order  with  second  member  a  known  function  of  {x,  y,  z),  to 
determine  the  unknown  function  9. 
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fM^fk  JQQ  JrQCl 

707.  The  coefficients  of  -j-  >  -7-  >  -r-  under  the  symbok 
d       d       d  dx       dy       dz  -^ 

^ '  ^ '  ^  are  related  in  the  ordinary  symmetrical  manner 

to  the  coefficients  which  appear  in  the  quadratic  function 

8^C«('J+«l+«2)'+«'(^#+«»'2+'»'Z)*+-'(''Jf+»»'i+'»'2)T  (12) 

when  expanded ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  them  out  ex- 
plicitly. A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  coefficients  of 
Fj  Qj  H  under  differentiation  in  the  second  member.  Denot- 
ing (12)  by  iQ,  and  the  same  function  of  Fy  0,  H  hj  Q,ao  that 
using  again  the  notation  of  (8)  for  brevity,  we  have 

«=^(»^*+«'§''+«^^'*)  (13) 

we  see  at  once  that  the  differential  equation  (11)  may  be  written 

shorty  thus—  d  d^  .  d  d^.  d  d^_ 

#,^  ^ 

(15). 


where 

Equations  (10),  similaTly  written  shorty  are  as  follows  : — 


(16). 


When,  by  the  integration  of  (15),  "6  is  determined,  equations 
(16)  give  explicitly  f,  i/,  ^  the  components  of  the  required 
magnetization. 

708.  I  shall  conclude  with  two  slightly  different  demonstra- 
tions that^  provided  the  permeabilities  are  everywhere  positive, 
as  (§  631)  we  believe  they  must  be  for  every  substance  in 
nature,  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  value  of  *B  for  every  point 
{^,  y,  ^)  if  (15),  with  any  given  arbitrary  function  of  (x,  y,  z)  for 
its  second  member,  be  satisfied  for  every  point  of  space.  The 
fii-st  demonstration,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  is  the  more  con- 
venient for  the  magnetic  or  (§  700)  electric  subject  which  we 
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have  had  hitherto  under  consideration;  the  second  will  be 
added  on  account  of  convenience  for  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy. 
709.  First  demonstration  of  Determinacy  and  Singleness, — Let 
9)  Wf  W  ^  ^^y  three  real  quantities,  arbitrary  functions  of 
(^>  y>  ^y     Consider  the  function 

f=^[-(§-|l)'+-'(§'-ll')'+«''(S''-|l7]     (17). 

and  the  triple  integral 

fCO     ftO      MtO 

E^       I  H^dxdydt  (18) 

(Compare  §§  603, 661, 206,  732,  and  763...  763.)  The  function  $ 
is  necessarily  positive,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  <§  =  5, 
S'=S'i  <S''=S''i  when  it  is  zero.     Eemembering  that  <§,  <§', 

§"  are  linear  functions  of  -j-  >  -^  >  -^  >  with  given  functions 

of  (x,  y,  z)  for  their  coeflScients,  apply  the  calculus  of  variations 
to  assign  *B,  so  that  E  may  be  a  minimum.  Using  for  brevity 
the  notation  (7)  of  §  704,  we  have 

Hence,  following  the  usual  process  of  integration  by  part«,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculus  of  variations,  we  find  for  the  condition 
that  £  may  be  a  minimum, 

dxdg^dydl^^dz  dZ"^  ^     ^ 

Now  if  we  put 

»^1U+I17'+|IY,  i«=llm+ilW+r<  ^=lln+llV+llV  \ 
which  imply  that  >  (20) 

and  look  to  equations  (13)  and  (8)  of  §  707,  we  see  that  $  is  the 
same  quadratic  function  of  #— S,  2  — itt,  Z  — ^,  that  (f^ 

is  of  jE,  S,  B.     Hence  55 »  ^ '  ^  *^^  linear  functions  of 

#— IP>  S^iftj  2—^  ;  and  if  we  denote  by  Jf  the  same  quad- 
ratic function  of  |P,  JE,  £L  that  (l|2  is  of  JE^,  £,  B,  that  is  to  say, 

If  we  put  J=  l(all«+«'ll'»+«l|l'«)  (21), 
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we  have 

^i_^     ^Jf     dj^^di^     dS      dj^_d(^     dS       ^om 
d^-d^    rf$'   c^g-dS    rfjtt'   dZ^dZ'^dH       ^"^  ^• 

Hence  (19)  becomes 

d_dq,£d^,£d§_£d3,£d3,dd3        ,oQA 
dxd^'^dydJi'^dzdZ^dxd^'^df/^'^dzdg       ^     ^' 

which,  expanded  in  terms  of  *B,  is  a  linear  partial  diflferential 
equation  of  the  second  order,  with  right-hand  member  a  known 
arbitrary  function  of  (x,  y,  z).  The  fulfilment  of  this  equation 
through  all  space  is  the  sole  condition  which  '%  must  fulfil  to 
make  E  a  minimum.  Now  it  is  possible  to  assign  "B  so  as  to 
make  E  a  minimum,  and  therefore  there  exists  a  function  9 
which  satisfies  equation  (23)  through  all  spaca  This  is  an 
obvious  extension  of  Theorem  1,  §  206.  Demonstration  2  of 
§  206  extended  in  an  obvious  manner  proves  that  no  function 
differing  at  any  point  from  one  function  which  satisfies  (23) 
through  all  space,  can  satisfy  (23)  through  all  space.  Hence 
the  solution  of  this  equation  is  determinate  and  free  from  all 
ambiguity  or  multiplicity  of  values. 

710.  The  extension  of  §  206,  2,  gives  the  following  useful 
theorems : — Let  ^  be  a  function  of  (a;,  y,  2)  satisfying  (23) 
through  all  space ;  let  A*B  be  any  function  whatever  of  («,  y,  2) ; 
let  A^,  A<S;',  A^",  JS;(A)  be  the  values  of  <S^,  §',  <§",  E,  when 
A'B  is  substituted  for  F;  and  let  E+AE  be  the  value  of  E 
when  «  +  A^  is  substituted  for  IB.    Then— 

Theorem  /. 

j^  j^  J''  d:rrfy&(«§A§+«'§'A§'+«''§^A§'')=0      (24) ; 

proved  by  the  ordinary  integration  by  parts  of  §  199,  (a),  (6), 
as  extended  in  §  206,  Demonstrations  1  and  2,  and  now  further 
extended. 

Theorem  11.  AE  =  E{/!s)  (25). 

This  very  important  theorem  is  an  instant  consequence  of 
Theorem  L 

As  j&(A)  is  necessarily  positive,  a  function  %  which  satisfies 
(23),  has  the  unique  characteristic  that  eveiy  function  differing 
from  it  gives  a  larger  value  to  E. 

711.  The  first  member  of  (23)  is  identical  with  the  first 
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member  of  (16).    We  may  make  the  second  member  of  (23) 
equal  to  the  second  member  of  (15),  by  taking 

where  tt,  to,  to  are  any  three  quantities  such  that 
This  we  see  at  once  by  remarking  that 


d'g. 


=«|U+«11T+»11T,  etc.  etc., ") 
=«J?+t.'/7'+«'/T,  etc.  etc.,      \ 


(28); 


and  4,| 

and  taking  account  of  (8)  and  (5).  Hence  §§  709,  710,  with  the 
values  (26)  for  ^,  ^',  ^"j  prove  that  there  exists  a  function  "S 
satisfying  the  inductive  equation  (16)  through  all  space;  that 
this  solution  makes  the  triple  integral  -&  (1 8)  a  minimum ;  that  if 
*B  be  a  function  satisfying  (15),  and  A'B  any  function  whatever, 
*B  +  A*©  substituted  for  "B  augments  the  value  of  E  by  the 
necessarily  positive  value  of  the  triple  integral  found  by  substi- 
tuting A'B  for  "6 ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  function  differing  &om 
one  which  satisfies  (15)  can  also  satisfy  it 

712.  Prdiminary  to  Second  Demonstration  of  DetermiTUwy  and 
Singleness, — ^First,  it  will  be  convenient  to  put  the  inductive 
equations  (11)  and  (16)  into  a  different  form,  a  form  suitable  to 
the  uniform  reckoning  of  "  resultant  magnetic  force,"  accord- 
ing to  the  "electro-magnetic  definition"  (§  517,  Postscript), 
Eemembering  (§§  702,  704)  that  J,  (5,  1  and  #,  2,  B  are  the 
components  of  the  resultant  forces  calculated  separately,  ac- 
cording to  the  polar  definition,  from  the  intrinsic  and  induced 
magnetizations  respectively,  we  see  [§517  (r)]  that 

if+Jt+4ir(a+f),    «+l+M/J+^),    »+S+4^(r+f), 

are  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  of  intrinsic  and  in- 
duced magnetizations  together,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
definition.  To  these  we  must  add  F,  0,  H  to  find  for  the 
whole  system  (of  inducing  intrinsic  magnetization  and  electric 
currents,  and  induced  magnetization)  the  components  of  the 
resultant  magnetic  force,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
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definition.    Calling  these  X,  Y,  Z,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
short  notation  (4),  we  have 

^=Z+#+4ir(a+f),  r=G[+S+4^(i8+i,),  Z=g+E+4ar(y+f)    (29], 

TfiJce  now  components  of  forces  and  of  magnetizations  along  the 
principal  inductive  axes.    Thus  we  have 

^=/+<S+4x(^+^),  S'=r+§'+4ir(.l'+y),  ^"=r+§'+4x(il''+^'')(30\ 
where  S^Xl+Tm+Zn,  etc.,  implymg  X=Sl+S'l'+8''r,  etc.  (31), 
A=al+Pm+yn,  etc.,  implying  a^^Al+AT+AT,  etc.    (32), 
and     a^=f/+iyOT+fn,  etc.,  implying  f =^?4-^'^'+^''^,  etc.      (33) ; 

and  /,  jT,  I",  §,  §\  §"  have  still  the  same  significance  as  that 

indicated  in  (8),  §  705,  above.     Now  by  (9)  we  have 
4ir^=(.-l){/+§),  4ir^'=(«'-l)(i'+<S'),  4ir^''=(a^-. !){/'+§'')  (34). 

Hence  eliminating  &,  &',  a''  from  (30), 
S=^w{I+§)+AtA,    ^'=«'(/'+S')+4^^,    8''=^\r+§'')+^frA''  (35). 

Put  now 

/+4ir— =(7,    /'+47r4  =  Cr,    r+^w^^CT  (36), 

0  0  0 

and  let 

ci+cri'+cY^F,  cm+crm'+c''m''=G,  an+av+cv=F,  ^ 

implying      ^  __       ^        ^  .  _(   (^'^^' 

By  (35)  we  have 

3=-T-0,   3'=^-C,   S'=-?-C  (38). 

0  0  0 

Hence 
j=|i+|j'+5r-^  3l=l„+|«'+5^_o,  B=|„+f»'+5,--j?  (89). 

713.  Now  let        Q=^(-+^'+^')  (40). 

oir^  0       0        ®   / 

[Compare  (1 3)  of  §  707.]  Substituting  for  S,  /ST,  S'  their  values 
by  (31),  we  have  in  Q  a  quadratic  function  of  X,  Y,  Z  (corre- 
sponding in  the  electro-magnetic  formulae  to  the  function  (Q 
of  jE,  31,  2  in  the  polar  formulsB).     Now  (39)  becomes 

J=4xg-J',    2=4xg-G,    Z=4rr^-H       (41). 
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Eliminating  JE^,  |3,  B  by  the  condition  that  ^dx  +  Jdy  +  %dz 
is  a  complete  differential,  we  have 

dyd^     d»dr""4Ady"d»/'    d«  dJC~<lx  «iZ~4rVd»      da?/*    rfas  dr     dy  dZ~4irVd»  "  dy/^^' 

three  linear  partial  differential  equations  in  X,  Y,  Z,  equivalent  ' 

to  two  independent  equations,  because  —  of  the  first  added  to 

—  of  the  second  and  -=-  of  the  third  constitutes  an  equation  in 

which  each  member  is  identically  zero.  Also,  by  (29),  (5),  (7), 
and  (6),  we  have  dX  ^dT^dZ    ^  , .ox 

These  four,  (42)  and  (43,)  equivalent  to  three  independent  equa- 
tions, in  which  F^  ff,  H  are  arbitrarily  given  functions  of  a?,  y,  z, 
determine  fully  and  unambiguously  the  unknown  X,  Y,  Z 
through  aU  space,  as  will  be  proved  immediately  by  the  pro- 
mised fresh  demonstration.  But  first  it  may  be  remarked  that 
one  obvious  way  of  dealiug  with  them  leads  us  back  to  our  former 
analysis,  thus : — The  three  equations  (42)  simply  express  that 

is  a  complete  differential     Hence  their  most  general  integral  is 

*'5z=^-d^'  *'dr=®-^'  *'5z=-^-&    (**)'  ■ 

where  "B  so  far  denotes  an  arbitrary  function  of  a?,  y,  z.  The 
first  members  here  are  merely  short  expressions  for  the  linear 
functions  of  X,  F,  Z  which  appear  in  (39)  with  8,  S',  8^  elimi- 
nated by  (31).  Solved  for  X,  F,  Z,  equations  (44)  give  expres- 
sions which  are  the  same  as  (29)  with  f,  t),  f  eliminated  by 
(10),  and  J^,  %  Z  by  (7) ;  and  eliminating  by  them  X,  F,  Z 
from  (43)  we  have  an  equation  for  "B  identical  with  (11),  which 
(§  708)  determines  "B  unambiguously  through  all  space. 

714.  Second  Proof  of  Determinxiteness  and  Singleness. — Let 
K,  K\  K"  be  6my  three  arbitrarily  given  functions  of  a:,  y,  z; 
and  put 

Consider  the  problem  of  finding  X,  F,  ^  so  as  to  make  (Sj  a 
minimum,  subject  to  (43).     Denoting  by  X  an  indeterminate 
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multiplier,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  the  calcnlns  of 
variations^  make 

imconditionallj  a  minimum.    The  resultant  equations  are 
dQ{S''E)__  1  dX    dQ(S--K)_  1  dk    dQ{S'-'K)_  1  dX    ,.^. 
dX      ^inrdx'        dY      '^Wdy'         dZ       ^4v  dz    ^     ^' 

"where  for  a  moment  Q(flf— J5Q  denotes  the  function  integrated 
in  (45).  If  we  eliminate  the  imknown  quantity  X  from  these 
by  differentiation,  we  have  three  linear  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  second  order,  equivalent  to  two,  which  with 
(43)  determine  the  imknown  functions  JT,  F,  Z,  Considera- 
tions corresponding  perfectly  to  those  of  §§  206,  709,  710,  show 
that  these  equations  can  be  satisfied  through  all  space  by  real 
finite  functions  X,  F,  Z,  and  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
any  functions  differing  in  any  part  of  space  from  one  set  of 
three  functions  which  satisfy  them.  We  have  also,  of  course, 
theorems  precisely  corresponding  to  Theorems  I.  and  IL,  (24) 
and  (25)  of  §  710. 

715.  Now  let  ir=«(7,  ir'=«'C',  K^^tTC"  (48). 
This,  as  is  easily  seen  from  (37)  and  (40),  gives 

dQjS^K)     dQ      1^   dQ{S--K)_dQ     1^   dQ{8'-K)_dQ     I  jr  .,^. 

and  the  equations  obtained  by  eliminating  X  from  (47)  become 
identical  with  (42).  It  is  thus  proved  that  equations  (42)  and 
(43)  determine  X,  F,  Z  unambiguously  through  all  space. 
With  the  particular  values  of  Ky  K\  K"  assumed  in  (48),  we 
see  by  (38)  that  (45)  becomes 

C,=1J*  J*  J*  cfa%&(«§«+«'§'«+«''§''«')  (50); 

and  therefore  the  problem  of  magnetic  induction  is  reduced  to 
making  this  configurational  function  a  minimum,  subject  to  the 

716.  Going  back  to  the  first  proof  of  determinacy  and  single- 
ness, and  particularizing  the  values  of  $,  ^',  ^^  of  (26)  by 
taking 

tt  =  -(4ira+Z),    b  =  -(47rj8+£),    to  =  -(4ry+fl[)        (51), 
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which  in  virtue  of  (5)  satisfies  (27),  the  sole  condition  obli- 
gatory on  tt,  to,  to,  we  make  the  function  $  of  (17)  equal  to 

easily  proved  from  (8),  (32),  (36),  and  (38).    Thus  we  have 

and  the  problem  of  magnetic  induction  is  reduced  to  making 
this  configurational  function  a  minimum,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  ^dx  +  J^dy  +  %dz  is  a  complete  differential,  /Sf,  S,  S" 
being  expressed  by  equations  (38)  and  (8)  in  terms  of  Jf,  J,  B, 
the  unknown  quantities,  and  (7,  (/,  (f  three  arbitrarily  given 
functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

717.  A  curious  relation  between  the  configurational  functions 
(60)  and  (53)  is  proved  thus: — ^Attending  to  (7)  and  remember- 
ing that  (Q  is  a  quadratic  function  of  J^,  H,  B,  put 

^\dx  d^'^  dy  d^'^  dz  d%) 
for  it  in  (50)  and  perform  integrations  by  parts.    We  thus  find 

or  by  (13)  and  (16) 

if*  r  r dxdydz{u^*^,'§'*w§r')=\r  r  rdxdyamp  (55). 

^'^J  -OO*'  '-to*  -00  •'  -••'  -<oJ  -« 

Now  taking  (53)  substitute  in  it,  for  8,  Sy  S",  their  values 
by  (38).    We  have  immediately 

£=  1 1  J"  J*  J*  rfxJy&[«(§-+(7«)  +  «'(§"+C'«)+a^(§''*+(r*)] 

+2J^  j^  j^dxdydz{^§C+v/§'(r+w''§''(r)^  (56). 

For  C,  (7,  C,  taking  their  values  by  (36),  and  attending  to 
(8),  (28),  and  (32),  we  have 

Putting  in  the  second  member  for  JE,  %  B  their  values. 
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— -^  >  etc.,  Temembering  that  p=  ""(^+^+-^)»  «^d  in- 
tegrating by  parts  as  usual,  we  find 

J*  J*  J"  dxdydz(n§C+u'§'a+n'§r(n 

--m:-*-'(=i+ii^ii-')=-/:/:/><- 

the  last  step  being  simply  an  introduction  of  the  notation  of 
(15).  Using  this  in  (56),  attending  to  (55)  and  (50),  and 
transposing,  we  find 

«,+£?=! J"  r  r dxdydz{wC'+i^'Cr*+w''(r)         (68). 

Compare  §  569  (7),  (8)  ;  §  717  (55),  (58)  ;  §  731  (99),  (100). 

718.  The  triple  integral  (53)  denoted  by  i?  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  being  the  expression  for  the  whole  kinetic  eneigy  in  the 
hydro-kinetic  analogue  (Chapter  XL  below).  On  account  of 
the  correspondence  by  opposites,  which  I  perceived  some  years 
ago  (§§  733... 739,  below)  between  the  forces  experienced  by 
solids  held  at  rest  in  a  moving  liquid,  and  the  forces  experienced 
by  magnetized  matter  in  the  corresponding  cases  of  the  magnetic 
analogue,  I  conclude  that  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  E 
produced  by  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  surrounded  by 
space  of  uniform  and  isotropic  permeability  and  not  traversed 
by  electric  currents,  is  equal  to  the  work  required  to  effect  the 
motion.  Before  proceeding  to  prove  this  proposition  it  is  con- 
venient to  notice  that  the  triple  integral  may  be  put  into 
several  other  forms,  each  having  a  characteristic  quality  suit- 
able for  a  class  of  applications. 

719.  These  transformations  will  be  simplified  by,  in  the  first 
place,  substituting  for  electric  currents,  if  there  are  any,  distribu- 
tions of  intrinsic  magnetization  giving  the  same  contributions  to 
the  values  of  S,  flf,  S';  which  may  be  done  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  as  we  see  by  the  following  considerations : — 

For  every  closed  circuit  substitute  (§  548)  an  open  mag- 
netic shell  producing  the  same  potential  as  the  circuit  through- 
out space,  except  the  portion  occupied  by  the  magnetized 
substance  of  the  shell.     The   resultant  force   of  the  shell. 
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reckoned  in  the  magnetized  substance  according  to  the  electro- 
magnetic definition  (§  517,  Postscript),  will  throughout  space  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  circuit.  The  values  of  ^Sf,  8\  /ST,  will 
be  everywhere  unchanged  if  the  whole  magnetized  substance 
thus  introduced  be  placed  in  space  of  zero  susceptibility  (or 
unit  permeability),  and  be  itself  of  zero  susceptibility.  But 
this  cannot  be  if  there  are  circuits  completely  imbedded  in 
matter  of  other  than  zero  susceptibility;  if,  for  instance, 
part  of  the  given  system  consists  of  an  electric  circuit  through 
the  aperture  of  a  soft  iron  ring.  Hence  to  avoid  loss  of  gener- 
ality we  must  suppose  some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
intrinsic  magnetization,  which  wo  are  now  introducing,  to  be 
placed  in  portions  of  space  having  in  the  original  data,  sus- 
ceptibility different  from  zero.  The  magnetizing  force  in  these 
portions  of  space  will  be  altered  by  the  substitution  of  mag- 
netization for  electric  current,  but  to  make  the  whole  external 
effect  the  same,  we  have  only  to  add  in  them  an  intrinsic  mag- 
netization equal  to  the  inductive  magnetization  lost  by  the 
change. 

720.  As  an  illustration  we  may  consider  the  familiar  case  of 
Ampere's  electro-dynamic  solenoid  (§  505,  footnote),  with  a  soft 
iron  core; — what  is  commonly  called  a  bar  electro-magnet. 
First,  suppose  there  to  be  no  soft  iron  core.  We  may  do  away 
with  the  current  and  substitute  a  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bar  of  steel,  with  flat  ends,  occupying  the  whole 
internal  space  of  the  cylinder.  This  will,  at  every  external 
point,  give  the  same  resultant  force  as  the  solenoid ;  and  its 
resultant  force,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic  definition,  will 
throughout  its  substance  be  the  same  as  the  resultant  force  of 
the  solenoid  throughout  the  cylindrical  space  between  planes 
cutting  it  perpendicularly  through  its  ends.  In  the  substance 
of  the  steel  magnet,  the  resultant  force,  according  to  the  polar 
definition,  will  (§  479)  be  merely  the  resultant  of  the  force 
calculable  from  positive  and  negative  planes  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter  coincident  with  its  two  ends;  and  this  is  what 
would  be  the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  intrinsic  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  steel  if  (§  697)  we  attribute  magnetic  susceptibility 
to  its  substance,  without  depriving  it  of  its  intrinsic  magnetiza- 
tion.    It  is  of  very  small  amount  except  very  near  the  ends  of 
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the  bar,  and  is,  throughout  the  interior,  opposite  in  direction  to 
the  resultant  force  of  the  solenoid.     To  pass  then  from  the  caae 
of  a  bar  electro-magnet  with  core  of  soft  iron  or  other  substance 
susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  to  an  arrangement  producing 
the  same  external  effects  with  intrinsic  magnetization  of  the 
core  instead  of  electric  currents  round  it ;  we  may  first  give  to 
the  core  the  intrinsic  magnetization  of  the  steel  magnet  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  superimpose  upon  this  so  much  more 
of  intrinsic  magnetization  as  shall  bring  the  whole  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  core  up  to  the  resultant  of  the  inductive  magnetizar- 
tion  which  it  has  from  the  electric  currents,  and  the  unifomi 
longitudinal  mt^etization  which  we  attributed  to  the  steel 
magnet    The  core  thus  intrinsically  magnetized  and  still  retain- 
ing its  magnetic  susceptibility,  will  act  the  same  upon  all  other 
magnets,  and  experience  the  same  action  from  them,  as  the  given 
electro-magnet     The  same  result  may  be  also  attained  without 
attributing  intrinsic  magnetization  to  the  core,  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  matter  of  zero  suscepti- 
bility; as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  bar  electro-magnet  or 
horse-shoe  electro-magnet,  unless  its  ends  be  connected  by  an 
armature  of  soft  iron  or  other  susceptible  substance  (the  sub* 
stance  of  the  electric  conductor  being  supposed  to  be  of  zero-mag- 
netic susceptibility).    For,  in  any  such  case  the  substance  of  the 
magnetic  shells  may  be  placed  altogether  outside  the  core  of 
the  electro-magnet,  by  hollowing  them  so  that  they  may  pass 
clear  of  the  core  round  either  end  of  it ;  or  some  of  them  round 
one  end  and  some  roimd  the  other  so  as  to  enclose  the  core 
among  them.    Then  by  supposing  the  substance  of  the  sheila 
to  be  of  zero  inductive  susceptibility,  we  have  a  system  in 
which  the  core  is  inductively  magnetized  in  virtue  of  the 
intrinsic  magnetization  of  the  shells,  to  precisely  the  same 
degree  as  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  currents. 
The  external  resultant  force  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  electro- 
magnet, being  composed  of  a  constituent  due  to  the  shells  which 
is  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  electric  currents,  and  a  con- 
stituent due  to  the  magnetization  of  the  core,  identical  in  the 
two  cases. 

721.  Supposing  then  electric  currents  done  away  with  by  the 
process  of  §  719,  we  may  simply  take  the  data  to  be ; — at  any 
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point  (x,  y,  «),  intrinsic  magnetization  (a»  )8,  y),  and  inductive 
permeabilities  bt,  bt',  tar''  along  principal  inductive  axes  {I,  m,  n\ 
(l\  m',  n),  (f,  rn,  n).    Thus  (36)  becomes 

iS=«(3E+<§)+4ir.l,  ^'=«'(r+§')+4^^'>  S^=«^(r+§')+4ir^^  (59), 

where  X,  3E',  i^  denote  the  components  along  the  principal 
inductive  axes,  of  the  resultant  of  Jf,  (S,  |9-     Hence  for 

—  in  (40)  we  may  put  1 1  +  <§  +  47r-  \S,  and  so  for  the  other 

terms.  Now  by  the  elementary  formula  for  transformation  of 
rectangular  components,  we  have 

(3E+S)^+(i'+§')^+{F+<§')^=(J+Jt)X+(«+S)r+(U+Z)Z(60); 
and  because  (Jf  +  ^dx  +  ((5  +  J^)dy  +  (?B  +  lS)dz  is  a  complete 

dififerential  and  ^ — h^-+^-  =  0,  we  have 
dx      dy      dz 

r  r  r  dxdydz[{Si+^x+{(s+w)r+{w+z)z]=o  (6i). 

J  -<oJ  -toJ  -co 

Thus  (63)  becomes 

This  is  one  of  the  transformed  expressions  promised  in  §  718. 
722.  To  find  the  others,  substitute  for  S,  ff,  flT  their  values 
by  (69) ;  and  then  remarking  that,  by  the  transformation  of 
rectangular  components, 

(3E+S)ii+(r+S'M'+(r+<§V'=(J+<J^«+(«+S)/J+(»+B)y    (68), 
we  find 

^==iJ*J*J*dbx^cfer(J+J0«+(«+i)?+(»+a)7+^+^^  (64) 

Eemarking  that  (Jf  +  J^dte+  (<R  +  S)dy  +  (S  +  Z)d«  is  a  com- 
plete differential,  put 

Then  integrating  by  parts  in  (64)  as  usual,  we  find 
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where  [as  in  §  702  (2)] 

Next,  using  in  (66)  the  second  of  these  expressions  for  p,  and 
performing  a  set  of  integrations  by  parts :  then  patting 

and  performing  another  set  of  integrations  by  parts,  we  find 
the  following  two  formulae  for  E : — 

JF=^j"  J"  J"  <fcrfi«fer-(ir+#)j-(«+s)«-(»+2)»+i6-'(4^+^+^)n  (6- 

Lastly,  replacing  in  (70)  p  and  cr  by  the  first  formula  of  (67)  and 
the  second  of  (71),  integrating  by  parts,  and  using  (68),  we  find 

which  might  have  been  had  directly  from  (64)  by  taking  the 
term  JEa  +  S/S  +  Zy  alone,  and  properly  modifying  the  integral 
of  it.  Each  of  the  three  expressions  (62),  (64),  (66),  is  remark- 
able as  giving  E  by  triple  integration  limited  Ul  space  occupied 
by  intrinsically  magnetized  matter :  (although  the  integrations 
are  marked  as  extending  through  all  space,  the  evanescence 
of  a,  13,  y,  A,  A\  A",  and  p,  wherever  there  is  no  intrinsic 
magnetization,  limits  the  triple  integrals  to  space  where  there 
is  intrinsic  magnetization).  On  the  other  hand,  the  expres- 
sions (70)  and  (70)  his  are  remarkable  as  giving  E  by  triple 
integration  through  space  occupied  by  matter  possessing  mag- 
netization, whether  intrinsically  or  by  induction ;  that  is  to 
say,  through  those  portions  of  space  where  there  is  intrinsic 
magnetization,  and  those  portions  where  the  permeability  differs 
from  unity.  In  (53)  and  (69)  the  integration  extends  generally 
through  all  space. 

723.  Fo7'C€8  eooperienced  hy  matter  under  magnetic  influevxie. — 
We  shall  still  suppose,  without  loss  of  generality  (§  719),  the 
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electric  currents  in  tJhe  given  system  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  induced  magnetization  to  be  substituted 
for  them.  Let  Bhe  b,  portion  of  matter  altogether  surrounded 
by  space  of  zero  susceptibility  or  unit  permeability.  The 
force  and  couple  experienced  by  B,  regarded  as  a  rigid  body, 
is  determinable  by  an  application  of  §  500,  when  the  whole 
magnetization  (intrinsic  and  induced)  of  evei^'  part  of  B,  and 
the  resultant  force  at  every  point  of  its  volume  due  to  magnet- 
ization elsewhere,  are  known ;  or,  vice  versd,  when  the  magnet- 
ization of  aU  other  matter  and  the  resultant  force  of  B  at  every 
point  of  it  are  known. 

724.  I  shall  conclude  by  adapting  to  our  present  case,  in 
which  part  of  the  magnetization  varies  in  virtue  of  magnetic 
induction,  the  method  of  §  502  for  expressing  the  resultant  of 
magnetic  force  on  a  rigid  body,  in  terms  of  variations  of  a 
fimction  of  its  co-ordinates,  which  in  §  503  was  worked  out 
for  the  case  of  intrinsic  (or  rigid)  magnetization  alone.  First, 
for  a  moment  let  the  induced  magnetization  become  rigid,  and 
all  the  given  matter  imsusceptible  of  magnetic  induction. 
Suppose  the  whole  magnetized  substance  to  be  divided  into 
infinitely  small  bars  lying  each  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet- 
ization, whether  intrinsic  or  induced,  or  intrinsic  smd  induced ; 
and  let  W  denote  the  amount  of  work  which  would  be  undone 
in  separating  these  rigidly  magnetized  bars  to  infinite  distances 
from  one  another.     By  (7)  of  §  569  we  have 

}r=}f  *  r  r  dxdydzV(p+^)  (72). 

725.  Let  now  B  denote  any  portion  of  the  magnetized  matter 
completely  surrounded  by  space  of  zero  susceptibility ;  and  let 
J,  prefixed  to  any  function  of  x,  y,z,  or  to  any  configurational 
function  of  the  system,  denote  augmentation  produced  by  in- 
finitesimal motion  of  B.  The  work  required  to  produce  this 
motion  will  be  J  TV ;  said  we  have  by  (72) 

AFr=jf "  r  r  dxdtfdz[VA(p+ir)+(p+ir)AV]       (73). 

J  -QbJ  -<oJ  -CO 

Now  apply  Poisson's  equation 

d*V^d*V,d*V  .      /    _L      V  ,>7A\ 

2N 
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and  we  find,  by  two  steps  of  int^ration  by  parts, 
r  r  r  dxdtfdz(p+ir)AV^  r  r  r  dxdydzV^{p+ir)     (75). 

Hence  instead  of  (73)  we  may  writ« 

AW=f     I     I    dxdydzVA{p+ir)  (76). 

J  -«•'  -00''  -« 

726.  Consider  now  (part  of  the  second  member  of  this  equa- 
tion) /•*  r*  /•« 

^  j      j      I     dxdydzVAir. 

J  -00  •    -00  J  -00 

Put  in  it  [§  722  (71)] 

--(^+^+^)  (")■■ 

and  perform  integrations  by  parts  as  usual     We  find 

The  second  member  of  this  expressed  [§712  (33)],  in  terms  of 
components  along  the  principal  axes  of  permeability,  becomes 

-j     j     j    dxdsfdziJA^+rA'^^'+J''^^")  (79), 

where  J,  J\  J"  denote  the  i  +  <§,  etc.,  of  §  721,  being  the 

dV        dV        dV 
components  of  —  ^  >  ""  Z" '  ""  "^  along  these  axes.  We  have 

%^^p^,   ^=^^,    ^''=-,-V''  (80). 

727.  Remembering  (§  725)  that  A  prefixed  to  any  function 
of  X,  y,  z  denotes  the  augmentation  which  the  function  experi- 
ences when  B  is  moved  in  any  manner  as  a  rigid  body  with  its 
magnetization  unchanged,  while  (80)  expresses  the  actually 
varying  inductive  magnetization,  we  see  that,  throughout  the 
volume  of  JB, 

^=S^-+^^"^'   ^^-4^^-'+^'^-''    ^^'=£^-'+^^"^'  <81)- 
where  Ai  denotes  augmentation  produced  by  giving  the  actual 
motion  to  By  and  moving  aU  other  magnetized  matter  as  if 
rigidly  connected  with  it,  the  axes  of  »,  y,  z  being  held  fixed. 
Hence  (79)  is  equal  to 
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rij    j     I    dxdydzl(rz-l)JA,J+{a'-l)rA,J'+{i,'-l)J'A^J'^  (82), 

where  z^  must  be  regarded  as  equal  to  unity  through  all  space 
except  that  occupied  by  B.  Now  using  the  notation  of  §  730 
(93),  we  have 

l(./A,^+.'^A.^+^rA,y-)=^A.|r+^i,^^+^<   (88) : 

dx  dy  dz 

and  rectangular  transformation  gives 

TA      r.      T/A      T/    .      T/TA      T«        ^^A    ^^  .    ^^A    ^^  .    ^^ K    ^^  fQA\ 

J\J+J  A,  7^+ J'^A,  J^=_A,-+_A,-+-A,-      (84). 

Using  these  in  the  second  term  of  (82)  and  performing  integra- 
tions by  parts,  we  reduce  that  term  to 

dx  dy  dz 

By  (94)  and  (74)  this  becomes  simply 

r  r  r  dxdydzirA,V  (86), 

J  _0D^  -00^  -00 

where  a-  must  be  regarded  as  zero  through  all  space  except  that 
occupied  by  B. 

728.  Now  from  the  definitions  of  A  and  Jj  it  follows  that 
AifT  =  Ac ;  and 

A  J"  r  r  dxdydzf{x,y,z)=:0  (87), 

J  -00^  -««/  -00 

where  f(x,  y,  z)  denotes  any  function  dependent  on  the 
configuration  of  the  magnetized  matter.  Hence  by  taking 
f{^f  y>  ^)  =  ^y  we  see  that 

r  r  r  dxdydz(rA^V=:z^r  r  r  dxdydzVAa-      (88). 

Substituting  the  second  member  of  this  equation  for  the  second 
term  of  (82),  and  going  back  through  (79)  to  (78)  :  then 
transposing  and  halving,  we  find 

r  r  r  dxdydzV^a-  =  -  ~f  "  /*  /*  (te(fy&(/*A«r+ J'*A«'+/''*A«0  (89> 
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Finally,  using  this  in  (76),  we  find 
A}r=  r  r  r  dxdydzlV^p  -^(J»Atf+ J'^Ac'+J'^AcO]  (90). 

729.  Now  to  prove  §  718  :  let  S  denote  variation  due  to  any 
motion  of  J?  as  a  rigid  body,  the  magnetization  of  every  portion 
of  matter  varying  (according  to  its  actual  susceptibility)  with 
the  varying  magnetizing  force  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
work  required  to  effect  the  motion  of  B,  being  infinitesimal, 
will  be  the  same  as  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  §  725) 
the  actual  magnetization  were  everywhere  rigid.  Hence  if 
(E  —  (7  denote  the  work  undone  in  removing  JB  to  an  infinite 
distance  from  all  other  bodies  possessing  either  intrinsic  mag- 
netization or  magnetic  susceptibility  different  from  zero  (that 
is  to  say,  permeability  differing  from  unity),  and  C  a  constant 
so  far  as  the  present  variation  is  concerned  [to  be  arbitrarily 
assigned  later  (§  731)],  we  have 

5«=ATr  (91). 

730.  Taking  the  variation  of  (66),  §  722,  we  have 

Si^=-j[*  ["  ["  dxdydz(^VBp+pSV)  (92), 

A*     A'*    A"* 
as  the  term  of  the  triple  integral  depending  on  — I — rA — w 

does  not  vary.     Now  putting 

^^^i^J'+^'J^'+^'J"')  (98), 

we  have,  by  (15), 

Hence 


(d    dP       d    dP      d  dP\ 
dx  ^dV^dy  ^dV^dz^dv] 
dx  dy  dz) 


r  r  r  dxdydzp&v=r  r  r  dxdydzi 

J  ^toJ  •■<oJ  -«>  J  -<oJ  -<oJ  ^€0  I, 


dP  dW     dP_  dW  ,   dP  dZV\ 

\  dx  dy  dz  I 

As  P  is  a  quadratic  function  of  -^  >  -^  >  -^  >  the  expression 

imder  the  integral  sign  here  is  clearly  a  symmetrical  function 

.  dV    dV    dV        ,  dSV    dSV    dBV        ^  .,    .^ 

^^^'  Iji'  'd^'  ^^^'d^''^'  "dT'^  and  we  may  write  It 

thus : — 
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dP  dSV     dP  dSV     dP  dSV 
,dV  dx  '^^dV  dy  '^  AV  dz 
'dx  T'  Iz 

dx  dy  dz 

731.  Taking  the  first  triple  tenn  alone  and  perfonning  inte- 
grations by  parts,  we  have 

'"  /*"  r  ^  ^  ^  f^^st^P  L^^^^^  .^^5j^^\ 
\  die  dy  dz  J 

-/i/i/>*''#^+is+sfK)=/:/:/:'^''vw. 

\        dx  dy  dzj 

Hence  (92)  becomes 

5£;=  -|*  r  r dxdydzVSp+^r  r  r  dzdydziJ^^+r^^'+r^^a'^  (97). 

Comparing  this  with  (90),  and  remarking  that,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  J  and  S  (§§  726,  729),  we  have  Jp  =  Sp, 
Aiif  =  &y,  Anf  =  &y',  and  Jiar"  =  ha,  we  see  that 

-5£:=ATr  (98), 

which  proves  §  7 1 8.    In  virtue  of  (98),  (6 6),  and  (9 1)  we  may  put 

«=ir  ["  r  dxdydzVp  (99). 

By  §  666  we  see  that  this  implies  assigning  to  Cof§  729  a 
value  equal  to  the  work  which,  after  B  has  been  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance,  must  be  undone  to  divide  into  infinitely  thin 
bars  every  part  of  the  system*  possessing  intrinsic  magnetization 
and  separate  these  bars  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another ; 
their  directions  having  been  so  chosen  that  when  iminfluenced 
the  magnetism  of  each  is  longitudinal  Thus  we  see  that  the 
function  (E  expressed  by  (99)  is  the  "  mechanical  value  "  of  the 
given  magnetic  system,  according  to  the  definition  of  §  567 
extended  to  include  material  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction 
along  with  intrinsically  magnetized  matter.  It  may  be  either 
negative  or  positiva    Were  there  no  magnetic  susceptibility  in 

*  Not  omitting  B  thongli  infinitely  distant,  if  it  has  intrinsic  magnetization. 
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any  of  the  material  concerned,  it  would  be  identical  with  the 
(E  of  §§  569,  570,  and  therefore  essentially  positive. 
By  (66)  we  have 

«+f;=2irJ*  I*  J*  dxdydz{^+K+^^  (100). 

Compare  §  717  (55),  (58).  For  the  particular  case  of  zero  sus- 
ceptibility (or  imit  permeability)  throughout  the  system,  C  and 
E  have  the  same  significations  as  in  §  569  above. 

732.  The  expressions  (62),  (64),  (66),  (69),  (70),  (70)  his  for 
E,  and  (99)  for  (E,  depend  on  the  exclusion  of  electric  currents 
by  which  (§  721)  we  simplified  the  formula  for  magnetic 
induction;  but  as  (§  719)  this  simplification  did  not  involve 
any  loss  of  generality,  it  is  in  reality  proved  that  the  con^ 
figurational  function  E,  expressed  by  the  formula 

E^^r  r  r  dxdydz(^+K+^]    KSS)  of  §  7I6  repeated] 

not  involving  the  exclusion  of  electric  currents,  represents  by 
its  variations  the  forces  experienced  by  detached  portions  of 
any  system  composed  of  intrinsically  magnetized  polar  mag- 
nets, electromagnets,  and  inductively  magnetized  matter; 
thus: — The  augmentation  of  this  function  produced  by  any 
motion  of  a  rigid  portion  or  portions  of  such  a  system,  through 
space  occupied  by  matter  of  zero  susceptibility,  is  equal  to  the 
work  gained  by  permitting  the  motion. 
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XLI.    HYDROKINETIC   ANALOGY  FOR   THE    MAGNETIC 
INFLUENCE  OF  AN  IDEAL  EXTREME  DIAMAGNETIC. 

On  the  Forces  escperienced  by  Solids  immersed  in  a  Moving 
Liquid. 

[From  the  Proceedmgn  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  Feb.  1870.] 

733.  Cyclic  irrotational  motion,*  [V.  M.  §  60  (z)]  once  esta- 
blished through  an  apertnre  or  apertures,  in  a  moveable  solid 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  continues  for  ever  after  with  circulation 
or  circulations  unchanged,  [V.  M.  §  60  (a)]  however  the  solid  be 
moved,  or  bent,  and  whatever  influences  there  may  be  from  other 
bodies.  The  solid,  if  rigid  and  left  at  rest,  must  clearly  continue 
at  rest  relatively  to  the  fluid  surrounding  it  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, provided  there  be  no  other  solid  within  an  infinite  distance 
from  it.  But  if  there  be  any  other  solid  or  solids  at  rest  within 
any  finite  distance  from  the  first,  there  will  be  mutual  forces 
between  them,  which,  if  not  balanced  by  proper  application  of 
force,  will  cause  them  to  move.  The  theory  of  the  equilibrium 
of  rigid  bodies  in  these  circumstances  might  be  called  Kinetico- 
statics ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  physical  statics  simply. 
For  we  know  of  no  case  of  true  statics  in  which  some  if  not 
all  of  the  forces  are  not  due  to  motion ;  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hydrostatics  of  gases,  thanks  to  Glausius  and  Maxwell, 
we  perfectly  understand  the  character  of  the  motion,  or,  as  in 
the  statics  of  liquids  and  elastic  solids,  we  only  know  that 

*The  references  V.  M.  §§  are  to  the  author's  paper  on  Vortex  Motion, 
recently  published  in  the  Transactions  (1869),  which  contains  definitions  of 
all  the  new  terms  used  in  the  present  article.  Proofs  of  such  of  the  proposi- 
tions now  enunciated  as  require  proof  are  to  be  found  in  a  continuation  of  that 
l)aper.     [They  are  found  in  §§  759... 703,  below.] 
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some  kind  of  molecular  motion  is  essentially  concerned.  The 
theorems  which  I  now  propose  to  bring  before  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety regarding  the  forces  experienced  by  bodies  mutually  in- 
fluencing one  smother  through  the  mediation  of  a  moving  liquid, 
though  they  are  but  theorems  of  abstract  hydrokinetics,  are  of 
some  interest  in  physics  as  illustrating  the  great  question  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries : — Is  action  at  a  distance  a  reality^ 
or  is  gravitation  to  be  explained,  as  we  now  believe  magnetic 
and  electric  forces  must  be,  by  action  of  intervening  matter  ? 

734.  I.  (Proposition.)  Consider  first  a  single  fixed  body  with 
one  or  more  apertures  through  it ;  as  a  particular  example,  a  piece 
of  straight  tube  open  at  each  end.  Let  there  be  irrotational 
circulation  of  the  fluid  through  one  or  more  such  apertures.  It 
is  readily  proved  [from  V.M.  §  63,  Exam.  (2.)]*  that  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  agrees  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  with  the  resultant  electro-magnetic  force, 
at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet replacing  the  solid,  constructed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing specification.  The  "  core "  on  which  the  conductor  is 
wound,  is  to  be  of  any  material  having  extreme  diamagnetic 
inductive  capacity,f  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  the  solid  immersed  in  the  fluid.  The  conductor  is  to  form 
an  infinitely  thin  layer  or  layers,  with  one  circuit  going  round 
each  aperture.  The  whole  strength  of  current  in  each  circuit 
reckoned  in  absolute  electro-magnetic  measure,  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  through  that  aperture  divided  by 
47r.  The  resultant  electro- magnetic  force  at  any  point  will  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  resultant  fluid  velocity  at  the  cor- 
responding point  in  the  hydrokinetic  system. 

735.  Thus,  considering,  for  example,  the  particular  case  of  a 
straight  tube  open  at  each  end,  let  the  diameter  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  length.  The  "circulation"  will 
exceed  by  but  an  infinitely  small  quantity  the  product  of  the 
velocity  within  the  tube  into  the  length.     In  the  neighbour- 

•  Or  from  Helmholtz'a  original  integration  of  the  hydrokinetic  equations. 

t  Keal  diamagnetic  substiuices  are,  according  to  Faraday*a  very  ezpresaive 
language,  relatively  to  lines  of  magnetic  foroe,  loorse  conductors  than  air. 

The  ideal  substance  of  extreme  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  is  a  sub- 
stance which  completely  sheds  off  lines  of  magnetic  foroe,  or  which  is  per- 
fectly impervious  to  tnagnetic force  [or  of  zero  "permeability,"  (§  629)]. 
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hood  of  each  end,  at  distances  from  it  great  in  comparison  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  said  short  in  comparison  with  the  length, 
the  stream  lines  will  be  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  end. 
The  velocity,  outwards  from  one  end  and  inwards  towards  the 
other,  wiU  therefore  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  end.  Generally  at  all  considerable  distances  from  the 
ends,  the  distribution  of  fluid  velocity  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  infinitely  thin 
bar  longitudinally  magnetized  uniformly  from  end  to  end. 

736.  Merely  as  regards  the  comparison  between  fluid  velocity 
and  resultant  magnetic  forces,  Euler's  fanciful  theory  of  mctgnet- 
ism  (§  573)  is  thus  curiously  illustrated.  This  comparison, 
which  has  been  long  known  as  part  of  the  correlation  between 
the  mathematical  theories  of  electricity,  magnetism,  conduction 
of  heat,  and  hydrokinetics,  is  merely  kinematical,  not  dynamical. 
When  we  pass,  as  we  presently  shall,  to  a  strictly  dynamical 
comparison  relatively  to  the  mutual  force  between  two  hard 
steel  magnets,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  of  mutual  action 
between  two  tubes,  with  liquid  flowing  through  each,  but  with 
this  remarkable  difference,  that  the  forces  are  opposite  in  the  two 
cases ;  unlike  poles  attracting  and  like  poles  repelling  in  the 
magnetic  system,  whUe  in  the  hydrokinetic  analogue  there  is 
attraction  between  like  ends  and  repulsion  between  unlike  ends. 

737.  n.  (Proposition.)  Consider  two  or  more  fixed  bodies,  such 
as  the  one  described  in  Prop.  I.  The  mutual  actions  of  two 
of  these  bodies  are  equsd,  but  in  opposite  direction,  to  those 
between  the  corresponding  electro-magnets.  The  particular 
instance  referred  to  above  shows  us  the  remarkable  result,  that 
through  fluid  pressure  we  can  have  a  system  of  mutual  action, 
in  which  like  attracts  like  with  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Thus,  considering  tubes  open  at  each 
end,  with  fluid  flowing  through  them,  if  the  exit  ends  be  placed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  the  entering  ends  be 
at  infinite  distances,  the  mutual  forces  resulting  will  be  simply 
attractions  according  to  this  law.  The  lengths  of  the  tubes  on 
this  supposition  are  infinitely  great,  and  therefore,  as  is  easily 
proved  from  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  quantities  flowing 
out  per  unit  of  time  are  but  infinitesimally  affected  by  the 
mutual  influence.     [When  any  change  is  allowed  in  the  relative 
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positions  of  two  tubes  by  which  work  is  done,  a  dimintUtan  of 
kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  produced  within  the  tubes,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  atigmewtcUion  of  its  kinetic  energy  in  the 
external  space.  The  former  is  equal  to  double  the  work  done ; 
the  latter  is  equal  to  the  work  done ;  and  so  the  loss  of  kinetic 
energy  from  the  whole  liquid  is  simply  equal  to  the  work 
done.] 

738.  m  Proposition  II.  holds,  even  if  one  of  the  bodies  con- 
sidered be  merely  a  solid,  with  or  without  apertures ;  if  with 
apertures,  having  no  circulation  through  them.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  corresponding  magnetic  system  consists  of  a  magnet 
or  electro-magnet,  and  a  merely  diamagnetic  body,  not  itself  a 
magnet,  but  disturbing  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  aroimd 
it  by  its  diamagnetic  influence.  Thus,  for  example,  a  spheri- 
cal solid  at  rest  in  the  field  of  motion  due  to  a  fixed  body 
through  apertures  in  which  there  is  cyclic  irrotational  motion, 
will  experience  fix)m  flmd  pressure  a  resultant  force  through 
its  centre  equal  and  opposite  to  that  experienced  by  a  sphere  of 
infinite  diamagnetic  capacity,  similarly  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  corresponding  electro-magnet  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Farada/s  law  for  the  latter,  and  the  comparison 
asserted  in  Prop.  I.,  it  would  experience  a  force  from  places  of 
less  towards  places  of  greater  fluid  velocity,  irrespectively  of 
of  the  direction  of  the  stream  lines  in  its  neighbourhood ;  a 
result  easily  deduced  from  the  elementary  formula  for  fluid 
pressure  in  hydrokinetics. 

739.  I  have  long  ago  shown  [§  646  above]  that  an  elongated 
diamagnetic  body  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  tends,  as  tends 
an  elongated  ferromagnetic  body,  to  place  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force.  Hence  a  long  solid,  pivoted  on  a  fixed  axis 
through  its  middle  in  a  uniform  stream  of  liquid,  tends  to  place 
its  length  perpendicularly  across  the  direction  of  motion;  a 
known  result  (Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  335). 
Again,  two  globes  held  in  a  uniform  stream  with  the  line  join- 
ing their  centres  perpendicular  to  the  stream,  require  force  to 
prevent  them  from  mutually  approaching  one  another.  In  the 
magnetic  analogue,  two  spheres  of  diamagnetic  or  ferromagnetic 
inductive  capacity  repel  one  another  when  held  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.    A  hydrokinetic  result  similar 
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to  this  applied  to  the  case  of  two  equal  globes,  is  to  be  found 
in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  332. 

740.  IV.  (Proposition.)  If  the  body  considered  in  III.,  §  738 
[be  an  infinitely  small  globe/  smd]  be  acted  on  by  force  applied 
80  as  always  to  balance  the  resultant  of  the  fltiid  pressure,  cal- 
culated for  it  according  to  II.  and  III.  for  whatever  position  it 
may  come  to  at  any  time,  and  if  it  be  influenced,  besides,  by 
any  other  system  of  applied  forces,  superimposed  on  the  former, 
it  wiU  move  just  as  it  would  move,  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  system  of  forces  alone,  were  the  fluid  at  rest,  except  in 
so  far  as  compelled  to  move  by  the  body's  own  motion  through 
it.  A  particular  case  of  this  proposition  was  first  published 
many  years  ago,  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  on  account  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  vortex  of  free  mobility "  to  the 
cyclic  irrotational  motion  symmetrical  round  a  straight  axis. 
[Addition,  Sept.  14,  1872. — The  same  proposition  holds  for  a 
globe  of  any  dimensions,  in  a  field  of  fluid  motion  consisting 
of  circulation  or  circulations  with  infinitely  fine  rigid  endless 
curve  or  curves  for  core,  and  no  other  rigid  body  in  the  liquid. 
Demonstration  to  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  EdiTihv/rgh  for  1871-2.] 


Extracts  from  two  Letters  to  Professor  Frederick  Outhrie. 
[From  tho  PkiloMphieal  Magaxkie  for  June  1871.] 

Glasoow,  N<n>.  l^th,  1870. 

I  HAVE  to-day  received  the  ProceediTigs  of  the  Royal  Society 
containing  your  paper  "  On  Approach  caused  by  Vibration," 
which  I  have  read  with  great  interest.  The  experiments  you 
describe  constitute  very  beautiAil  illustrations  of  the  known 
theorem  for  fluid  pressure  in  abstract  hydrokinetics,  with  which 
I  have  been  much  occupied  in  mathematical  investigations 
connected  with  vortex-motion. 

741.  According  to  this  theorem,  the  average  pressure  at  any 
point  of  an  incompressible  frictionless  fluid  originally  at  rest, 

*  [The  proposition  as  originally  published  without  limitation  is  obviously 
false,  although  that  it  is  so  I  have  only  perceived  to-day. — Sept.  2,  1872.] 
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but  set  in  motion  and  kept  in  motion  by  solids  moving  to  and 
fro,  or  whirling  round  in  any  manner,  through  a  finite  space  of 
it,  is  equal  to  a  constant  diminished  by  the  product  of  the 
density  into  half  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  immediately 
explains  the  attractions  demonstrated  in  your  experiments ; 
for  in  each  case  the  average  square  of  velocity  is  greater 
on  the  side  of  the  card  nearest  the  tuning-fork  than  on  the 
remote  side.  Hence  obviously  the  card  must  be  attracted  by 
the  fork  as  you  have  found  it  to  be ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  at 
first  sight  to  perceive  that  the  square  of  the  average  velocity 
must  be  greater  on  the  surfaces  of  the  tuning-fork  next  to  the 
card  than  on  the  remote  portions  of  the  vibrating  surface. 
Your  theoretical  observation,  however,  that  the  attraction  must 
be  mutual,  is  beyond  doubt  valid,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves 
by  imagining  the  stand  which  bears  the  timing-fork  and  the 
card  to  be  perfectly  free  to  move  through  the  fluid.  K  the 
card  were  attracted  towards  the  tuning-fork,  and  there  were 
not  an  equal  and  opposite  force  on  the  remainder  of  the  whole 
suiface  of  the  tuning-fork  and  support,  the  whole  system  would 
commence  moving,  and  continue  moving  with  an  accelerated 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  the  card — an 
impossible  result  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this  result 
is  not  impossible,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  kinetic  eneigy 
of  the  vibrations  could  gradually  transform  itself  into  kinetic 
energy  of  the  solid  mass  moving  through  the  fluid,  and  of  the 
fluid  escaping  before  and  closing  up  behind  the  solid  But 
"common  sense"  almost  suffices  to  put  down  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  elementary  mathematical  theory,  especially  the 
theory  of  momentum  in  hydrokinetics  explained  in  my  article 
on  "  Vortex-motion,"  negatives  it. 

742.  Thalaw  of  the  attraction  which  you  observed  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  law  of  magnetic  attraction  in  a  certain  ideal  case 
which  may  be  folly  specified  by  the  application  of  a  principle 
explained  in  a  short  article  [§  733... 740]  communicated  to  the 
Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  February  last,  as  an  abstract 
of  an  intended  continuation  of  my  paper  on  "  Vortex-motion." 
Thus,  if  we  take  as  an  ideal  tuning-fork  two  globes  or  disks 
moving  rapidly  to  and  fix)  in  the  line  joining  their  centres,  the 
corresponding  magnet  will  be  a  bar  with  poles  of  the  same  name 
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as  its  two  ends  and  a  double  opposite  pole  in  its  middle.  Again, 
the  analogue  of  your  paper  disk  is  an  equal  and  similar  dia- 
magnetic  of  extreme  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  [§  734]. 
The  mutual  force  between  the  magnetic  and  the  diamagnetic 
will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  hydrokinetic 
force  at  each  instant.  To  apply  the  analogy,  we  must  suppose 
the  magnet  to  gradually  vary  from  maximum  magnetization  to 
zero,  then  through  an  equal  and  opposite  magnetization  back 
through  zero  to  the  primitive  magnetization,  and  so  on  periodi- 
cally. The  resultant  of  fluid  pressure  on  the  disk  is  not  at 
each  instant  equal  and  opposite  to  the  magnetic  force  at  the 
corresponding  instant,  but  the  average  resultant  of  the  fluid 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  average  resultant  of  the  magnetic  force. 
Inasmuch  as  the  force  on  the  diamagnetic  is  generally  repul- 
sion from  the  magnet,  however  the  magnet  be  held,  and  is 
unaltered  in  amount  by  the  reversal  of  the  magnetization,  it 
follows  that  the  average  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressure  is  an 
attraction  on  the  whole  towards  the  tuning-fork,  into  whatever 
position  the  timing-fork  be  turned  relatively  to  it  .   .  . 

Nov.  23,  1870. 
743.  .  .  .  There  are,  no  doubt,  curiously  close  analogies 
between  some  of  the  circumstances  of  motion  in  contiguous 
fluids  of  different  densities  and  the  distribution  of  magnetic 
force  in  a  field  occupied  by  substances  of  different  inductive 
capacities.  Thus,  if  in  a  great  space  occupied  by  frictionless 
incompressible  liquid  denser  in  some  portions  than  in  others,  a 
solid  be  suddenly  set  in  motion,  the  lines  of  the  fluid  motion 
first  generated  agree  perfectly  [compare  §§  751... 7 63  below] 
with  the  permanent  Unes  of  magnetic  force  in  a  correspond- 
ingly heterogeneous  medium  under  the  influence  of  a  bar- 
magnet,  to  be  substituted  for  the  moveable  solid  and  placed 
with  its  magnetic  axis  in  the  line  of  the  solid's  motion.  As  to 
amounts,  the  fluid  velocity  multiplied  into  the  density  is  simply 
equal  to  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  each  point,  if  the 
particular  definition  [the  "electromagnetic  definition"  (§517, 
Postscript)]  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  in  a  medium  of 
heterogeneous  inductive  capacity,  given  in  the  foot-note  to 
[§516  above]  §  48  of  my  paper  on  the  "  Mathematical  Theory 
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of  Magnetism,"*  be  adopted.  But  here  the  analogy  ends; 
the  rigidity  in  virtue  of  which  a  solid  moveable  in  a  fluid 
medium  differing  firom  it  in  magnetic  inductive  capacity  keeps 
its  form,  does  not  exist  [contrast  §  751  below]  in  the  hydro- 
kinetic  analogue.  .  .  . 


Report  of  an  Address  on  the  Attra^ions  and  Rqmlsions  diie  to 
Vibration,  observed  by  Qvihrie  and  Schdlbach. 

[From  the  I^orih  British  DaUy  Mail  for  Dec.  15,  1870  ;  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  for  Dec  14,  1870.] 

744.  The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  interesting  papers 
had  recently  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  by  Professor  Guthrie,  in  which 
some  very  curious  hydrokinetic  phenomena  were  described. 
From  hints  and  suggestions  in  his  paper,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  connected  in  his  own  mind  these  phenomena  with 
possibilities  of  explaining  some  of  the  more  recondite  actions 
in  nature ;  and  he  (the  speaker)  believed  that  what  gave  the 
great  charm  to  these  investigations  for  Mr.  Guthrie  himself, 
and  no  doubt  also  for  many  of  those  who  heard  his  expositions 
and  saw  his  experiments,  was,  that  the  results  belong  to  a  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  we  may  hopefully  look  for  discover- 
ing the  mechanism  of  magnetic  force,  and  possibly  also  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  forces  of  electricity  and  of  gravity 
are  transmitted.  The  speaker,  however,  did  not  lay  any  stress 
at  present  upon  the  possibility  of  applying  these  results  directly 
to  explain  magnetism.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
true  kinetic  theory  of  magnetism  (and  the  ultimate  theory  of 
magnetism  is  undoubtedly  kinetic)  [compare  §  290  and  §  546, 
foot-note]  involves  quite  a  different  class  of  motions  from  those 
to  which  the  beautiful  phenomena  discovered  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
are  due.  He  rather  wished  to  point  out  the  close  connexion 
that  existed  between  the  laws  of  some  of  these  actions  and 
the  laws  of  magnetism,  which,  while  involving  some  remark- 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  June  21,  1849.     Published  in  Part  L  for 
1851. 
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able  coincidences,  involves  certain  contrasts  decisive  against 
any  hypothesis,  such  as  the  ingenious  one  [§  573]  of  Euler, 
explaining  magnetism  by  fluid  motion  directly  comparable 
with  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  communica- 
tion. 

745.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  steps  made  in  philosophical 
exposition  of  which  any  instance  existed  in  the  history  of 
science,  was  that  [§  634  foot-note,  and  §  643]  in  which  Faraday 
stated,  in  three  or  four  words,  intensely  full  of  meaning,  the 
law  of  the  magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion  experienced  by 
inductively  magnetized  bodies.  He  pointed  out  that  a  small 
globe  or  cube  of  soft  iron  tended  in  a  certain  direction  when 
free  to  move  in  the  magnetic  field  ;  while  small  detached  frag- 
ments of  inductively  magnetized  substances  of  the  kind  which 
he  called  dia-magnetic,  tended  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and 
that  the  precise  specification  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
diamagnetic  tended  was  from  places  of  stronger  to  places  of 
weaker  force. 

746.  By  means  of  diagrams,  the  speaker  then  showed  the 
action  of  magnets  upon  small  pieces  of  soft  iron  in  various  posi* 
tions  in  the  several  cases  in  which  the  magnetic  force  is  due 
to  a  bar  magnet,  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  two  bar  magnets 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  similar  poles  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  diagrammatic  illustration  of  ''  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force,"  in  the  case  of  a  bar  magnet,  was  also  given.  In  the  case 
of  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  small  globe 
of  soft  iron  would  have  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  in  the 
line  joining  the  poles,  if  free  to  move  in  the  horizontal  line 
bisecting  at  right  angles  that  line ;  this  stable  position  being 
the  point  of  greatest  force.  The  attraction  experienced  would 
be  towards  this  point ;  so  that  if  the  globe  were  placed  inside 
this  point — ^that  is  to  say,  nearer  the  bend  of  the  magnet — 
it  would  seem  to  be  repelled  on  the  whole  by  the  mass  of  steel 
while  moving  towards  the  place  of  strongest  force.  In  the 
case  of  two  bar-magnets  placed  side  by  side  [§  645]  with  their 
similar  poles  in  the  same  direction,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  for 
each  pair  of  similar  poles,  there  is  a  zero,  or  place  of  no  force, 
mid-way  between  the  two  bars,  and  nearly  in  the  line  joining 
the  ends.     A  globe  of  soft  iron  moveable  midway  between  the 
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two  bars  is  repelled,  as  it  were,  from  each  of  the  points  of  zero 
force,  and  finds  a  position  of  maximum  force,  which  is  one  of 
stable  equilibrium,  on  either  side  of  either  of  the  zeros.  Fara- 
day's law  [§  634,  foot-note]  showed  that  the  soft  iron  was 
attracted  from  places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger  force, 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  force.  He 
thus  summed  up  a  great  variety  of  very  curious  and  puzzling 
phenomena  in  one  sentenca 

747.  This  expression  is  perfectly  applicable  to  small  bodies 
at  rest  in  an  irrotationally  moving  fluid ;  with  the  substitution 
of  "  stream  lines,"  instead  of  Faraday's  "  lines  of  magnetic  force," 
and  "  greater  or  smaller  fluid  velocity,"  instead  of  "  stronger  or 
weaker  magnetic  force." 

748.  Mathematicians  were  content  to  investigate  the  general 
expression  of  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  globe  of  soft 
iron  in  all  such  cases;  but  Faraday,  without  mathematics, 
divined  the  result  of  the  mathematical  investigation  [§§  638, 
639,  and  §§  671... 681];  and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite 
value  to  the  mathematicians  themselves,  he  has  given  them  an 
articulate  language  in  which  to  express  their  results.  Indeed, 
the  whole  language  of  the  magnetic  field  and  "  lines  of  force  " 
is  Faraday's.  It  must  be  said  for  the  mathematicians  that  they 
greedily  accepted  it,  and  have  ever  since  been  most  zealous  in 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

749.  Suppose  a  tube  sunk  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  the  fluid 
by  some  means  set  to  enter  the  one  end  and  flow  out  by  the 
other,  the  particles  of  it  would  follow  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  The  magnetic  field  of  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
bar  magnet  corresponded  exactly  with  the  straight  tube  taking 
water  in  at  one  end  and  discharging  it  at  the  other.  If  two 
such  tubes  were  presented  with  like  ends  to  each  other,  they 
attracted,  but  with  unlike  ends,  they  repelled, — ^thus  acting 
differently  from  two  magnets  placed  in  similar  relative  positions. 
But,  except  in  being  precisely  opposite  in  direction,  the  resul- 
tant action  between  the  supposed  tubes  and  that  between  two 
bar  magnets  foUows  rigorously  the  same  law,  both  as  to  magni- 
tude and  as  to  line  of  action.  This  conclusion,  and  some 
others,  containing  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  experiments 
now  to  be  shown  to  the  Society,  had  been  worked  out  mathe- 
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matically  by  the  speaker,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  * 

760.  It  had  been  found  by  Faraday  that  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  were  diverted  outwards  from  itself  by  a  dia-magnetic  body 
placed  in  the  field.  If  a  body  existed  of  extreme  dia-mag- 
netic inductive  capacity,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  would  pass 
altogether  round  it,  and  none  of  them  through  it.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  phenomenon,  with  reference  to  stream  lines,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue.  The  speaker  then  drew 
attention  to  some  small  egg-shells  which  were  suspended  so  as 
to  move  freely,  each  in  a  horizontal  circle.  By  slightly  waving 
the  hand  in  front  of  the  egg-shells  they  were  attracted,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  was  produced  by  holding  in  their  neighbour- 
hood a  vibrating  tuning-fork.  This  corresponded  to  the  beha- 
viour of  a  dia-magnetic  in  the  magnetic  field,  only  that  the 
direction  of  the  motion  was  opposite.  By  means  of  a  very 
delicate  anemometer  it  was  shown  that  the  phenomena  wei'e 
independent  of  currents  of  air.  The  speaker  showed  that 
in  whatever  position,  with  one  exception,  the  fork  was  held, 
the  attraction  was  produced.  The  magnetic  analogue  to  this 
fork  would  be  a  non-magnetic  frame  substituted  for  the  tuning- 
fork,  and  bearing  two  small  magnets  laid  across  the  ends,  with 
similar  poles  pointing  towards  each  other.  In  this  case  there 
would  be  a  zero  point  in  the  middle,  between  the  near  poles. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fluid  velocity  in  the  case  of  the  tuning- 
fork.  It  would  repel  the  suspended  eggs  from  the  zero  point ; 
but  the  experiment  was  one  of  too  great  delicacy  for  a  lecture- 
room.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  upon  flames  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tatlock,  his  assistant,  which  the  speaker 
had  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  the  Society.  A  vibrating 
fork  was  supported  horizontally,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle 
brought  near  the  vibrating  ends.  All  that  part  of  the  flame  on 
a  level  with  the  fork  was  repelled,  and  bent  down  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  if  by  a  current  of  air.  On  the  vibration  being 
stopped,  the  flame  at  once  assumed  its  upright  form.  A  tall 
flame,  obtained  from  ordinary  coal  gas,  was  next  brought  into 


*  Proceedings,  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  February  1870  [§§  733... 740, 
above]. 
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proximity  to  the  vibrating  fork,  when  the  middle  part  of  the 
flame  was  drawn  out  towards  the  fork,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  being  repelled.  In  concluding,  the  speaker  remarked, 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  if  he  were  to  say  that  these 
experiments  on  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue  contained  a  direct 
opening  up  of  the  question  of  the  mechanism  of  magnetic 
forces.  They  did  not  go  any  way  towards  explaining  magnetic 
forces ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  them  without  feel- 
ing that  they  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  very  simple 
djmamical  explanation. 
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February  1872.     [Compare  §  743  above.^ 

751.  Imagine  an  infinitely  fine-grained  porous  solid  per- 
meated by  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  supposed  porous  material  will,  for  brevity, 
be  designated  as  molecular,  and  although  we  might  suppose 
it  to  depend  on  perforations  in  all  directions,  and  every- 
where opening  into  one  another  all  through  a  continuous 
rigid  solid,  it  will  generally  be  more  convenient  to  imagine  it 
as  made  up  of  two  classes  of  constituents ; — (1)  small  detached 
rigid  particles  or  molecules,  each  somehow  held  absolutely  at 
rest,  unless  we  find  it  convenient  to  apply  force  to  it  and  move 
it ;  (2)  closed  infinitely  fine  curves  of  solid  matter.  It  wUl  be 
convenient  to  suppose  each  molecule  to  be  a  ring  (that  is  to 
say  a  solid  with  at  least  one  perforation  through  it) ;  or  at  all 
events  to  suppose  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  molecules 
through  any  finite  portion  of  space  to  be  annular.  This  sup- 
position gives  the  foundation  (§§  573. ..683)  for  the  hydro- 
kinetic  analogue  to  a  permanent  polar  magnet.  Thus  (§  574) 
cyclic  irrotational  motion  ["Vortex  Motion,"  §  59  (/)  and  § 
60  (z)\  through  an  infinitesimal  solid  ring  constitutes  a  perfect 
analogy  for  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  a  permanent  polar 
magnet.  Again,  when  the  kinematic  analogy  for  a  linear  closed 
current  (§  535)  is  desired,  we  shall  suppose  an  infinitely  fine 
closed  curve,  which  to  avoid  circumlocution  I  shall  call  an 
ityoid  {Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18,  1871),  of  solid 
material  to  be  placed,  threading  through  among  the  inter- 
stices of  the  molecules  and  everywhere  infinitely  near  the 
line  of  the  electric  curi'ent,  but  not  in  any  case  passing  through 
the  perforation  of  an  annular  molecule.     By  using  a  temporary 
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membrane  drawn  across  such  an  ityoid  ("  Vortex  Motion,"  §  62) 
to  generate  cyclic  irrotational  motion,  with  no  circulation 
through  any  other  aperture  than  that  of  the  ityoid  itself,  a  per- 
fect hydrokinetic  analogue  to  the  electro-magnetic  eflfect  of  a 
fixed  linear  current  of  constant  strength  is  obtained.  An  infi- 
nite number  of  ityoids  placed  infinitely  near  one  another,  no- 
where in  contact,  but  everywhere  leaving  sufficient  interstices 
for  the  liquid  to  flow  among  them,  gives  the  foundation  for  the 
hydrokinetic  analogue  to  a  solid  electro-magnet  (§  535). 

752.  Let  any  cylindrical  or  prismatic  portion  of  the  supposed 
porous  solid,  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  cylin- 
drical surface  or  sides,  be  fixed  in  a  tube  of  impermeable  mate- 
rial fitting  close  to  it  all  round,  but  leaving  its  ends  free.  This 
porous  plug  will  constitute  an  obstruction,  but  not  an  absolute 
barrier,  against  the  flow  of  a  liquid  through  the  tube.  Imagine 
now  two  perfectly  fitting  frictionless  pistons  to  be  placed  on 
the  tube  at  any  distance  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug,  and  let 
the  whole  space  boimded  by  the  pistons,  the  tube,  and  the  imr 
permeable  constituents  of  the  porous  solid,  be  occupied  by 
frictionless  incompressible  liquid.  Let  the  liquid  be  set  ia 
motion  by  force  applied  to  either  or  both  the  pistons.  The 
motion  will  be  determinate  in  every  part  of  the  fluid  according 
to  the  condition  [Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  Philosophy,  §  31 7 
Exam.  p.  3]  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  motion  of  the  liquid  consistent  with  the  given  motion  of 
the  pistons.  If  the  lengths  of  the  clear  portions  of  tube  between 
the  pistons  and  the  two  ends  of  the  obstructing  plug  be  very 
great  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  however  coarse  or  heterogeneous  be  the  porous  mate- 
rial, the  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be  sensibly  uniform  and  in 
parallel  lines  through  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  tuba  But  if 
the  porous  material  be  infinitely  fine-grained  and  homogeneous 
as  to  the  average  structure  of  all  equal  and  similar  finite  por- 
tions, the  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be  uniform  and  in  parallel 
lines  at  all  finite  distances  on  each  side  of  the  plug.  If,  as  an 
extreme  case,  the  plug  be  a  continuous  solid,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  fine  cylindrical  perforations  parallel  to  its 
length,  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  through  it  would  be  uniform, 
and  would  be  to  the  velocity  through  the  clear  portions  of  the 
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tube,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas  traversed,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  clear  tube  to  the  sum  of 
the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations.  The  mass  of  the  fluid 
in  the  perforations  at  any  instant,  would  be  to  the  mass  in  an 
equal  length  of  the  clear  tube,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube 
to  the  sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations;  and 
therefore  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  motion  in  the  per- 
forations would  be  to  the  kinetic  energy  in  an  equal  length  of 
the  clear  tube,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ratio  of  the  whole  sectional  area  of  the  tube 
to  the  sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations.  Hence, 
generally  the  greater  the  obstruction  offered  by  a  plug  con- 
sisting of  any  kind  of  porous  material,  the  greater  will  be 
the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  permeating  through 
it,  to  that  of  the  liquid  moving  freely  in  an  equal  length  of 
clear  tube ;  and  (borrowing  the  word  "  permeability  "  from  Le 
Sage),  we  may  say  that  the  permeability  of  the  plug  is  inversely 
as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  permeating  through  it,  when 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  clear  parts  of  the  tube  is  given. 

753.  If  we  were  only  occupied  with  hydrokinetics  it  would 
be  natural  to  call  the  permeability  of  the  clear  parts  of  the  tube 
unity.  This  would  make  unity  the  measure  of  perfect  permea- 
bility, and  would  give  always  a  proper  fraction  for  the  measure 
of  the  permeability  of  a  porous  solii  But  in  view  of  the 
magnetic  analogy  it  is  more  convenient  to  caU  the  permeability 
of  some  particular  porous  material  unity,  and  to  define  the 
permeability  of  any  other  material  as  the  number  by  which  we 
must  multiply  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  permeating 
through  a  plug  of  it,  to  find  the  kinetic  energy  in  a  plug 
of  equal  length  of  the  standard  material  fixed  in  the  same 
tube.  And  further,  for  the  magnetic  analogy  (compare  §  732 
above)  it  is  convenient  to  attribute  to  the  supposed  liquid  such 
a  density  that  4ir  times  the  kinetic  energy  of  liquid  permeating 
a  solid  of  unit  permeability,  reckoned  per  unit  volume  of  the 
whole  space  occupied  by  porous  solid  and  liquid  shall  be  equal 
to  half  the  square  of  the  "  flux ;"  the  word  flux  being  borrowed 
from  Fourier's  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat  and  adapted  to 
the  use  we  have  to  make  of  it  by  the  following  definition  : — 

764.  The  component  flux  in  any  direction  is  the  whole  volume 
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of  the  liquid  traversing  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  direction 
per  unit  of  area  per  unit  of  time.  In  the  complicated  motion  of 
the  liquid  through  the  insterstices  of  the  porous  solid,  the  com- 
ponent velocity  perpendicular  to  any  plane  may  be  in  contrary 
directions  at  different  points  of  the  plane ;  but  in  reckoning 
the  flux  we  must  take  the  excess  (positive  or  negative)  of  the 
quantity  crossing  in  the  direction  called  positive  above  that 
which  crosses  in  the  direction  called  negative.  By  considering 
a  tetrahedral  portion  of  space  (whether  clear  or  occupied  by 
porous  solid)  bounded  by  three  mutually  rectangular  planes 
and  a  fourth  plane  cutting  them  all,  we  see  immediately  that 
the  composition  of  fluxes  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  the  com- 
position of  velocities  or  the  composition  of  forces ;  an  elemen- 
tary proposition  due  to  Fourier. 

755.  Let  X,  F,  Z  denote,  for  any  possible  motion  of  the 
liquid,  the  components  of  flux  at  any  point  (a;,  y,  n)  referred 
to  rectangular  co-ordinates.  X,  F,  Z  must  (§  540)  fulfil  the 
equation  dX  ^dY    dZ    ^  .,. 

called  the  "  equation  of  continuity." 

756.  In  general  the  permeability  of  a  porous  solid  may  be 
supposed  to  be  dififerent  in  dififerent  directions.  When  it  is  so 
the  structure  is  of  course  to  be  called  seolotropic  (Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  676,  quoted  above,  §  604, 
foot-note).  Still  denoting  by  X,  F,  Z  the  components  of  flux 
in  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  denote  by 
Q  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  volume,  which  must  be  a  quad- 
ratic function  of  X,  F,  Z.  Hence,  by  the  ordinary  analysis  of 
quadratic  functions,  we  see  that  there  are  three  determinate 
directions  (/,  m,  n),  (Z',  m',  n),  {f,  m",  'nT),  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  to  be  called  (according  to  analogy  of  ordinary  usage) 
the  principal  axes  of  permeability,  and  three  determinate  con- 
stants «r,  7ff\  78 ,  to  be  called  the  principal  permeabilities,  in 
terms  of  which  we  have  the  following  expression  for  Q : — 

1    f  (ZX+mF+nZ)'     {tX^-m'Y-^n'Zy  .  (/^X+m^F+n^Z)'  \,^^ 
^"Sir)  «  "^  «'  "^  '^'  ]^^^' 

757.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  whole  of  space  to  be  occupied 
by  a  rigid  porous  solid  of  infinitely  fine-grained  texture,  with 
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different  degrees  of  permeability  and  seolotropic  quality  in 
different  parts;  and  let  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid 
initially  at  rest  fill  aU  the  intersticea  In  a  portion  M  of  the 
porous  solid  (to  represent  the  "  inducing  magnet "  in  the  mag- 
netic analogue),  let  some  of  the  constituent  molecules  be  an- 
nular, and  let  the  apertures  of  some  of  the  rings  be  temporarily 
closed  by  infinitely  thin  flexible  and  extensible  membranes. 
(It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  there  be  other  rings  or 
not  either  in  Jf  or  elsewhere.)  Let  impulsive  pressure  be 
applied  to  these  membranes,  uniform  on  each,  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  equal  values  for  the  different  membranes;  and  in- 
stantly let  all  the  membranes  be  dissolved.  The  motion  of  the 
fluid  will  be  everywhere  irrotational  and  determinate  ["  Vortex 
Motion,"  §  62  and  §  62  (c)],  and  will  be  of  the  class  called 
polycyclic  [*'  Vortex  Motion,"  §  60  («)].  The  kinetic  energy 
of  the  whole  fluid  motion  produced  will  [Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  §  317  (3)]  be  less  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  consistent  with  the  incompressibility  of  the  fluid,  having 
the  same  normal  component  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  sup- 
posed membrane  surfaces.  A  partial  application  of  the  same 
theorem  shows  that  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fluid  motion 
within  any  surface  S,  completely  enclosing  M,  and  consider  the 
normal  component  velocity  as  given  at  each  point  of  this  sur- 
face, the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  motion  through  the  rest  of 
space  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  other  motion  with  the  same 
normal  component  velocity  at  each  point  of  8. 

758.  To  find  the  analytical  expression  of  this  condition  let 
fJJAxdydz  denote  integration  through  all  space  except  that 
enclosed  by  8,  Then  X,  F,  Z  must,  subject  to  equation  (1),  be 
such  functions  of  «,  y,  «  as  to  make  ff/Qdxdydz  a  minimum. 
Hence,  X  denoting  an  indeterminate  multiplier,  we  have 

Applying  the  usual  process  of  integration  by  parts  to  the  terms 
involving  X,  we  find 
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v/here  f/dS  denotes  integration  over  the  whole  bounding  surface 
of  the  space  included  in  the  triple  integral,  and  I,  m,  n  axe  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  nonnaL  For  the  infinitely  distant 
parts  of  the  boundary  the  double  integral  vanishes,  as  by  hypo- 
thesis there  is  no  motion  there ;  and  for  the  boundary  of  If 
(which  is  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  of  the  space  included 
in  the  triple  integral)  the  double  integral  vanishes,  because  the 
condition  that  the  normal  component  velocity  is  given  over  the 
boundary  of  Jf,  requires  that 

WZ  +  w8r+nSZ=«0. 
Hence  as  Q  involves  only  X,  F,  Z,  and  not  their  differential 
coeflScients,  the  variational  equation  (3)  gives 

dQ_dk      dQ_dk      dQ_dk  ,.x 

dX'^dx'    dY^dy'    dZ" dz  ^  ^' 

These  equations,  with  (1)  and  (2),  §§  755,  756,  and 

IX  +  mTJtnZ^N  (5), 

for  every  point  of  the  boundary  of  Jf ,  where  N  denotes  the 
given  normal  component  velocity,  suffice  to  determine  X,  Y,  Z 
for  every  point  of  space  external  to  M.  Comparing  them  with 
equations  (43),  (42),  and  (40)  of  §  713,  we  see  that  they  are 
simply  the  equations  of  the  magnetic  induction  through  space 
external  to  My  due  to  any  distribution  of  magnetization  or  of 
electric  currents  within  JIf ;  if  w,  w',  ts  be  the  three  principal 
magnetic  permeabilities,  and  (Z,  m,  n),  (Z', m', w'),  (Z*,  m^ n)  the 
principal  axes  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z) ;  X,T,Z  the  components 
of  the  resultant  force  at  the  same  point  according  to  the 
electro-magnetic  definition ;  and  N  its  normal  component  at 
any  point  of  a  surface  M,  which  completely  encloses  the 
inducing  magnet. 

769.  Considering  next  the  fluid  motion  within  the  space  M, 
and  its  electro-magnetic  analogue,  we  see  from  equations  (42) 
of  §713,  that 

±dQ^d_dQ      ±dQ_d_dQ      d^dQ^d^dQ  .^. 

dydZ    dzdY'    dzdX    dx  dZ'   dxdY    dydX  ^^' 

where  they  are  not  zero  are  equal  to  the  component  intensities 
of  the  electric  flow  (§  539),  at  (x,  y,  z),  in  a  determinate  distri- 
bution of  electric  currents,  which,  with  the  magnetism  induced 
by  it  throughout  space,  produces  resultant  electro-magnetic 
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force  (X,  F,  Z)  at  any  point  {pa,  y,  «),  Suppose  now  any 
motion  to  be  given  (§  761)  to  solid  material  in  space  external 
to  M,  or  any  cyclic  irrotational  motion  of  the  liquid  to  be 
generated  by  the  aid  of  membranes  temporarily  stopping  aper- 
tures of  solids  in  the  space  external  to  M ;  this  will  alter  the 
motion  already  existing  by  compoimding  with  it  the  motion 
which  the  supposed  actions  external  to  M  would  produce  of 
themselves  in  the  liquid  if  given  motionless.  Now  from  (4)  it 
follows  that  throughout  M,  the  values  ^f  the  functions  (6) 
are  zero  for  the  second  supposed  component  of  the  motion. 
Hence,  throughout  if  the  functions  (6)  being  linear  functions 
of  the  flux  components,  remain  unchanged  in  the  altered  motion 
of  the  liquid.  It  follows  that  their  values  through  any  portion 
of  space,  throughout  which  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
solid  matter  is  completely  given,  are  determinable  from  the 
cyclic  constants  of  the  fluid  motion  through  all  the  rings  in  this 
part  of  space,  independently  of  the  molecular  constitution,  or  of 
circulations  through  apertures  in  other  parts  of  space.  From 
this,  lastly,  we  see  that  if  if  be  moved  in  any  manner,  transla- 
tionally  or  rotationally,  with  all  its  parts  kept  rigidly  connected, 
and  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  moving  along  with  it,  and  if  it  be 
brought  to  rest  in  an  altered  position,  the  values  of  the  functions 
(6)  will  be  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  motion.  This 
motion  of  if  as  a  rigid  body  implies,  of  course,  motions  and 
changes  of  molecular  arrangement  in  the  solid  matter  of 
surrounding  space  which  are  altogether  arbitrary,  subject  only 
to  the  condition  of  making  way  for  if, 

760.  The  analogy  may  be  further  extended  to  include  the  re- 
sultant force  experienced  by  the  inducing  magnet,  or  by  any 
moveable  solid  portion  of  matter  experiencing  its  inductive  in- 
fluenca  To  do  this,  consider  the  effect  of  any  variation  of  the 
solid  matter  concerned  in  the  hydrokinetic  analogue.  First,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  molecular 
distribution  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  space  if  upon  the  motion 
of  the  fluid,  cannot  be  determined  from  mere  knowledge  of  the 
change  which  it  produces  in  that  average  quality  of  the  material 
which  I  have  defined  above  (§  752)  as  its  permeability.  For 
without  changing  the  permeability  we  may  so  alter  the  molecu- 
lar arrangement  within  if  as  to  change  to  any  degree  we  please 
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the  flax  of  the  fluid  in  this  space,  and  therefore  also  the  fluid 
motion  through  space  external  to  M,  Conceive,  for  instance, 
an  infinitesimal  molecular  change  to  be  produced  which, 
without  altering  the  "  permeability  "  of  the  group,  shall  very 
much  contract  infinitesimal  apertures  through  which  there  is 
circulation.  This  may  be  done  either  by  altering  the  shapes 
of  infinitesimal  molecular  rings,  or  by  bringing  other  molecules 
towards  the  apertures  of  rings  so  as  to  obstruct  passage  through 
them.  The  circulation  through  each  aperture  remains  ('*  Vortex 
Motion,''  §  59)  constant,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  kinetic 
energy  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  we  please  by  the  sup- 
posed process. 

761.  Let  no w  -4  denote  the  solid  matter  in  any  portion  of  space 
which  may  be  either  the  whole  of  M  or  altogether  external  to 
M.  Let  the  permeability  outside  of  -4  be  uniform  through 
some  finite  space  all  round  it.  Keeping  A  rigid  throughout, 
alter  its  position  infinitesimaUy ;  keep  the  permeability  un- 
changed in  the  space  immediately  contiguous  with  it,  by  forces 
applied  to  surrounding  molecules  obliged  to  give  way  to  it 
during  its  motion ;  and  keep  all  other  portions  of  solid  matter 
in  external  space  rigidly  connected  with  one  another.  The 
work  done  by  forces  applied  to  A  and  the  surrounding  mole- 
cules to  produce  their  supposed  motions  must  be  equal  to  the 

/     /     Qdxdydz, 

—v>J  —00^  —00 

This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of  work  required  to  give  the 
corresponding  motion  to  the  portion  of  matter  corresponding 
to  ^  in  the  magnetic  analogue;  a  consequence  of  §  731, 
with  the  consideration  that  both  in  the  hydrokinetic  system 

and  the  magnetic  analogue,  the  values  of  "T'jy'^zf-j^^  ®t^-» 

are  (§  759)  not  altered  by  the  supposed  change  of  ii's  position. 

762.  The  necessarily  complicated  character  of  the  dynamical 
action  required  to  produce  the  supposed  motion  of  A  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  surrounding  molecules  disappears  altogether 
in  the  case  in  which  a  finite  shell  of  space  contiguous  with  A  all 
round  is  free  from  solid  molecules.  In  this  case  the  (general- 
ized) component  forces  required  to  give  any  infinitesmal  motion 
whatever  to  A  (compare  §  502),  will  be  simply  the  differential 
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co-eflBcients  of  Q  with  reference  to  the  corresponding  co- 
ordinates ;  and  the  forces  required  to  balance  A  in  any  posi- 
tion, will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  these  forces.  Hence  the 
force  required  to  balance  A  in  this  case  of  the  hydrokinetic 
system  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  required  to  bal- 
ance a  rigid  body  corresponding  to  A  in  the  magnetic  analogua 
In  the  latter,  the  analogue  to  the  space  round  A,  clear  of  solids, 
but  traversed  by  liquid,  may  [notwithstanding  the  difibrent 
convention  (§  753)  more  generally  adopted]  be  air.  This  par- 
ticular convention  being  adopted  for  an  instant,  the  magnetic 
analogue  for  all  portions  of  space  occupied  by  the  "porous 
solid,"  described  in  §  761  above,  or  by  continuous  finite  solid 
substance,  will  be  dia-magnetic  material  of  any  permeability 
from  unity  (that  of  air)  to  zero  (that  of  ideal  substance  of  ex- 
treme dia-magnetic  quality).  The  analogue  of  M  may  be  either 
a  real  ordinary  electro-magnet  consisting  of  an  electric  current, 
or  distribution  of  currents  through  solid  conductors  of  dia-mag- 
netic material ;  or  an  ideal  polar-magnet  (§697)  of  dia-magnetic 
inductive  quality.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  choosing 
air  for  the  magnetic  analogue  of  space  unobstructed  by  solids 
in  the  hydrokinetic  system,  we  exclude  all  ferro-magnetic  in- 
duction from  the  analogy. 

763.  Using  now  the  general  proposition  of  §  761,  and  making 
the  proper  particular  suppositions  regarding  the  moveable  body 
A,  we  not  only  prove  Propositions  II.  and  III.  of  §§  737,  738, 
but  extend  their  application  to  real  bodies  of  any  degrees  of 
dia-magnetic  inductive  capacity  instead  of  the  ideal  bodies  of 
"extreme"  dia-magnetic  quality  (zero  magnetic  permeability) 
imagined  in  those  propositions. 
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AcnoN  of  a  small  plane  closed  circuit  on 
an  element  of  another  complete  electro- 
magnet or  magnet,  §  646. 

Aeolotropic,  §  604,  foot-note. 

Analogy,  Hydrokinetio,  §§  573-583,  733- 
763. 

Atmospheric  Electricity,  early  observers 
of,  §  267. 

>  method  of  observing,  §§  262- 


266. 


§391. 


•  new  apparatus  for  observing, 


-  Notes  on,  §§  392-399. 

Observations  on,  §§  296-300. 

on  the  necessity  for  incessant 

recording,  and  for  simnltaneons  ob- 
servations in  different  localities  to 
investigate,  §  295. 

Atoms,  size  of,  §  400. 

Attractions  and  repulsions  due  to  vibra- 
tion observed  by  Guthrie  and  Schell- 
bach,  report  of  an  address  on  the, 
§744. 

Attraction  of  a  uniform  spherical  surface 
on  an  external  point,  §  87. 

■  propositions  in  the  theory  of,  §§ 
187-205. 

Oafagitt  of  cond^ctor^  §§  51-56. 

Cavendish,  §  34,  foot-note. 

ratio  of  the  caijacity  of  a  disc  to 

that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter, 
§  235,  foot-note. 

Certain  partial  differential  equations, 
theorems  with  reference  to  tiie  solu- 
tion of,  §  206. 

Coercive  force,  §§  609,  630. 

Collector,  water  dropping,  §§  262,  266, 
287. 

burning  match,  §§  261, 286. 

Condenser,  sound  produced  by  the  dis- 
cbarge of  a,  §  302. 

Conducting  aud  non-conducting  electri- 
fied bodies,  on  the  attractions  of,  §§ 
144,  148. 

sphere,  determination  of  distribu- 
tion on  a»  §  77. 


Conducting  surfaces  external  and  temal, 
§97. 

Conductors,  insulated,  §  71. 

of  electricity,  §  68. 

Conditions  to  which  the  distributions  of 
galvanism  in  solid  and  superficial 
electromagnets  is  subject,  investigation 
of,  §§  539-546. 

Cone,  area  of  segment  out  from  a  spheri- 
cal surface  of  a  small,  §  86. 

orthogonal  and  oblique  segments  of 

a  small,  §  85. 

the  solid  angle  of  a,  §  81. 

Cones,  definitions  regarding,  §  80. 

Contact  electricity,  new  proof  of,  §  400. 

Coulomb's  experiments,  §  25. 

Crystalline  and  non-crystalline  bodies, 
theory  of  magnetic  induction  in,  §§ 
604-624. 

Cyclic  irrotational  motion,  §  733. 

DsNsrrr,  electric,  §  330. 
Diamagnetics,  repulsion  of,  §§  643-646. 
Diamagnetic  particles,  reciprocal  action 

of,  §§  695,  696. 
Dielectric,  §§  36,  447. 
Dip,  line  of,  §  441. 
Distribution  of  electricity  on  a  circular 

segment  of  a  sphere,  §§  231-248. 
Distribution  of    electricity,  mechanical 

value  of,  §§  695,  696. 
of   magnetic   matter   necessary  to 

represent    the    polarity   of    a   given 

magnet,  §§  473,  474. 
Distributions  of  magnetism,   solenoidal 

and  lamellar,  §§  504-523. 
of  matter,  mechanical  value  of,  §§ 

561-563. 

ELicrBiciTT,  atmospheric,  §§  249-301. 
on  the  elementary  laws  of  statical, 

§§26-50. 

conductors  of,  §  68. 

non-conductors  of,  §  67. 

of  a  charged  conductor  rests  entirely 

on  its  surface,  §  68. 
two  kinds  of,  §  58. 
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Electric  current,  strength  of,  §  532. 

accumulator,  ou  a  uniform, 

§§408-411. 

equilibrium,  §  66. 

machines  founded  on  induction  and 

convection,  §§  416-425. 

Electrical  density  at  any  point  of  a 
charged  surface,  §§  69,  93,  138. 

forces,  superposition  o^  §  63. 

influence  on  an  internal  spherical 

conducting  surface,  §§  102-105. 

on  a  plane  conducting  sur- 
face of  infinite  extent,  §§  106-112. 

quantity,  §  61. 

Electrification  of  the  atmosphere,  what  is 
known  regarding  the,  §§  253,  296-301. 

how  experiments  may  be  made 

for  ascertaining  the,  §§  254-262. 

Electrified  bodies,  law  of  force  between, 
§64. 

surface,  repulsion  on  an  element  of 

an,  §  88. 

— *  spherical  conductors,  mutual  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  between  two,  §§  128- 
142. 

Electrometers  and  electrostatical  measure- 
ments, report  on,  §§  341-390. 

dasaification  of,  §§  343-385. 

Electrometer,  definition  of,  §  341. 

absolute,  §§  307-309,  339,  358,  363. 

new  absolute,  §§  364-367. 

divided  ring,  §§  263-270,  345-357. 

electroscopic,  §  305,  foot-note. 

long  range,  §§  383,  384. 

standard,  §§  379-382. 

portable,  §§  263,  277,  368-378. 

Electromagnet,  definition  of,  §  434. 
Electromagnets,  §§  524-554. 

linear,  §  536. 

superficial,  §  537. 

solid,  §  538. 

Electromotive  force  required  to  produce 
a  spark  in  air  between  parallel  metal 
plates  at  different  distances,  measure- 
ment of,  §§  320-340. 

Electroscope,  Bonnet's  gold  leaf,  §  387. 

Bohnenberger's  modification  of,  § 

388. 

Electrostatic  force,  and  variations  of 
electric  potential,  relations  between, 
§337. 

produced  by  a  Darnell's  bat- 
tery, measurement  of  the,  §§'305-319. 

BUectrophorus,'  reciprocal,  §  427. 

Elements,  division  of  surfaces  into,  §  79. 

Equilibrium,  electric,  §  66. 


Ellipsoid,  attraction  of  a  homogeneous,  on 
a  point  within  or  without  it,  §§  21-24. 

uniform  motion  of  heat  in  an,  §§  11- 

20. 

Fabaday's  researches,  §  27. 

on  electrostatical  induction, 

§  36,  etc 
specific   inductive   capacity, 

§46,  etc 
Law,  experimental  illuatrations  of, 

§§  654-664. 

deduced    from    the    law    of 


energy,  §§  674^87,  745-750. 

Ferromagnetic  and  Diamagnetic  magneti- 
sation, relations  of,  to  the  magnetizing 
force,  §§  664-668. 

Ferromagnetics,  attraction  of,  §§  634-642. 

Field  of  magnetic  force,  or  field  of  force, 
§605. 

Force  at  a  point  due  to  a  magnet,  §  605. 

analogy  of,  §§  760-763. 

Forces  experienced  by  inductively  mag- 
netized ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic 
non-crystalline  substanoes,  remarka  on, 
§§  647-653. 

by  matter  under  magnetic  in- 


flnence,  §§  723-732. 

•  by  solids  immersed  in  a  mov- 


ing liquid,  §  733,  etc 
"  Frequency  "  electric,  §  294. 

Galvanomktkk,  §  341.' 

mirror,  §  360. 

Gauss,  §§  187,  481.  ^^,f^p3 )  . 
Green,    essay    on    the    application     of 

mathematical  analysis  to  the  theories 

of  electricity  and  magnetism,  §§  25, 

156,  163,  167,  481., y^ 
—  potential  at  a  point,  §  37,  foot-note. 
quotation  from,   on  some    exjieri- 

ments  by  Coulomb,  §  234. 
Guthrie,  I^ofessor,  extracts  from  lettem 

to,  §§  741-743. 

Harris  on  the    law  of  electric  force, 

examination  of,  §  26. 
Heat,  uniform  motion  of,  §§  1-24. 
Heterostatic  electrometers,  §  385. 
Holtz's  electrical  machine,  §  429. 

Idiostatio  electrometers,  §  385. 
Images,  electric,  §§  127,  208-230. 
Imaginary  electrical  points,  §  1 16. 

magnetic  matter,  §§  463-475. 

Induced  magnetism  in  a  plate,  §§  156-162. 
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Induction,  magDetic,  §§  604,  624. 

plate,  §  367. 

Induotive  action,  curved  Unes  of,  §  39. 

— -^  capacity  of  a  substance,  principal, 
§611. 

Inductively  magnetized  bodies  in  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  on  the  stability 
of,  §  666. 

ferromagnetic  or  diamaguetic 

non-crystalline  substances,  remarks  on 
the  forces  experienced  by,  §§  647-653. 

Insulated  sphere  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrical  point,  §§  89-96. 

Inverse  problems  of  magnetism,  §§  684- 
601. 

Intensity  of  magnetization,  §§461,  462. 

Isothennal  surface,  §  1. 

Isotropic,  §  604,  foot-note. 

Laplace,  §  481. 

Lamellar  distribution  of  magnetism,  cha- 
racteristic of,  §  614. 

Laws  of  statical  electricity,  on  the 
elementary,  §  26. 

of  magnetic  forces,  §§  462-463. 

Lamp's  Memoir  on  Isothermal  Surfaces, 
§20. 

Lettres  de  M,  William  Thomson,  A.M., 
Uouville,  ^ztraits  de,  §§  208-220. 

Lines  of  electric  force,  §§  39,  261,  266. 

of  magnetic  force,  §  606. 

of  force,  diagrams  of,  §§  632,  633. 

liouviUe,  sur  un  propri^t^  de  la  couche 
^lectrique  en  equilibre  k  la  surface 
d*un  corp  oondncteur,  §  163. 

note  on  the  subject  of  electric  images, 

§§  221,  230. 

Lightning,  on  some  remarkable  effects 
of,  observed  in  a  farm  house  near 
MonimaO,  §  301. 

Leyden  phial,  capacity  of  a,  §  61,  etc 

Magnet,  definition  of  a,  §  434. 

Magnetic  agency  of  the  earth  on  a 
magnet,  §  438. 

axis,  §§  440,  494. 

centre,  §  494. 

field,  §  606. 

force  at  any  point,  total,  §  606. 

the  characteristic  of  mag- 
netism, §§  432,  433. 

axioms  of,  §  606. 

induction,  determination  of  the  con- 
ditions of,  §  610. 

general  problem  of,  §§  700-732. 

laws  of,  §  607. 


Magnetic  induction,  a  principal  axis  of, 
§611. 

inductions,  superposition  of,  §  607. 

moment,  M  468-460. 

polarity,  §§  443-447. 

shell,  §§  606-612. 

solenoid,  §§  505,  607,  609,  611. 

strength,  §§  464-456. 

susceptibility,  §  610. 

permeability,  ^  626-627. 

analogues  of,  §§  626-631,  761- 


766. 

Magnetism,  mathematical  theory  of,  § 
430,  etc. 

Magnetization,  direction  of,  §  462. 

intensity  of,  §  461. 

intrinsic,  §  698. 

Magnetized  matter,  mutual  actions  be- 
tween any  given  portions  of,  §  476-60 1. 

Mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  actual 
progress  in  the,  §  74. 

of  electricity,  objects  of  the. 


§73. 

Measurement  by  electrometer,  interpre- 
tation of,  §  336. 

Mechanical  theory  of  electricity,  demon- 
stration of  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the,  §§  149-156. 

value  of  a  distribution  of  electricity 

on  a  group  of  insulated  conductors,  § 
138. 

Mouse-mill  replenisher,  §  426. 

Mutual  action  between  two  magnets 
consists  of  a  force  and  a  couple,  §§ 
496-501. 

between    two    magnets 


pressed  in  terms  of  a  function  of  their 
relative  position,  §§  502-606. 

Nicholson's  revolving  doubler,  §  429. 

Oersted,  §  624. 

Plane  conducting  surface,  electrical  in- 
fluence on  a^  §§  106-112. 
Plttcker*s  hypothesis,  §  666. 
Polar  magnet)  §  649. 

inductive  susceptibility  of  a, 


§§  697-699. 

•  mechanical  values  of,  §§  564- 


672. 
Polarity,  §  443. 
Poles  of  a  magnet,  §§  443,  549. 
Poisson,  Memoirs  of,  on  the  mathematical 

theory,  §  25. 

theory  of  magnetic  induction,  §  604. 

quotations  from,  regarding  magne- 
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crysiftUic  action,  with  explanatioiUy  §$ 

620,  621. 
Potential  at  a  point,  §  37»  foot-note. . 
at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  or  within  an  electrified  body,  §  129, 

foot-note. 

electric,  §  335. 

of  a  magnetic  shell  at  any  point,  § 

512. 
of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  of  any 

form,  §§  555-560. 
Potentials,  equality  and  difference  of,  § 

249.  foot  note. 
Potential-Equalizer,  §§  422-426. 
Proof  plane,  §§  25,  foot-note,  35,  330. 

Quantities  of  electricity,  measurement 
of,  §  328. 

Beplenishsr,  §§  352,  418-421,  427-429. 

Resultant  electric  force  at  a  point,  de- 
finition of,  §  65. 

— due  to  a  uniform  spheri- 
cal shell,  vanishes  for  any  interior 
point,  §  78. 

at  any  point  in  an  in- 

suUting  fluid,  §  331. 

magnetic  force  at  any  point,  §§  479, 

515. 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  §  45,  etc. 

Spherical  conductors,  geometrical  in- 
vestigations with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on,  §  75,  etc. 

■  geometrical    investigations 

regarding,  §1  113-127. 

conducting  surface,  electrical  in- 
fluence on  an  internal  point  of  a,  §  102. 

surfaces  of  which  the  density  varies 

inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
from  a  given  point,  attraction  of,  §  90. 


Solenoidal    distribution    of    magnetism, 

characteristic  of,  §  513. 
Statement  of  the  principles  on  which  the 

mathematical  theory  of  electricity  ia 

founded,  §  57,  etc. 
Stratum  of  air  between  two  parallel  or 

nearly  parallel  plane  or  curved  metallic 

surfaces  maintained  at  different  poten- 

tiah^  §  338. 
Strength  of  electric  current,  §  632. 
Superficial  density  of  magnetic  matter, 

§§  471,  472. 
Surface  of  the  earth,  §  250;  generally 

negatively  electrified,  §  252. 

Telegraph  wire  insulated  in  the  axis  of 
a  cylindrical  oonductingsheath,  electro- 
static capacity  of,  §§  54,  etc. 

Terrestrial  electrification,  extremely  rapid 
variations  of,  §  259. 

magnetism,  on  the  electric  currents 

by  which  the  phenomena  of,  may  be 
produced,  §§  602,  603. 

Thal^n,  magnetic  susceptibility  of  iron, 
§630. 

The  earth,  a  great  magnet,  §  436. 

The  earth's  action  on  a  magnet,  sensibly 
a  couple,  §§  439,  442. 

Theory  of  electricity,  on  oertun  definite 
integrals  suggested  by  problems  in  the, 
§§  166-185. 

of  magnetic  force,  elementary  de- 
monstrations of  propositions  in  the, 
§669. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  correspondence  with, 
§§  694.696. 

Unit  strength,  §  647,  foot-note. 

Varlsy's    instrument    for    generating 

electricity,  §  428. 
Volta  connexion  by  flame,  §§412-415. 


ERRATA. 

Page  46,  line   6, /br  our  rtai  one. 
„     47,    „    18  from  bottom,  afUr  instant  inttrt  on  a  condaotor. 
„      69,    „      6,  dtie  comma  ajier  density. 
„    S72,    „    14,^or  aluinininm  nsod  platinum. 
„    858,   „     8  nrom  bottom, /or  neutralized  reotf  nnneutrslized. 
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